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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  VI. 

It  is  naturally  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  complete- 
at  last  a  work  begun  so  long  ago.  It  is  a  satisfaction  also, 
to  myself  at  least,  to  have  been  able  to  persevere  to  the  very 
end  in  the  original  plan,  omitting  nothing,  slurring  nothing, 
that  the  plan  required.  In  the  present  volume,  for  example, 
I  have  done  my  best  towards  the  conjunction  of  a  sufficient 
History  of  the  Restoration  and  its  Consequences  with  the 
concluding  Fourteen  Years  of  Milton's  Biography. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  hope,  to  repeat  my  assurance  that  the 
historical  portions  of  the  six  volumes,  even  those  that  are 
most  summary  in  appearance,  are  no  mere  compilations  from 
any  existing  history,  or  from  all  existing  histories  together, 
but  are  the  results  of  original  and  independent  survey  and 
inquiry,  according  to  gradually  formed  notions  of  what 
English  History  ought  to  be  and  to  include,  with  very 
deep  digging,  and  much  use  of  the  pickaxe,  in  many  tracts 
and  spots  of  previously  neglected  ground.  What  may  be 
more  necessary  is  the  repetition  of  an  acknowledgment  made, 
more  than  eight  years  ago,  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  II.. 
"  I  never  can  pass  a  sheet  of  the  historical  kind  for  the 
press,"  I  then  wrote,  "  without  a  dread  lest,  from  inadvertence 
or  from  sheer  ignorance,  some  error,  some  blunder  even,  may 
have  escaped  me."  No  sincere  historical  inquirer  but  will 
understand  this  confession  and  sympathise  with  it;  but 
I  would  repeat  it  now  expressly  with  reference  to  the  entire 
work.  The  errors  of  fact  that  have  yet  been  pointed  out 
in  the  previous  volumes  are  few  and  slight ;  but  I  am  aware 
of  some  that  have  not    been    pointed   out.     The  gradual 
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execution  of  the  work  and  the  pablieation  of  it  in  successive 
instalments  have  occasioned  also  some  flaws  of  mechanical 
form^  which  revision  might  amend.  As  it  stands,  I  can  but 
offer  it  as,  on  the  whole,  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  a  large 
design,  and  trust  that  it  may  not  be  without  its  uses  in 
its  professed  character,  as  combining  a  more  thorough  and 
minute  Life  of  Milton  than  had  before  been  attempted 
with  a  new  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of 
Milton's  whole  Time. 

Though  the  dimensions  of  the  book  are  somewhat  unusual 
they  are  even  moderate  for  such  a  combination  of  the 
Biography  of  Milton  with  a  History  of  England,  and  of  the 
connexions  of  England  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  with 
foreign  countries,  through  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard,  the  Anarchy, 
and  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  Restoration.  A  copious 
Index  is  needed  and  is  in  preparation ;  and  meanwhile  there 
may  be  some  convenience  in  the  Tables  of  Contents  prefixed 
to  the  several  volumes  and  in  the  studied  fulness  of  those  for 
Volumes  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

Edinburgh:  December,  1879. 
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THE  TSAB  OF  THS  BE8T0BATI0N  :  MAY  1660 — MAY  1661. 

At  the  Hague,  wbither  Charles  and  his  retinue  had  removed 
from  Breda^  and  where  their  reception  by  the  States-General 
was  "  incredibly  noble  and  splendid/'  there  duly  arrived,  on 
the  15th  of  May^  1660,  the  Commissioners  from  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  sent  to  congratulate 
hia  Miyesty  and  implore  his  immediate  presence  in  his  domi- 
nions. In  the  audiences  they  had  with  him  next  day  the 
chief  spokesman  was  Denzil  Holies,  one  of  the  twelve  Com- 
missioners for  the  Commons.  He  informed  his  Majesty  of 
the  boundless  joy  of  the  Parliament  in  the  prospect  of  his 
return,  and  of  their  alacrity  in  adopting  means  for  manifesting 
that  joy.  "  In  so  doing,"  proceeded  Holies,  "  they  are, 
**  according  to  the  nature  of  Parliaments,  the  true  representa- 
**  tives  of  the  whole  nation  ;  for  they  but  do  that  in  a  more 
•*  contracted  and  regular  way  which  the  generality  of  tlie 
*^  people  of  the  land,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  do  in 
^  a  more  confused  and  disorderly  manner,  yet  as  heartily  and 
as  affectionately.  All  degrees  and  ages  and  sexes, — rich 
and  poor,  as  I  may  say,  and  men,  women,  and  children, — 
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"join  in  sending  up  this  prayer  to  Heaven,  God  bless  Kin^ 
"  Charles  !  Long  live  King  Charles  /,  so  as  our  English  air  is 
"  not  susceptible  of  any  other  sound,  and  echoes  out  nothing 
*'  else.  Our  bells,  bonfires,  peals  of  ordnance,  volleys  of  shot, 
"the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  bear  no  other 
"  moral,  have  no  other  signification,  but  to  triumph  in  the 
''  triumph  of  our  King  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Your 
"  Majesty  cannot  imagine,  nor  can  any  man  conceive  it  but 
"  he  who  was  present  to  see  and  hear  it,  with  what  joy,  what 
"  cheerfulness,  what  lettings  out  of  the  soul,  what  expressions 
"of  transported  minds,  «.  stupendous  concourse  of  people 
"  attended  the  proclaiming  of  your  Majesty,  in  your  cities 
''  of  London  and  Westminster,  to  be  our  most  potent,  mighty, 
"  and  undoubted  King.  The  oldest  man  living  never  saw  the 
"  like  before ;  nor  is  it  probable,  scarce  possible,  that  he  who 
"  has  longest  to  live  will  ever  see  the  like  again."  With  this 
and  the  other  speeches,  copies  of  the  Proclamation,  the  letters 
of  the  Parliament,  and  other  -documents,  were  delivered  to 
Charles,  and  acknowledged  most  graciously.  Then,  for  yet 
another  week,  the  crowded  Hague  was  still  festive  round  the 
departing  Royalty  of  the  British  Islands,  the  States  main- 
taining their  hospitalities  magnificently  to  the  last.  The  only 
inconvenience  to  Charles  and  his  brothers  was  that  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  cash  for  the  bills  on  Amsterdam 
merchants  which  had  been  sent  them  by  Parliament  in  pay- 
ment of  the  main  portion  of  the  sums  voted  them  for  their 
♦first  expenses.  Or,  if  there  was  any  other  inconvenience,  it 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  granting  intemews  to  Messrs. 
Beynolds,  Calamy,  Manton,  Case,  and  the  other  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  had  come  from  London  to  bespeak 
the  King's  fidelity  to  Presbytery  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  or  at  least  to  obtain  his  assurance  that  he 
would  not  show  sudden  favour  to  Episcopacy  by  requiring  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  surplice  by  his 
own  chaplains.  In  the  particular  of  his  own  practice  the 
King  told  the  reverend  gentlemen  distinctly  that  he  reserved 
the  same  liberty  for  himself  that  he  meant  to  allow  to  others ; 
but  on  the  general  question  he  was  sufficiently  polite. 
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There  was  then  with  his  Majesty  another  representative 
of  British  Preabytcrianism,  who  had  preceded  the  English 
clergymen.  This  was  the  Scottish  Mr.  James  Sharp.  Monk, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  close  intimacy  in  IjondoQ  for  the 
last  three  months,  had  dispatched  him  to  Breda  in  a  frigate, 
with  express  and  very  private  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
King  and  to  Hyde.  It  was  thought  that  Sharp,  while  his 
main  hnsiness  would  be  to  secure  the  Eirlc  and  Covenant  in 
{Scotland,  might  be  able  to  do  something  also  for  the  cause 
of  Presbyteij  in  England ;  and,  when  it  was  known  in 
Scotland  that  he  had  gone  to  Breda,  his  friends  among  the 
Scottish  B^solutioner  clergy,  and  especially  Mr.  Douglas  in 
JEdinbnrgh  and  Mr.  Baillie  in  Glasgow,  were  intensely  in- 
terested. By  the  wild  haste  of  the  Convention  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  Charles  was  coming  in  absolutely  without 
conditions;  and  might  not  Mr.  Sharp's  dexterity,  even  at  the 
last  moment,  remedy  that  fatal  blunder  as  it  might  affect 
Scotland?  What  passed  between  Sharp  and  his  Majesty,  or 
between  Sharp  and  Hyde,  no  one  really  knows.  "  The  King, 
"  at  my  first  address  in  Breda,  was  pleased  to  ask  very  kindly 
"  about  yoK,"  Baillie  was  afterwards  informed  by  Sharp,  if 
that  could  he  any  gratification ;  and  to  Douglas  it  was  ex- 
plained at  the  time  by  a  letter  from  Sharp :  "  I  shall  not  be 
"  accessory  to  anything  prejudicial  to  the  Presbyterian  govem- 
"  ment ;  but  to  appear  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  is  within 
"  my  sphere  is  inconvenient,  and  may  do  harm  and  not  good." 
This  referred  only  to  interference  in  behalf  of  Presbytery  in 
Englaad ;  in  the  business  of  his  dear  native  Kirk  he  would, 
of  course,  remain  indefatigable.  On  receipt  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Douglas  could  only  si^h,  and  hope  the  best.  Amid  all 
that  vast  jubilation  in  the  three  kingdoms  which  Holies 
reported  to  his  Majesty  there  were,  here  and  there,  some  heavy 
hearts  \ 

For  some  days  Montague's  fleet  had  been  in  the  Bay  of 


IV.  35— to  (Hollea'B  Speech)  ;  I'liUli™ 
(contimution  of  Baker  i  Chronicle,  edit. 
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Scheveningen,  ready  for  his  Majesty's  orders.  Visitors  from 
the  Hague  had  been  coming  on  board  daily  in  great  numbers, 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  ships  had,  by  Montague's 
leave,  landed  at  the  village  of  Scheveningen  for  a  run  thenoe 
to  the  Hague.  One  of  those  so  favoured  had  been  Mr.  Samuel 
Pepys,  Montague's  private  secretary,  whose  delight  with  the 
city  and  its  fine  sights,  and  his  chance  meetings  with  Dr. 
Fuller  and  other  London  friends  there,  and  his  glimpses  of 
important  Dutch  personages,  and  especially  his  pleasure  in 
being  admitted  to  kiss  the  royal  hands,  are  all  duly  chronicled 
in  his  Diary.  Montague  himself  had  remained  on  board, 
waiting  the  eventful  day,  while  in  all  the  ships  there  was 
carpentering,  painting,  and  cutting  out  of  silk^  and  other 
decorations.  And  lo !  at  last,  after  a  delay  of  two  days  on 
account  of  rough  weather,  there  did  come  the  complete  pro- 
cession of  departure  from  the  Hague  to  Scheveningen.  His 
Majesty,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were 
accompanied  by  the  ex-Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  widowed 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  her  young  son  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  to  see  them  off,  while  an  "  infinity  of  people  "  who 
were  to  go  with  them,  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in- 
cluded, either  preceded  or  followed.  This  was  on  Tuesday 
the  22nd,  when  a  cannonade  twice  round  all  the  ships  of  the 
fleet  welcomed  his  Majesty's  arrival  on  the  shore,  and 
Mr.  Pepys,  firing  the  first  gun  on  board  the  Naseby,  nearly 
blew  out  his  right  eye  by  holding  it  too  near  the  touch-hole. 
But  the  cannonading  was  nothing  to  that  of  next  day,  Wed- 
nesday the  23rd,  when  boats  from  the  shore  brought  off  his 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  relatives,  and  they  actually  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  Naseby.  While  Montague  and  the  rest  were 
kissing  hands  there,  the  roar  of  guns  in  the  bay  was  perfectly 
astounding.  It  ceased  only  when  his  Majesty,  the  two  Dukes, 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  little 
Prince  William,  sat  down  to  a  state-dinner  by  themselves, — 
"which  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see"  says  Pepys  most  gravely. 
After  dinner  there  was  a  rather  interesting  ceremony.  It 
was  on  board  TAe  Naaehy  that  his  Majesty  had  come,  but  that 
could  be  the  name  of  the  ship  no  longer.     It  was  agreed  that 
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she  should  be  thenceforth  Tie  Charles;  and  the  King  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  with  Montague  assisting,  went  over  the  names 
of  the  other  ships,  changing  The  Richard  into  The  James^  The 
Dunbar  into  The  Henry ^  The  Lambert  into  The  Henrietta,  The 
Speaker  into  The  Mary^  &c.  This  ceremony  over,  the  Queen  of 
S(^emia,  the  Princess  of  Orange^  and  her  son,  took  their 
leave,  to  return  to  the  Hague,  tiie  Duke  of  York  at  the  same 
time  going  on  board  the  London,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
on  board  the  Swiflsure,  in  which  ships  they  were  to  make  the 
voyage  severally,  while  Charles  himself  remained  in  the  re- 
christened  Naseby.  Anchor  was  weighed  in  the  afternoon, 
and,  ''with  a  &esh  gale  and  most  happy  weather,"  the 
squadron  sailed  for  England  ^. 

All  the  afternoon,  while  the  Dutch  coast  was  yet  visible, 
Cfaar^  was  walking  "  here  and  there,  up  and  down,''  about 
the  ship^  "  very  active  and  stirring "  and  chatting  and  dis- 
comsing  with  everybody.  On  the  quarter-deck  he  got  on 
his  &vourite  subject  of  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
telling  the  most  laughable  stories  of  his  disguised  wander- 
ings and  the  queer  straits  in  which  he  found  himself,  though 
Pepys,  standing  among  the  listeners,  was  sometimes  "  ready 
to  weep."  Evening  had  come  when  Montague,  by  his  swiftest 
vessel,  sent  off  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
reporting  all  well  so  fiu*.  '^  May  23,  1660,  about  ten  leagues 
"  &om  Scheveling,  our  course  west-and-by-north ;  seven 
*'  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Wednesday ;  a  fresh  gale  at  north- 
**  and-by-east,'*  is  his  sailorly  dating  of  the  letter,  corrobo- 
rated by  Pepys's  farther  report,  "  Under  sail  all  night,  and 
most  glorious  weather."  Though  the  ship  was  so  overcrowded 
that  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  beds  for  all,  Pepys  was  in 
splendid  company  and  never  enjoyed  himself  more.  Next  day 
it  was  even  better,  for  then  Pepys  had  Mr.  Holies,  Dr.  Earle, 
the  King's  chaplains,  the  King's  physicians,  and  others,  to 
dine  with  him  in  his  own  cabin,  and  on  deck  all  day  persons 
of  honour  were  walking  about,  or  distributed  into  groups, 

1  Pepy«,Mayl4 — 23;  Letter  of  Mon-  strange  from  him  in  such  a  matter, 

tftffne  to  the  Ix>rds,  of  date  May  23,  gives  the  24th  as  the  day  of  setting  sail 

Suited  in  the  Lords  Journals  of  the  (p.  910). 
th.    ClarendoB,  by  a  Uunder  rather 
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and  among  them  was  the  inimitable  Tom  Killigrew,  1 
his  funniest  stories.  And  so  tbat  day  passed,  and  just 
night  they  sighted  the  Kentish  coast  ^. 

On  Friday  the  25th  there  was  the  landing  at  Dover. 
King  and  the  two  Dukes  went  ashore  together  about  lu 
one  barge,  the  captain  of  Montague's  ship  steering 
Montague  himself  attending  bare-beaded.  On  the 
"  infinite  the  crowd  of  people,  and  the  horsemen,  citizei 
"  noblemen  of  all  sorts,"  with  shouting  and  joy  "  past  im 
"  tion "  when  his  Majesty  eet  foot  on  the  ground 
General  Monk  stepped  forward  from  the  rest  with  a  pr 
obeisance,  as  if  to  prostrate  himself,  but  his  Majestj 
him  by  the  hand  most  gloriously  and  kissed  and  em 
him.  Others  round  Monk  were  kissing  the  hem 
Majesty's  garments ;  and  one  of  these,  who  says  he  ol 
his  Majesty's  countenance  closely  on  his  first  stepping  ; 
thought  he  could  see  in  it  "  a  mixture  of  other  passions 
joy."  As  there  was  to  be  no  stay  at  Dover,  a  cano] 
been  prepared,  under  which  his  Majesty  walked,  atten 
Monk,  to  a  chair  of  state  at  some  little  distance  fr< 
water-side ;  and  here,  while  he  talked  with  Monk,  the 
and  Aldermen  of  Dover  made  their  formal  salutations, 
presented  him  with  "  a  very  rich  Bible,"  which  he  gra 
accepted,  saying  "  it  was  the  thing  that  he  loved  ab 
things  in  the  world."  Then,  in  a  coach  which  was  in  w 
he  and  the  two  Dukes,  with  Monk,  drove  oflf  throu 
town  on  their  way  to  Canterbury,  these  four  inside,  a 
Duke  of  Buckingham  stowed  in  the  boot.  To  Montagi 
had  never  stirred  from  the  barge,  it  was  a  relief  to  km 
his  part  of  the  great  business  was  thus  happily  over  i 
the  slightest  mismanagement.  He  returned  to  hii 
thanking  God ;  and  his  last  order  to  Pepys  that  nig 
that  a  mark  at  the  head  of  the  chief  cabin,  which  his  J 
had  made  with  his  own  hands  that  morning,  in  record 
exact  height,  should  be  carefully  gilded,  and  a  crown  s 
letters  C.  R.  placed  in  gold  beside  it.     All  future  vis: 

1  Pep]^9,  May  23—24  ;  Lank  Joumale,  May  25. 
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the  ship  were  to  be  shown  that  mark,  and  to  know  that 
it  was  in  this  ship  that  Charles  had  come  over^. 

At  Canterbury  the  Royal  party  made  a  halt  of  nearly  three 
days,  with  a  fresh  influx  of  people  of  rank  to  welcome  his 
Majesty,  and  with  more  and  more  of  conversation  between  his 
Majesty  and  Monk.     Here  it  was  too  that  his  Majesty  con- 
ferred the  great  honour. of  the  Knighthood  of  the  Garter  on 
Monk  and  on  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  with  more  ordinary 
knighthoods  on   a  number  of  others.      Among  these   was 
Mr.  William   Morrice,   now  specially  introduced  by  Monk 
as  lis  intimate  friend  and  wisest  adviser,  and  on  that  ground 
at  the  same  time  admitted  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  and 
iDade  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State.     Monk  himself  and 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  were  also  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council.     More  important  than  these  formalities  perhaps  was 
*fae  fSact  that  Hyde,  the  King's  real  chief  minister  all  through 
Ws   exile,  first  under  his  old  title  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, dating  from  1642,  but  since  1658  under  the  higher 
title  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  had  now  an  opportunity 
^*    taking  his   private  measure  both  of  Monk  and  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Morrice.     Hyde  had  been  making  his  observations, 
^Ti^    communicating  to  the  King  his  doubts  whether  "  Old 
*^eorge"  was  altogether  the   Solomon  he  looked,  when,  on 
Monday  the  28th,  there  was  a  move  from  Canterbury  Lon- 
^oxx^wards,  by  Rochester.     One  reason  for  the  delay  at  Can- 
terbury  had  been  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  enter  London 
^>i  his  birthday,  Tuesday  the  29th,  when  he  would  be  thirty 
years  old. 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  so  it  happened.     Of  that  extra- 
ordinary royal  progress  of  King  Charles  from  Rochester  to 
Whitehall   on  the  29th  of  May,  1660,  there  was  to  be  a 
^^membrance  to  all  generations.     Who  can  describe  it  ?     The 
long  highway  of    more   than   five-and-twenty    miles  from 
Rochester  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  acclaiming  multitudes, 
80  that  it   seemed   "  one   continued   street  wonderfully  in- 
l»l)it€d.*'      On  Blackheath  there  was  the  passage  of  review 

1  Pepys,  May  25  ;  Phillips,  711 ;  ParL  Hist.  IV.  58-69, 
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through  the  bannered  army  of  horse  and  foot,  fifty  thousand 
strong,  drawn  up  to  salute  his  Majesty,  with  the  address  of 
loyalty  presented  by  the  commanding  officer,  and  all  the  other 
picturesque  incidents,  as  imagined  by  Scott  for  the  last  scene 
of  his  Woodstock,  At  the  skirts  of  London  itself  ther^  were 
the  kneeling  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen^  and  Common  Council, 
with  a  rest  for  civic  ceremonial,  and  for  the  collation  which 
had  been  provided ;  and  thence  through  the  City,  the  trained- 
bands  and  City  Companies  keeping  order  in  the  streets,  and 
the  windows  all  hung  with  tapestry,  there  was  the  proces- 
sion as  far  as  to  Fleet  Street  and  Temple  Bar.  After  it 
had  passed  Temple  Bar  one  could  see  how  it  was  finally  mar- 
shalled. Major  General  Browne  led  the  whole,  with  a  troop 
of  three  hundred  in  cloth  of  silver ;  next  came  a  marching 
mass  in  purple  velvet;  next,  a  troop  in  buff,  with  silver 
sleeves  and  green  scarfs;  then  smaller  troops,  in  blue  and 
silver,  grey  and  silver,  and  pure  grey,  all  with  trumpeters 
before  them,  as  finely  apparelled  as  those  of  the  former  troops; 
then  three  troops  more  in  rich  habits,  but  of  colours  not  re- 
ported ;  then  the  Sheriff's-men,  in  red  cloaks  and  with  pikes 
in  their  hands,  to  the  number  of  four-score,  and  six  hundred 
picked  men  of  the  City-companies,  in  black  velvet  suits  with 
chains  of  gold  ;  then  kettledrums,  trumpets,  and  streamers ; 
then  twelve  London  ministers ;  then  the  Knights  of  the  Bath 
and  their  Escpiires ;  then  more  kettledrums  and  trumpets, 
preceding  his  Majesty's  life-guard  of  horse  ;  then,  in  a  blaze 
of  various  colours,  the  City-marshal,  the  City-waits,  and  all 
other  City-officers,  concluding  with  the  two  Sheriffs,  the 
Aldermen,  the  Heralds  and  Macers,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  car- 
rying the  sword;  then  Lord  Greneral  Monk  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  then,  O  then,  His  Majesty  himself,  between 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  ;  then  a  number  of  the 
King's  servants ;  and,  last  of  all,  a  troop  of  horse  with  white 
colours,  and  the  Lord  General's  life-guard,  and  five  regiments 
more  of  horse,  and  two  troops  of  mounted  noblemen  and  gefn- 
tlemen.  It  was  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  when 
his  Majesty  thus  arrived  at  Whitehall,  where  meanwhile  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  assembled  in  the  Banqueting 
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House,  ranged  in  due  order.     In  among  these  his  Majesty 

walked,  with  strange  thoaghts  perhaps  as   he  remembered 

his  father's  last  moments  in  that  fatal  room,  with  the  scaffold 

ready  outside ;  and,  after  he  had  seated  himself  in  the  chair 

of  state  and  there  had  been  all  obeisances,  he  was  addressed 

in  prepared  orations  by  the  two  Speakers, — by  the  Earl  of 

Manchester  for  the  Lords,  and  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone 

for  the  Commons.     His  Majesty  replied  briefly,  but  suitably, 

excusing  himself  for  his  brevity  by  declaring  that  the  fatigue 

of  his  journey,  and  the  confusion  of  joyful  noises  still  in  his 

ears,  unfitted   him   for   saying  much.     He  was,  indeed,  so 

completely  tired  out  that  the  religious  service  in  Weskninster 

Abhey  with  which  the  day  was  to  have  ended  had  to  be  ex« 

changed  for    private    service   in   the    presence-chamber    of 

Whitehall.     He  slept  in  Whitehall  that  night,  the  first  time 

since  January,  1641-2,  when  he  had  lefb  it  with  his  father  as 

a  boy  of  twelve.     Gossip  says  that  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Palmer, 

to   be  known  afterwards  as  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  finally  as 

the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  already  near  the  Palace  ^. 

Over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  flew  the  news  of  the 
Swing's  triumphant  entry  into  his  capital,  and   everywhere 
with  the  same  delirium  of  joy.     In  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and 
«U  considerable   towns,   there   were    proclamations   and   re- 
proclamations,  with  peals  of  bell-ringing,  bonfires  and  shouting 
laobe,  public  feasts  and  wine  running  from  the  spouts  for  the 
ge&eml  benefit,    drinkings  of  his  Majesty^s   health   and  of 
Monk's,  and  burnings  of  Oliver  in  effigy,  by  himself  or  with 
*  twin-efligy  of  the  Devil.     For   months   and  months  the 
^lirium  was  to  continue,  and  even  to  grow ;  nor  through  the 
▼hole  reign  of  Charles  was  there  ever  to  be  an  end,  or  even 
much  visible  abatement,  of  that  mood  of  popular  adoration  of 
the  monarch,  with  hatred  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  and  all  his 
helongiDgs,  which   ran  through  the  Islands,  like  a  sudden 
epidemic,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  \ 

}  CStrendon,  ©94—996  {Continuatian  of  State  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the 

f*Ve);  PhUlips,   709—710;    Whit-  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

g»»  rV.  416—416 ;  Pari.  Hist.  IV.  «  Phillips,  714  ;  Chambers's  Domestic 

J*-;?^;  Burnet  (edit  1828),  I.    160,  Annala  of  Scotland,  II.  261;  and  tra- 

'Ownote  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  Secretary  dition  pamm.     From  an  Edinburgh 
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From  tliat  jesr,  for  example,  what  a  umrersal  w 
popular  English  literature  to  abject  Stnartisni  and  sy« 
Anti'OliTerianism  in  politics !  Passing  from  the  boo 
pamphlets  of  the  Protectorate,  or  even  from  those  o: 
to  the  new  mass  from  1660  onwards,  one  is  amazed 
discovery  that  the  Moses  in  a  nation  can  be  such 
tnmcoats.  While  Oliver  lived,  and  for  some  time  al 
death,  they  had  applauded  him  and  panegyrised  hin 
the  honest  Royalist  wits  who  remained  within  his  doi 
enbdaed  at  length  into  respect  for  him,  and  exprescd 
respect  in  langoage  which  was  the  more  remarkable 
it  was  cautious  and  reluctant.  Now  it  was  all  otherwi 
prose  and  in  verse,  nothing  bat  pan^yrics  to  Charles 
tioDB  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  day  afler  day,  renun 
of  Oliver  in  every  form  of  poethumous  insnlt,  reporti 
meditations  in  Hell  and  of  his  blasphemous  messages  c 
from  his  pre-eminence  among  the  damned.  Take  a 
the  leading  instances: — Among  the  first  to  celebr. 
Restoration  in  verse  was  Edmund  Waller,  of  whose  r 
to  Cromwell  we  have  already  seen  enough,  and  o) 
Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protfclor  in  May  1655  there 
some  recollection  (Vol.  V.  pp.  85,  86).  Waller  must  ha 
busy  with  the  necessary  recantation  as  soon  as  he  I 
the  King's  arrival  at  Dover ;  for  his  poem  To  the  Kin 
Maje»ty»  Happy  Betum  was  registered  by  the  pi 
Richard  Marriott,  on  May  30,  the  day  after  his  %i 
entry  into  Whitehall  ^  Amid  120  lines  of  heroics  his! 
might  read  these : — • 

"  Much-Buffering  Monarch,  the  first  English-bom 
That  has  the  crown  of  these  three  nations  worn. 
How  has  jour  patience  with  the  barbarous  rage 
Of  your  own  soil  contended  half  an  age. 


wirreiponilent  of  the  LonrtoD  Parlta-  "cssions);  afttr  which  fnllo' 

mtnlary  InltB^ffencr  of  June  25 — July  "  guuB  in  Bdinbnrgh  Cnslle, 

2,  lettO,  we  learn  Ihit  the  rejoicings  in  "  del,  nnd  the  shi)M  in  the  Ra> 

One   day   id   that   month    the    Hajur-  night  "  about  150U  bonlires  ' 

General  in  command  "Ercd  the  great  ~   '-■'-—'•-•■ ■ 

"rannon  called  MouDce  Meg  [a  cannun 
"never  fired  but  on  eitraonlinor;  oc- 
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Till  (your  tried  virtue  and  your  sacred  word 

At  last  preventing  your  unwilling  sword) 

Armies  and  fleets  which  kept  you  out  so  long 

Owned  their  great  sovereign  and  redressed  his  wrong; 

When  straight  the  people,  by  no  forCe  compelled, 

Nor  longer  from  their  inclination  held, 

Break  forth  at  once,  like  powder  set  on  fire, 

And  with  a  noble  rage  their  king  require ! .  .  . 

Faith,  Law,  and  Piety,  that  banished  train, 

Justice  and  T;nith,  with  you  return  again; 

The  city's  trade  and  country's  easy  life 

Once  more  shall  flourish  without  fraud  or  strife. 

Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  ploughman's  peace 

Than  the  warm  sun  advances  his  increase, 

And  does  the  shepherds  as  securely  keep 

From  all  their  fears  as  they  preserve  their  sheep. 

But,  above  all,  the  muse-inspired  train 

Triumph  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again : 

Kind  Heaven  at  once  has,  in  your  person,  sent 

Their  sacred  judge,  their  guard,  their  argument.'' 

Another  of  the  "  muse-inspired  train "  who  made  all  haste 

vas  Abraham  Cowley.     His  Ode  upon  the  Blessed  Restoration 

and  Return  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  Charles  the  Second  was  out  on 

tiie  31st  of  May,  published  by  Henry  Herringman  ^.     Much 

is  to  be  excused  to  Cowley,  a  man  of  far  finer  intellect  and  of 

more  generous  nature  than  Waller,  and  whose  compliance  with 

Cromwell's  rule,  though  it  involved  the  rupture  of  intimate 

previous  connexion  with  the  Stuarts,  had  been  the  effect  of 

mere  momentary  despair.     All  things  considered,  however, 

^as  not  Cowley  labouring  too  consciously  in  this  poem  to  win 

Ws  pardon  by  skilful  phraseology  ?     He  doubts  whether  the 

Isle,  after  its  long  lapse  into  barbarism,  can  yet  expect  back 

^1  of  the  virtues. 

'^Of  all,  methinks,  we  least  should  see 
The  cheerful  looks  again  of  Liberty. 
That  name  of  Cromwell,  which  does  freshly  still 
The  curses  of  so  many  sufierers  fill, 
Ib  still  enough  to  make  her  stay. 
And  jealous  for  a  while  remain. 
Lest,  as  a  tempest  carried  him  away, 
Some  hurricane  should  bring  him  back  again.'' 

1  Dated  Thomason  copy  in  the  Britisli  Museum. 
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Still  there  are  si^s  of  hope : — 

"  Where 's  now  that  ignis  fatutis  which  erewhile 
Misled  our  wandering  Islel 
Where's  the  impostor  Cromwell  gone) 
Where 's  now  that  Calling  star^  his  son  ?  ** 

And  Charles  is  on  the  horizon : — 

"  Come,  mighty  Charles !   desire  of  nations,  come  ! 
Come,  you  triumphant  exile,  home ! 

He 's  come,  he 's  safe  at  shore :   I  hear  the  noise 
Of  a  whole  land  which  does  at  (mce  rejoice ; 
I  hear  the  united  people's  sacred  voice. 
The  sea  which  circles  us  around 
Ne'er  sent  to  land  so  loud  a  sound; 
The  mighty  shout  sends  to  the  sea  a  gale. 
And  swells  up  every  sail; 
The  bells  and  guns  are  scarcely  heard  at  all ; 
The  artificial  joy's  drowned  by  the  natural. 
All  England  but  one  bonfire  seems  to  be, 
One  iEtna  shooting  flames  into  the  sea ; 
The  starry  worlds  which  shine  to  us  afar 
Take  ours  at  this  time  for  a  star. 
With  wine  all  rooms,  with  wine  the  conduits,  flow; 
And  we,  the  priests  of  a  poetic  rage. 
Wonder  that  in  this  golden  age 
The  rivers  too  should  not  do  so. 
There  is  no  Stoic,  sure,  who  would  ijiot  now 
Even  some  excess  allow, 
And  grant  that  one  wild  fit  of  cheerful  folly 
Should  end  our  twenty  years  of  dismal  melancholy.** 

Sir  William  Davenant  could  at  no  time  write  so  well  as  Cowley ; 
but,  as  having  been  Poet-Laureate  of  the  late  reign  from  1637, 
and  as  now  stepping  legitimately  into  the  Laureateship  agnin, 
something  was  expected  of  him.  He  had  been  a  faithful 
Royalist  all  along^  had  suffered  for  his  Royalism  more  than 
Cowley,  had  never  lapsed  as  Cowley  had  done,  and  had  been 
under  no  greater  obligations  to  the  Protectorate  than  for 
shelter,  and  permission  at  last  to  set  up  an  English  Opera.  In 
these  circumstances  his  Poem  upon  his  Sacred  Maje8ty*s  moat 
happy  return  to  his  Dominions  ^  is  even  creditable  to  his  modera- 
tion.   There  is  little  of  retrospective  malice  in  it,  but  chiefly 

^  Printed  for  Herringman,  and  out  in  London  June  25,  as  I  learn  from  a  copy  in 
the  Thomason  Collection. 
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a  heavy  enmneration  of  the  imdoubted  virtues  of  Charles, — his 
clemency,  his  judgment,  his  "fire  of  thought,"  his  valour,  his 
social  and  domestic  graciousness,  and  his  care  for  religion  ; 
and  the  only  thing  one  cannot  wholly  forgive  in  the  poem  is 
its  existence.  Here  are  the  six  lines  following  the  list  of 
Charles's  virtues : — r 


''Thus  showing  what  you  are,  how  quickly  we 
Infer  what  all  your  suhjecta  soon  will  be  ! 
For  from  the  monarch's  virtue  subjects  take 
The  ingredient  which  does  public  virtue  make; 
At  his  bright  beam  they  all  their  tapers  light. 
And  by  his  dial  set  their  motion  right." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Dryden  ?  He  had  grown  up  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  connected  with  their 
statesmen  and  acknowledging  their  principles;  he  had  been 
in  official  employment  under  Thurloe  for  Oliver  (Vol.  V. 
p.  875) ;  and  his  best  known  literary  performance  hitherto 
had  been  his  Heroic  Stanzas  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his 
Highness  Oliver^  written  just  after  the  entombment  of  Oliver  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     Among  the  stanzas  had  been  these  : — 

^How  shall  I  then  begin  or  where  conclude 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular? 
For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  shewed, 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal -perfect  arel 

Hi3  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone  ; 

For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so, 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow .  .  . 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him  but  Heaven, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join, 

Bewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  given/' 

And  60,  through  a  sustained  eulogy  on  all  Cromwell's  military 
and  political  career^  till  death  took  him.  Even  then  his  grand 
influence  remained : — 

^No  civil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose. 
But  faction  now  by  habit  does  obey ; 
And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose 

As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at  sea. 
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His  ashes  in  a  pe&c«fal  nm  ahall  rest; 

His  name  &  great  example  stands  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  ma;  be  Messed 

"Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go." 

And  yet  now,  in  the  series  of  Diyden's  poems,  tlu 
stands  next  to  the  stanzas  to  OKver's  memory  is  Uie 
Bedux,  or  celebration  of  Charles's  Return,  publii 
Cowley's  similar  poem  had  been,  by  Heninpnan' 
there  is  the  most  imblnshing  retraetation  of  all  that 
written  less  than  eighteen  months  before.  There  is 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Charles  home,  with  nob 
ship  that  brought  him, — 

"The  Naseby,  now  no  longer  England's  shame. 
But  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles's  name;" 

and,  after  praises  of  Charles,  and  predictions  of  hia  bf 
reign,  the  poem  ends : — 

"  The  discontented  now  are  only  they 
Whose  crimes  before  did  jonr  just  cause  betray 
Of  these  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins. 
But  moat  your  life  and  blest  example  wins. 
0  happy  piince,  whom  Heaven  hath  taught  the 
"Rj  psying  vows  to  have  more  vows  to  pay  I 
0  happy  age !    O  times  like  those  alone 
By  fete  reserred  for  great  Augustus'  throne, 
when  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  foreshf 
The  world  a  UoDandi,  and  that  Monarch  yont" 

lb  is  refreshing!  aRer  all  this,  to  read  a  piece  of  vers 
same  subject  that  came  afterwards  from  the  pen  o 
Andrew  Morvell.     At  the  very  least,  it  has  the 
bringing  us  close  to  the  actual  figure  and  pbysiog 
the  man  that  had  come  over  in  the  Naseby : — 

"  Of  a  tall  stature  and  of  sable  hoe, 
Sluch  like  the  son  of  Kisb,  that  lofty  Jew, 
Twelve  yeats  complete  be  suffered  in  exile. 
And  kept  bis  fetber's  asses  all  the  while. 
At  length,  by  wonderful  impulse  of  [ate. 
The  people  call  him  borne  to  help  the  State; 
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Aad,  what  Is  more,  they  send  him  money  too, 
And  clothe  him  all,  from  head  to  foot,  anew : 
Hot  did  he  such  small  favours  then  disdain 
"Who  in  )iis  thirtieth  year  began  hie  reign. 
Id  a  Binahed  doublet  then  he  came  aehore, 
And  dubbed  poor  Palmer's  wife  his  royal  " '. 

The  following  was  the  composition  of  Charles's  Privy 
CoQncil  and  Ministry  in  June  1660,  immediately  after  his 
retnm: — 

Or  THE  Blood  Royal. 
JAifBS,  Duke  of  York  {(etat.27).  Lord  High  Admirai  of  England, 

and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cingue  Portg. 
Hen'by,  Duke  of  Gloucesteb  (letat.  20).     He  died  of  small-jxix, 
Sept.  13,  ttiCO. 

Great  Officers  of  State  and  of  the  Household. 

Sir  George  Monk,  K.O.  (eetat.  52),  Captain-General  of  the  Forces 

of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Lord  LieuUitant  of  Ireland,  Master  of  the 

ilorm  to  hi»  Afaje^y,  and  GeuHeiiiaii  of  the  Bedehamher.     On  the 

.  7th  of  July  1660  he  waa  created  Duke  of  Albeuable,  Eabl 

I  OP  TORHIKGTON,  AND  BaRON  AIonK  OF  FOTHERIDGE,  BeAUCHAUP, 

I  asbTeves;  and  there  was  IheuccforthmiithiuttrestiuohBerring 

I  how  he,  and  his  slatternly  wife, — remembered  as  Nan  Clarges, 
I  ibltttkfDiilh's  daughter,  and  once  a  milliner, — ciiinported  Ihem- 
I  fdven  in  tlie  ducal  dignity. 

SiB  Edwabd  Hide,  Knt.  (retai  52),  Lord  High  C/tancellor  of 
So^and,  arid  Cltamxllor  of  the  Exclieqver.  The  king  wanted  to 
^f  him  a  peer  at  once ;  but  he  declined  the  honour  for  the 
present. 
J^EB  Butler,  IFarquis  of  Oriiond  {setat.  50),  Lord  Steward  of 
^Hou^ehold.  His  Marquisate  (raised,  March  20,  1660-1,  tothe 
l^edom  of  Ormoud)  was  in  the  Irisli  peerage ;  but,  on  the  20th 
^Jaly  1660,  he  was  made  an  English  jiecr  also,  as  Earl  of 
Bucbkock  and  Baron  Butleb  of  Llanthont. 

"Ollii  WRIOTHEaLEY,   EIaRL  OF  SOUTMAUPTON  (ffitat.  61),  Lord 

^yh  Treagurer.  He  was  put  into  this  office  in  September  1660, 
"*  Treasury  having  meanwhile,  at  his  requeft,  been  managed  by 
WmmigaionerB,  of  whom  he  and  Hyde  were  the  chief 

"CjjAji  FiENNEs,  ViscocNT  Saye  asd  Sele  (a-tat.  67),  Lord 
^"'ty  SeaL  This  is  "  Old  Subtlety  "  (Vol.  11.  p.  1 55)  at  the  close 
(^Wlife. 

SiH  Edward  Montaock  (»tat.  35),  Master  of  the  Wardrobe.  This  is 
the  Oliverian  Admiral  Montague,  the  navid  agent  of  the  Restora- 
'''"),  u  Munk  had  beea  the  military  one.     In  July  1 660  he  was 

'  *  An  Historical  Poem  "  :  Grouit'a  oditiott  or  Huyell's  Works,  I.  313. 
'0L.T1.  C 
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made  K.Q.,  tmd  created  Eakl  of  Sandwich,  ViscoTTir 

TAOUE  OF  HlTCHUrBSOOK,  AXD  BaRON  St.  NrOTB. 

MOHTAauE  Bebtie,  Eabi.  of  Lindbev,  Ilereditary  Lori 
Chamberlain  of  Engiavd.  Hia  tennre  of  office  date 
1642. 

Edwakd  MoNTAonB,  Earl  of  Mancbesteb  (wtat.  67),  Loto 
herlain  of  f/ie  Household. 

Frakos  Setmoub,  Lord  Setmour  of  Trowbridge,  Chant 
the  Duehy  of  LaneasUr. 

Sir  Georoe  Carteret,  Knt.  (tetat.  61),  Viee-ChamherlaiK 
HouaduHd.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hyde ;  he  bad 
charge  of  Jersey  for  C'harles  II,  till  that  Island  waa  eum 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  1653 ;  and  he  had  since  then  r« 

Sir  FBERKRirK  Cohnwailis,  Kkt.,  Treamtrer  o/thn  ffoam 
Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  Knt.,  Comptroller  of  the  HoaaeHoi 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Knt.  1  d  ■  .  ,  c.  _,  ■  t  c, 
a.  W.LLUM  IIOB.10.,  Kkt.  }  '^"'"P"'  »«■*•""  "/  »■ 

Other  PimT  Coitkcillors, 
^JTiLLiAM  Reymour,  Mabquis  OP  Hebtfoed,  TliiB  aged  ] 
lived  only  long  enough  to  see  the  Be!'toration,atid  to  ben 
with  a  revival,  in  his  honour,  of  that  Dukedom  of  S 
which  had  been  dormant  since  the  attainder  of  lus  great 
father,  the  Protector  Somerset,  in  1552.  Ho  died  C 
1660. 

UeXRV  PlERRErOINT,  MaRQUIS   OF   DORCHESTER  (stat.    5'. 

waa  the  ^on  and  heir  of  that  Robert  Piei'repoint,  Earl  of 
t<'n  and  Viscount  Newark,  who  had  been  killed  on  tht 
side  in  1643  (vol.  II.  p.  2i»). 

Thouas  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  son  of  the  former  ] 
Earl  (Vol.  II.  p.  152  and  p.  428). 

Robert  Sidney,  EIarl  of  Leicester,  known  to  na  at  i 
since  1638,  both  on  hi?  account,  and  as  the  father  of  ^ 
Lisle  and  Algernon  Sidney. 

Algejikok  Pebct,  Earl  op  North usfBEBLAifD,  first  know 
before  the  Civil  Wars,  and  aflerwards  as  a  conspicuoua 
mentarian  through  the  "Wars,  from  1642  to  1649. 

Georoe  Gorixo,  Earl  op  Norwich,  Royalist  since  164B  ( 
p.  429).  and  remembered  most  by  his  connexion  with  i. 
of  Colchester  in  the  Second  Civil  "W'ar. 

Henhv  Jerxtn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  As  Lord  Jcrmyn, 
been  chief  of  the  household  to  the  Ex-Queen  Henrit-lt: 
in  France,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  secretly  her  husband  {\ 
p.  493).  The  earidom  had  recently  been  conferred  on  him 
by  Charles  II.  at  his  mother's  request.  On  July  18.  1 
returned  to  France  for  a  wLilc,  as  ambassiidur  for  Ch 
Louis  Xn*, 
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IxtSD  CoLEPEPFEB,  knowD  to  UB  SB  the  Btannch  Koyalist  Sir  John 
Colep«pper,  miniBter  for  Charles  I,  just  before  the  Civil  "War,  aad 
oollesgue  snd  frieDd  of  Hj'de  in  the  councils  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
exile.  He  died  July  12,  1660,  having  barely  lived  to  see  the 
B«storstioii  and  join  in  its  firet  proceedingB. 

Ix>itl>  RoBEBTS,  one  of  the  Parliamentarian  Peers  in  the  Civil  Ware 
(Vol.  II.  p.  431),  bat  Royalist  since  then.  It  was  intended  that 
he  should  be  L(yrd  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

LoHD  Westwobth  (Vol.  II.  p.  429).  He  had  been  with  the  King 
in  ScolJand,  and  had  commanded  an  English  regiment  for  him, 
raised  abroad, 

CoixjNEL  CuAjxES  Howard.  This  is  the  Oliverian  on  whom 
Oliver  had  conferred  one  of  the  only  two  peerages  he  created. 
By  Oliver's  patent  he  had  been  Viscount  Howard  since  July  20, 
1657.  That  title  was  null  now;  bnt  in  his  new  position  as 
a  king's  man  he  might  expect  compenBation. 

Sib  Anthony  Ashlet  Coopeb,  Babt.  (tetat.  39). 

Ub.  Be^tzil  Holles  (tetat.  63),  sufficiently  known  already. 

Mb,  Arthub  Akmeslet,  late  President  of  the  Council  of  State 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Secluded 
Members,  and  chief  manager,  aloug  with  Monk,  of  the  proceed- 
ings towards  the  Restoration  in  the  interval  between  that  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Convention  Parliament '. 

In  this  body  of  thirty  mixed  old  Royalists  and  new  Royal- 
ists, forming  the  King's  Privy  Council,  some  with  ministerial 
offices  and  others  without,  there  was,  of  course,  a  more  private 
Junto  or  Cabinet.     It  consieted  at  fii-st  of  Hyde,  Monk,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  LordColepepper, 
and  Secretaries  Nicholas  and  Morrice ;  bat,  in  fact,  there  was 
BO  fixed  number,  and  the  Kin^  might  call  any  councillor  be 
chose  to  an  occasional  meeting-.     In  the  Junto  itself,  which 
was  professedly  only  a  Committee  for  Foreign  ASairs,  Hyde, 
Ormond,  and  Southampton,  all  men  of  stately  character  and 
great  ability,  and   knit   together  by  the  strungeet  mutual 
trastand  respect,  overswayed  the  rest,  and  combined  especially 
to  keep  Monk  in  his  proper  place,  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  much  else  nominally, 
but  in  reality  "  Old  George  "  defunct  *. 

'  iirt  In  Fhillips,  713,  »nd  another  coTnultinB    himl,    hdiI    frnm    Peeragc- 

vnm  icrfcct)  in  lltrcvriui  Vtridicia  of  booka  snd  the  Lords  Joumsls. 

JiimS-\2,  1860;  withpartiekiof  in-  'Clarendon,    992—3    and     1004—6 

f-^iniUoii  trom  PhiHips  aftenvardg,  from  {ConiinvtUicm  of  Lift) ;  Buraet,  1. 160— 

(^lunidan  (whose  want  of  dates  ia  a  107. 
'"B'tut  drawback  and  annoj'ance  in 

C  % 
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Chancellor  Hyde,  however,  was  the  Supreme  Minister.  1 
this  honour  he  was  entitled  by  his  indefatigable  service 
through  all  the  weary  years  of  the  exile  of  the  Royal  Famil; 
It  was  he  that  had  never  given  up  the  game ;  it  was  he,  wil 
Ormond,  that  had  always  steered  Charles  in  what  they  thougl 
the  right  course  of  policy  abroad,  even  offending  the  imperioi 
Queen-mother  by  setting  aside  her  interferences  and  suggei 
tions  from  Paris ;  it  was  he  that  had  organized  and  mail 
tained  the  correspondence  with  the  Sealed  Knot  and  wii 
other  Royalists  in  England,  urged  them  on  or  checked  thei 
on  occasion,  and  been  at  the  centre  of  all  the  strings.  B 
but  stepped  into  his  natural  place,  therefore,  in  becoining  tl 
Prime  Minister  of  Charles  at  the  Restoration.  With  sue 
a  king,  and  with  such  a  complexity  of  interests  and  intrigu< 
round  him,  it  was  a  position  of  enormous  risk  and  enormoi 
responsibility.  The  English  premiership  was  not  then  tl 
organized  institution  it  has  since  become.  All  the  ministei 
held  directly  from  the  King,  could  negotiate  with  him  indc 
pendently  in  the  affairs  of  their  several  departments,  and  coul 
be  dismissed  by  him  at  his  own  pleasure ;  it  was  in  the  powe 
of  the  King  also  to  have  private  consultations  with  persoE 
about  him  not  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  do  acts  by  th& 
persuasion  of  which  the  Privy  Council  or  the  nominal  Cabin-* 
knew  nothing ;  and  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  the  King  migl 
choose  to  follow  the  custom  of  having  a  "  Favourite  '*  for  tl 
time^  and  regulating  his  dealings  with  everybody  else  by  tl 
advice  of  this  Favourite,  that  any  one  minister  could  exercL 
general  control.  There  is  no  more  interesting  passage  i 
Clarendon  than  those  pages  of  the  Continuation  of  his  Li 
where  he  specifies  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undefined  mini! 
terial  supremacy.  His  conclusion,  he  tells  us,  was  to  acce] 
the  place  as  clearly  his  by  right  and  by  necessity,  and  to  c 
his  best  as  prime  minister  for  Charles  till  Charles  shoul 
discard  him,  but  to  avoid  the  name  of  "  prime  minister,"  i 
unpopular  in  England,  and  to  exercise  the  functions,  in  as  coi 
stitutional  a  n\.anner  as  possible,  in  his  capacity  as  Lord  Hig 
Chancellor.  In  this  capacity,  and  as  Privy  Councillor  an 
member  of  the  Junto,  he  could  have  access  to  the  King  at  a 
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times,  know  all  that  went  on,  and  have  sufficient  power  of 
dietk  or  remonstrance  where  he  disapproved,  without  lodging 
himself  permanently  in  Whitehall,  and  eo  imposing  his  grave 
pnsence  npon  the  King  unofficially  or  unnecessarily,  and 
interfering  with  his  companionships  and  pleasures.  And 
Chides,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  at  least,  was  most 
willing  to  accept  this  Premiership  of  the  Chancellor,  He 
lud  his  conferences  with  other  ministers,  and  his  more  careless 
bonn  with  many  sorts  of  companions,  not  without  effects  that 
vere  annoying  or  thwarting  to  Hyde ;  but,  in  the  main,  he 
nred  himEclf  trouble  by  deferring  to  Hyde  in  everything, 
«nd  Bending  everybody  to  Hyde  that  came  on  any  public 
bnnness. 

The  King  and  The  Frihe  Minister,  Tub  Junto  or  Select 
CiBfflBT  OP  THE  Peiv¥  COUNCIL,  and  The  Privy  Councii. 
itself:  snch  was  the  top  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Restoration 
Go?enunent.  Bnt  the  apparatus  included  The  Fa.rliauknt; 
ind  all  depended  on  the  proper  connexion  and  cooperation 
of  the  top  of  the  apparatus  with  this  main  body  of  it. 

Now  the  Parliament  to  which  the  King,  the  Prime  Minister, 
theJimto,  and  the  Privy  Council,  had  to  adjust  themselves, 
for  some  time  at  least,  was  that  Comvkntiom  Parliament 
vhich  had  met  on  the  25th  of  April  1660,  and  which  on  the 
MTeath  day  of  its  sittings  had  received  the  King's  communi- 
otioiu  from  Breda,  transmitted  tbeir  enthusiastic  response,  and 
MiQged  for  his  return.  I.  Tie  Hoitse  of  Lords. — At  the  first 
iDHtm^  of  the  Parliament  this  House  had  been  merely 
1  Tohntary  gathering  of  such  of  the  old  peers  as  had  chosen 
to  come,  knowing  that  tbey  were  wanted.  There  were  but 
ten  peers  present,  with  the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  the  chair. 
Bnt  tliese  had  beaten  up  for  recruits,  with  such  effect  that 
on  April  27  twenty-six  peers  were  present,  and  on  the  1st  of 
May,  when  there  was  the  reception  of  the  King's  letters  and 
the  invitation  for  him  to  return,  as  many  as  forty-one.  This 
number  remained  pretty  steady  through  the  subsequent  days, 
till  May  31,  the  second  day  after  bis  Majesty's  arrival  at 
Whitehall,  when  it  was  voted,  by  his  Majesty's  request,  that 
peers  made  by  his  father  during  the  Civil  War  should  be 
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admitted.  That  day,  according-ly,  the  House  rose  to  s 
It  was  the  last  day  of  the  proviBional  speakership  of  t 
of  Manchester.  The  arran^iDent  thenceforward  wa 
as  by  old  castom,  the  Lord  Chancellor  should  occc 
woolsack,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  commission  from  the 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  had  just  been  appointee 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  On  the  let  of  June  Hyc 
the  chair  for  the  first  time,  with  eighty  lords  presen 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Glo 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquises  of  Dorchesi 
Newcastle,  thirty-seven  Earls  (among  whom  the  Earl  o 
bury  ventured  to  show  his  face),  five  Viscounts  (of 
Cromwell's  son-in-law  Falconbridge  was  one),  and 
three  Barons.  The  King  himself  made  his  appearance 
House  that  day,  and,  the  Commons  having  been  sun 
to  meet  him,  made  his  first  address  to  the  two  Houi 
lowed  by  a  longer  speech  from  the  Chancellor.  He  ah 
his  assent,  Le  Roy  le  reu/f,  to  three  Bills  of  pressing  i 
ance  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  two  Houses,  one  r 
being  an  Act  for  confirming  the  present  Parliament  ; 
moving  all  doubts  of  its  validity  hitherto.  This,  as  i 
reconstituted  the  two  Houses ;  and  from  that  day  b 
seventy  and  a  hundred  peers  continued  to  he  the  ma 
attendance  in  the  Upper  House,  though,  as  the  samt 
were  not  always  present,  the  total  number  of  peers  ai 
may  have  exceeded  a  hundred.  They  were  all  tempi 
lay  peers,  the  readmission  of  Bishops  not  having  ye 
even  discussed.  Between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
bad  been  Parliamentarians,  and  were  of  Fresbyterian  \ 
sessions'.  II.  The  Home  ^  Commons. — This  House,  ii 
be  remembered,  no  longer  included  representatives 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  was  a  representation  of  Ei 
and  Wales  only,  in  the  old  fashion.  Of  the  500  m< 
wlio  had  been  returned  by  the  constituencies  moFE 
400  had  taken  their  seats  at  once.  When  the  Houi 
counted  on  the  5th  of  May  there  were  400  present.    Be' 

1  Lords  Jouniala,  from  April  25  to  Jnne  1,  I6W. 
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is  they  bad  been  in  a  fervour  of  Royalism  among  the  consti- 
txiencies,  they  were^  almost  to  a  man,  friends  of  the  Restoration 
at  all  risks,  and  prepared  to  support  Charles  after  they  had 
received  him.     Lambert,  Harrison,  Ludlow,  Scott,  Weaver, 
Miles  Corbet,  and  other  Republicans  or  Regicides  who  had 
been  daringly  proposed  for  constituencies,  had  been  rejected. 
Actually,  however,  two  of  the  Regicides  had  got  in, — Colonel 
lohn   Hutchinson    for    Nottingham,   and    Colonel    Richard 
Ingoldsby  for  Aylesbury ;  and  there  were  at  least  two  more 
who,  though   they  had   not   signed    the    death-warrant   of 
Charles  I,  as  these  had  done,  had  taken  part  in  his  trial, — 
I    Fnmcis  Lassels,  member  for  AUerton  in  Yorkshire,  and  Robert 
Wallop,  member  for  Whitchurch.     Several  others  must  have 
been  aneasy  in  their  seats,  in  recollection  of  their  extremely 
Kepoblican  antecedents.    There  was  also  in  the  House  a  consi- 
deiable  sprinkling  of  Oliverians  proper,  or  persons  who  had 
been  conspicuous  supporters  and  servants  of  the  Protectorate, 
M  distinct  from  the  old  Republicans.    Monk  himself,  Admiral 
Montague,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  were  Oliverians 
who  had  already  splendidly  redeemed  themselves  by  hailing 
the  Restoration   or  helping  towards  it, — to  whom  may  be 
JwMed  Lord    Broghill,    Clarges,    and   William    Pierrepoint. 
Oliverians  not  so  sure  of  forgiveness,  but  who  had  yet  to 
c^  it,  were  Sir   Charles  Wolseley,  Richard  Norton,   and 
Andrew  Marvell,  member   for   Hull.     Among   Royalists  in 
Monk's  retinue,  whether  Oliverians  or  not  before,  were,  be- 
sides his  brother-in-law  Clarges,  Colonels  Knight  and  Clobery, 
wd  Mr.  William  Morrice.     Among  the  members  one  notes, 
"lore  miscellaneously,    Fairfax,    Lord    Bruce,    Sir   William 
Waller,    Holies,   Arthur   Annesley,    Prynne,    Major-General 
Browne,  Colonel  Massey,  Sir  George  Booth,  Colonel  Fagg, 
discount  Falkland,  Sir  Thomas  Wenman,  Alexander  Popham, 
Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Surrey,  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Wilts,  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton,  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  Sir  Robert  Pye,  Sir 
William  Penn,  Sir  Edward  Deering,  John  Rushworth,  John 
Crewe,  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Arthur  Onslow,   Sir  Anthony 
Jrby,  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  Alderman  Robinson  of  London, 
and  the  lawyers  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Glynne,  Matthew 
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Hale^  Maynard,  and  Heneagfe  Finch.    Altogether,  the  HonBe, 
though  with  old  Episcopalian  Royalists  in  it,  and  young 
Royalists  pliable  enough  on  the  Church-question,  was  mas- 
sively Presbyteriano-Royalist. — In  the  month  it  had  sat  be- 
fore the  King's  arrival  the  most  active  members  in  shaping 
the   business   and   keeping  all  in    proper  order,  under  Sir 
Ilarbottle    Grimstone's    Speakership,    had    been   Anneeley, 
Prynne,  Pierrepoint,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Morrioe, 
Clarges,  Crewe,  Alderman  Robinson,  and  the  lawyers.     The 
two  first  are  especially  conspicuous  in  the  journals.    Annesley, 
as  President  of  the  Council  in  State,  had  reported  daily  from 
that  body  and  submitted  th^  most  important  motions,  while 
Prynne,  as  an  independent  member  of  peculiar  celebrity,  had 
taken  a  great  deal  upon  himself.     Holies  had  gone  to  the 
Hague  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  King,  or  he  would 
have  been   as   prominent.     There  was   no   division   till  the     | 
29th  of  May,  and  then  only  on  the  question  of  adopting  some 
amendments  by  the  Lords  on  a  bill  that  had  been  sent  up 
to  that  House.     There  were  then  170  present,  of  whom  104 
voted  Yea  and  66  voted  No.     It  was  the  day  of  the  King's 
arrival  iu  Whitehall.     On  the  Ist  of  June,  when  the  House 
was  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  meet  his  Majesty  in  the 
Lords,  as  many  as  400  may  have  been  again  present. — ^Thence- 
forward,   the    Parliament    having   been   confirmed   and    re- 
constituted that  day  by  the  King's  assent  to  the  Act  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  interim  Council  of  State  having  been  super- 
seded  by  the  new   Ministry   and   Privy   Council,   and  tb© 
members  of  the  House  having  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance,  all  was  to  go  in  regular  routine.     While  the 
Chancellor  presided  iu  the  Lords,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstooc 
sat  on  as  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  with  steady  attendances 
about  him  of  from  200  to  300,  rising  on  occasion  to  about 
350 ;  and  Annesley,  Holies,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Morrice,  the  leading  councillors  or  minister 
in    the   House,   interpreted   between    it   and   the   Junto,    ^^ 
between  it  and  the  King,  and  managed  accordingly.     There 
were  other  members  who  were  much  about  the  King  or  i^ 
employment  at  Court ;  and  Prynne  was  still  most  conspicuously 
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active  as  an  independent  member^.  Monk  and  Montague 
'were  soon  to  be  removed  by  their  peerages  to  the  other 
House. 

One  great  business  in  which   the   Parliament  had   been 
engaged  before  his  Majesty's  arrival  was  that  of  Pardon  or 
Revenge.     The  basis  for  proceedings  in   this  business  was 
furnished  by  that  Declaration,  dated  from  Breda,  April  4, 
and   entitled  His  Majesff/*8   Graciom  Declaration   to  all  his 
Loving   Subjects^   which    had    been    one   of  the    documents 
brought  over  by  Greenville  to  Monk,  and  which,  after  having 
been  kept  in  reserve  till  the  fit  moment,  had  been  produced 
in  the  two  Houses  on  the  1st  of  May  with   such  immense 
effect  (Vol.  V.  pp.  696-698).     Monk's  advice  having  been 
that  his  Majesty  should  promise  the  freest  and  widest  in- 
demnity possible,  and  Hyde  and  his  associates  abroad  having 
concurred,  this  was  one  portion  of  the  Declaration : — 

"And,  to  the  end  that  the  fear  of  punishment  may  not  engage 
any,  conscious  to  themselves  of  what  is  past,  to  a  perseverance  in 
guilt  for  the  future,  by  opposing  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  their 
country  in  the  restoration  both  of  King,  Peers,  and  People  to  tlieir 
just,  ancient,  and  fundamental  rights.  We  do,  by  these  presents, 
declare, — That  We  do  grant  a  Free  and  General  Pardon,  which  We 
we  ready,  on  demand,  to  pass  under  Our  Great  Seal  of  England,  to 
all  Our  subjects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  who  within  forty 
<Jay8  after  the  publishing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  upon  this  Our  grace 
and  flavour,  and  shall  by  any  public  act  declai-e  their  doing  so,  and 
that  they  return  to  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  good  subjects  : 
f^ixepting  mdy  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  excepted  by  Parlia- 
^^i— these  only  to  be  excepted.  Let  all  Our  subjects,  how  faulty 
*5ever,  rely  upon  the  word  of  a  King,  solemnly  given  by  this  present 
^declaration,  that  no  crime  whatsoever,  committed  against  Us  or 
9^r  Royal  Father  before  the  publication  of  this,  shall  ever  rise  in 
judgment,  or  be  brought  in  question,  against  any  of  them,  to  the 
least  endamagement  of  them,  either  in  their  lives,  liberties,  or 
estates,  or  (as  far  forth  as  lies  in  Our  power)  so  much  as  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  reputations  by  any  reproach  or  term  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  rest  of  Our  best  subjects  :  We  desiring  and  ordaining 
that  henceforth  all  notes  of  discord,  separation,  and  difference  of 
Parties,  be  utterly  abolished  among  all  Our  subjects ;  whom  We  invite 

^  Commons  Journals  from  April  25  1—66  (including  complete  list  of  the 
w  June  4,  1660 ;  and  Pari.  Hist.  IV.       Commons). 
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*ari  eoajmm  to  »  perfect  onioa  amau^  themaeives  aniitfr  0 

A*  thi«  Declarattoa  waa  pnblisluiti  ia  Laodan.  •to.  the 
M^  ly  order  of  tbe  Hooaes,  all  who  ctb^se  to  JkTa3  tb« 
of  h  befote  ttie  lOth  of  June  were  to  be  safe,  witb  t 
eeptioa  nfsoA  aa  might  he  imp[ied  in  the  parage  in 
Who  the  MKepted  colprita  wera  to  be  depended  i 
Partumeot  itself.  The  two  Hooses  were  to  make  the 
tiofM,  n>d  Dot  the  Kioj^  or  Eiis  C>ancilk)». 

The  bnshiesa  bad  begun  in  the  Commoos  oo  the 
Maj,  the  dar  after  the  proctamatioa  of  his  still 
Majestj,  «Mr.  rmeh  reports  a  Bffl  of  Genenl  I 
"  lodeniDitT  and  OhliTion,  which  was  this  day  read  t1 
"  time,"  is  the  record  in  the  Commons  Joamals.  The 
readinc^  wag  on  the  12th,  when  a  significant  iodicatit 
jfiven  where  the  exceptions  would  lie.  Passages  fro 
Joomalfl  of  the  Ramp  concerning  the  late  King's  Tri; 
read,  and  also  a  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Trial 
Natnrallr  this  caased  a  scene.  Divers  members  prei«[ 
had  been  among  the  King's  Judges,  "did  severally  < 
"Iiow  far  they  were  concerned  in  the  said  proceeding 
"  their  sense  thereon."  Happy  those  who  could  saj 
thongh  name<l  among  the  Commissioners  for  the  Tria 
had  never  sat  in  the  Court,  or  had  discontinued  their  s 
before  the  fatal  close.  For  it  was  the  actual  Regicidi 
the  House  was  now  in  search  of,  first  of  all,  as  the  net 
exceptions  from  the  General  Indemnity,  and  these  Re; 
were  now  voted  to  be  such  of  the  King's  Judges  as  ha 
present  at  the  lart  sitting  of  the  Court  and  the  pronoi 
of  ihe  sentence  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  Janoarj',  1' 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  signed  the  subsequent 
warrant  of  Monday  the  29th.  The  debate,  having 
adjourned,  was  resumed  on  the  14th  of  May,  witV 
definite  farther  results.  It  was  then  resolved  "Tl 
those  persons  who  sat   in  judgment  upon  the  late  '. 
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Majeisty  when  the   sentence   was  pronounced   for  his   con- 
demnation be  forthwith  secured," — a  resolution  which,  though 
absolute   in  the    wording,   could   apply,  of  course,  only  to 
such  of  them  as  were  still  alive ;   also  that  Mr.  John  Cook, 
who   had  been  the  solicitor  or  prosecuting  counsel  at  the 
Trial,   and    Messrs.   Andrew  Broughton   and   John   Phelps, 
who  had  been  the  clerks  of  the  Court,  and  Edward  Dendy, 
who   had   been   the   sergeant-at-arms,    should    be   forthwith 
secured ;  also  that  the  two  executioners  of  the  King,  if  they 
were  discoverable,  should  be  secured,  with  specification  on 
chance  of  a  certain  person  named  Matthew,  who  had  boasted 
of  being  one  of  them  and  of  having  received  <3^300  for  the 
work;  also  that  Cornet  Joyce,  of  Holmby  House  celebrity, 
should  be  secured  ;  and,  finally,  "  That  the  number  of  Seven, 
"of  those  who  sat  in  judgment  when   sentence  was  given 
"  upon  the  late  King*s  Majesty,  be  the  number  who  shall  be 
"excepted,  for  life  and  estate,   out  of  the  Act  of  General 
"Pardon  and  Oblivion."     These  Resolutions  were  unanimous. 
They  amounted  to  this : — that,  while  all  the  Regicide  Judges 
^ere  to  be  branded  as  infamous,  and  all  the  survivors  of  them, 
and  six  or  seven  persons  more,  were  to  be  secured,  to  await 
^^deration  of  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  them,  it  was 
*"©  desire  of  the  House  that  the  number  of  the  surviving 
-'^^icide  Judges  to  be  proceeded  against  capitally  should  be 
'"^^xicted  to  seven,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  reserved  for 
'^^toor  punishments.     There  was  no  security  so  far  that  other 
^^Iprits,  not  among  the  Regicide  Judges,  e.  g.  the  additional 
^*^   or  seven  above-named,  might  not  be  thought  worthy  of 
^^th  for  tieir  particular  shares  in  the  great  crime  ^. 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the  Regicide 

••^dges  present  at  the   sentence   in   Westminster   Hall    on 

Saturday,  Jan.  27,  1648-9.     They  were  sixty-seven  in   all, 

^^  whom  twenty-three  were  now  dead.     In  the  following  list 

ftey  are  arranged  alphabetically,  save  that  the  first  four  are 

P^t  in  a  group  by  themselves.     An  asterisk  prefixed  to  a 

^ame  denotes  the  aggravation  of  having  been  not  only  one 

1  Commons  Journals  of  dates. 
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of  the  sixty-seven  present  at  the  sentence,  but  also  one  of  the 
fifty ^nine  who  signed  the  death-warrant  two  days  afler : — 


*  John  Bradshaw  ((2ea^. 

*  Oliver  Cromwell  (dead). 

*  Henry  Ireton  {dectd), 

*  Thomas  Pride  (dead), 

Francis  Allen  (dead), 

*  John  Alured  (dead), 
Thomas  Andrews  (dead), 

*  John  Barkstead. 

*  Daniel  Blagrave. 

*  John  Blakiston  (d.ead), 

*  Sir  John  Bourchier. 

*  John  Carew. 

*  William  Cawley. 

*  Gregory  Clements. 

*  Sir  William  Constable  (dead). 

*  Miles  Corbet. 

*  Sir  John  Danvers  (dead). 

*  Richard  Dean  (dead). 

*  John  Dixwell. 

*  John  Downes. 

*  Humphrey  Edwards  (dead). 

*  Isaac  Ewer  {dead). 

*  George  Fleetwood. 

*  Augustine  Garland. 

*  WiUiam  GofiFe. 

*  Lord  Grey  of  Groby  (dead), 
Thomas  Hammond  (dead), 

*  Thomas  Harrison. 
Edmund  Harvey. 
William  Heveningham. 

*John  Hewson. 
Cornelius  Holland. 

*  Thomas  Horton  (dead). 


*  John  Hutchinson. 

*  John  Jones. 

*  Robert  Lilbume. 
John  Lisle. 

*  Sir  Michael  Livesey. 
Nicholas  Love. 

*  Edmund  Ludlow. 

*  Henry  Marten. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Mauleverer  (dea^ 

*  Simon  Mayne. 

*  Gilbert  Millington. 

*  John  Moore  (dead), 

*  Sir  Gregory  Norton  (dead)m 

*  John  Okey. 

*  Peregrine  Pelham  (dead). 
Isaac  Pennington. 

*  Vincent  Potter. 

*  William  Purefoy  (dead). 

*  Owen  Rowe. 

*  William  Say. 

*  Thomas  Scott. 

*  Adrian  Scroope. 

*  Henry  Smith. 

*  Anthony  Stapley  (dead). 

*  James  Temple. 

*  Peter  Temple. 

*  Robert  Tichbourne. 
Matthew  Tomlinson. 

*  John  Venn  (dead), 

*  Sir  Hardress  Waller. 

*  Valentine  Walton. 

*  Thomas  Wayte. 

*  Edward  Whalley. 

*  Thomas  Wogan  \ 


Two  most  positive  Regicides  are  here  omitted.     These  ar^' 
Thomas   Challoner,   and   Cromweirs  kinsman,   Richard  In- 
goldsby,  commonly  called   Dick  Ingoldsby.     The   reason  is 


'  List  in  I-iordH  Journals  of  July  23, 
1 660 ;  where,  however,  the  names  of 
Hutchinson  and  Tomlinson  are  omitted, 
for  reasons  there  given.  For  the  asterisks 
I  have  gone  to  the  death-warrant  itself, 
as  given  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  719-720.  The 
Lord.s  Journals  of  the  above  date  also 


give  the  names  from  the  death-warrant, 
but  \iith  two  omitted  for  certain  reasons. 
— I  have  culled  the  de€kd  in  the  list 
from  Noble's  Liws  of  the  Regicides. 
The  date  of  death  is  unknown  in  a  good 
many  cases. 


n 
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that  the  CommoDB  had  now  defioed  the  Regicides  to  be  those 
Judges  who  had  been  present  at  the  sentence,  and  Challoner 
and  Ingoldsb;  were  in  the  peculiar  predicament  of  having 
signed  the  death-warrant  withont  having  been  present  at 
the  sentence.  Challoner  had  been  present  almost  every  day 
of  the  trial,  including  that  sitting  in  which  the  sentence  had 
been  agreed  to ;  nay,  he  had  been  in  bis  place  on  the  very 
day  of  the  sentence;  but  he  had  been  absent  at  the  moment 
I  when  it  was  prononnced, — to  compensate  for  which  be  bad 
ngned  the  death-warrant.  Ingoldsby,  it  is  believed,  had 
Ngoed  the  death-warrant  without  having  been  present  at 
the  trial  at  alL  How  it  was  to  fare  with  Cballoner  in  the 
aicamstances  we  shall  see  very  soon.  That  Ingoldsby  was 
to  escape  without  any  ponishinent  whatever  was  a  foregone 
conclugion  even  now.  And  no  wonder.  Regicide  though  he 
*M,  had  he  not  amply  purchased  his  pardon  by  his  gallant 
tapture  of  Lambert  and  suppression  of  the  last  struggle  of  the 
Bepnblic,  and  had  he  not  been  thanked  for  that  service  by 
the  House  itself  not  three  weeks  ago?  There  could  be  no 
thought  now  of  penul  procedure  in  his  case.  He  was  even 
to  be  eiceptionally  recommended  to  his  Majesty's  favour; 
lod,  though  the  awkward  fact  of  his  name  ou  the  death- 
wanant  was  to  be  remembered  jocularly  against  bim  to  the 
t^od  ot  his  life,  he  had  his  famous  explanation  ready,  and  could 
tarn  off  the  Iangh>. 

^'nk  the  list  of  the  sixty-seven  before  them,  the  Commons 
•dwnced  a  step  on  the  15th  of  May.  They  at  once  dis- 
tiJigoished  the  four  at  the  top  of  the  list  from  the  rest,  for 
res'ong  perfectly  obvious;  and,  these  four  being  dead  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  punishment  personally,  they  excepted 
them  from  the  Bill  of  Pardon  and  Oblivion  by  the  method 
of  foflthumons  Attainder  for  High  Treason.  This  involved 
the  absolute  and  immediate  forfeiture  of  all  the  property 
pwseaged  by  them  at  the  date  of  their  treason,  and  also  the 
'"wrmption  of  their  blood,"  or  the  stoppt^  of  all  titles, 
pwperties,  or  rights  that  might  come  from  them,  or  through 

1  3«e  note,  VoL  III.  pp.  720-721. 
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them,  to  their  deacradanta.  Accordinglj,  it  was 
revolved  "That  John  Brsdshaw,  deceased,  late  serg 
"  law,  be  one  of  thoee  that  shall,  hy  Act  of  Farliamei 
"  tainted  of  hi^  treason  for  the  morthering  of  the  lat 
"  M^eirty,"  and  iimilarly  for  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  df 
"  Henry  Ireton,  deceased,"  and  "Thomas  Pride,  decea 
each  attainder  to  date  from  the  let  of  Jannaiy,  1648- 
fipeeiljeation  of  four  of  the  sixtj-seven  having  been  i 
the  House  iteclf,  the  Bill  of  Pardon  and  Oblivion  was  : 
for  thi.'  rest,  to  a  committee  for  consideration  and 
Much  depended  on  the  composition  of  this  commit 
roiisiited  of  fifty-two  members,  and  included  A 
Prynne,  Lord  Commissioner  Tyrrel,  Lord  Comn 
Wi<ldrin(iton,  Olynne,  Maynard,  Matthew  Hale,  Lord '. 
Sir  Anthony  Irby,  and  Mr.  Heneage  Finch.  Hav 
iniiiited  the  committee,  the  HouBe  turned  to  other 
for  n  wliilt',  taking  care,  however,  on  the  17th  of  ] 
juiKS  e(>ni|irehonsive  resolutions  empowering  sherifiij  ai 
otilei'm  to  warch  for  and  seize  all  or  any  of  the  fo 
liejr"'''^''  J»tlges  that  were  still  living,  and  also  to  si 
mtaleB,  n'al  or  jiersonal,  of  all  the  Bixty-seven,  living  < 
with  a»  Btvorapanyiug  resolution  requiring  the  Coi 
State  to  stop  all  the  {torts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  es 
the  ftigitivea.  The  House  of  Lonis,  when  asked  to 
with  theso  ri'soliitions,  demurred  iJomewhat  to  the  on 
vtv-itwl  [Hiwers  in  the  Counoil  of  State,  regarding  that 
tt'UH>orary  and  anomalous;  but  this  did  not  prevent  t 
ent-r^-tio  notion  of  the  police  by  the  order  of  the  L« 
'11tt>  Ki'gioiiltv  were  hunted  for  most  diligently,  Harri 
l>et'n  alrtvtdy  eapturetl  in  Staffordshire,  and  on  the 
M»y  he  «»!« ivmmittwl  to  the  Tower'. 

The  Committee  on  the  Indemnity  Bill  were  still  e 
with  it  when  the  King  cnwsed  fn>m  the  Hague  to 
iu  Mi'uta^e's  Beet,  journeyed  thence  to  Canterhn 
Rtuhtrtiter,  and  made  his  i:tvat  entry  into  London 
Syth  of  May,     After  his  Majesty  was  in  London,  he  1 

■  ^'ununviu  JgunulB  irf  JbMi. 
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Hyde  for  him,  or  the  Junto  and  the  Courtiers  g-enerally, 
ght  have  something  to  do  privately  with  the  farther 
pT-ogress  of  the  Bill,  and  with  the  suggestion  of  the  persons 
tliat  ought  to  be  excepted. 

Tnblicly,  however,  the  business  went  on  still  within  the 
Coinmons.     On  the  31st  of  May,  the  second  day  after  the 
King's  arrival,  Mr.  Heneage  Finch,  from  the  Committee,  re- 
ported several   amendments   to   the    Bill;    these  and   other 
amendments,  some  of  them  originating  in  the  House  itself, 
were  discussed  that  day,  and  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  of  June  ; 
a&d  on  the  5th  of  June  the  House  was  in  a  position  to  put 
the  question  "  That  the  Seven  Persons  who  by  former  order 
"are  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  for  life 
"and  estate  be  named  here  in  this  House."     The  question 
luiTing  been  carried  unanimously  in  the  affirmative,  one  of 
the  seven  to  be  so  excepted  was  at  once  named.     He   was 
Thomas  Harrison.     No  more  were  named  that  day ;  but  next 
day  the  other  six  were  named  and  agreed  to  in  this  order — 
William  Say,  John  Jones^  Thomas  Scott,  Cornelius  Holland, 
John  Lisle,  and  John  Barkstead.     Of  these  only  Jones,  in 
addition  to    Harrison,  was  yet  in   custody ;    most  had  es- 
^ped,  or  were  to  escape,  to  the  continent.     The  tale  of  the 
8even  surviving  Regicide    Judges  to   be   proceeded   against 
capitally  was  now  complete.   The  roll  of  the  doomed,  however, 
^as  not  yet  closed ;  for  on  the  7th  of  June  it  was  resolved 
^t  John  Cook,   Andrew   Broughton,   and   Edward  Dendy 
Aoold,  in   respect  of  their  prominent,  though  subordinate, 
parts  at  the  King's  trial,  be  in  the  extreme  class  of  those 
^cepted  both    for    life  and  estate,  and    also  that  the  two 
^ecntioners  "who  were  upon    the   scaffold  in  a  disguise" 
would  be  in  the  same  extreme  class.     About  these  two  the 
House  had  been  making  every  inquiry.     One  hears  no  more 
of  the  person  called  Matthew,  suspected  on  the  14th  of  May; 
hut  William  Lilly  the  astrologer  had,  by  order  of  the  House 
rfJune  2,  been  examined  by  a  committee  as  to  Ms  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  the  report  from  this  committee  had 
"^tt  read  to  the  House  by  Prynne,  June  6.     What  it  was 
^«  do  not  learn  from  the  Journals ;  but  we  have  Lilly's  own 
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account  of  the  evidence  he  gave.  "The  next  Son 
"  one  afler  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,"  sayi 
"  Robert  Spavin,  secretary  unto  Lieutenaut-General  Ci 
"invited  himself  to  dine  with  me,  and  brought  J 
"  Feirson  and  several  othere  along  with  him  to  dinnei 
"  principal  dlBconrse  all  dinner-time  was  only  who  it ' 
"  beheaded  the  King.  One  said  it  was  the  common  ha 
"  another,  Hugh  Peters ;  others  were  nominated,  \ 
"concluded.  Robert  Spavin,  so  soon  as  dinner  wi 
"  took  me  to  the  south  window,  Saith  he,  '  Thest 
"  mistaken ;  they  have  not  named  the  man  that  did  ( 
"it  was  Lieu  enant-Colonel  Joyce.  I  was  in  the  ro< 
"he  fitted  himself  for  the  work — stiiod  behind  him  ' 
"did  it— when  done,  went  in  again  unto  him.  Th< 
"  man  knows  this  but  my  master  [Cromwell],  Con 
"Ireton,  and  myself.'  'Doth  not  Mr,  Rushwort 
"Army  Secretary]  know  it?'  said  I.  'No,  he  dt 
"aaith  Spavin,  The  same  thing  Spaviu  since  hj 
"  related  to  me  when  we  were  alone,"  Substantially 
been  Lilly's  information  to  Prj'une  ;  who,  says  Lilly,  " 
"  much  civility  make  a  report  hereof  to  the  House." 
ingly,  next  day  (June  7),  after  Mr.  Annesley  bad 
the  examination  of  another  witness,  Leonard  Watson,  1 
the  person  who  executed  the  late  King,  there  was  a  r< 
of  the  order  of  May  14  for  the  arrest  of  Joyce,  with 
for  the  arrest  also  of  Hugh  Peters.  There  could  be 
popular  candidate  for  one  of  the  execution erships,  if 
the  executionership-in-chief,  than  this  unfortunate  ] 
It  was  with  delight  that  the  town  heard  of  his  prol 
dictment  in  that  character;  and  this  rhyme  was 
concocted  for  the  newspapers, — 

'  The  best  man  nest  to  Jupiter 
"Was  put  to  death  by  Hugh  Peter.' 

In  tbe  House  itself  the  notion  that  Peters  had  struck 
was  too  ludicrous  for  serious  belief;  but  it  scema 
occurred  to  them  that  the  rhyme,  if  not  true  in  tb 
sense,  might  be  construed  in  another,  and  that  in  , 
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the  arrest  of  the  notorious  parson  would  be  universally  satis- 
bctorjr.  Beally,  ae  far  as  one  can  see,  the  order  for  the 
amst  of  Peters,  at  this  stage  at  least,  came  about  by  the 
KddeDt  of  Lilly's  babble  in  the  Committee  ^ 

Oa  the  same  7th  of  June  on  which  there  were  the  five 
additional  exceptions  for  life  and  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
Joyce  and  Peters  there  were  two  other  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  One  was  the  completion 
of  ■  resolution  by  the  Commons  in  these  words :  "  Besolved 
"lad  declared  by  Uie  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled 
"Hut  they  do  by  this  their  public  act,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
"themgelves  and  every  one  of  them,  and  of  all  the  Commons 
"of  England,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever  they  be, — ex- 
''t^ing  only  as  is,  or  siall  hereafler  be,  excepted  bj/  this 
'Hfliaaent  in  an  Act  of  Free  and  General  Panhn,  Indemnifj/, 
"and  Oblivion,  now  under  consideration, — lay  hold  upon  his 
"M^esty's  free  and  general  Pardon,  in  his  late  gracious 
"letters  and  Declaralion  granted,  tendered,  or  expressed," 
us  other  was  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  by  the  King, 
ivcoDi mended  by  the  two  Houses,  and  dated  June  6,  requiring 
>n  Uie  surviving  Regicide  Judges  not  already  in  custody, 
forty  in  nnmber,  with  Cook,  Broughton,  and  Phelps,  to  sur- 
Rnder  themselves  within  fourteen  days  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Wfds,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
uutdon,  or  some  Sheriff,  "  under  pain  of  being  excepted  from 
u;  pardon  or  indemnity  for  their  respective  lives  and  estates." 
Batb  these  incidents  might  bear  a  merciful  construction. 
%  the  first  the  House  had,  with  the  exception  we  have  put 
>»  italics,  taken  the  whole  nation  under  its  wing,  many  of 

'  ComrooBsJoamalsofdatM  ;  Lilly's  fiiwl  ».    Though  this  may  hsTe  been 

JiWijq/'AwI.i/VondrinKj,  as  quoted  for  the  «Bke  of  the  rhyme  only,  it  ia 

■CliUiben'sBiniiD/7)iiyi,1.18ii;  ud  correct     In  hia  on-n  letters  he  aitpwA 

tw  Mwji-p«mphitts  in  the  Thommson  himself  always  "  Hnah  Peter."    So  we 

■Mwion— ^»    Ezact  Ateompt    com-  ire  informed  in  Vol.  VL  of  the  Fourth 

"■wuiw  (Ae    Cki^  Trainocliojw  of  Serie*    of  the  Hauaehiaeat  liilorieai 

■•IVwJf,n^MM,^e.,  iP«A(*(dai7y  Society  Colhtlicnt  (p,  81),  where  many 

^  mi  Brndvtt  in  bolh  Hutmra  of  letters  of  his  ar«  printed  from  the  HSS. 

"•liaMnl,-    jmUuW    by    Avthoriti  They   are    addressed    chiedy  to   John 

iKii-  for  Jane  1—8,  1660),  and  Mcr-  Wintbrop,  Junr. ;  »boni,  on  icconnt  of 

•rt"  VnvJiotu    iJone    6—12,   ltS60).  their  peculiar  relationship  by  marriage, 

iM  xcDDd  contain*   the  rhyme.— In  be  calls  "dear  and  loving  son."    But 

'^  Apne,   It  may  be  ohaerved,  tbe  FtUr  will  be  Pettrt  la  long  as  be  Is 

>u"  is  given  aa  FOtr,  without  the  remembered  in  the  world. 

TOL.  TL,  D 
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its  own  culpable  members  included,  assuring  them  that  they 
were  safe.  The  other  might  be  interpreted  as  a  distinct 
pledge  by  the  King  that  those  of  the  Regicides  that  should 
surrender  in  terms  of  the  Proclamation  would  fare  the  better 
for  their  confidence  in  his  clemency  ^. 

Stilly  in  that  phrase  of  the  Commons  which  we  have  put  in 
italics,  a  vast  deal  was  left  dubious.     It  left  several  questions 
open.     In  the  first   place^   what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  fbe 
thirty-seven  Regicide  jTudges  still  living,  over  and  above  the 
seven  that  had  been  selected  capitally,  and  what  was  to  be 
the  posthumous  dealing  with  the  nineteen  dead,  over  anl. 
above  the  four  it  had  been  decided  to  attaint  in  chief? 
the  second  place^  were  any  others  not  yet  named  to  be  c 
especially   as   Regicides   and   dealt   with   as   such?    As  &* 
House  had  marked  its  determination  to  seek  its  chief  vi 
from  among  those  immediately  concerned  in  any  way  with  th 
King's  death,  and  had  consequently  doomed  Cook,  Broughtoim^ 
Dendy,  and  the  two  executioners,  if  they  could  be  found  ont^y 
to  the  same  gibbet  with  the  seven  selected  Regicide  Judges 
themselves,  might  they  not  now  enlarge  their  definition  of  tbe 
Regicides  by  bringing  in  some  of  those  of  the  Judges  who, 
though  not  present  at  the  actual  sentence,  had  taken  flome 
active  previous  part  in  the  Trial,  and  also  some  others  who 
had  officiated  at  the  Trial,  though  not  as  Judges  ?    K  so,  ho^ 
many  more  were  to  be  so  counted  as  Regicides  ?   Then,  apai* 
altogether  from  the  fate  of  those  implicated  in  the  one  crim^ 
of  the  regicide,  there  was  the  farther  question  of  the  selection 
of  victims  from  the  community  at  large,  on  account  of  th® 
notoriety  of  their  actings,  whether  civil  or  military,  through 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Anarchy- 
There  could  be  no  general  security  till  that  question  al^ 
was  decided. 


*  Commons  Joamals   of  date,  and  clamation  were  Gregory  GlementBy  , 

original  black  letter  copy  of  the  King's  rison,  John  Jones,  and  Matthew  '^?Zm 

Proclamation.    On  comparing  the  list  linson.    Probably  Clements  was  bf  •^S 

of  the  Regicide  Judges  summoned  to  time  already  in  custody,  with  Haiti^^J 

surrender  in   this    Ptoclamation  with  and  Jones.    Tomlinson   was   at  J**"^ 

that  of  the  Regicide  Judges  given  ante  when  wanted,  whether  m  custody 

at  p.  28,  I  find  that  the  four  surviving  not. 
Regicide  Judges  not  named  in  the  Pro- 
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On  the  8th  aod  9th  of  Jane  there  wae  some  farther  light 
ID  the  Commons  on  all  these  queBtiooB.     On  the  first  of  those 
days,   "  a  qoestion  being  propounded,  That  the  namber  of 
"  tuvnijF  and  no  more  (other  than  those  that  are  already  ex- 
"  cepted,  or  sat  ae  Judges   upon  the  late  King's  Majesty) 
"  shall  be  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and 
"  Oblivion,  for  and  in  respect  only  of  such  pains,  penalties, 
"  and  forfeitnree,  not  extending  to  life,  as  shall  be  thought 
"  fit  to  he  inflicted  on  them  by  another  Act,  intended  to  be 
"  hereafter  passed  for  that  purpose,"  there  were  two  divisions. 
On  the  previous  question,  "  whether  the  question  should  be 
pnt? "  there  were  160  Yeas  against  131  Noes ;  and,  the  ques- 
tion itself  having  been  put,  there  were  153  Yeaa  against  135 
Kott.    In  other  words,  it  wae  carried,  though  not  by  a  large 
nttjority,  that  from  the  general  community,  apart  from  the 
B^ddes,  the  number  of  victims  to  be  selected  should  be 
Hmited  to  TKenty,  and  the  punishments  of  these  should  not 
Mtend  to  death.     But,  next  day,  it  became  evident  that,  as 
nguded  the  Regicides  still  to  be  designated,  the  House  wae 
ID  I  mood  of  severity.     On  a  report  from  Prynne,  who  had 
Ixm  in  his  element   in  a   committee  for  studying  all  the 
wcorda  of  the  King's  Trial,  it  was  found  that  eleven  of  the 
King's  Judges,  in  addition  to  the  sixty-seven  who  had  been 
pttwnt  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  had  taken  such 
*  put  in  the  trial  by  sitting  in  the  Court  once,  twice,  or 
■'Wr,  that  it  would  be  a  farce  not  to  include  them  among 
toe  Segicides.     The    eleven,   here   arranged  alphabetically, 
We  these:— 

'UM  Clultoner :  present  at  three  sittings  of  the  Court  contiDn- 

«m1j,  though  not  after  Jan.  22. 

Thoiua  ChaUoner  ;  present  at  six  sittings,  including  that  of  the 

26tii  Jan.,  where  the  eeutence  was  agreed  to,  and  present  also  on 

the  actual  sentence-day,  though  not  at  the  moment ;  also  a  signer 

of  the  death-warrant. 
J<4a  I>)Te  :  at  one  sitting  only,  but  it  was  that  at  which  the 

Mittace  was  agreed  on. 
John  Fry  (JakI)  :  six  eittings  continuonsly,  to  that  of  Jan.  26,  at 

whidi  the  sentence  was  rough-drafted. 
Sir  James  Harrington :  twice  present. 
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Fr&ncis  Laesela :    three  times  present  continuoiuly,  hot  i 

Jan.  22, — i.e.  same  as  James  Challoner. 
Thomas  Lister  :  one  aiiiiag  only,  and  that  the  fint. 
Sir  Heniy  Mildmay:  four  sittings  continuously,  including 

which  the  sentence  ma  rough-drafted  and  6iially  agreed 
William,  Lord  Monson :  five  sittings,  including  that  of  ag 

on  the  sentence. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  :  three  sittings,  but  not  after  Jan.  21 
Robert  Wallop :  throe  sittings,  of  which  that  of  Jan.  23 

last. 


Besides  the  fifty-six  Regicide  Judges,  thirty-seven  < 
living,  that  had  been  left  in  sospense  out  of  the  total  o 
seven  already  reckoned,  there  were  now,  therefore 
eleven,  of  whom  ten  were  alive,  to  be  treated  as  also  It« 
Then  and  there,  in  a  series  of  B>esolQtions,  the  House  c 
of  all  of  both  sets.  In  one  Resolution,  fifty-two  out 
former  fifly-eix,  including  thirty-four  of  those  livi 
eighteen  of  those  dead,  were  named  together  for  ei 
from  the  Indemnity  in  respect  of  all  pains  and  penalt 
capital,  that  it  might  be  thought  right  to  inflict  upo 
by  another  Act.  The  four  thus  lefl  out  were  Lord  ' 
Groby,  among  the  dead,  and  John  Hutchinson,  Adrian  5 
and  Matthew  Tomlinson,  among  the  living.  Influei 
being  exerted  for  the  family  of  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
was  resolved  not  to  except  him  "as  to  his  own  i 
i.e.  to  leave  bis  family  in  possession  of  what  proper 
been  really  his.  Hutchinson,  who  was  a  member 
House,  had  been  expressing  his  repentance,  and  hs 
sympathy;  and,  while  it  was  resolved  to  expel  him  fn 
House,  and  also  to  declare  him  incapable  of  bearing  an 
of  trust  in  future,  there  was  a  se3>arate  resolution  tbi 
respect  of  his  signal  repentance,"  he  should  be  subject 
fine,  and  no  forfeiture  out  of  any  part  of  his  estate  "  m 
chased  from,  or  belonging  to,  the  public."  Adrian  S 
had  sent  in  a  humble  petition  to  the  House,  in  consid 
of  which  it  was  resolved  that,  by  "  paying  a  year's  rent 
lands  in  lieu  of  a  fiue,"  he  should  be  exempt  from  fartt 
or  loss  of  estate.  Tomlinson,  for  recent  good  condui 
been  virtually  condoned  since  the  17th  of  May,  wh 
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Commons  omitted   him  singly   from  the  Ust  of  Regicides 

to   be  apprehended  and  the  Lords  concurred. — But  what  of 

tlie  new  eleven  ferreted  out  by  Prynne,  to  be  added  to  the 

former  list  ?     By  separate  resolutions^  eight  of  these  were  at 

once  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  fifty-two  excepted  in 

eTeiy  respect  not  capital.      These   were   James   Challoner^ 

Thomas  Challoner^  Fry  {dead),  Harrington,  Lister,  Mildmay^ 

Lord  Monson^  and  Pickering.      The  remaining   three  were 

treated  differently.    The  case  of  Doye,  on  his  humble  petition, 

was  referred  to  a  committee  ;  Lassels,  who  was  a  member  of 

tbe  House,  was  expelled  and  declared  incapable  of  any  public 

tnwfc,  but  was  admitted,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  the  benefit 

of  the  General  Pardon  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  one  year's 

vslne  of  his  estate ;  and  Wallop,  also  a  member  of  the  House, 

WW  required  to  appear  at  next  sitting. — ^The  same   oppor- 

tonity  was  taken  of  disposing  of  the  case  of  John  Phelps,  the 

otter  clerk  of  the  Court  at  the  King's  trial.     Though  he  had 

CKaped  being  conjoined  with  his  fellow-clerk  Broughton  in 

exception  for  life,  it  was  voted  now  that  he  should  be  among 

tiM)6e  amenable  to  any  penalty  short  of  death  ^. 

On  Monday  the  11th  of  June  Wallop  appeared  in  the 
Hoage  according  to  order.  There  was  no  such  favour  for  him 
IB  for  his  fellow-members  Hutchinson  and  Lassels.  Expelled 
the  House  and  declared  incapable  of  public  trusty  he  was 
Kaerved  moreover  for  all  penalties  that  might  be  thought  fit, 
•bortof  death,  and  taken  at  once  into  custody  2.  The  state 
rf  matters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  regarded  the  Regi- 
odeg,  then  stood  thus : — Eighty-four  persons  in  all,  living 
w  dead,  had  been  classed  as  Regicides :  to  wit,  the  sixty-seven 
judges  who  had  been  present  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  sen- 
^i^Doe  and  the  eleven  who  had  taken  a  culpable  part  in  the 
to1»  with  four  of  the  court-officers  at  the  trial,  and  the 
^0  executioners,  whoever  they  were.  Of  these  eighty-four 
y^  votes  had  been  that  four,  who  were  dead,  should  be  pun- 
''W  by  the  most  absolute  posthumous  attainder,  twelve  of 
w  living  should  be  punished  capitally  (seven  of  the  King's 

'  CoDaDQQg  Joomals  of  June  8  and  9.  ^  Ibid.  June  11. 
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judges,  three  of  the  court-officers  at  the  Trial,  and  t 
execationers),  sixty- two  should  stand  excepted  in 
respect  not  capital  (viz.  forty-two  of  the  judges  yet 
wi^  nineteen  of  the  dead  judges  and  one  of  the 
officers),  one  should  have  his  case  &rther  considered  | 
three  should  be  admitted  to  the  hcnefit  of  the  Fardoa  ■ 
tain  conditions  (Hutchinson,  Lassels,  and  Scroope),  v 
unconditionally  (Grey  of  Groby  among  the  dead,  and  ti 
Tomlinson  among  the  living).  For  the  forty-two 
living  judges  excepted  from  death- punishment  much 
depend,  however,  on  their  alacrity  in  surrendering  ^e 
according  to  the  King's  Proclamation.  As  that  hi 
dated  June  6,  the  term  of  fourteen  days  would  expire 
30th,  or,  with  allowance  of  a  day  for  the  publication, 
2lBt.  For  those  who  did  not  Gurrendt.'r  it  might  gi 
than  had  been  arranged. 

The  R«gicides  having  been  disposed  of,  it  remained 
House  to  select  the  twenty  out  of  the  general  com 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  prime,  or  all  but  prime.  4 
and  so  to  be  conjoined  with  the  main  mass  of  the  R 
by  being  also  excepted  from  the  Pardon  in  all  particu 
extending  to  life.  This  difficult  and  intricate  business 
on  Monday  the  11th  of  June,  was  pursued  daily  till  '. 
the  18th,  as  follows :— On  the  11th,  ex-Speaker  Lent] 
Sir  Henry  Vane  were  put  among  the  Twenty.  Th 
a  letter  from  Monk  in  Lentliall's  behalf;  but  it  went 
Lenthall  notwithstanding,  by  215  votes  to  126,  Clar 
of  the  tellers  in  his  favour.  There  was  no  diinsion  ii 
case,— On  the  12th,  a  William  Burton,  better  knoi 
than  now,  was  made  one  of  the  Twenty.  Sergeant 
Keble  was  named  for  another,  but  the  question  was  i 
— On  the  13th,  Oliver  St.  John,  Alderman  John  In 
Arthur  Hasilrig,  Colonel  William  Sydenham,  and 
John  Desboroagh,  were  added  to  the  list,  the  only 
being  in  the  case  of  Sydenham,  who  lost  by  147  to  1( 
the  14th,  Bnlstrode  Whitlocke,  who  had  presented  a 
petition,  went  through  the  ordeal  and  came  olf  by  a 
175  to  134  not  to  put  the  question.     After  all,  this 
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escape  might  amount  only  to  a  respite.  Daniel  Axtell  was 
at  the  same  time  unanimously  made  one  of  the  Twenty^  in 
reooUection  perhaps  that  he  had  been  with  Lambert  in  the 
last  rising  for  the  Republic,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
commanded  the  guard  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  King's 
trial. — On  the  15th,  William  Butler,  one  of  Cromwell's  major- 
generals^  was  named;  but  such  interest  had  been  made  for 
him.  that,  after  two  divisions,  he  escaped  by  160  to  131.  A 
John  Blackwell  of  Mortlake,  the  reasons  for  whose  unpopu- 
lirity  might  need  research,  was  added  without  hesitation. — 
On  the  16th^  Lambert  and  Alderman  Christopher  Pack  were 
nnanimoasly  added,  as  was  also  Sergeant  Keble  now,  on 
second  thoughts ;  while  Sir  VVilliam  Roberts  escaped  by  one 
Toteottly.  It  was  now  Saturday,  and  the  House  in  one  week 
had  settled  on  only  thirteen  of  the  proposed  Twenty. — 
On  that  same  Saturday,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  in  look- 
ing ahout  for  a  suitable  Twenty,  the  demerits  of  various  stray 
persons  besides  those  that  have  been  named  had  come  duly  to 
nind,  and  had  been  much  discoursed  of  and  canvassed,  there 
u a  memorable  entry  in  the  journals.  The  last  piece  of  business 
that  day,  it  appears,  consisted  of  two  consecutive  orders  and 
•  resolution  appended.  The  orders  were  (1)  that  his  Majesty 
Aonld  be  moved  to  issue  his  Royal  Proclamation  for  the 
CftUing  in  of  all  copies  of  John  Milton's  Eikonoklastes  and  his 
.  fiwt  fro  Populo  Avglicano  Befensio^  and  of  all  copies  of  John 
Goodwin's  Obslrucf'Ors  of  Justice,  with  other  books  of  which 
tke  Rouse  would  prepare  a  schedule,  in  order  that  all  might 
^  bnmt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  (2)  that  Mr. 
Attorney-General  Geoffrey  Palmer  should  be  instructed  to 
ttrtitnte  immediate  proceedings,  by  indictment  or  information, 
■gainst  Milton  and  Goodwin  for  their  defences  of  the  Regicide 
^  the  books  named.  The  appended  Resolution  was  that 
UlUm  and  Goodwin  should  be  forthwith  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Se^^nt  at  Arms.  In  relation  to  Milton  there  will 
^  sabseiiuent  investigation  of  this  incident.  We  note  it  now 
^  its  proper  chronological  place  as  an  occurrence  in  the  week 
of  deliberations  by  the  Commons  concerning  the  twenty  persons 
in  the  general  community  that  were  to  \)e  excepted  from  the 
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Furdon  in  all  respects  save  that  of  life.  It  happened  p: 
at  that  point  of  ttieir  deliberations  when  they  had 
thirteen  of  the  Twenty  and  had  seven  more  to  choo 
their  ran^ng  for  suitable  persons,  one  sees,  they  had  ni 
thought  of  the  two  most  conspicuous  literary  defenden 
Regicide. — Hyde  and  the  Privy  Council  were  growi 
patient  with  the  slow  course  of  the  Indemnity  Bill 
Commons;  and  on  Monday  the  18th  Mr.  Secretary  1 
delivered  a  written  message  to  the  House  from  his  3i 
In  very  gracious  terms,  it  urged  expedition  with  the 
nity  Bill.  That  day,  accordingly,  the  House  comple' 
Twenty  by  adding  Charles  Fleetwood,  John  F^ne  (callei 
King  of  tlie  Weat "  and  described  by  hia  enemies  as  " 
tyrant"  there),  Richard  Dean  (not  the  Regicide  of  tha 
but  another,  represented  as  "an  Anabaptist"),  M^jor  1 
Creed  {with  Lambert  in  the  last  rising),  Philip  N; 
famous  Independent  preacher),  John  Goodwin  (now  ee 
from  Milton  and  taken  by  himself),  and  Ralph  Cobbe 
Lambert  in  his  last  rising,  but  remembered  also  as  th« 
who  bad  brought  Charles  I.  from  the  Isle  of  Wight] 
nominations  nppear  iq  the  Journals  as  all  c 
Creed's,  in  favour  of  whom  there  were  two  divi 
success.  There  is  evidence,  however,  both  in  the  J 
and  elsewhere,  that  this  day's  debate  was  very  vebeme 
that,  aa  only  seven  of  the  Twenty  then  remained  to  be 
there  vraa  a  competition  for  their  nominations  correspoi 
keen.  There  had  even  been  motions  by  Piynne,  Lord  Fi 
and  others,  for  debarring  members  of  Republican  or  01 
connexions  from  the  vote  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and,  wh 
idea  was  set  aside,  there  were  various  proposals  of  nami 
arguments  for  and  against  each.  Prynne  was  the  mot 
less  and  reckless  in  his  nominations.  It  was  he  that  p 
Fleetwood,  and  secured  him  in  spite  of  some  defe 
military  members.  He  actually  proposed  Richard  Cn 
but  was  not  seconded  in  that  instance ;  he  then  p 
Major  Salway,  but  only  to  he  met  by  arguments  for 
which,  with  a  petition  from  himself,  saved  him.  Phili] 
was  similarly  saved,  by  bis  own  petition  and  the  inter 
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©r  Mr.  Annesley  and  Mr.  Finch.     Bulstrode  Whitlocke  had 
again  a  narrow  escape.     Prynne  was  eager  for  including  him 
after  all,  and  was  supported  by  some  ;  but  the  defences  of 
A^ttomey-General   Palmer,    Sir    Geoge   Booth,    and    others, 
brought  Whitlocke  off  a  second  time.     Richard  Dean  was 
nominated  by  Clarges ;  John  Goodwin  by  Prynne ;  Nye  by 
Sir  William   Wylde,  who  denounced  him  as   a    fellow  that 
had  enriched  himself  hugely  in  the  troubles,  while  others 
at^ked  his  conduct  as  one  of  Oliver's  triers  of  church-pre- 
sentees, and  one  speaker  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  made 
a  special  example  by  being  excepted  capitally.   Judge  Thorpe 
was  proposed  in  competition  with  Cobbet  for  the  last  place, 
tnd,  to  make  room  for  him,  it  was  suggested  that  Cobbet 
also  might  be  reserved  for  tnal  for  his  life  ;  but,  the  House  not 
riang  to  this  pitch  of  severity  in  Gobbet's  case  either,  Thorpe 
had  to  be  dropped. — The  notion,  however,  of  excepting  some 
capitally,  over  and  above  the  twenty  reserved  for  any  penalties 
^rt  of  the  capital  one,  had  struck  the  House  as  convenient. 
They  were  at  the  end  of  their  Twenty,  and  yet  there  were 
several  left  over  that  they  longed  to  include  somehow.   "  Twenty 
^  no  more  "  had  been  the  wording  of  their  original  Reso- 
lution of  June  8,   in   prospect  of  the  only  exceptions  they 
^'W  to  make   from  the   Bill  of  Indemnity  in  addition  to 
^direct  mass  of  the  positive  B.egicides.     Without  heeding 
^t,  they  ended   their   sitting  of  Monday,  June  18,  their 
•oornals  tell  us,  as  follows  : — "  The  information  of  William 
**  Young,  of  Piellcrochun  in  the  County  of  Pembroke,  Doctor 
"of  Physic,  concerning  Hugh  Peters,  was  read:   Resolved, 
"That  William  Hewlet  be  excepted  out  of  the  Act  of  General 
•* Pardon  and  Oblivion;  JResolved,  That  Hugh  Peters  be  ex- 
"oepted  out  of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion." 
^  the  Hewlet  here  mentioned,  an  old  Parliamentaiy  soldier 
^0  had  risen  to  captain's  rank,  the  House  thought  they  had 
Wttud  one  of  the  King's  executioners  at  last ;  and,  if  they 
^we  right,  their  resolution  in  his  case  was  only  a  confirma- 
^D  of  a  previous  resolution  by  inserting  his  name  in  one  of 
^0  blank  spaces  there.     But  Peters  was  clearly  a  supemu- 
o^eiary.    He  was  not  one  of  the  outstanding  Regicide  Judges 
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that  alone  remained  to  be  added  in  the  class  of  the 
Regicides  when  the  House  passed  their  resolntioit  foi 
and  no  more  heyond  that  class ;  nor  had  he  been  tncl 
that  Twenty ;  nor  was  there  any  relic  now  in  the  Honi 
absurd  belief,  which  might  have  jostified  bis  coig 
with  Hewlet,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  execi 
What  then?  Was  not  Dr.  Young's  information  from  Pel 
shire  to  the  effect  that  Peters,  when  dangeroaal] 
Plymouth  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  and  attended 
Young,  had  told  him  that  "he  and  Oliver  Cromwel 
"  the  said  Cromwell  went  from  the  Parliament  unto  tb 
"  in  1648,  did,  in  a  field  on  this  side  Ware,  none  being 
"  besides,  cont  ri  ve  and  design  the  death  of  his  late  M ajea 
"  the  change  of  the  tiovernment  ?"  What  evidence  < 
clearer?  Could  not  one  see  the  very  field,  and  Cromi 
Peters  talking  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  not  a  soul  else 
horizon  ?  In  such  an  extraordinary  case  why  shoni 
not  he  a  twenty-first  man  ?  Why  should  not  Pete 
was  yet  skulking  somewhere,  but  sure  to  be  captured, 
joined  with  Hewlet,  and  left  to  the  law  among  the 
exceptions?  That,  at  any  rate,  was  what  the  Hoi 
His  real  crime  was  that  he  was  Hugh  Peters^, 

One  would  have  expected  Thurloc  to  be  among  the 
excepted.  He  had  been  under  arrest,  by  order  of  the  Co 
on  a  special  charge  of  high  treason,  since  May  15, 
small  committee  of  the  House,  including  Anneal 
Prynne,  had  been  appointed  for  his  examination, 
been  found  very  reasonable,  and  willing  to  he  of  anj 
the  King's  government  that  would  not  be  dishonoui 
himself.  The  understuiding,  therefore,  had  come  to 
he  should  sufler  no  very  severe  punishment.  Si 
Commons  had  inserted  into  the  Bill  a  special  cla 
putting  some  mark  of  di^race  upon  him  ^. 

1  Commons  Journals  of  dates;  Mrs.  p»per  tailed  Bxart  Acconu» 

Grwn's  ColeniUr  of  State  rapera   for  lOl  iJune  15-22, 1860).    Th( 

1660— 1681,  jip,  62,57;  I'arl.  Hist.  IV.  of  Dr.  Vonng's  informational 

68—75  {inrtudinn  eitrarta  from  a  maau-  is  from  the  laat. 

ipt  diary  of  the  Houm  by  a  Menil>er,  •  Conimona  Journala  of  U 

J._i_..  jun,  18^  loao) ;  the  news-  June  28. 
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For  yet  another  three  weeks  the  Bill  dragged  through  the 
Conunons.  There  had  to  be  adjustments  of  the  wording  to 
bring  it  into  coherence ;  and  amendments  and  provisos  still 
suggested  themselves.  Thus,  after  reconsideration  of  various 
particalars  on  June  19, 22,27, 29,  and  30^  and  when  the  Bill  was 
in  the  stage  of  the  third  reading,  there  was  an  exciting  and  com- 
plex debate,  from  July  2  to  July  7,  over  certain  provisos  moved 
by  one  member  or  another  in  order  to  make  the  Bill  even 
then  more  stringent  and  revengeful.  One  unknown  member 
lud  put  in  a  proviso  for  disabling  all  who  had  sat  in  high 
conrte  of  justice  since  1648,  all  Cromwell's  major-generals 
ftnd  decimators,  and  all  who  had  petitioned  against  the  King. 
Rynne  strenuously  supported  the  proviso,  and  others  were  for 
extending  it  so  as  to  include  all  who  had  sat  in  Parliament 
in  1647  and  1648,  or  had  been  active  in  any  way  through  the 
Protectorate ;  and  it  required  all  the  exertions  of  Annesley, 
Knch,  Clarges,  and  Matthew  Hale,  to  quench  this  "hand- 
gronado  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder."  Then  there 
^^  a  proviso  for  causing  all  in  office  through  the  Protectorate 
to  refimd  their  salaries, — a  worse  hand-grenado  than  the  last, 
inasmuch  as  the  punishment  it  threatenod  would  have  been 
Worse  to  many  than  inclusion  among  the  Twenty.  Prynne, 
w  course,  spoke  for  the  proviso,  which  was  opposed  and  scouted 
wy  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  Clarges,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  and  others,  and  set  aside  by  180  votes  to  151.  Yet 
other  provisos,  tending  to  the  disablement  of  large  classes  of 
persons,  were  set  aside  by  the  steadiness  of  the  moderate 
DJembers ;  and,  though  minor  alterations  and  additions  were 
•peed  to,  the  Bill  emerged  at  last  on  the  9th  of  July,  ready 
for  one  other  important  proviso,  the  addition  of  which  had 
oeen  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances. — Before  the  ex- 
pnngof  the  fourteen  days  allowed  by  the  King's  Proclamation, 
twenty  of  the  Regicides  till  then  at  large  had  been  reported  to 
the  House  as  having  surrendered  themselves,  in  this  order, — 
He?eningham,  Wayte,  Mayne,  Peter  Temple,  Isaac  Penning- 
ton, Alderman  Tichbourne,  George  Fleetwood,  James  Temple, 
Sir  John  Bourchier,  Owen  Rowe,  Robert  Lilburne,  Scroope, 
Garland,  Harvey,  Henry  Smith,  Henry  Marten,  Sir  Hardress 
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Walter,  Lord  Monson,  Lodlow,  and  Carenr.  Wogan  1 
«imn<I«r«d.  thou';1i  «(1ot  the  proper  date ;  Downea,  1 
ton,  »nd  Potter  are  heard  of  as  having  sarTeodeie 
Dixwll  had  announced  him«ir  as  ill.  bnt  as  inten 
surrender.  Only  cloven  of  the  Regicide  Jndges  apai 
the  seven  capitally  prt;j«djied  seem  now  to  have  rema 
lais*.  It  was  deemed  pr.-'per  that  these  should  bd 
their  contumacy ;  and.  acoArdinj;ly,  almost  the  last 
added  to  the  Bill  on  the  9ih  of  July  vas  one  removini 
(iron)  the  seoitnd  class  of  the  excepted,  and  potting  th( 
The  firs*  or  extreme  dass,  who  were  to  be  excepted 
as  well  as  for  ostab*.  They  were  Daniel  Blagrave,  1 
Canley.  Milos  Coiliet  John  DixwelL  Williani  Goffi 
Hew)ifm.  Sir  Michael  LiTw>ey.  Xidiolas  Love,  John 
\"a]mtine  VTaltoa,  and  Edwaid  WTuJley.  It  wonl 
thai  I>ixwell  had  elianfrod  his  mind,  and  tliat  Wog* 
sniTCTideT  had  Wen  aer^ptft.!. — All  was  now  (v>TOplete : 
the  llth  of  .laly  the  Bill  passed  tlie  C.imm<*ns,  and  • 
ap  TV.  iJic  lx>r<is.\ 

The  I*->Tds  t-iok  tJ»eir  .^wn  time  ever  the  Bill,  exa 
it  in  jrross  aufi  in  deuiil  ftr-m  thoiT  f  wn  piiiut  of  view 
was  >y  it(\  rnoans  that  of  i.he  Coniin.-in&.  No  sorfaer 
Ven  hponjrhi  np  tv  Mr.  Annoslry  ilian  ihiTC  was  a 
W'  the  Commons  fnr  all  the  d.vtitneiit*  ennpflrning  lie 
Trial :  and.  on  the  first  Tflddiwr  of  the  Bill,  on  3  nly  1: 
was  a  si^  already  that  at  leas:  one  of  t.he  "iwpnty' 
Oommons  wonlrl  itire  wnrsi-  in  The  Tjords.  Axtell  hi 
t«1kin^  improdimth  in  hi?  prison,  sa'^-injr  that  " 
reifm  wonid  he  sliort.,''  thaJ  the  Kinp  and  Council  ■ 
invntvp  the  tinpdniri  a^in  in  Wood."  fcr, :  and  it  hi 
that,  just  as  .^vtell's  ci^nd  friend  reported  t.hif  tf  ibc-  ( 
There  ramc  nlsf'  a  letter  frrim  Ireland,  wrirt^n  hv 
servant  of  Charles  1.  eCTrwtsinp  surprisr-  that  Aitcll 
eseajK-  with  life,  whea  the  writ/r  emild  t/^srifv  that 
hrord  him  inriw-  his  soldiers  in  WcstininsteT  Hall  w 
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for  the  King's  execution.     The  letter  was  sent  by  the  King 
to  the  Lords^  and  there  read  with  eflect.     But  it  was  after 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  on  July  17,  when  the  Lords 
went  into  Committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  it,  with  Lord 
Roberts  for  chairman,    that  the  procedure  became  practical. 
On  report  from  the  Committee  by  Roberts  on  the  20th,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  B.egicide  Judges,  sentencers  or  signers 
of  the  death-warrant,  should  be  excepted  from  the  Indemnity; 
and  on  the  23rd  the  House  had  the  two  fatal  lists  before 
them, — ^that  of  the  sixty-seven  sentencers  and  that  of  the  fifty- 
nine  signers.    Then,  to  make  their  meaning  more  exact,  they 
ordered  that  Colonel  Hutchinson's  name  should  be  struck  out 
of  both  documents,  agreeing  with  the  Commons  that  he  de- 
served pardon ;  and,  Ingoldsby's  name  also  being  regarded  as 
deleted  from  the  warrant,  there  remained  sixty-six  sentencers, 
of  whom  fifty-six  were  also  signers,  while  Thomas  Challoner, 
M  the  only  signer  who  had  not  been  a  sentencer,  was  put  in 
a  comer  of  the  list  of  sentencers  as  virtually  one  of  them. 
Thus,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  Lords,  there  were  sixty-seven 
Begicide  Judges;   regarding  whom  they  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion   than  that  they  should  be  "  absolutely  ex- 
cepted "  from  the  Bill,  whereas  the  Commons  had  put  only 
twenty-two  in  that  extreme  category,  viz.  the  four  dead  and 
*«'«i  living  originally  named,  and  the  eleven  afterwards  added 
h^caose  they  had  persisted  in  absconding  after  the  King's 
Proclamation.     In  the  afliemoon   sitting  of  the   same  day, 
however,  it   was  agreed  by  the  Lords  t^  spare  Tomlinson, 
though  not  without  a  protest  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and 
^  Maynard.     This  reduced  the  number  to  sixty-six.     The 
Iwts  before  the  House  hitherto  were  the  most  authentic  that 
wdd  be  had  ;  but,  on  intimation  that  Colonel  Francis  Hacker, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  could  produce  the  original 
"^th-warrant,  on  which  he  had  acted  on  the  dreadful  day, 
^h  all  the  names  attached  in  autograph,  it  was  ordered  that 
*«Aer  should  be  examined  on  the  subject.   On  the  24th  it  was 
'^ported  that  Hacker  said  the  parchment  was  still  extant,  but 
1^  it  was  in  the  country,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  send- 
^^  his  wife  to  fetch  it ;  also  that^  on  being  questioned  who  the 
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ifAtMl  *-jbi)eutioDer  w«fe.  be  aiid  be  beli^v^  faim  Vi  imm 
iiiK  auik  «f  a  major  in  tbf  btidv.  bnt  did  not  ^knt  In 
Tbf  Mtfuf  dav  Juliu  fiuabwortb  me  Imnig^  intc  tlM 
luxJ  ioturfu^JitMl.  btit  (.-(luld  ^jve  no  inftKnmaan  &>  i3ke ) 
Hy  tliw  tiHW  lb«  ffstiiio)!  in  tbe  CcamnDiiE  w  t^al  Ifa 
W«r«  very  diktori-.  It  Laid  bwD  Imped  litfl  "Aty 
iMMMi)^  t^tr  JiiU  very  miK^  tm  tlw  CaoBKniE  lad  mbI 
I'ut  Uivir  J>/rdDbi}»  were  inqainiig  into  all  afivdi,  ai 
•M  tiM[Auff  an  etitiidT  sew  Bill  of  tiuir  on.  1% 
Uieu  mimiajt**  fr'Jiu  titc  Commons  mgin^  cxpedilia 
'Ml  JuJ/  ^7  biij  Maj««lT  himaiJf  ^q>eaRd  amon^  thi 
and  lumitr  au  MuwMt  apttedi  to  tbe  onie  dTect.  He  n 
tlu.-ir  X>fnl«bi{M  </  Itiit  Urge  promian  of  paidoD  in  hia  1 
tioM  fnjHi  Kr«da,  ({uutiii^  tbe  entire  par^raph  textoa 
)nn1i!d  lltat,  \ml  (i/r  tfa<Me  promises  and  tbe  reiy  breadtJ 
W'li'liiiffiifllutm,  neiUi«r  benortbeirlordsbipeiDigbtba 
wbi-ri.'  tbi-y  now  were ;  aod  he  exhorted  tbcm  to  pass  the 
iiify  Acl,  "  without  other  exceptions  than  of  those  w1 
iiiiiiiialiutely  ifiiilty  of  Ihut  murder."  Their  Lordehips  I 
hia  MujiiMty,  Hiid  moved  that  he  would  be  pleased  t 
hJH  H|Mii-iih  to  lici  prinU'd ;  but,  havin°;  thus  g^ven  \ 
liBiiollt  <■!' wbaU'vur  )io])ukrily  might  accrue  from  hii 
luri'linr,  they  piTM'Vored  in  their  own  course.— Hackei 
wifd  bud  bniu^ht  tht<  terrilile  parchment  from  the  a 
Itui'ttir  had  di-liviTeil  it  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
uiid  toi  thn  Slut  it.  wax  iu  their  LordEhips'  House,  n 
biM  n'Uiiiiiu^d  i^vt-r  hIuok.  On  that  day  and  the  nex 
wan  n'coiinidt'ration  of  the  rase  of  Matthew  TomliDsoi 
imiiui  witu  uii(  ou  tbt>  deuth-warntnt ;  but,  as  one 
at' till' ltd' 1^  Hud  as  the  ii>U>nel  in  chief  charge  of  thi 
U'twwn  bin  M'ulcuiH'  aod  his  execution,  ought  he  nt 
all  ti'  U^  iuiKidfJ  anion^  the  Ri-gicides?  On  evideiu 
iUkx.'^I  that  the  «lead  King  himsfli'  had  spoken  of  Toe 
aji  '.•lie  uho  bad  trvated  him  with  civility  and  respect 
but  hi'iiTa.  it  «aa  liually  agreed  to  ^ow  him  &rcar 
•.ttuit  hi*  uaiuv  from  th«  Ii:st  of  wntvuc^rs.  This  i 
At^-  I :  **u  whi^-b  Jay  also  thw  H%ntsu  reeotved.  on 
b\MU  Kwbvita,  that   Itackur,  Van^,   Uasilrig,  Lambei 
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^xtell,   should  be   "wholly  excepted"  from  the  Bill,  thus 
adding  Hacker  and  Axtell  to  the  list  of  the  unpardonable 
S^gicides,  and  conjoining  with  them  three  general  culprits 
^hom  the  Commons  had  placed  among  the  twenty  reserved 
for  penalties  not  capital.     As  Axtell  also  had  been  put  among 
tl&ese  twenty  by  the  Commons^  there  remained  but  sixteen 
of  that  body  whom  the  Lords  agreed  to  consider  not  ab- 
solntely  unpardonable.   These  the  Lords  proposed  to  deal  with 
in  a  different  way  from  that  which  the  Commons  had  designed. 
On  August  2  it  was  resolved,  on  report  from  Roberts,  '*  That 
"if  any  of  these  persons  following, — viz.  William  Lenthall, 
•'ttqaire,  William  Burton,  Oliver  St.  John,  Colonel  William 
"Sydenham^  Colonel  John  Desborough,  John  Blackwell    of 
*'Hortlake,    Christopher    Pack,  alderman,    Richard    Keble, 
'Charles   Fleetwood,    John    Pyne,     Richard   Dean,     Major 
"Bichard  Creed,  Philip  Nye,  clerk,  John    Goodwin,   clerk, 
"Colonel  Ralph  Cobbet,  and  John  Ireton,  alderman, — shall 
** hereafter  accept  or  exercise  any  office,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
"miKtary,   or  any  other    public    employment,   within   this 
"Kingdom,  Dominion  of  Wales,  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
''orlieland,  then  such  person  or  persons  as  do  so  accept  or 
"eieente  as  aforesaid  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law, 
"stand  as  if  he  or  they  had  been  totally  excepted  by  name  in 
"tlitt  Act."     Whether  intentionally  or  not,  this    brand    of 
Perpetual  incapacitation  upon  the  sixteen  might  prove  a  less 
*^W  punishment  for  some  of  them  than   might  have  been 
•'wded  if  they  had  been  reserved,  as   the  Commons   had 
Foposed,  for  penalties,  not  extending  to  death,  to  be  fixed 
V  *  future  Act.     On  Aug.  4  and  Aug.  6,  at  all  events, 
*k«8  were  two  slight  relapses  into  mercy ;  for  it  was  agreed, 
<M1  consideration  of   the    expressed    repentance    of  Thomas 
liter  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  and  of  the  fact  that  their 
IKt  in  the  King's  Trial   had   been   small,  to   cancel  their 
Wies  from  the  list  of  Regicides  and  give  them   the  full 
l*wfit  of  the  Act.     But  on  the  7th  the  House  proposed  four 
•dditional  capital  victims,  in  a  second  (?)  John  Blackwell,  a 
Colonel  Croxton,  a  William  Wyberd,  and  an  Edmund  Waring, 
*l*cted,  by  private  agreement,  from  among  those  who  had 
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Eat  ID  tbe  courts  that  had  eent  the  Buke  of  Ham 
Earl  of  Holland,  and  Lord  Capel  to  the  scaffold  i 
1648-9,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  October  1651. 
8th  there  was  a  reeoliition  freeing  Thurloe  from 
altogether ;  but  on  the  9th  there  was  exactly  bug 
Bweep  of  indiscriminate  vindictiveness  as  Prynne  u 
had  demanded  in  the  Commons  when  the  Bill  wa 
that  House.  It  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  " 
"  thoBe  that  sat  in  any  Hi^  Court  of  Justice  shall 
"nncapable  of  bearing  any  office,  ecclesiastical, 
"  military,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  and  1 
"  of  Wales,  and  that  all  such  persons  that  have  ea 
"High  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  liable  to  Buct 
"  penalties  as  by  any  future  Act  of  Parliament  sha 
"  flicted  upon  them,  not  extending  to  life."  It  was 
though  not  here  expressed,  that  the  resolution  (t 
will  be  observed,  brought  back  some  of  the  sb 
penalties  besides  incapacitation)  should  not  apply  to  Ii 
Tomlinson,  Lister,  or  Pickering,  who  had  already  b 
doned  otherwise.  There  were  yet  some  concludiiij 
menta ;  but  on  the  10th  the  Bill,  as  amended,  ps 
Lords,   and  went  back    to    the    Commons    for    th 


There  was  a  debate  of  two  days  in  the  Commons 
amendments  of  the  Lords  (Aug.  11  and  13).  Som 
amendments  were  accepted, — e.g.  that  condoning 
entirely,  that  removing  Lister  and  Pickering  from  tl 
excepted  Regicides,  and  that  adding  Hacker  to  their 
A  more  difEcult  question  was  that  of  adopting  the 
of  the  Lords  to  brand  sixteen  of  the  "  twenty  "  with  j 
incapa citation,  instead  of  reserving  them  to  be  dealt  t 
special  Act  inflicting  other  penalties.  By  a  division  i 
102  it  was  agreed,  however,  to  concur  with  the  Lords 
though  adding  Lister  and  Pickering  to  the  sixteen.- 
the  question  of  transferring  the  remaining  four  of  the 
viz.  Vane,  Haeilrig,  Lambert,  and  Axtell,  to  the  list  o 
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eptions,  the  Commons  stood  firm.  They  negatived  that 
sndment,  adhering  to  their  own  more  merciful  intention 
the  four.  No  wonder,  either,  that  there  was  a  resolute 
)08ition  to  that  amendment  of  the  Lords  which  decreed 
)ital  penalties  to  all  the  surviving  King's  Judges  who  had 
en  sentencers  or  signers  of  the  death-warrant,  except  the 
ree  specially  condoned.  It  proposed  the  capital  condem- 
ition  of  forty-three  in  this  class,  whereas  the  Commons  had 
«n  content  with  seven  originally,  though  they  had  at  the 
st  added  eleven  more  for  their  contumacy  in  absconding 
iter  the  King's  Proclamation.  Some  were  for  concurring 
rith  the  Lords ;  but  others  pleaded  the  honour  of  the  House 
)r  the  lives  of  all  it  had  already  voted  to  save,  and  a  large 
lajority,  including  Annesley  and  Sir  George  Booth,  argued 
bat  the  honour  of  the  King  himself,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
loose,  was  pledged  for  at  least  the  lives  of  all  the  sentencers 
nd  signers  of  the  death-warrant  who  had  come  in  on  the 
Proclamation.  These,  it  would  seem,  were  reckoned  now  as 
nly  twenty-one, — Carew,  Downes,  George  Fleetwood,  Garland> 
larvey,  Heveningham,  Robert  Lilburne,  Henry  Marten, 
iayne,  Millington,  Pennington,  Potter,  Rowe,  Adrian 
Jcroope,  Smith,  James  Temple,  Peter  Temple,  Tichboume, 
iir  Hardress  Waller,  Wayte,  and  Wogan.  Ludlow,  who  had 
ttrrendered,  had  again  absconded ;  and  old  Sir  John  Bourchier 
laddied  since  his  surrender,  testifying  to  the  Begicide,  it  is 
^i,  on  his  deathbed, ''  It  was  a  just  act,  and  all  good  men 
ifill  own  it."  For  the  twenty-one  named  the  House  resolved 
0  adhere  to  their  previous  votes,  repeating  expressly  their 
tipulation  that  Adrian  Scroope's  penalty  should  be  limited  to 
•  year's  value  of  his  lands.  The  proposal  of  the  Lords  for 
bur  additional  capital  victims  from  among  the  judges  of  the 
%alist  peers  was  negatived  with  some  indignation.  Was 
t  seemly  that  the  blood  of  the  mere  Peerage  should  be 
singled  at  such  a  moment  with  that  of  the  King  ?  Had  the 
Commons  asked  for  victims  on  account  of  misdeeds  or  insults 
to  Iheir  House  ?  Finally,  on  the  complex  proviso  of  the  Lords 
for  incapacitating  all  that  had  sat  in  any  High  Court  of 
Justice  through   the   interregnum,   and    also  for  inflicting 
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peuttieB  on  sncfa  bv  s  eepuate  Act,  the  Conunoni 
agreed  wiUi  the  Lords.  Th^negatindtheneonddi 
proTiso.  Teserring  rach  oolpfrits  for  pemhiea ;  and  1 
to  accept  the  first  ciaoae  if  woided  m  fbUows:  ' 
"likewise  that  all  those  who,  ance  the  5th  of  Deoen 
"did  give  sentence  of  death  apon  any  peraoB  or  ] 
"any  of  the  late  illegal  and  ^mimical  high 
"jnstice  in  England  or  Walea,  or  signed  the  warra 
**  execution  of  any  person  there  condemned  (exoe| 
"  Bichard  Ingoldsby  and  Colonel  Matthew  Tmnlin 
"be,  and  are  hereby,  made  ineapable  of  bearing  j 
"ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  mititary,  whliin  the  kii 
"  En^and  or  dominion  ot  Wales,  or  of  aerring  as 
"  in  ony  Parliament  after  the  Ist  day  of  Septemb 
The  Bill  then  went  back  to  the  Lords '. 

There  had  to  be  fonr  Conferences  between  the  tw 
— Aug  17,  21,  22,  25, — with  speeches  and  reanonin| 
besides  debates  in  the  Houses  tliemeelres  in  the 
before  they  could  come  to  agreement.  The  Lord 
their  demand  for  four  additional  capital  victims  foi 
peers,  and  thev  accepted  also  the  modification  of 
viso  for  those  who  had  sat  in  high  conrts  of  jni 
they  stood  to  their  determination  to  make  Vane, 
Lambert,  and  Axtell  capital  exceptions,  and  also 
delennination  to  deal  capitally  with  all  the  Begicidt 
list  (the  sentencers  and  signers),  except  Ingoldsby,  1 
and  Hutchinaon,  On  these  two  questions  there  w: 
controverey.— That  of  the  foar  culprits  on  genetal 
was  first  decided.  It  was  decided  on  the  24th  o: 
and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  sn^estion  throw 
Chancellor  Hyde,  who  had  managed  the  third  conf 
the  Lords  and  reasoned  in  defence  of  their  severe  p< 
all  his  lawyerly  skill.  Vane.  Hasilrig,  Lambert,  and 
had  contended,  were  "  persons  of  a  mischievons  activi 
criminals  thiit  the  Lords  could  not  consent  to  record 
ment  against  them  less  than  capital ;  but  their  lordsfa 
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join  with  the  CommoDs,  if  thej  pleased,  in  a  petition  to  hie 
Majesty  tbftt,  if  they  shonld  be  capitnlly  condemned,  he  would 
spare  their  lives.    This  was  for  from  eatisfactory  to  many  in 
the  Commons,  bat  it  had  such  an  effect  that  they  debated  on 
flie  four  severally.     Axtell  was  easily  given  up,  ae  a  kind  of 
TOcnior  of  ^e  B«gicide.    There  was  a  fight  for  Vane,  in 
which  Holies  took  s  brave  part ;  but  Vane  was  given  up  too. 
Per  Lambert  the  chief  speaker  was  Sir   George  Booth,  the 
^ery  man  whose  Cheshire  insurrection  for  the  King  had  been 
mahed  by  Idtmbert;  bat  Lambert  too  was  given  up.   Finally 
euie  Hasilrig's  turn.     There  wae   more   speaking   for  and 
.    ■giinst  in  his  case  than  in  any  of  the  others.     On  one  side 
wre  Mr.  Tornkms,  Lord  Ancram,   and  Sir  Roger  Palmer, 
nminding  the  House  of  hie  evil  actings  and  his  evil  speak- 
ings.  Was  it  not  he  that  had  stirred  up  the  vote  for  no  more 
tddcesaea  to  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  saying  to  the 
Speaker,   "Sir,   shall  we   believe   that  man   of  no  faith P" 
Hid  be  not  said  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer  not  long  ago  that,  if 
Cbirles  II.  did  come  in,  he  knew  the  consequence  for  himself 
"  it  was  but  three  wry  mouths  and  a  swing  ?  "   Let  him  have 
yht  he  had  expected  I     On  the  other  hand,  Annesley,  Ashley 
Cooper,  Colonel  Birch,  and  others,  spoke  for  him,  adducing 
■In  Monk's  opinion  in  his  favour.     When  it  went  to  a  divi- 
MD,  there  were  141  votes  for  Hasilrig  to  116  against  him  ; 
■nd  so  ii«  was  saved.     There  had  been  no  division  in  the  cases 
I'Tane  and  Lambert;  but  it  was  agreed,  on  a  motion  by 
Hr.  Pienepoint,  going  beyond  Hyde's  suggestion,  to  petition 
tlic  King  that  they  should  not  be  tried  for  their  lives.     No 
<w  bad  anything  more  to  say  for  Daniel  Axtell. — Only  the 
qieatioii  of  the  B^cides  now  remained.     Not  all  Hyde's 
fecial  pleading  could  convince  the  Commons  that  the  King 
*M  not  bound  in  honour  to  make  a  difference  in  favour  of 
tluse  who  had  come  in  on  his  Proclamation.     Otherwise  they 
■d  been  "  snared  " ;  all  argument  to  the  contrary  by  Hyde 
waoyone  else  was  but  ingmious  sophistieation.     But  Prynne 
•nd  a  few  more  were  for  agreeing  entirely  with  the  Lords, — 
I     I'lyiuie,  in  especial,  standing  up,  with  his  obdurate  ghastly 
I     uoe  and  the  cowl  over  the  spots  where  his  ears  had  been,  and 
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Speaking  for  agreement.  He  had  been  for  exoeptio 
first,  he  eaid,  and  wae  bo  still ;  such  miscreants  ongl 
live  ;  hy  sparing'  these  men  woold  not  the  nation  ita 
the  guilt  of  the  Kegicide  ?  The  wave  of  generom 
overwhelmed  Piynne,  if  it  could  not  silence  him ;  ai 
had  to  be  ready  with  another  of  his  "expedients." 
propounded  at  the  fourth  conference,  and  waa  to  ti 
that  the  Commona  should  agree  with  the  Lorda  aa  t 
Regicidesj  so  that  all  might  be  tried  fbr  their  lives,  1 
there  should  be  a  special  clsnse  in  bvour  of  atoppiuj 
tioD  of  the  capital  sentence  in  the  cases  of  those  i 
"  rendered  themselves  apon  an  opinion  that  they  mig4 
do  so."  He  professed  not  to  know  their  names,  and 
left  a  blank  for  them  in  the  clause  as  it  bad  been 
That  same  day  (Aug.  25),  the  Lords  having  acqnieecei 
decision  of  the  Commons  respecting  Haeilrig  and  : 
other  desires,  the  Commons  reluctantly  agreed  to  Hyd 
promise  about  the  Regicides,  appointing  a  comm 
ascertain  which  of  them  were  entitled  to  the  benefit 
saving  clause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  to  thi 
coherence  of  the  whole  Bill.  This  committee  rep< 
the  28th.  Then  the  House,  transferring  Sir  John  B 
to  the  list  of  the  dead  B«gicides,  and  also  distinctly  rei 
their  vote  that  the  dead  Lord  Grey  of  Groby's  nam' 
he  omitted  from  the  Bill,  so  that  his  representative 
not  suffer  in  property,  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  ti 
one  of  their  own  former  resolutions  of  mercy.  Thou 
had  voted  for  condoning  Adrian  Scroope,  eo  far  as 
him  out  of  the  list  of  exceptions  in  the  Bill  altogetl 
allow  him  to  escape  with  a  mulct  of  one  year's  valu 
estates,  there  had  been  such  reports  to  them  of  pnv 
courses  of  Scroope  since  the  King's  return,  and  such 
atrancea  with  thero  on  their  extraordinary  charity 
that  they  now  flung  him  overboard.  They  would  n 
return  him  among  those  who  had  surrendered  thej 
bnt,  hy  omitting  him,  reduced  the  number  of  such  to 
twenty.  Even  these,  it  seems,  were  too  many  for  the 
for,  when  the  Bill  was  carried  up  to  them  that  day  by  t 
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Glynoe,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  as  nov  complete,  they 
requested  yet  another  conference.     At  this  conference  they 
objected  to  two  of  the  names.     They  objected  to  including  Sir 
Hsrdress  Waller   among  those  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
aving  clause,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  "absented  himself 
since  his  coming  in."     On  explanation,  they  accepted  iim ; 
\xi,  in  the  case  of  another  of  the  twenty  they  were  obstinate. 
This  was  John  Carew.     It  was  admitted  that  he  hod  surren- 
dered himself;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  had  done  so 
h^are  the  Proclamation  had  gone  out.     The  Commons  could 
<mly  return  to  their  own  House  to  vote  on  the  subject.     For 
iiWBting   that   Mr.  Carew  should  have  the   benefit  of  the 
[    "ring   clause   in   his  peculiarly   hard   circumstances   there 
[    Tere  70  votes,  against  80  for  leaving  him  to  his  Jate.     This 
;    ctmchded  the  whole  business.     It   was   still   the   38th   of 
I     August,  and  Mr.  Holies  was  instructed  to  carry  the  Bill  up 
■gun  to  the  Lords  as  absolutely  finished  this  time,  and  to 
i     request  their  Lordships  to  move  his  Majesty  to  come  to  their 
Home  and  give  his  assent  to  it  next  day.   Mr.  Holies  brought 
Isck  word  immediately  that  it  should  be  so '. 

On  Wednesday  the  29th  of  August  his  Majesty  did  appear 
in  the  Lords,  and,  the  Commons  having  been  summoned,  did 
giTehis  assent  to  the  Bill,  and  then  address  the  two  Houses 
niagpeech  concerning  it  and  other  matters.  From  that  day, 
•H  not  excepted  in  the  "Act  of  Free  and  General  Pardon, 
IniemBity,  and  Oblivion "  might  consider  themselves  safe 
ud  might  breathe  freely.  It  was  even  exf««ssly  provided 
U  Uk  Act  that  there  should  be  penalties  on  any  sheriff  or 
dtlier  officer  that  should  molest  any  person  not  excepted  in 
'^  Act  for  anything  pardoned  or  discharged  in  it,  tliat  for 
litte  years  there  should  be  penalties  on  tbe  use  of  any  words 
«f  reproach  or  disgrace  "  tending  to  revive  the  memory  of  the 
w  diflerences,"  and  that  tbe  construction  of  the  Act  in  any 
dobiooB  ease  shonld  always  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  accused. 
We  nay  now,  therefore,  recapitulate  the  exceptions  as  ex- 
pKBsed  in  the  Act  itself  :— 

'  Comnioiii  md  Loide  Jouniilg  of  Bbatract  of  speeches  in  the  Cammoim 
«»><«,»nd  HrL  Hi«.  IV.  »7— 111  (with      from  >  MS.  DiwV). 
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L  Fotm  DsjU>  'Reoicidwb  exceptkd  ih  chief  : — Tfaes 
Olirer  Cromwell,  Senry  Iretou,  Jolm  Bradshaw,  and  1 
Pride,  now  enumerated  in  that  order. 

II.  TwxxTT  HOBE  Dead  Reoicides  excepted: — The; 
Francis  Allen,  Jofan  Alured,  Thomua  Andrewa,  John  Bla 
Sir  John  Bourchler,  Sir  WUliam  Conatable,  Bart.,  Sir  Job 
■ven,  Richard  Dean,  Humphrey  Edwards,  Isaac  Ewer,  Job 
Thomas  Hammond,  ThomaB  Horton,  Sir  Thomas  Manleverer, 
John  Moore,  Sir  Grejiory  Norton,  Bart.,  Per^^ne  Pelbam,V 
Porefoy,  Anthony  Stapley,  and  John  Venn.  The  "  land* 
ments,  goods,  chattels,  rights,  trusts,  and  other  the  hereditai 
of  these  were  to  be  subject  to  such  "  pains,  penalties,  ai 
feitures"  as  should  be  expressed  and  declared  by  another 
Parliament,  which  should  also  coufinu  the  Attainder  of  tl 
already  named. 

III.  Thirty  Living  Eeoicides,  with  two  ukkaiced, 
LUTKLY  EXCEPTED ; — These  comprised  twenty-two  of  the  R 
Judges, — to  wit,  John  Barkstead,  Daniel  Blagrave,  John  • 
William  Cawley,  Thomas  Challooer,  Gregory  Clements,  Co 
EoUaiid,  Uilee  Corbet,  John  Dixwell,  William  GoSe,  1 
HarrieoD,  John  Hewson,  John  Jones,  John  Lisle,  Sir  i 
Liveaey,  Nicholas  Love,  Edmund  Ludlow,  .Tohn  Ukey,  Willia 
Thomas  Scott,  Adrian  Scroope,  Valentine  Walton,  and  I 
Wballey ;  together  with  Daniel  Axtell,  Francis  Hacker,  John 
Andrew  Brougbton,  Edward  Deudy.  William  Hewlet,  Hugh 
and  those  two  persona  "  who,  being  disguiecd  by  frocks  and 

.  did  appear  upon  the  scaffold  erected  before  Whitehall."  I 
and  Peters,  whether  on  their  own  account,  or  to  stand  for  t 
executioners  iu  default  of  the  real  men,  were  huddled  wi' 
K^cidep. 

IV.  Nineteen  Living  Regicides  excepted  with  a  6 
Clause  :^They  were  John  Downes,  George  Fleetwood,  Aug 
Garland,  Edmund  Harvey,  William  Heveningbam,  Bolter 
hnme,  Henry  Marten,  Simon  Slayne,  Gilbert  Millingtou, 
Penningtou,  Vincent  Potter,  Owen  llowe,  Henry  Smith, 
Temple,  Peter  Temple,  Robert  Tichboiinie,  Sir  Hardrese  ^ 
Thomas  Wiiyte,  and  Thomas  Wogan.  The  saving  claupe  rai 
whereas  these  persons  had  surrendei-ed  on  the  King's  Proclai 
of  June  &,  wlmreiu  they  hiid  been  named,  and  "  do  pretend  tJ 
"to  some  favour,  upon  some  conceived  doubtful  worJa  in  tl 
"  Proclamation,"  it  was  port  <if  the  Act  that,  if  they  or  any  a: 
should  be  "  legally  attainted  for  the  horrid  treason  and  m 
afoi'esaid,"  then  neverthcter^s  their  execution  should  be  '■  susj 
"  until  his  ]Uajesty,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Loni 
"Commons  in  Pailiament,  ehiill  order  the  execution,  by  i 
"  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  that  jiuipoBe." 

V.  Six  MOBB  OF  the  Livinu  Regicides  excepted,  bD' 
CAPtTALLT : — These  were  the   five  judges  deemed  most  col 
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for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  trial,  though  not  present  at  the 
sentence  nor  signers  of  the  death-warrant — to  wit :  James  Challoner, 
Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Lord  Mon^on,  and 
Rohert  Wallop,  with  John  Phelps,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court. 
They  were  "  reserved  to  such  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  not 
extending  to  life,"  as  might  he  settled  by  another  Act. 

VL  Two  Bjeoicides  excepted,  but  fob  Incapacitation 
OHlY : — ^These  were  John  Hutchinson  and  Francis  Lassels,  neither 
of  whom  was  to  hold  thenceforth  any  office  of  trust,  civil  or 
military,  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  second  of  whom,  moreover,  was 
to  pay  to  the  king  "  one  full  year's  value  of  his  estate/' 
'  TIL  Two  Non-Regicides  wholly  excepted: — These  were 
Lambert  and  Sir  Henry  Vane.  The  agreement  of  the  two  Houses 
to  petition  for  their  lives  was  understood,  hut  does  not  appear  iu 
the  Act. 

Tin.  One  Non-Regicide  excepted,  but  not  capitally: — 
Hiia  was  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  reserved  for  *'  such  pains,  penalties, 
and  fMfeitures,  not  extending  to  life,"  as  might  be  settled  by 
uaother  Act. 

IX.  Eighteen  Persons   to   be  under  perpetual  brand  op 
Incapacitation: — ^Thesewere: — among  the  Republicans  and  Oli- 
▼eriws  of  military  note,  Charles   Fleetwood,  John   Desborough, 
William  Sydenham,  Ralph  Cobbet,  and  Richard  Creed ;  with  ex- 
Speaker  Lenthall,  Oliver  St.  John,  Christopher  Pack,  Alderman 
John  Ireton,  William  Burton,  John  Blackwell  of  Mortlake,  Richard 
KeWe,  John  Pyne,  and  Richard  Dean,  among  civilians,  and  Thomas 
Lister  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  transferred  by  grace  from  the  list 
of  Segiddes ;  and  with  Philip  Nye  and  John  Goodwin  to  represent 
the  prime  offenders  among  the  Oliverian  and  Republican  clergy. 
I^  any  of  them  should  accept  or  exercise  any  ofhce  of  trust  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-on-Tweed,  he  was  to  forfeit  all  benefit 
^  the  Act,  and  mi^ht  suffer  capitally. 

1  A  Definite  number  more  incapacitated  by  description, 
*DT  kot  by  name  : — These  were  all  persons  (Colonel  Richard 
liigoldsby  and  Colonel  Matthew  Tomlinson  honourably  excepted) 
yy  whose  sentence  or  warrant  in  any  pretended  High  Court  of 
Joatioe  since  Dec  5,  1648,  any  one  had  been  capitidly  condemned 
w  executed.  They  were  to  be  excluded  for  ever  from  all  public 
<«ee8  and  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 

n.  Miscellaneous  Exceptions  : — There  were  to  be  excepted, 
*w«over,  all  who  had  committed  murders,  piracies,  or  other  great 
•^JDMa,  distinctly  unconnected  with  the  civil  wars  or  politics ;  also 
iD  who  had  assisted  "  in  the  plotting,  contriving,  or  designing  of 
^  great  and  heinous  rebellion  of  Ireland  "  ;  also  all  offences  com- 
>utted  "by  any  Jesuit,  Seminary,  or  Romish  priest  whatsoever," 
eoiitrary  to  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  against  such ;  also  all  menial 
^f^ta  of  his  Majesty  who  had  sold  or  betrayed  his  secrets. 
^»  thouirh  there  was  to  be  the  most  general  confirmation  of  all 
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rights  of  pnqieTty  uqtured  b;  pnrchase,  gift,  or  conveyBiice,  t 
the  tronblu,  thie  vu  nttt  to  apply  to  ncqaisitioD  of  landa 
king  or  qneea,  or  of  the  lauda  of  archbiFhopei,  bishops,  dea 
deans  uid  chapters.  This  last  exception  vas  id  accordaiu 
reaolatioDS  to  which  the  Parliament  had  come  independent!; 
the  Indemni^  Bill  was  in  progress.  "  Becatwe,  in  the  cm 
"  diatractioitfl  of  eo  many  yeara  and  eo  many  great  rerohitim 
King  bad  said  in  his  Breda  Declaration,  "  many  grants  ai 
"  chases  of  eetates  have  been  made  to  and  by  many  officere,  t 
'■  and  others,  who  are  now  poEsessed  of  the  same,  and  who 
"  liable  to  actiooB  at  law  upon  Beveral  titles  we  are  likewise 
"  that  alt  such  difTerences,  and  all  things  relating  to  each 
"  Bales,  and  porchaMS,  ehall  be  detfrmined  in  Parliament."  J 
ingty,  a  "Bill  of  Sales"  had  been  introduced  into  the  Coi 
which  had  occasioned  stormy  discDBsion  (July  11),  and  % 
yet  perfected,  but  the  purport  of  the  proceedings  in  whidi 
as  they  had  gone,  was  that,  while  all  Crown  lands  were  tc 
to  the  Crown  without  compensation,  and  arrangements  won 
to  be  made  by  the  poBses»)ore  of  Ciinrch  lands  before  th« 
retain  them,  other  properties  were  to  remain  nndistnrbed '. 

Along  with  the  great  Indemnity  Bill,  his  Majesty  g. 
assent  to  five  other  Bills.  One  was  "  An  Act  for  a  pel 
Anniversary  Thanksgiving  to  be  observed  and  kept  on  tb 
of  May,"  the  day  of  his  Majesty's  entry  into  London  ;  a 
was  "  Ad  Act  for  the  ConGrmation  of  Judicial  Proceec 
intended  to  prevent  question  of  rights  depending  on  de 
of  law-conrts  under  the  late  Governments ;  a  third  wa 
Act  for  the  restraining  the  taking  of  excessive  V 
i.e.  for  limiting  interest  on  borrowed  money  to  six  per 
a  fourth  was  a  private  Act  for  naturalising  two  fore!; 
and  the  fifth  was  "  An  Act  for  the  speedy  provision  of  ] 
for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  Forces  of  this  Kii 
both  by  Land  and  Sea."  This  last  represents  the  pi 
that  had  been  made  in  one  department  of  the  greatest  qa 
next  to  the  Indemnity  Bill,  that  had  been  occupyin 
Parliament  hitherto,  the  question  of  Supply  and  Revent 


■  Btatntea  nt  Large:  12  Caroli  II, 
Cap.  XI.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the 
two  lists  of  the  Hegiciiie  Judges  already 
gived—that  of  the  Seateiiceis  at  p.  28, 
and  that  of  those  who  had  Ukrn  some 
other  part  in  the  Trial  at  pp.  35,  36— 
It  will  be  founil  that  every  one  in  both 


lists  Is  aecounted  for  in  the 
abstract  of  the  Bill,  exceiit  Jo 
in  the  second  list,  lliough  his 
kept  under  consideration  in  tt 
niooa  on  June  9  (ante  37),  he  '. 
Tani9he<l  oltogetlier. 
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It  had  been  resolved  to  disband  the  Anny  and  reduce  the 
Navy  to  a  few  ships^  so  as  to  save  a  vast  cost  monthly  ;  but 
that  could  not  be  done  without  providing  for  payment  of 
arrears.    It  was  also  intended  that,  whereas  the  revenue  of 
tiw  Crown  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  had  been  about  c^900,000 
a  year,  about  <5£'250,000  of  which  came  from  illegal  sources, 
or  sonrces  not   now  available,  the   present   king's   revenue 
should  be  ^^1,200,000  a  year,  and  all  valid ;  but  how  to  carry 
this  intention  into  effect  was  no  easy  financial  problem,  and 
all  that  had  been  actually  voted  for  Charles  since  he  came 
in  was  a  subsidy  for   life  of  the  customs   of  tonnage  and 
poundage.     Meanwhile^  for  disbanding  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Parliament  had  reverted  to  the  rough  old  device  of  a  poll-tax, 
—every  Duke  to  pay  ^100,  every  Marquis  .i^'SO,  every  Earl 
j£W,and  so  down  to  Esquires  at  ^10  each,  and  thence  again 
downwards  to  a  shilling  from  every  labouring  person  over 
sixteen  years,  and  sixpence  from  every  one  under  that  age, 
not  a  pauper.     It  was  an  Act  embodying  that  proposal  that 
l«d  now  been  submitted   to   his   Majesty  along  with   the 
Indemnity  Bill ;   and   the  spirit  in  which  his  Majesty,  or 
Hyde  for  him,  received  the  Act  appears  from  one  of  the  pas- 
sages in  his  speech.     "  For  your  Poll  Bill,^'  he  said,  "  I  do 
"  thank  you  as  much  as  if  the  money  were  to  come  into  my 
"own  coffers,  and  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  it  may  amount 
"to  as  great  a  sum  as  you  reckon  upon.     If  the  work  be  well 
"and  orderly  done  to  which  it  is  designed,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
"be  the  richer  by  it  in  the  end  ;  and,  upon  my  word,  if  I  had 
wherewithal,  I  would  myself  help  you.  ...  I  am  so  con- 
"  Meat  of  your  affections  that  I  will  not  move  you  in  anything 
*  that  relates  immediately  to  myself;  and  yet  I  must  tell  you 
"I  am  not  richer, — that  is,  I  have  not  so  much  money  in  my 
"pnrse  as  when  I  came  to  you.     The  truth  is  I  have  lived 
pnncipally  ever  since  upon  what  I  brought  with  me ;  which 
WM  indeed  your  money,  for  you  sent  it  to  me,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it.     The  weekly  expense  of  the  Navy  eats  up  all 
you  have  given  me  by  the  Bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 
-Nor  have  1  been  able  to  give  my  brothers  one  shilling  since 
1  came  into  England,  nor  to  keep  any  table  in  my  house, 
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"  but  what  I  eat  at  myself.  And  that  which  troables  ma 
"  most  is  to  see  many  of  you  come  to  me  at  Whitehall  and 
'^  to  think  that  you  must  go  somewhere  else  to  seek  your 
"  dinner."  If  this  was  written  for  his  Majesty  by  Hyde^  it 
contrasts  oddly  with  Hyde's  own  account  of  the  same  snbjeel 
written  for  posterity.  "  And  thus  the  King's  house,"  writei 
Hyde,  immediately  after  describing  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head,  '^  quickly  appeared  in  its 
'*  full  lustre,  the  eating  and  drinking  very  grateful  to  all 
^'  men,  and  the  charge  and  expense  of  it  much  exceeding  the 
'*  precedents  of  the  most  luxurious  times,  and  all  this  bcfon 
"  there  was  any  provision  of  ready  money  or  any  assignatioa 
"  of  a  future  fund."  He  adds  that  tradesmen  were  ready  to 
deliver  their  goods  upon  trust,  and  that  Charies  was  plungny 
into  his  first  year  of  debt  most  recklessly.  The  speech,  boi^ 
ever,  may  not  have  been  written  by  Hyde  ^. 

Next  to  the  Indemnity  question,  that  of  Supply  fliid 
Revenue,  we  have  said,  was  the  most  important  that  had  Jl^ 
occupied  the  Parliament.  On  a  still  more  vast  and  momentoii 
question  they  had  touched  once  or  twice,  but  with  little  o» 
no  efiect.     This  was  the  question  of  the  Church. 

The  most  enormous  blunder  of  the  Presbyterians  in  their 
Restoration  of  Charles  had  been  in  letting  him  in  absolute^ 
without  conditions.  The  intention  at  first  had  been  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  at  Breda  or  the  Hague  on  the  basis  of  some 
such  conditions  as  those  ofiered  to  his  father  in  the  Treaty  of 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648,  preventing  a  return 
to  Prelacy  and  securing  the  permanence  of  a  Presbyteriaft 
Church-establishment.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Charleii 
in  his  anxiety  to  recover  his  kingdoms,  would  then  have 
assented  to  almost  any  terms  whatsoever,  leaving  it  to  chance 
whether  he  should  feel  himself  bound  by  them  or  not  after- 
wards. But  the  hurricane  of  popular  impatience  at  home, 
and  Monk's  advice  at  last,  had  swept  aside  the  proposals  of 
definite  negotiation  made  by  Matthew  Hale  and  others;  and, 

1  Lonls  Journals  of  Aug.  29  and  Com-       719—720   (Poll  Bill) ;  ParL  Hist  IV, 
nions  Journals  of  Sept.  3;   Phillips,      114—115;  Clarendon,  1005— 1006. 
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lien  Charles  was  in  England,  it  waa  with  no  other  pledge  in 
'burch -matters  than  was  contained  in  one  passage  of  his 
rolntitary  Dedaration  from  Breda.  "  And,  because  the  paB- 
"tion  and  uncharitableness  of  the  times,"  said  that  document, 
"have  pTodnced  several  opiniooa  in  Religion,  by  which  men 
"  ire  engaged  in  parties  and  animosities  against  each  other, — 
"  w^ich,  when  thejr  shall  hereafter  nnits  in  a  freedom  of  oon- 

*  deration,  will  he  composed,  or  better  nnderatood, — We  do 
"decUre  a  Liberty  to  Tender  Consciences,  and  that  no  man 
"riuU  he  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of 
"spioion  in  matter  of  Religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
"«f  tlie  Kingdom,  and  that  We  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to 
"aeh  an  Act  of  Parliament  as,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
""kill  be  offered  to  Us,  for  the  full  granting  that  In- 
"dn^nee."  It  must  have  been  a  delight  to  Hyde  to  have 
^  able  to  manage  this  difficulty  of  the  Restoration  in 
■  Buiaer  so  vague.  Of  all  the  King's  counsellors,  the  exiled 
Wabope  included,  not  one  had  so  firmly  settled  with  himself 
■■  H^de  had  done  that  the  restoration  of  the  King  should 
ntHve  the  restoration  also  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Old  Church 
<^  England  in  its  fullest  form.  From  this  purpose  he  had 
H«et  swerved,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  Lord  Colepepper  and 
others  that  he  was  so  tenacious  on  a  subject  about  which 
^  were  comparatively  indifferent.  As  for  Charles  himself, 
ttne  were  reasons  why  he  should  view  the  matter  differently 
fcwi  Hyde,  even  while  taking  Hyde's  advice.  Whether  the 
I^vtestantism  of  the  British  Islands  should  be  episcopal  or 
ui-«piscopal  can  bave  been  a  question  of  small  concern  on 
A  own  intrinsic  account  to  one  who,  for  a  year  at  least 
"httdy,  if  not  for  six  years,  had  been  secretly  a  Roman 
Ctilioiic.  So  far  as  Hyde  was  aware  of  this  fact,  it  must 
Ine  >dded  to  his  difficulties ;  but  it  was  a  consolation  that 
At  King  was  not  so  much  of  a  Papist  after  all,  or  of  a  reli- 
pnast  of  any  kind,  as  to  go  out  of  his  senses  for  the  Papacy, 

•  for  anything  else  that  might  be  detrimental  to  his  own 
iBlefettfl.  With  such  an  easy  crypto-Catholic  on  the  throne, 
one  might  succeed  in  restoring  that  system  of  Anglican  High 
Episcopacy,  reating  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical  Succes- 
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eion  of  Bishops,  which  the  genoine  Roman  Catholics  f 
a  worse  abortioD  than  Presbrtertaiiiem  itfelF*. 

Charles  having  come  in  withoat  conditions,  and 
positive  intimation  of  bis  perocHial  pieferaice  for  <| 
forms,  all  that  the  Preebjterians  conid  expect  was  iril 
now  called  a  CoifFKCHENSios,  i.e.  the  settlement' 
Church  in  snch  a  way  titat  any  £pi0G<qHcy  to  be  set 
should  be  a  veiy  Hmited  Episcopacy  indeed,  like  that  ■ 
by  Usher  in  his  fikmoas  "Model"  of  1641,  abandon 
theoiy  c^  Episcopacy  by  divine  right,  and  redacing 
to  mere  presidents  of  the  eynoda  of  presbyters  Q 
pp.  229,  230).  In  this  way  the)-  hoped  that  the  gre 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Cromwell's  Est 
Cbarch  might  be  able  to  remain  within  the  EstKbti 
not  bound  to  use  the  Litoigy  or  other  ceremonies  con 
their  consciences,  while  room  for  the  readmisston  of 
the  snrviving  old  Anglican  and  Litargical  clergy  as  i 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  restore  to  their  living) 
easily  be  obtained  by  the  ejection  of  the  most  troo 
of  those  Baptists  or  other  Independents  the  conjnn 
whom  with  the  Presbvterians  in  the  Chorcb-Estab) 
had  been  only  by  Cromwell's  will.  About  such  i 
there  was  not  much  concern  among  the  Presbj'tenans 
had  beeo  accepted  into  the  Establishment  as  very  q 
able  brethren,  and  their  ejection  might  be  a  good  t 
now ;  or,  if  any  provision  was  to  be  made  for  their  f 
was  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  Toleratiox  ont  of  the  Ei 
ment,  whereas  the  present  question  was  Couprehkx 
the  amicable  blending  of  Episcopalians  and  Fresh 
within  the  Establishroent.  Towards  this  end  there  I 
much  fresh  studying  of  Usher's  Model,  which  ind' 
been  again  a  good  deal  before  the  public  since  16S 
there  was  some  notion  that  Cromwell  himself  mi| 

I  PirL  Hbt.  IT.  IT :  Clirendon,  T79 ;  of  Womsteri  and  u  carl 

Bond,  1.  1^-127  and  153.  n.  U<t-  16^3    Hv,1«   in    Paris   had 

451  and  471;  >'<«I.IV.331-£34:  Hal-  aaiioas  to  coDtrndict  the  nil 

Um,  U.  ZH.     Tb«rr  bad  bMn  tSoits  lo  Cfaarla  had  changvd  hia  n 

coDTCTt  Charia  to  Roman  Calhol  it  ism  HavraVH  Calendu- of  Claim 

from  thr  time  of  bia  Gm  reiMrnn  in  under  dale  June  6, 1653). 
Francx  after  hit  escape  fmm  the  Battle 
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effect  to  it,  so  as  to  incorporate  some  of  the  most  reasona])le 
of  the  old  Anglican  clergy  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
Church  of  his  Protectorate^  and  give  the  somewhat  chaotic 
iggregate  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  episcopal  organization. 
There  had  also  been  much  private  consultation  among  the 
leading  Presbyterians  as  to  the  possibility  of  reverting  to  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  to  the  Liturgy  with  certain  amend- 
ments, and  as  to  the  ceremonies  that  might  be  left  optional 
in  worship.     All   was   uncertain^   however,  till   Charles,  or 
Hjde  and  the   Council  for  him^  or  the  Parliament,  should 
open  the  subject  practically.     Of  the  old  bishops  of  the  reign 
of  Charles   I.  there  were   still    alive    these   nine — William 
Boberts,  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  WUliam  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath 
Md  Wells ;    Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;    Matthew 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely;  Accepted  Frewen,  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
•id  Coventry ;  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London ;   Robert 
Skinner, Bishop  of  Oxford;  John  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester ; 
and  Brian  Duppa,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     These,  of  course,  had 
^  once  reassumed  their  titles,  with  claims  to  their  sees ;  and 
it  might  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  these  claims  were  allowed, 
Ae  remaining  sixteen   bishoprics,  and  the  two   archbishop- 
nc8,  would  soon  be  filled  up,  and  that  for  these  and  other 
I  Kgh  ecclesiastical  posts  there  would  be  a  preference  of  eminent 
I  •^licans  who  had  been  with  the  King  abroad  or  had  suffered 
:  for  him  at  home.     Dr.  Henry  Hammond  had  died  April  25, 
\  1680,  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Par- 
1  litm^t ;   but   Sheldon,    Sanderson,   Morley,   Earle,  Hacket, 
Running,  Brian  Walton,  and  many  others,  had  lived  to  see 
the  Restoration,  and  were  waiting  for  their  rewards.    It  would 
be  enough,  or  at  least  all  within  hope  in  the  circumstances,  if 
fttte  men,  taught  by  experience,  would  waive  now  any  notion 
^  Laadian  Episcopacy,  and  be  content  with  Usher's  Model 
•nd  a  comprehension  of  the  Presbyterians  ^. 

On  the  part  of  the  King  himself  the  first  signs  had  been 
pronuang.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  and  chiefly 
Ij  the  management  of  the  Presbyterian  Earl  of  Manchester 

^  Baxter's  Autobiography,  Book  I.  21.^218. 
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ill  his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  ten  Presbyterian  diTinei 
had  been  sworn  in  among  his  Majesty's  chaplains :  vis.  Dr. 
Beynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Ashe,  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  Dr. 
Spurstow,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Manton,  Mr.  Casey  iai 
Mr.  Woodbridge.     Though  only  three   of  them  were  ewr 
asked  to  preach  before  the  King,  and  that  only  onoe  ead, 
their  access  to  his  Majesty  was  something.     Before  the  aod  \ 
of  June  they  had  had  an  interview  with  him  in  the  Eari  of 
Manchester's   lodgings,  Chancellor   Hyde   and   the  Earl  d 
St.  Alban's  being  also    present.    There  Baxter  had  spAM 
very  freely  to  his  Majesty.     "  I  presumed  to  tell  him  *  mji 
Baxter,  '*  that  the  late  usurpers  that  were  over  ns  so  nA 
"  understood  their  own  interest  that^  to  promtote  it,  they  ImI 
"  found  the  way  of  doing  good  to  be  the  most  effectual  mem^ 
"  and   had   placed  and  encouraged  many  thousand  £EutiiM 
'*  ministers    in    the   Church,   even    such    as    detested  titf 
''  usurpation  .  .  . ;  wherefore  I  humbly  craved  his  Majesiy.** 
*'  that  he  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  to  vak 
the  good  which  Cromwell  or  any  other  had  done  beoMM 
they  were  usurpers  that  did  it,  or  discounteoAnoe  a  iiutliM. 
"  ministry  because  his  enemies  had  set  them  up.'*    OtiMi 
spoke  to  the  like  effect ;  and  the  requests  made  to  his  Majei^  ] 
were  specifically  these, — that   things   not   necessary  shodi 
not  be  made  terms  of  membership  of  the  Established  Chnnkf 
tliat  sound  Church-discipline  should  be  maintained,  and  tW 
neither  should  faithful  ministers  be  cast  out  nor  xm^oAf 
ministers  thrust  in.     The  King's  answer^  says  Baxter,  waii^ 
gracious  as  possible.     He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  inclinate 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  an  agreement  with  the  Episcopate 
clergy;  and  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  the  two  parties  ¥« 
not  brought   together,  for  he  was  resolved   to  draw  thtf^ 
together  himself,— which  "  must  not  be,"  he  said,  "  by  bzinff' 
"  ing  one  party  over  to  the  other,  but  by  abating  somewW  1 
**  on  both  sides  and  meeting  in  the  midway."     On  hetaotf 
this  old  Mr.  Simeon  Ashe  was  so  much  overcome  with  jflf 
that  he  burst  into  tears.     The  English  Presbyterian  chi0G*» 
it  is  evident,  had  been  tamed  into  thankfulness  for  very  sio^ 
mercies.    Actually  two  of  the  Presbyterian  agents  at  tb^ 
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irerence,  Calamy  and  Sporstow,  were  old  Smectf  mnuaoB  of 
V\,  ind  a  third  SmectTmnoan,  Matthew  Newcomen,  was  in 
nr  «oDfideiice.  Stephen  Marshall  and  Thomas  Youn^,  the 
Mr  two  Smectymnnans,  were  both  dead '. 
Bat  what  part  had  the  Parliament  taken  ?  That  the  Honse 
Lords,  with  bat  a  minority  of  Presbyterians  in  it,  desired 
le  fall  re-establishment  of  the  old  Episcopal  forms,  was  a 
>tter  of  conrae,  and  had  been  made  evident  by  an  order,  on 
be  31flt  of  May,  that  the  prayers  used  in  the  House  should 
henceforwBid  be  those  of  the  Liturgy.  It  was  from  the 
IcmmonB  Honse  that  measures  for  the  express  protection  of 
?rubyterianism  were  to  be  expected.  One  such  measure, 
mnght  in  as  early  as  May  9,  and  committed  May  16,  had 
lecn  "a  bill  for  continuing  of  ministers  in  their  parsonages 
od  ecclesiastical  livings."  That  Bill  seems  to  have  been 
aotbered  by  the  Bang's  approach ;  for  on  the  26th  of  May 
reread  of  an  order  reported  by  Prynne  "  touching  quieting 
KKSMsion  of  ministers,  schoolmasters,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
nwns,  in  sequestered  livings,  until  they  are  legally  evicted," 
ti  of  the  reference  even  of  this  order  to  a  committee  for 
iiUm  consideration.  Then,  on  the  37th  of  June,  there  was 
be  6rst  reading  of  a  bill  "for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  true 
t(£Hmed  Protestant  Religion^ "  and  on  this  bill,  after  it  had 
eeo  read  a  second  time  and  thrown  into  a  grand  committee 
f  tbe  whole  House,  there  were  two  luost  eager  and  protracted 
Mates  in  grand  committee  (July  9  and  16)  Id  these 
Idites  Piesbyterianiam  was  criticised  as  it  had  not  been  ia 
iat  House  for  many  a  day.  Prynne  and  others  spoke  for  it 
tofally,  and  even  the  Covenant  was  cited  as  an  oath  still 
litigatoTy;  bat  a  moderate  Ejnscopacy  aft«r  Usher's  Model 
*H  labetBntially  tbe  utmost  prayer  even  of  the  Presbyterian 
fttkers,  Prynne  included,  while  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
Ife  Idturgy,  and  High  Episcopacy,  found  open  advocates, 
■d  Finch  hoped  they  were  not  to  "  cant  after  Cromwell "  in 
ft>>  Bill,  bnt  to  assume  the  good  old  Church  of  England  as 
n  ntunterrapted  legal  possession  at  that  moment.     On  the 
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eaggeetioQ  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  it  was  ijj 
last  to  recommend  to  the  House  to  abstain  from  the 
subject  alto^ther  in  the  meantime,  and  to  refer  i' 
Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  such  s  Synod  of  Divin 
might  call.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  July,  it  wag 
by  the  House — (l}"That  this  House  doth  agree  i 
"  Grand  Committee  that  the  King's  Majesty  be 
"  desired  to  call  such  a  number  of  Divines  as  his 
"shall  think  fit,  to  advise  concerning  matters  of  ] 
"  and  that  the  Grand  Committee  do  forbear  to  sit  i 
«28rd  of  October  next;"  (2)  "That  the  King's  Mi 
"  humbly  moved  that  he  will  please,  by  his  proctam 
.  "  qniekfm  the  execution  of  all  laws  in  force  against  tli 
"  ing  of  the  Lord's  Day,  dmnlEenneas,  swearing,  ai 
"  profaneness."  Next  day  it  was  intimated  by  Mi 
that  his  Majesty  had  received  the  two  votes,  "  lik 
both  very  well,"  and  wished  the  House  to  know,  n 
the  first  especially,  that  "  he  was  in  hand  with  it, 
hope  very  speedily  to  do  something  therein  to  t 
BStisfiiction  of  the  kingdom."  As  Hyde  had  ho; 
schemed,  the  whole  question  of  the  Church  of  the  Re 
had  been  surrendered  to  his  Majesty '. 

One  part  of  the  question  was  rapidly  settling  itself 
abroad,  or  from  their  obscurities  at  home,  the  sei^nes 
Anglican  clergy  were  reappeating  in  scores,  clai 
redress,  and  taking  possession  of  tbfc.i-'former  livings 
by  mere  act  of  law,  which  there  was  no  means  of  i 
many  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  Presbyterian  or  Indt 
who  had  been  for  years  in  the  Establishment,  were 
adrift  from  their  parsonages  and  parishes.  The  sam 
was  in  operation  very  conspicuously  at  the  two  U 
seats.  Armed  by  an  order  of  the  Houeo  of  Lords  ol 
and  backed  by  the  King  and  Council,  the  Cham 
the  two  Universities  were  ejecting  heads  of  colic 
iellows,   and    restoring   old    heads    and  fellows,   as 


1  Lords  and  Conimoiu  Joutnals  of  aji  ^la  the  eiincta  fniiD 
days  named,  i«>e  that  the  pmcECdmgs  ponn  Diaiy  given  in  Paii 
in  OruHl  Ciuijmittee  ol  the  Commoui      Ji-^ 
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ihey  could.  At  Oxford,  where  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  was 
Chancellor  in  succession  to  Richard  Cromwell,  nine  heads  and 
four  professors  were  turned  out  in  favour  of  the  former 
liolders  of  the  posts;  and  at  Cambridge  the  Presbyterian 
larl  of  Manchester,  as  Chancellor,  had  the  singular  experience 
of  ejecting  seven  heads,  one  of  whom  he  had  himself  ap- 
pointed in  1643,  and  restoring  seven  instead,  of  whom  five 
liftd  been  turned  out  by  himself  at  that  date.  Of  the  numbers 
of  fellows  restored  and  ejected  in  the  colleges  of  the  two 
Uoiversities  we  cannot  here  take  account.  A  remarkable 
accompanying  phenomenon  was  the  rush  of  new  men  at  both 
Universities  for  graduation  in  all  the  faculties,  and  especially 
in  Arts  and  Divinity.  Quite  a  host  of  persons^  one  can  see^ 
ircre  qualifying  themselves  for  promotion  to  the  places  likely 
to  be  vacant  ^. 

The  process  here  described,  including  appointments  of 
AogUcan  divines  to  prebends  and  other  cathedral  posts,  had 
^^pin  in  June  1660,  had  continued  through  July  and  to 
Hie  passing  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  on  August  29^  and  was 
Bot  even  then  at  an  end.  Petitions  from  the  ejected  and 
distressed  Puritan  clergy  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Commons ; 
•nd  that  House,  while  still  abstaining,  as  by  their  former  vote, 
fiom  the  general  question  of  the  future  constitution  of  the 
Church,  had  thought  it  right  to  bring  in  another  bill  on  the 
fiecise  subject  of  the  ejections  and  restorations  (July  27),  and 
to  refer  the  petitions  toi  che  Committee  on  the  Bill.  This 
bfll  was  still  in  progress  in  the  House  at  the  date  of  the 
King's  assent  to  the  Indemnity  Bill  ^. 

What  meanwhile  of  the  King's  own  progress  in  the  more 
{cneral  question  which  had  been  left  wholly  in  his  hands? 
Bis  promise  had  been  that  he  would  bring  the  Presbyterians 
ind  the  Anglicans  together  by  mutual  concessions.  This 
■omise,  the  handsomeness  of  which  had  moved  Mr.  Ashe  to 
WTB,  he  had  proceeded  to  carry  out  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
le  had  asked  his  Presbyterian  chaplains  to  draw  out  on  paper 
;  list  of  the  concessions  they  would  make  on  their  side ;  and 
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theee  gentlemen,  after  conBDlting'  with  mob  of  their 
brethren  and  coontry  brethren  as  were  at  band,  aod 
meetinffs  on  the  subject  at  Sion  Colle^,  bad  doq 
qaested,  and  sent  in  an  AMrat  and  Propotalt  to  hia  ^ 
While  disclaiming  Prelacy  as  it  had  been  repodiatt 
Coyenant,  they  were  willing  to  accept  "  the  true  aoc 
primitive  Presidency "  in  the  Charch,  "  as  it  was 
and  managed  by  a  dae  commixtion  of  presbyters ;  "  i 
tendered  Usher's  Model,  exactly  as  it  stood,  aa  < 
would  suit  the  circumstancee,  Tentnring  at  the  same 
some  criticisms  on  the  old  Prelacy.  They  profeaai 
selves  satisfied  with  the  lawfulness  of  a  Liturgy,  if 
rigidly  imposed,  so  as  to  supersede  oral  prayer  entii 
they  took  exceptions  to  the  old  Liturgy,  and  < 
new  one,  or  a  careful  revision  of  the  old.  They 
for  moderation  in  ceremonies  generally,  for  respect 
scruples  of  those  who  might  object  to  kneeling  at  tl 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  to  holidays  of  human 
ment,  and  for  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  surplice, 
in  baptism,  and  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
made  to  the  King  at  the  same  time  were  that  I 
not  meanwhile  impose  tests  or  subscnptions  on  h 
heneBces  as  conditions  of  their  remaining  in  the  Chu 
he  would  stay  the  putting  in  of  new  men  into  li» 
former  holders  of  which  were  dead,  and  which  mi 
therefore  be  held  by  their  Puritan  possessore  witho 
to  old  rights,  and  that  he  would  provide  somt 
gainst  the  return  to  livings  of  men  notoriously  in 
or  scandalous.  Such  were  the  demands  of  the  PresI 
reduced  to  the  utmost.  Great  was  their  surprise  i 
stead  of  receiving  in  return,  as  they  had  expected, 
paper  drawn  up  by  the  Episcopal  divines  on  the  sa 
eiple  of  conceding  as  much  as  possible  on  that  s 
received  only  a  paper  of  severe  criticisms  on  tl 
assuming  High  Episcopacy  as  indubitably  in  the  r 
incapable  of  making  concessions,  unless  it  might  bi 
in  the  matter  of  some  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  i 
relaxation  of  ceremonies  to  tender  consciences  at  hia 
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»nre.  A  defence  of  their  former  proposals  was  offered  by 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  reply ;  and  so,  about  the  time 
he  passing  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  the  paper  controversy 
le  to  a  stop.  His  Majesty,  it  seems,  had  failed  so  far  in 
attempt  to  bring  the  two  parties  together  ^. 

From  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Indemnity  Bill 
igust  29)  Parliament  was  quickened  in  its  proceedings 
other  subjects  by  an  intimation  from  the  King  that,  for 
convenience  and  theirs^  the  two  Houses  would  have  to 
oum  themselves  for  a  recess  or  vacation  within  a  fortnight. 
nr  time  being  thus  limited,  they  confined  themselves  to 
bufiiness  deemed  most  essential. 

yjoe  note  had  been  taken  of  the  King's  hint,  in  his  speech 
passing  the  Indemnity  Bill,  that  some  more  money  at 
e  for  himself  and  his  brothers  would  be  very  welcome. 
)  Houses  had  already  been  considering  the  jointure  of  the 
Ben-mother,  and  had  made  her  a  present  of  .^20,000 ;  and 
r  they  voted  if  10,000  more  to  the  Duke  of  York,  ^7000 
»  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  .i€*5000  for  repairs  of  his 
je«ty*8  houses.  The  vaster  business  of  providing  securely 
ttare  annual  revenue  of  jfe'l, 200,000  for  the  King  occupied 
Hi  of  the  attention  of  the  Commons ;  but,  as  it  involved 
16  difficult  questions,  and  especially  that  of  the  proper 
le  of  raising  so  much  of  the  sum  as  had  hitherto  come 
n  tmconstitutional  prerogatives  which  his  Majesty  was 
'  expected  to  resign,  it  was  found  impossible  to  perfect 
Dgements  before  the  recess,  and  the  Houses  had  to  con- 
themselves  with  a  Bill  providing  an  immediate  supply 
PlOOjOOO  on  account.  The  provision  of  means  for  dis- 
ling  the  army  and  reducing  the  navy  had,  however,  been 
oag^hly  managed.  The  poll-tax  formerly  imposed  for 
purpose  not  having  been  sufficiently  productive,  a  bill 
>tberwise  raising  j^l40,000  towards  the  sum  required 
pushed  through  the  two  Houses.  Another  Act  of  import- 
now  completed  was  "  An  Act  for  the  encouraging  and 
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increasing  of  Shipping  and  Navigation  "  :  in  other  woids,  s 
new  edition,  with  modifications,  of  the  &mou8  Navigatkii 
Act  of  the  Commonwealth  (see  Vol.  FV.  p.  305).  KuDfi 
the  Houses  did  at  length  shape  ^*  An  Act  for  the  Confinniigf^ 
and  Restoring  of  Ministers."  It  enacted,  on  the  one  huit 
that  every  holder  of  a  benefice  that  had  been  "  ordaioed  bf  | 
any  ecclesiastical  persons"  before  Dec.  25,  1659,  and  Inij 
not  renounced  his  ordination,  should  remain  in  possessioii 
his  benefice,  provided  there  were  no  "  formerly  ejected 
sequestered"  minister  still  alive  with  a  legal  title  to  that 
fice;  but  it  enacted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  such  **  foi 
ejected  or  sequestered"  ministers  still  surviving,  unless  haaL\ 
scandalous  or  insufficient^  should  re-enter  in  the  possesfliiA 
their  benefices,  a  division  of  the  profits  of  the  last  year  of  eiflVj 
benefice  to  be  made  between  the  outgoing  minister  and 
restored  one.  There  were,  however,  some  important  ezo^j 
tions  and  provisos.  One  was  that  any  presenl^ons  tij 
benefices  by  his  Majesty  himself  under  the  great  seal 
May  1  and  September  9,  1660,  should  hold  good  on 
own  account,  whoever  might  be  in  possession,  or  have 
otherwise ;  and  another  was  that  no  minister  should  be 
firmed  in  possession  or  restored  to  possession  who  had 
scribed  any  petition  to  bring  the  late  King  to  trial,  or 
by  writing,  preaching,  printing,  or  otherwise,  advocated 
justified  his  trial,  or  who  had,  by  writing,  preachingi 
practice,  **  declared  his  judgment  to  be  against  Ini 
Baptism."  Though  made  applicable  nominally  on  both 
these  exceptions,  it  will  be  seen,  affected  really  only  one 
Not  only  were  all  ministers  of  the  Establishment  standing 
the  places  of  old  incumbents  still  living  to  be  thrown  out 
their  benefices,  but  the  Establishment  was  to  be  cleared  of  i 
Anabaptists,  and  also  of  such  Independents  as  had  been 
prominently  Republican  ^. 

With  these  and  one  or  two  smaller  bills  ready,  the 
and   Commons   again    met    his    Majesty   on   Thursday, 
13th  of  September.     He  then  gave  his  assent  to  the 
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tdy  after  addressing  the  two  Hoases  briefly  himself^  called 
M>n  Chancellor  Hyde  to  address  them  more  at  large.  Hyde's 
leech  on  the  occasion  was  thought  one  of  his  masterpieces. — 
e  dwelt  first  on  that  approaching  disbandment  of  the  army 
hich  one  of  the  money  bills  had  provided  for^  and  took  the 
yportonity  of  paying  the  most  splendid  compliments  to  the 
rmy.  "  No  other  prince  in  Europe,"  he  said,  "  would  be 
willing  to  disband  such  an  army, — an  army  to  which  victory 
is  entailed,  and  which,  humanly  speaking,  could  hardly  fail 
of  conquest  wheresoever  he  should  lead  it ;  ...  an  army 
whofie  order  and  discipline^  whose  sobriety  and  manners^ 
whose  courage  and  success,  hath  made  it  famous  over  the 
world;  an  army  of  which  the  King  and  his  two  royal 
brothers  may  say^  as  the  noble  Grecian  said  of  iSneas, — 

'  Stetimus  tela  aspera  contra, 
Contolimusque  manus  :   experto  credite  quantus 
In  cljpeum  assurgat,  quo  turbine  torqueat  hastam."' 

Knowing  that  this  army^  whose  valour  his  Majesty  had 
nbserved  with  such  admiration,  even  when  it  was  exei*ted 
against  himself,  was  now  thoroughly  loyal,  and  thinking 
what  wonders  he  and  his  brothers  might  themselves  perform 
at  its  head,  how  could  his  Majesty  disband  it  without  re- 
hetance  ?  How  could  he  part  with  such  soldiers  ?  "  No,  my 
**  lords  and  gentlemen,  he  will  never  part  with  them  ;  and  the 
"only  sure  way  never  to  part  with  them  is  to  disband  them." 
—After  this  rhetorical  audacity,  the  Chancellor  went  back 
iqK>n  the  Indemnity  Bill,  as,  though  passed  a  fortnight  before, 
ftiO  in  all  men's  minds.  He  reminded  them  of  the  clause  of 
that  Bill  making  it  penal  to  use  even  words  of  reproach  or 
biitaal  invective  tending  to  revive  the  memory  of  the  late 
iiffeiences ;  and  he  made  this  the  text  of  a  discourse  on  the 
Doial  significance  of  the  Bill,  over  and  above  the  mere 
ecorities  it  decreed  for  life  and  property.  "  As  any  name  or 
names,  or  other  words  of  reproach,  are  expressly  against  the 
leUer,  and  punishable  accordingly,  so  evil  and  envious  looks, 
murmuring  and  discontented  hearts,  are  as  directly  against 
tlie  equity  of  this  statute,  a  direct  breach  of  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  and  ought  to  be  punished  too;  and  I  believe 
they  may  be  so.    You  know  kings  are  in  some  sense  called 
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^s^  and  so  they  may  in  some  deg^ree  look  into  men't 
*'  hearts ;  and  Ood  hath  given  us  a  King  who  can  look  ag  &r 
'*  into  men's  hearts  as  any  prince  alive.     And  he  hath  grat 
"  skill  in  physiognomy  too ;  yon  would  wonder  what  calcohh 
"  tions  he  hath  made  from  thence ;  and,  no  doubt^  if  he  be 
'*  provoked  by  evil  looks  to  make  a  further  inquiry  into  mea'f 
'^  hearts,  he  will  never  choose  those  hearts  to  trust  and  r^ 
'*  upon.     He  hath  given  us  a  noble  and  princely  example^  bf 
'*  opening  and  stretching  his  arms  to  all  who  are  worthy  to  ht 
"  his   subjects,  worthy  to  be  thought  Englishmen, — ^by  ti^ 
"  tending  his  heart  with  a  pious  and  grateful  joy  to  find  iB 
"  his  subjects  at  once  in  his  arms  and  himself  in  theirs ;  wai 
*'  shall  tee  fold  our  arms  towards  one  another,  and  eontnel 
'*  our  hearts  with  envy  and  malice  to  each  other^  by  any  dbaip 
"  memory  of  what  hath  been  unneighbourly  or  unkindly  doDB 
"  heretofore  ?    What  is  this  but  to  rebel  against  the  persoi 
"  of  the  King,  against  the  excellent  example  and  virtue  of 
"  the  King,  against  the  known  law  of  the  land,  this  hktmi 
"  Act  of  Oblivion  ?    My  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  King  is  ■ 
"  suitor  to  you,  makes  it  his  suit  very  heartily,  that  you  wi 
*' join  with  him  in  restoring  the  whole  nation  to  its  pnmi- 
^'  tive  temper  and  integrity,  to  its  old  good  manners,  itsoU^ 
"  good  humour,  and  its  old  good  nature." — Having  dilsfeai 
somewhat  further  on  this  theme,  and  expressed  his  hope  Qml^ 
in  the  merry  England  now  beginning  again  piety  would  MT ; 
longer  consist  in  sour  looks,  morose  manners,  affected  gestmeib 
or  sighs  and  sad  tones,  and  having  touched  on  some  of  At 
other  Bills  of  that  day,   Hyde  concluded  his  long  speecL  1 
The  two  Houses  then  adjourned  themselves,  by  his  MajeiiT^ 
desire,  to  the  6th  of  November.      At   the  moment  of  till 
adjournment  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  lying  iUcf . 
small-pox  in  Whitehall.    He  was  not  thought  to  be  in  dangeTi 
but  before  the  day  was  over  he  was  dead  ^. 

Through  the  eight  weeks  of  the  recess  (Sept.  18 — ^Nov.  6) 
we  see  Charles  in  the  first  full  practice  and  enjoyment  rf 
his  Royalty. 

*  Lords  and  Commons  Joomals,  Sept.      King*s  speech  and  Hyde^s  given  in  ML 
13,  and  ParL  Hist.  IV.  122—130  (the      in  all  these  places) ;  Pepys,  under  dita^ 
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The  Duke  of  York  was  now  the  nearest  supporter  of  the 
throne ;  but,  when  the  widowed  Princess  of  Orange  came  from 
the   Hague  to  live  Mrith  her  two   brothers   (Sept.  25)   and 
Prince  Rupert  followed  (Sept.  29),  and  still  more  when  the 
qoeen-mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  arrived  from  Paris,  "  a  very 
little  plain  old  woman,"  on  her  first  visit  to  England  since 
she  had  left  her  husband  to  his  fate  there  in  Feb.  1 641-2, 
and  when  there  came  with  her  the  pretty   young  Princess 
Henrietta,  and  Prince  Edward,  the  younger  brother  of  Prince 
Bapert  (Nov.  2)^  there  might  be  said  to  be  about  the  King 
something  of  a  Royal  Family.     In  domestic  respects,  it  is 
tme^  it  was  not  a  Royal  Family  above  criticism,  if  one  were 
a  very  severe   moralist.    The   King  had  already   had   five 
acknowledged  natural  children,  borne  to  him  abroad  by  three 
different  mothers  ;  and  the  eldest  of  these,  bom  at  Rotterdam 
in  1649,  the  son  of  Lncy  Waters  or  Barlow,  was  now  at  home 
in  Whitehall,  a  handsome  and  spirited  boy  of  eleven,  much 
>  petted  by  his  father  and  all  the  rest,  and  bearing  for  the  pre- 
ae&t  the  name  of  James  Crofts^  though  afterwards  to  shine  out 
as  James  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Monmouth.     Then,  no  legitimate 
wife  having  yet  been  provided  for  Charles,  the  chief  substi- 
tute meanwhile  was  Mrs.  Palmer^  originally  Barbara  Villiers, 
daughter  of  William,  Viscount  Grandison,  of  the  Irish  peerage, 
bat  married  to  a  Roger  Palmer^  Esq.,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
Via,  conveniently   or  inconveniently,   still  alive  ;   and   this 
Mn.  Palmer,  reputed   *'  the  most    beautiful    woman   in   all 
England,'*  was  openly  and  constantly  about  Charles  in  White- 
iiall,  amid  bishops  and  chaplains  there,  and  might  even  be 
aeea  flirting  most  unbashfully  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
loyal  chapel  itself  through  the  hangings  that  separated  the 
loyal  pew  from  that  of  the   ladies.     Nor  was  the  Duke  of 
York  immaculate.     Not  to  go  too  far  back  in  his  life,  he  was 
now,  by  secret  marriage  in  England,  the  husband  of  one  of 
Chancellor  Hyde^s  daughters,  after  having  been  her  virtual 
husband  for  some  time  abroad ;   and,  the  secret  having  just 
come  out,  the  question  everywhere  was  whether  he  would 
acknowledge   Miss   Hyde   or  prefer   novelty.     Farther,   the 
little  dark-faced  Queen-mother  herself  was   supposed  to  be 
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not  withoDt  a  eecret  basband  either, — the  Heniy  7 
now  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  who  constantly  accompanit 
and  by  whom  it  was  said  ("  how  tme,  God  knows  I 
Pepye  charitably)  ehe  bad  had  a  daughter  in  FrH 
some  nnknowQ  date.  Rumour  maintained,  moreovs 
a  yoonger  Henty  Jermyn,  the  nephew  of  this  Earl 
Alban's,  and  master  of  horse  to  the  Dnke  of  Yoi 
secretly  married  or  engaged  to  the  Princess  of  Oran) 
eldest  of  the  royal  sisters,  then  io  her  twenty-ninth  ye 
the  mother  already  of  the  Dutch  boy  who  was  to  be 
as  William  III.  Poaitively,  the  only  one  of  the  Royal 
about  whom  there  was  no  scandal  was  the  pretty 
Princess  Henrietta,  sixteen  years  old,  for  whom  her 
was  providing  a  mateh  in  France.  Altogether,  the  ea 
representatives  of  Charles  I,  could  not  be  called  model 
special  virtue  of  domestic  propriety.  But  what  then 
age  of  Puritanism  was  past ;  IF  all  were  known,  how  i 
the  vaunted  domestic  propriety  of  that  age,  and  that  < 
the  highest  quarters,  might  be  exposed  now  as  men 
cris.y  and  concealment ;  in  all  lands  and  times  there  h 
a  little  liberty,  more  than  the  strictly  canonical,  for  ro; 
sonages ;  and  what  was  a  little  indecorum  at  the  ce 
such  there  must  be,  in  comparisoo  with  the  universa 
ings  of  a  restored  monarchy  and  restored  Church  of  £ 
the  deliverance  of  the  whole  nation  from  a  reign  of  c 
rigidity,  and  the  chance  of  that  free  flow  once  more 
Hyde  had  eo  eloquently  invoked,  of  all  the  native  old  '. 
humours,  all  the  old  English  joviality  ? 

So  reasoning  or  not,  Charles  and  those  about  hi 
setting  the  example.  What  au  easy  and  mirthful  Cou 
all  its  sbte  and  magnificence  I  What  banquetii 
abundance  of  wine,  what  dancing,  what  delightful  mi 
the  sexes,  what  flashing  of  wit  and  jest  between  lac 
gentlemen,  or  among  the  gentlemen  by  themselves  on  i 
topics ;  what  visiting  and  receiving  of  visits ;  what  \ 
the  parks  and  suburban  parties  of  pleasure;  what 
gularity  of  alternation  from  chapel  and  sermon  on  f 
properly  conducted  and  with  good  music,  to  one  or  < 
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the  re- opened  theatres  on  week-day  afternoons !  These  were 
managed  in  a  style  far  excelling  anything  Davenant  had  ven- 
tured on  in  Cromwell's  time;  for  they  were  re-producing 
regular  old  plays,  by  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  fien  Jonson,  and  were  actually  beginning  to  bring  women 
en  the  stage,  instead  of  boys,  for  the  female  parts  ^. 

Besides  the  stationary  courtiers  of  the  household,  always 
round   Charles,   there  was    the   whole    restored   peerage  of 
England,  to  be  at  his  beck  when  he  held  full  Court  or  would 
make  a  choice  of  guests  for  his  greater  entertainments.     That 
body  had  been  counted  on  the  31st  of  July  and  had  been 
bund  then  to  consist  of  139  persons,  spiritual  peers  not  yet 
included.     Six  of  them  were  Dukes^  one  a  minor ;  six  were 
Marquises ;  fifty-nine  were  Earls,  five  of  them  minors ;  seven 
were  Yii^counts ;  and  the  rest  were  Barons.     Then,  of  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  as  originally  returned,  all  that 
were  still  members  on  the  11th  of  June,  to  the  number  of  no 
fewer  than  454,  had  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
giance, and  were  available  for  attendance  at  Court,  so  far  as 
his  Majesty    might    countenance    commoners.      Add    the 
Wnets  and  knights  of  England,  whether  in  the   House 
;    rf  Commons   or  not,   forming   a    large    class    intermediate 
I     oetween  the  peers  and  the  mere  commons ;   and  remember 
!.    kow  many  of  these  knights  and  baronets,  as  of  recent  creation 
\    ky  Charles  himself,  were  bound  in  an  especial  manner  to  be 
courtiers.   Monk's  brother-in-law  Clarges,  knighted  at  Breda, 
nad  been  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Restoration  knights. 
A  large  nimiber  of  knighthoods  had  been  conferred  at  the 
Hague  among  those  that  had  gone  thither  to  salute  Charles 


^  Peerage  Books ;  Pepys,  poMim  from 
**»y  to  December  1660,  witn  some  sub- 
sequent passages  ;  Not«  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth to  Burnet,  1. 292—293;  Evelyn's 
^^^1  at  contemporary  dates,  and  also 
Md«r  Aug.  18, 1649  and  July  15,  1685. 
ynder  the  former  date  Evelyn,  record- 
jjgone  of  the  incidents  of  nis  stay  in 
"«»ce  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I, 
J?l^»  "I  went  to  St.  Germains  to  kiss 
^"»M  Majesty's  hand:  in  the  coach, 
^  Which  was  my  Lord  Wilraot's,  went 
^  Mrs.  Barlow,  the  KJng's  mistress  and 
"mother  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a 


it 


it 
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"brown,  beautiful,  bold,  but  insipid 
"creature."  Under  the  second  date, 
speaking  of  Monmouth,  he  says,  "  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Barlow, 
daughter  of  some  very  mean  creatures, 
was  a  beautiful  strumpet,  whom  I  bad 
"  often  seen  at  Paris ;  she  died  miser- 
"ably,  without  anything  to  bury  her." 
Charles,  we  are  elsewhere  tohl,  found, 
after  his  return  to  the  continent  on  his 
escape  from  Worcester,  that  she  had 
been  "  behaving  loosely  "  in  his  absence, 
and  threw  her  off. 
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and  be  of  his  convoy  back  in  Montague's  fleet;   and  two 
of  these  Hague  knighthoods  had  fallen  to  the  two  meftBot 
of  the  recreant  Oliverians,  Morland  and  Downing,  in  rewaid 
for  their  perfidy.     Of  the  baronetcies  and  knighthoods  that 
had  been  conferred  by  Charles  since  his  arrival  in  Englaud 
a  reckoning  is  hardly  possible.   At  Canterbury,  besides  Secre* 
tary  Morrice,  there  had  been  knighted  Major-General  MasBqr, 
Alderman  Robinson,  and  five  others ;  and  in  London  hacdl^ 
a  week   had   passed  without   additions.     Naturally^   anuMDg 
those  thought  worthy  of  knighthood  or  baronetcy  were  the 
lawyers  that  had  been  put  into  the  chief  judicial  or  ministerial 
offices  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign ;  and  so  such  of 
these  as  had  not  been  titled  already  now  wore  titles.    The 
Chief  Baron  of  ike  Exchequer  was  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman ;  tho 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  were  Sir  Robert  Foster  and  Sir 
Henry  Hyde ;  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  was  Sir  Thomai 
Mallet  ;    the   Attorney    General    was    Sir    Geoffrey  Palmeri 
and   the  Solicitor  General  Sir  Heneage  Pinch.     Beyond  tiie 
circle  of  these  official  persons,  and  of  the  courtiers  of  all 
other    ranks    and    denominations,    was    the    great   commu- 
nity of  London  and  Westminster,  related  to  the  Court  more 
distantly,    but   still    sufficiently,   by   the    honour   of   being 
butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  and  what  not,  to  his  Majesty  or 
others  of  the  Royal  Family,  or  to  the  household  and  courtien^ 
or  merely  by  the  pride  of  having  real  Royalty  and  a  wd 
Royal  Court  once  more  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  watching  in  the  streets  or  in  the  parks  for  a  sight  rf 
the  royal  faces,  the  dresses,  and  the  equipages. 

A  selected  portion  of  the   general   community  did  hati 
closer  access  to  his  Majesty.     One  of  the  unspeakable  blesB- 
ings  of  the  Restoration  was  the  re-introduction  into  Englaod 
of  the  sovereign  cure  for  scrofula  or  the  king's  evil.     Hnii- 
dreds  and  thousands^  it  seems,  not  only  in  London,  bat  aU 
over  the  country,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  fact ;  for  o^ 
Monday  the  2nd  of  July  there  had  been  the  solemnity  ^ 
Whitehall  of  the  first  of  those  touchings  for  the  king's  ©▼** 
which  were  thenceforth  to  be  one  of  the  institutions  of  tb® 
reign.     "  The  kingdom  having  for  a  long  time,  by  reason  ^^ 
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^  his  Majesty's  absence/'  says  a  London  newspaper  of  that 
week^  "  been  troubled  with  the   evil,   great   nambers   have 
"  lately  flocked  for  cure.     His  Sacred  Majesty  on  Monday 
"  last  touched  250  in  the  Banqueting  House ;  amongst  whom, 
when  his  Majesty  was  delivering  the  gold,  one  shuffled  him- 
sdf  in,  out  of  an  hope  of  profit,  which  was  not  stroked, — ^but 
his  Majesty  presently  discovered  him,  saying  *  This  man  hath 
**  not  yet  been  touched.^     His  Majesty  hath,  for   the   future, 
appointed  every  Friday  for  the  cure ;  at  which  time  200  and 
no  more  are  to  be  presented  to  him  :  who  are  first  to  repair 
to  Mr.  Knight,  his  Majesty's  ehirurgeon  (living  at  the  Cross 
*'  Gruns  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  over  against  the 
"  Rose  Garden),  for  their  tickets."     Evelyn,  who  was  present 
at  the  second  touching,  on  Friday  the  6th  of  July,  describes 
the  ceremony  in  detail.     "  His   Majesty  sitting   under  the 
"  state  in  the  Banqueting  House,*'  says  Evelyn,  "  the  chirur- 
"  geons  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne, 
"  where,  they  kneeling,  the  King  strokes  their  faces  or  cheeks 
"  with  both  his  hands  at  once ;  at  which  instant  a  chaplain 
"  in  his  formalities  says  *  lie  put  his  hand^  upon  them,  and  he 
"  healed  them.^   This  is  said  to  every  one  in  particular.   When 
'^  they  have  been  all  touched,  they  come  up  again  in  the  same 
''order;   and  the  other  chaplain,  kneeling  and  having  gold 
'*  angels  strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arm,  delivers  them 
"  one  by  one  to  his  Majesty,  who  puts  them  about  the  necks 
*'  of  the  touched  as  they  pass,  whilst  the  first  chaplain  repeats, 
"*Ww  ie  the  true  Light  who  came  into   the  worlds     Then 
"follows  an  epistle  (as  at  first  a  gospel),  with  the  liturgy 
"prayers  for  the  sick  with  some  alteration,  lastly  the  bless- 
"ing;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and   Comptroller  of  the 
'*  Household  bring  a  basin,  ewer,  and  towel,  for  his  Majesty 
"  to  wash."    Friday  after  Friday,  unless  there  had  been  notice 
to  the  contrary,  his  Majesty  had  undergone  this  trouble  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects,  the  chaplains  assisting ;  and  the  prac- 
tice was  continued  during  the  recess  of  the  Parliament  ^ 

.  Lonli  Journals  of  July  31  (where  six  absent  peers  are  noted)  ;  Commons 
^^y*three  pe^rs  are  entered  as  pre-  Journals  or  June  11  (when  there  was  a 
'^t  that  day  and  the  names  of  forty-      report  from  Prynne  of  the  number  that 
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One  important  business  of  the  recess  was  the  disbanding 
of  the  Army.     The  business,  which  was  managed  by  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  Houses,  was  necessarily  a  gradual  one ;  bat 
on  the  8th  of  October  Secretary  Nicholas  could  write,  "  The 
Army   is   almost   wholly   disbanded,   everywhere   expressing 
much  affection  for  the  King."     We  learn  independently  that 
fifteen   regiments   of  foot  and   four   regiments  of  horse  in 
England,  with   one  horse-regiment  and  two  foot-regiments 
in  Scotland,  besides  garrisons  in  both  countries,  and  six  ships 
of  war,  were  paid  off  about  this  time,  leaving  only  a  remnant 
of  regiments  and  garrisons,  but  as  many  as  nineteen  ships,  to 
be  similarly  treated  when  more  money  should  be  in  hand. 
Actually,  we  may  say,  it  was  during  this  recess  of  the  Con- 
vention  Parliament  that  the   great  Puritan   Army  of  the 
English  Revolution,  about  40,000  strong  to  the  last,  was  dis- 
solved and  disappeared.   With  all  the  changes  in  its  substance 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  including  Monk's  recent  dis- 
charges from  it  of  discontented  Anabaptists  and  Bepublicutf 
by  scores  and  hundreds,  there  must  have  still  been  in  it  not 
a  few  veterans  of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Preston,  DunboTi 
and  Worcester,  with  grim  thoughts  and  recollections  in  thdr 
hearts  as  they  now  left  their  colours   finally,  and  carrying 
these  thoughts  and  recollections,  with  their  old  swords,  to 
many  families  and  firesides  over  England.     Their  quiet  ai^i 
gradual  dispersion  was  a  relief.     Thenceforth  the  only  autho- 
rized nucleus  of  a  standing  army  to  be  left  in  England  W*^ 
to  consist  of  three  regiments  of  horse — Monk's  own  Cal^* 
stream  regiment  and  two  others — kept  up,  out  of  the  King'  ^ 
own  revenue,  under  the  name  of  Guards  ^ 

While  the  disbanding  of  the  Army  was  in  progress,  Lond^^ 
was  in  commotion  with  the  Trials  of  the  Regicides.  I*b^ 
Court  for  the  purpose  consisted  of  thirty-four  Commissions*^ 


had  taken  the  oaths)  ;  Pepys's  Diary,  Hallara  (II.  314—315)  ;  but  detaik 

May  13  and  22,  1660  (knighthoods  of  be  found  in  the  Commons  Joum^l^'^ 

Morland  and  Downing)  ;  Phillips,  711 ;  especially  under  dates  Sept.  18,  NoV-  ^ 

PtiUie  InUUi^cnecr  for  July  2—9, 1660 ;  and  Nov.  23.    The  process,  though     '* 

Evelyn's  Diary  under  date.  advanced  in  the  recess,  was  not  c^*" 

^  A  summary  account  of  the  dis-  plete  till  Feb.  1660-— 1. 
banding  is  given  by  Phillips  (728)  and 
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tinder  the  great  seal.     Among  these  were  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde,  the  Dukes  of  Albemarle  and  Somerset,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond^  the  Earls  of  Southampton,  Lindsey,  Manchester, 
Dorset,   Berkshire,  and  Sandwich,  Viscount  Say  and   Sele, 
liord  Roberts,  Lord  Finch,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  Mr.  Denzil  Holies,  Mr.  Arthur  Annesley, 
Secretaries  Nicholas  and  Morrice,  and  the   Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ;  but  the  managing  portion  of  the  Court  consisted  of 
Chief  Saron  Sir  Orlando  Bridgroan,  and  ten  other  judges 
and  lawyers,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sergeant  Hale.    Attorney 
General  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  Solicitor  General  Sir  Heneage 
Pinch,  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  Attorney  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  were  the  chief  prosecuting  counsel.     The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure had  been  carefully  arranged^  and  rules  made  for  every 
emergency.     Especially  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  proceed- 
ings should  be  founded  on  a  famous  Statute  of  Edward  III, 
defining  treasons,  and  making  one   of  them  to   consist  in 
'*  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King  " 
("  juani  komme  fait  c&mpasser  ou  imaginer  In  mort  noHre  Seignur 
kRor). 

Rret,  on  Tuesday,  October  9,  came  TAe  Indictment.     The 

place  was  Hick's  Hall,  Clerkenwell,  the   sessions  house  of 

the  County  of  Middlesex.     There   Chief  Baron   Bridgman 

'J   delivered  his  charge  to  a  grand  jury  of  twenty-one  persons, 

"^  J   ^pounding  to  them  the  Law  of  Treason.     "  By  the  statute 

^^    "of  the  25th  of  Edward  III,"  he  said,  '*it  is  made  high 

"  treason  to  compass  and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King.     It 

''was  the  ancient  law  of  the  nation.     In  no  case  else  was 

^ii^nation   or   compassing,   without    an  actual   effect   of 

It, punishable  by  our  law;  .  .  .  but,  in  the  case  of  the  King, 

"  his  life  was  so  precious  that  the  intent  was  treason  by  the 

common  law,  and  declared  treason  by  this  statute.  .  .  . 

'I^is  compassing  and  imagining  the  cutting  off  the  head  of 

"the  King  is  known  by  some  overt  act.     Treason  is  in  the 

^ked  imagination,   though   not   treason   apparent;    but, 

when  this  poison  swells  out  of  the  heart,  and  breaks  forth 

^to  action,  in  that  case  it  is  High  Treason.     Then  what  is 

^  overt  act  of  an  imagination  or  compassing  of  the  King's 
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"  death  ?  Truly,  it  is  anything  which  shows  what  the  imag'iiia- 
^'  tion  is.   Words,  in  many  cases,  are  eyidences  of  this  imagiiuh 
'*  tion ;  they  are  evidences  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  So,  if  a  mm, 
if  two  men^  do  conspire  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  .  •  • 
then,  I  say,  in  case  not  only  of  words,  bat  if  they  oonqnn 
to  levy  war  against  the  King,  there  is  another  branch  of 
this  statnte :  the  levying  of  war  is  Treason.     But,  if  mat 
"  shall  go  and  consult  together,  and  this  to  kill  the  King, 
*'  to  put  him  to  death,  this  consultation  is  clearly  an  overt  aet 
''  to  prove  imagination  or  compassing  of  the  King's  deiih. 
"  But  what  will  you  say  then  if  men  do  not  only  go  about  to 
"  conspire  and  consult,  but  take  upon  them  to  judge,  oondemni 
''  nay  put  to  death,  the  King?     Certainly,  this  is  so  mook 
"  beyond  the  imagination  and  compassing,  as  it  is  not  onlj 
"  laying  the  cockatrice's  eg^,  but  brooding  upon  it  till  it  baft 
"  brought  forth  a  serpent.     I  must  deliver  to  you,  for  pUi 
"  and  true  law,  that  no  authority,  no  single  person,  no  OOD- 
munity  of  persons,  not  the  people  collectively  or  represeotir 
tively,  have  any  coercive  power  over  the  King  of  England.* 
Whether  this  was  law  or  not,  some  of  Chief  Baron  Bridgman'f 
colleagues  on  the  bench  must  have  felt  that  he  was  going 
unnecessarily  far  for  the  occasion  and  uncomfortably  Seut  for 
them :   e.  g.    Monk,    the   Earl   of  Manchester,    Holies,  aal 
Annesley,  all  of  whom  might  deny  having  ever  "  compassed  or 
imagined  the  death  of  the  Kin<^,"  but  none  of  whom  cocU 
deny  having  been  engaged,  as  Parliamentarians,  in  "  coercing 
him  and  "levnng  war"  against  him.     But  Bridgman  hai 
now  the  opportunity  of  laying  down  his  own  notion  of  tli9 
law,  and  he  would  not  miss  it.     He  went  on,  by  citations  of 
cases  and  statutes,  to  argue  that  the  absolute  authority  of 
kini^  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subject-s  in  all  cases  wu 
the  ultimate  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  England.    "  God  forbid,** 
he  exclaimed  at  the  end  of  this  part-  of  his  charge,  '*  I  should 
"  intend  anv  Absolute  Government  bv  this.     It  is  one  thiniP 
"  to   have   an  Absolute   Monarchy :  another  thing  to  have 
"  government   absolutely  without   laws  as  to  any  coercive 
'*  power  over  the  person  of  the    King.''     The  distinction  ia 
not  very  obvious  ;  but  the  phrase  "  God  forbid  /"  was  charac* 
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T;^inst  the  twenty-eig-ht  persons  named  in  it. 
5  next  day,  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  came  The  ArraUjnmenl, 
s  in  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailev  at  New  t^-ato. 
risoners  had  been  conveyed  thither  from  the  Tower  that 
ng  in  coaches,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse  and  foot, 
rhole  day  was  spent  in  bringing  the  prisoners  into  Court 
ccessive  batches,  and  compelling  them  individually  to 
Guilty  or  Not  Guilty.  Compelling^  we  say ;  for,  natu- 
the  prisoners,  having  no  counsel,  and  having  various 
in  bar  of  judgment,  wished  to  state  their  pleas  at  the 
:;,  whereas  the  Court  insisted  peremptorily  that  all  such 
should  be  postponed  and  that  every  one  of  the  prisoners 
1  begin  with  a  simple  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty. — ^The  diffi- 
was  greatest  with  the  first  batch  brought  in,  consisting 
r  Hardress  Waller,  Thomas  Harrison,  and  William 
oingham.  It  had  been  arranged  to  take  Sir  Hardress 
T  first,  as  the  likeliest  to  yield.  Being  one  of  those, 
rer,  who  had  come  in  on  the  Proclamation,  he  tried  hard 
me  time  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  that  and  other  points ; 
eing  constantly  interrupted  by  the  Court  and  held  to  the 
able  alternative,  he  sank  gradually,  through  a  kind  of 
imental  Not  Guilty^  and  then  an  intermediate  "  I  dare  not 
ot  OvtUty^^  into  "  I  must  say  Guilty ^^  He  was  there- 
egistered  as  confessing.     Next  came  Harrison,  magna- 
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advise  him  in  the  circumstances  ?     Told  at  last  that,  if  he  did 
not  plead,  he  would  be  entered  as  standing  mute,  which  was 
the  same  thing  as  judgment  against  him,  "  Then  I  do  plead 
Not  Guilty^^  he  said  with  some  passion.     According  to  the 
formality  then  in  use,  the  next  question  to  him  was  "  How 
will  you  be  tried  ?"    On  this  Harrison  fought  again.    Instead 
of  answering  "  By  God  and  my  Country,"  which  alone  could 
be  accepted,   he  answered  first,  *'I  will  be  tried  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Lord."     Informed  that  the  phrase  would 
not  do,   he   altered   it   to   *•  I   put  myself  upon  what  you 
please  to  put  me  upon.''     Then,  on  being  told  that  he  would 
still  be  entered  as  standing  mute  unless  he  followed  up  his 
plea  of  Not  Guilty  with  the  exact  phrase  prescribed,  he  offered 
the  modification  "I  will  be  tried  according  to  the  ordinary 
course."     The  Clerk  then  said  decisively  "  Whether  by  Gk)d 
and  the  Country  ? :  you  must  speak  the  words."     "  They  are 
vain  words,"  said  Harrison,  and  was  going  on  to  explain  why; 
but,  the  Court  being  resolute,  and  the  question  "  How  will 
.you  be  tried  ?"  having  been  put  for  the  fourth  time  by  the 
Clerk,  there  came  for  final  answer  "  I  do  offer  myself  to  be 
tried  in  your  own  way,  hy  God  and  my  Country, ^^    That  waa 
sufficient;  and,  the  Clerk  having  pronounced  the  customary 
"  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance! ",  Harrison's  turn  was  over— 
Heveningham,  who  had  seen  what  had  happened  with  WaDer* 
and  Harrison,  gave  no  trouble.     He  pleaded  Not  Guilty  at> 
once,  added  the  proper  formula,  and  had  the  usual  ^'  God  sen& 
you  a  good  deliverance !"  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clerk. — ^Th^ 
next  batch  arraigned  consisted  of  Isaac  Pennington,  Henrjr" 
Marten,  Gilbert  Millington,  Robert  Tichboume,  Owen  Bowe, 
and   Robert  Lilbume;   the   next  of  Adrian   Scroope,  Johi^ 
Carew,  John  Jones,  Thomas  Scott,  Gregory  Clements,   ani 
John  Cook ;    the  next  of  Edmund  Harvey,    Henry  Smithy 
John  Downes,  Vincent  Potter,  and  Augustine  Grarland ;  and 
the  last  and  fifth  of  George  Fleetwood,  Simon  Mayne,  Jame» 
Temple,  Peter  Temple,  Thomas  Wayte,  Hugh  Peters,  Francis 
Hacker,  and  Daniel  Axtell.    Some  of  these  tried  to  speak  and 
made  delays,  as  Waller  and  Harrison   had   done ;   but  the 
majority  obeyed  the  Court  at  once,  or  after  a  mere  word  or 
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two.     The  only  incidents  of  peculiar  note  were  when  Henry 
Marten  and  Hugh  Peters  were  severally  arraigned.    "  I  desire 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion,"  said  Marten,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Court.     When  told  he  was  totally  excepted  out 
of  that  Act,  he  declared  that  his  name  was  not  in  the  Act  at 
all.     The  Act  was  produced,  and  he  was  shown  his  name  in 
it  among  the  rest.     He  acknowledged  that  he  saw  a  "  Henry 
Martyn  "  named  there,  but  said  he  was  not  that  person,  for 
his  name  was  "  Harry  Marten,"  spelt  with  an  e.     The  objec- 
tion was  overruled,  and  the  wittiest  of  the  Regicides  had  to 
trust  to  his  other  chance,  in  being  one  of  those  that  had  come 
in  on  the  Proclamation.     There  was  no  such  chance  for  Hugh 
Peters,  who  had  avoided  capture  till  about  a  month  before ; 
and  his  appearance  seems  to  have  been  a  signal  for  mirth. 
"When  asked  to  plead  Guilty  or  Nol  Guilty,  his  answer  was, 
"  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  say  I  am  guilty :  I  am 
Jioi  Guilty;^  and  then,  when  he  was  asked  the  next  question, 
"  How  will  you  be  tried  ?"  and  answered  "  By  the  Word  of 
God,"  the  people  laughed.     But  he  rectified  his  answer  sub- 
missively when  the  legal  formula  was  given  him. — Altogether, 
of  the  twenty-eight  who  had  been  arraigned,  twenty-six  had 
pleaded  Not  Guilty,     Only  George  Fleetwood,  in  addition  to 
Waller,  had  pleaded  Guilty,     In  both  these  cases  the  plea  had 
oeen  first  entered  as  Not  Guilty,  but  that  plea  had  been  with- 
drawn by  permission  of  the  Court. 

So  fer,  therefore,  there  were  twenty-six  Regicides  to  be 
^ed.  The  number,  however,  was  raised  to  twenty-seven  by 
we  addition  of  William  Hewlet,  the  man  supposed  to  have 
"€en  one  of  the  two  executioners.  He  was  separately  indicted 
on  the  12th,  and  was  arraigned  on  the  15th,  when  he  pleaded 
^  ^ot  Guilty.  The  trials  had  then  already  begun.  They  ex- 
J  tended  over  five  days  in  all, — ^Thursday,  Oct.  11,  Friday, 
■  Oct.  12,  Saturday,  Oct.  13,  Monday,  Oct.  15,  and  Tuesday, 
t    <)ct.  16, 1660. 

*  On  the  first  of  these  days,  Harrison,  Scroope,  Carew,  Jones, 
dements,  and  Scott,  were  brought  to  the  bar  together,  but 
omj  Harrison  was  tried.  After  he  had  challenged  jurymen 
^  the  foil  number  allowed  him,  a  jury  of  twelve  was  formed. 
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The  chargfe   was  propounded   more   especially   by    Solicitor 
General  Sir  Heneage  Finch.     In  his  speech,  after  due  exposi- 
tion of  the  hideousness  of  the  crime  of  regicide,  especially  in 
the  case  of  so  "  blessed  and  beloved  a  prince  "  as  Charles  I.,  he 
proceeded  to   say  that,  of  the   actors  in  this  crime,  many 
were  dead,  a  few  were  penitent  and  had  been  guaranteed  their 
lives,  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  had  fled,  '^  with  the  mark  of 
Cain  upon  them,"  and  twenty-nine  remained  to  abide  justice. 
Among  these^  Harrison,  he  said,  on  all  accounts,  deserved 
pre-eminence  ;  for,  if  any  one  still  alive  might  be  "  styled  the 
conductor,  leader,  and  captain,  of  all  this  work,"  Harrison 
was  the  man.     Witnesses  were  then  called.     There  was  no 
difiiculty  whatever  in  the  proof.   It  was  proved  that  Harrison 
had  commanded  the  party  that  brought  the  King  from  Hunt 
Castle  to  Wiudsor,  that  he  had  brought  him  from  Windsor 
to  Westminster  for  his  trial,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  mosft 
constant  at  the  trial  and  one  of  the  sentencing  judges,  and 
that  he  had  signed  the  death-warrant.    The  only  interest  lies 
in  Harrison's   own  demeanour  after  the  evidence  had  been 
given,      "My  lords,"  he   said,  "the  matter  that  hath  been 
^  offered  to  you,  as  it  was  touched,  was  not  a  thing  done  ii 
"  a  comer.     I   believe  the  sound  of  it  hath   been  in  most 
"  nations.     I  believe  the  hearts  of  some  have  felt  the  terron 
"  of  that  presence  of  God  that  was  with  His  servants  in  those 
"  days,  howsoever  it  seemeth  good  to  Him  to  suffer  this  trail 
"  to  come  on  us.  ...  I  have  desired,  as  in  the  sight  of  Him 
"  that  searcheth  all  hearts,  whilst   this  hath  been  done,  to 
"  wait,  and  receive  from  Him  convictions  upon  my  own  cob*  ! 
science ;  and,  though  I  have   sought  it  with  tears  many 
a  time,  and  prayers  over  and  above  to  that  God  to  whom 
"  you  and  all  nations  are  less  than  a  drop  of  water,  to  tbi*  ] 
"  moment  I  have  received  rather  assurance  of  it,  and  that  ** 
"  the  things  that  have  been  done,  as  astonishing  on  the  o»* 
"  hand,  I  do  believe  ere  long  it  will  be  made  known  fipoitt 
"  Heaven  there  was  more   from  God  than   men  are   aw*** 
"  of.     I  do  profess  that  I  would  not  offer  of  myself  the  le^ 
"  injury  to  the  poorest  man  or  woman  that  goes  upon  ear**** 
"  That  I  have  humbly  to  offer  is  this  to  your  lordships  ^ " 
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**  You  know  what  a  contest  hath  been  in  these  nations  for 
'*  many  years.     Divers  of  those  that  sit  upon  the  bench  were 
**  formerly  as  active ."     Here  the  Court  interrupted,  for- 
bidding that  vein  of  remark.     Harrison,  not  insisting  on  it, 
resnmed.     "  I   followed   not  my  own  judgment,"   he   said ; 
**  I  did  what  I  did  as  out  of  conscience  to  the  Lord.     For, 
**  when  I  found  those  that  were  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye  to 
*'  turn  aside,  I  did  loathe  them,  and  suffered  imprisonment 
•*  many  years,  rather  than  to  turn  as  many  did  that  did  put 
**  their  hands  to  this  plongh.    T  chose  rather  to  be  separated 
"  from  wife  and  family  than  to  have  compliance  with  them, 
"  though  it  was  said,  '  Sit  at  my  right  hand,'  and  such-kind 
^  expressions.     Thus  I  have  given  a  little  poor  testimony  that 
**  I  have  not  been  doing  things  in  a  comer,  or  from  myself. 
**  May  be  I  might  be  a  little  mistaken ;  but  I  did  it  all  according 
"  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  desiring  to  make  the  re- 
••*  vealed  will  of  God  in  His  holy  scriptures  as  a  guide  to  me. 
'*  I  humbly  conceive  that  what  was  done  was  done  in  the  name 
*'  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  that  what  was  done  was  done 
**  by  their  power  and  authority ;  and  I  do  humbly  conceive 
"  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  unto  you  in  the  beginning  that  this 
"  court,  or  any  court  below  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
*'  hath  no  jurisdiction  of  their  actions.    Here  are  many  learned 
"  in  the  law ;  and,  to  shorten  the  work,  I  desire  I  may  have 
"  the  help  of  counsel  learned  in  the  laws,  that  may  in  this 
"matter  give  me  a  little  assistance  to  oflFer  those  grounds 
"that  the  law  of  the  land  doth  offer."     He  reiterated  this 
demand  in  a  sentence  or  two,  and  was  proceeding,  "  Whereas 
"  it  hath  been  said  we  did  assume  and  usurp  authority,  I  say 
"this  was  done  rather  in*  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  when  Chief 
Baron  Bridgman  broke  in,  "Away  with  him  I     Know  where 
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"you  are.  Sir:  you  are  in  the  assembly  of  Christians;  will 
"  you  make  God  the  author  of  your  treasons  and  murders  ?  " 
•^eu  ensued  a  conversation  on  the  prisoner's  demand  for  counsel, 
Harrison  repeating  it,  but  judges  and  counsel  unanimou«?ly 
■peeing  that  it  could  not  be  granted,  and  Aimesley  and  Holies 
^  particular  reminding  the  Court  at  some  length  that  the 
Parliament  whose  authority  Harrison  pleaded  had  not  been  a 
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complete  Parliament,  but  only  one  House,  and  that  reduced 

to  a  fragment  of  itself  by  the  violent  exclusion  of  many  of  the 

members.     It  having  been  intimated  to  Harrison  that  his 

demand  for  counsel  was  overruled,  the  scene  was  as  follows : 

— ^^  Harrison,   Notwithstanding  the  judgment   of  so   many 

'  learned   ones  that   the  kings  of  England  are  noways  ac- 

'  countable  to  the  Parliament,  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  the 

'  beginning  of  this  War  having  declared  the  King's  beg^ning 

*  war  upon  them,  the  God   of  Gods .     Court.  Do  yon 

*•  render  yourself  so  desperate  that  you  care  not  what  language 
'  you  let  fall  ?  It  must  not  be  suffered. Harrison.  I  would 

*  not  speak  willingly  to  offend  any  man  ;  but  God  is  no  re- 
'  specter  of  persons.    His  setting  up  his  standard  against  the 

*  people  .     Court.  Truly,  Mr.  Harrison,  this  must  not  be 

''  suffered :  this  doth  not  at  all  belong  to  you. Harridan. 

*  Under  favour,  this  doth  belong  to  me.     I  would  have  ab- 
'  horred  to  have  brought  him  to  account,  had  not  the  blood  of 

*  Englishmen  that  had  been  shed .     Counsel.  Methinks 

'  he  should  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  till  he  come  to  the  gallows  to 

*  render  an   account  of  this ".- There  was  a   fiirilier 

struggle,  Harrison  anxious  especially  to  repudiate  a  charge 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  that  he  had  said  in  the  committee 
where  they  were  preparing  the  indictment  against  the  King, 
"  Let  us  blacken  him,"  and  also  the  accusation  of  having  been 
harsh  to  the  King  when  he  was  in  his  custody.  Neither  was 
true,  he  said  ;  such  things  he  abhorred.  With  evident  hurry 
at  last,  the  Chief  Baron  wound  up  the  trial  by  addressing 
tbe  jury.  Without  withdrawing,  and  with  hardly  an  instant 
of  delay,  they  returned  a  unanimous  verdict  of  Guilty.  The 
Chief  Baron  then  pronounced  sentence  as  follows : — "  The 
"judgment  of  this  Court  is,  and  the  Court  doth  award.  That 
"  you  be  led  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came,  and 
"  from  thence  be  drawn  upon  an  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
"  tion ;  and  there  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and,  being 
"  alive,  shall  be  cut  down,  and  .  ,  .  [here  a  portion  of  the 
"  sentence  which  cannot  be  printed]  :  your  entrails  to  be 
"  taken  out  of  your  body,  and,  you  living,  the  same  to  be 
"  burnt  before  your  eyes,  and  your  head  to  be  cut  off,  your 
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"  body  to  be  divided  into  four  quarters^  and  head  and  quarters 
"  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King's  Majesty;  and 
*'  the  Lord  have  merdy  upon  your  soul  I " 

Harrison  having  been  thus  disposed  of  on  the  llth^  the 
next  day,  Friday  the  12th,  sufficed   for  the  five  that  had 
been  brought  to  the  bar  along  with  him, — Scroope,  Carew, 
Clements,  Jones,  and  Scott.    With  the  exception  of  Clements, 
who  tried  the  vain  chance  of  succumbing  at  once  and  acknow- 
ledging himself  guilty,  all  stood  very  firm,  wrestling  with  the 
Court  respectfully,  and  defending  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could.     Next  to  Harrison,  the  one  most  exulting  in  the  style 
of  his  courage  was  Carew.     When  asked,  at  the  end,  why 
sentence  should  not  be  pronounced,  he  would  only  say,  "  I 
commit  my  cause  unto  the  Lord,''  while  the  others  did  avail 
themselves  then  of  the  humbler  verbal  form  of  "  submitting 
to  his  Majesty's  mercy.''     Sentence  was  pronounced  on  all 
the  five  that  day,  the  same  -sentence  as  on  Harrison.     It  was 
thought   by  many   at    the    time,    and    has   been   generally 
acknowledged  since,  that  the   condemnation  of  Scroope  in 
particular  was  an  "  inexcusable  breach  of  faith."     He  had 
surrendered  on  the  Proclamation ;  it  had  been  arranged  that 
his  punishment  should  be  only  the  forfeit  of  one  year's  value 
of  his  lands ;  and  the  Commons  had  let  him  be  transferred  to 
the  list  of  the  unpardonable  at  the  last  moment  only  because 
the  Government  wanted  another  victim  of  his  social  rank,  and 
made  the  most  of  some  evidence  to  his  damage  since  the 
Restoration  itself.     That  evidence  was  produced  on  his  trial, 
when   Major-General    Browne,    the   Lord    Mayor    elect    of 
London,  stepped  into  the  witness-box,  and   swore  to  some 
conversation   he    had    had   with    Scroope    in   the   Speaker's 
chamber,  in  which,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  his  own  about  the 
King's  murder,  Scroope  had  said  there  were  difierent  opinions 
on  that  subject,  and  declined  to  express  his  own.    Altogether, 
Scroope  did  not  make  any  special  complaint  of  the  injustice 
done  him,  but  accepted  his  fate  very  bravely. 

Saturday  the  13th  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  trials  of 
Cook  and  Hugh  Peters.  That  of  Cook  was  protracted  to 
greater  length  than  any  that  had  preceded,  by  the  exertions 
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of  Cuok  himwlf  in  arguing  with  the  Court,  with 
lawyerly  subtlety,  whether  it  was  not  a  eoflBoieitt  exta 
that  hie  part  in  the  King's  businesB  had  beeathat  of  i 
employed  as  professional  counsel  merely.  The  trial  ot 
though  not  BO  long,  was  more  interesting.  ThB  points 
htm  were  that  he  had  conspired  with  Cromwell  and  a 
various  times  and  pUcea  to  bring  the  Ring  to  trial, 
had  been  a  most  conspicnons  figure  in  tHui  active  crowi 
the  trial,  that  be  had  preached  several  sermons  rona 
soldiers  and  others  to  the  final  act  of  regicide,  and  tiiat 
himself  been  present  on  the  scaffold.  Peters,  who  apt 
low  voice  and  in  a  dispirited  manner,  bat  with  no  meai 
abjectness,  could  not  set  aside  the  evidence  of  his  bavi 
seen  about  the  trial,  and  having  preached  rousing  i 
in  connexion  with  it,  though  he  challenged  the  veraoit 
witneseea  in  some  particulars.  He  declared  solemnly 
bad  "  never  had  any  near  converse  with  Oliver  C 
about  auuh  things."  On  the  point  of  his  alleged  prei 
the  scafibld  he  positively  broke  down  the  adverse  tec 
A  certain  Richard  Nunnelly,  once  door-keeper  to  tb 
mittee  of  the  Army,  had  swum  that,  on  the  mominf 
King's  execution,  he  had  met  Peters  in  the  gallery  of 
hall,  had  gone  with  him  from  the  gallery  into  the  Ban 
Room,  had  there  heard  him  give  some  indistinct  diret 
one  Tench,  a  joiner  of  Iloundsditch,  who  was  employe 
the  scafibld,  had  afterwards  seen  him  go  out  himsell 
scaffold  about  an  hour  before  the  execution,  as  if  to 
that  hia  directions  had  been  attended  to,  and  finallj 
the  execution  was  over,  had  encountered  him  again, 
"  in  his  black  cloak  and  broad  hat,"  and  in  the  hai 
company,  out  of  the  chamber  into  which  the  two 
vizards  had  retired.  In  contradiction  of  this  witnest 
called  a  Cornelius  Glover,  who  bad  been  his  servant 
fatal  date,  and  who  now  testified,  as  circumstantiully, 
the  day  of  the  execution  his  master  was  "  melancholy 
he  used  to  be,"  and  had  not  letl  his  chamber  eithe 
the  execution  or  during  the  execution.  This  evident 
to  have  had  some  efiect  upon  the  Court ;  for,  after  Pe 
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^yen  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  from  his  arrival  from  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles^  admitting  that  he  had  been 
**  active  "  in  the  midst  of  the  "  strange  and  several  kinds  of 
providence  "  in  which  he  had  found  himself,  "  but  not  to  stir 
in  a  way  that  was  not  honourable/'  the  Chief  Barou  in  his 
summing  up,  while  mentioning  Nunnelly's  evidence,  said  the 
Coart  would  lay  no  great  stress  on  that.  The  jury  returned 
»  verdict  of  guilty  on  Peters,  as  well  as  on  Cook ;  and  the 
tame  sentence  as  on  Harrison  was  pronounced  on  both. 

Axtell,  Hacker,  and   Hewlet,  were  tried  on  Monday  the 
15th.     Axtell   made   a  very  able    defence,  reasoning   more 
energetically  on  some  parts   of  the  main  subject  than  any 
other  of  the  Regicides,  maintaining  that  his  action  through- 
out had  been  but  that  of  a  soldier  under  Parliamentary  orders, 
and  contending  boldly  that  he  was  no  more  guilty  than  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Monk 
himself,  or  any  other  military  Parliamentarian.     Hacker  was 
iu>  speaker  and  had  little  to  say  for  himself,  but  adopted 
Axtell's  plea  of   having    been  a  soldier    merely  and  under 
command.     In  the  case  of  Hewlet,  the  specific  inquiry  was 
whether  he  had  been  one  of  the  two  masked  executioners. 
Omx  this  subject  the  Court  had  already  been  thrown  into  great 
^ttitiguity  by  certain   portions  of  the  evidence  during  the 
^'■i^ls  of  Axtell  and  Hacker. — One  of  the  witnesses  there  had 
'^^^n  Mr.  Hercules  Huncks,  the  "  Colonel  Huncks "  of  Jan. 
lS*i8-9  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Colonels  Hacker  and 
*  ^^ayre,  the  death-warrant,  signed   by  Bradshaw,  Cromwell, 
*^^  fifty-seven   others  of   the  judges,  had   been   addressed. 
Having  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  not  yet  feeling 
^itjiself  safe,  Huncks  was  willing  to   purchase  security  by 
filing  all  he  could  to  convict  Hacker  and  Axtell ;  and  there 
^^  been  some  sensation  in  Court  when  Huncks  and  Axtell 
^ere  confronted,  Huncks  as  the  dogged   renegade  and  in- 
former, and  Axtell  as  the  prisoner  eyeing  his  former  comrade 
with  scorn.     Huncks's  story  was  that  there  had  been  some 
difficulty  on  the  execution  day,  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  the  death-warrant  from  the  judges,  addressed  to  Hacker, 
Phayre,  and  himself,  it  was   deemed    necessary  that  there 
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should  be  a  snb-warratit,  or  order  to  the  executioner, 
rally  it  was  for  Hacker,  Phayre,  and  Hnnoks,  or  one  c 
of  them,  on  the  faith  of  the  main  warrant,  to  write  tl 
warrant.  According'Iy,  in  Ireton's  room  in  Whitehall 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  Hacker,  Fhayre,  and  1 
were  met,  jnet  before  the  execution,  with  Aztell  stan 
'  the  door,  Cromwell  had  tamed  to  Huncks  (so  Hona 
said)  and  asked  Aim  to  write  or  sign  the  document.  ] 
bad  positively  refused,  he  said ;  whereupon  Cromwt 
called  him  "  a  frowanl,  peevish  fellow,"  and  Axt«ll  & 
door  had  exclaimed :  "  Colonel  Huncks,  I  am  asba; 
"  yon ;  the  ship  is  now  coming  into  the  harbour,  and  i 
"strike  sail  before  we  come  to  anchor?"  Not  to  lot 
continued  Huncks,  Cromwell  had  gone  to  a  little  tal 
stood  by  the  door,  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink  on  : 
having  written  the  order  himself,  had  handed  the 
Hacker,  who  stooped  and  wrote — Huncks  would  no' 
what  or  how  much,  but  had  little  doubt  it  was  his  na 
that  only.  If  this  story  were  true,  tlie  inference  was  t 
executioner-in-chief  was  already  provided,  and  was 
for  the  warrant  tor  himself  and  his  assistant,  and  tl 
name  of  the  chief,  or  the  names  of  both,  must  ba' 
known  to  all  the  seven  persons  in  the  room,  or  at  at 
to  Hacker,  the  signer  of  the  warrant  afber  Cromw 
drawn  it  up.  But  Axtell,  who  treated  Huncks' 
as  pure  invention,  protested  be  had  nothing  to  i 
the  choice  of  the  executioners,  and  even  now  did  no 
their  names;  and,  later  in  the  trial,  when  another  ' 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nelson,  stated  that,  about  five  or  s 
ago,  he  hod  been  told  by  Axtell  in  Dublin  that, 
"  several  persons  came  and  offered  themselves  out  of  a 
zeal,"  all  such  had  been  set  aside,  and  Hewlet  and  ' 
two  soldiers  known  for  their  stoutness,  bad  been 
Axtell  still  adhered  to  his  denial,  declaring  particula 
it  was  impossible  he  should  have  ever  named  Hewlet, 
he  could  have  spoken  by  guess  only,  and  "by  common  i 
and  down  the  city  it  was  said  bo  be  another  person." 
also,  though  admitting  that  he  had  signed  the  warran 
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execDtioner,  and  tliat  he  might  have  heard  the  tmme  at  the 
time,  could  not  or  wonld  Dot  now  reveal  it.    This  was  a(;tcst«d 
by  Secretary  Morriee  and  Mr,  Annesley,  who  had  examined 
Hacker  in   the  Tower. — Such  was  the  uncertainty   of  the 
Court  on  the  question   on  which   they  were  to  try  Hewlet 
when  Hewlet  himself  was  brought  to  the  bar.     He  was'  an 
oldish  grey-haired  man ;  and,  though  be  had  recently  held 
apijun's  nmt  in  Ireland,  and  was  styled  in  the  indictment 
^Villiam  Hewlet,  atiar  Houlet,  late  of  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gent.,"  he  seems  to  have  been  a  rough, 
imedncftted  person,  though  not  nnsagacioas,  and  with  much 
pKsenee  of  mind  in  hia  terrible  situation.     Seven  witnesses, 
esunined  in  succession,  seemed,  with  more  or  less  of  precision, 
to  iuten  the  guilt  on  him,  though  with  a  difference  among 
(km  as  to  whether  he    had   been  the   man  who   cut  the 
bead  oS*,  or  only  the  man  who  had  held  it  up  afterwards. 
^  first,  Bichsrd  Gittens,  swore  that  he  and  Hewlet  had 
Wen  sei^eants    in    the    same    regiment ;    that,   a    day    or 
tx>  before  the  execution,  a  number  of  picked  men  of  that 
ngimeut  had   been   brought   before   Colonel    Hewsoa,  who 
*(ned  any  of  them  that  would  undertake  the  work  ^100 
inn  and  preferment  in  the   army ;    that  all  had  refused, 
Hewlet  included;    hut  that  he  was   confident   Hewlet   had 
i        (fterwards  coneented,  for  he  had  seen  the  executioner  on  the 
nSold,  and  recognised  him  to  be  Hewlet  by  his  voice  and 
t  grey  beard, — more  by  token  that  Hewlet  had  ever  since 
V(«i  known  in  the  army  as  "  Father  Greybeard."     Then  one 
Stunmers,  a  Captain  Toogood,  and  a  Walter  Davis,  swore 
ftrt,  in  conversations  with   Hewlet  in  Ireland,  he  had  ad- 
mitted, or  all  but   admitted,  the  fact.     Then  Lieutenant- 
Cnlmel  Nelson  repeated  the  evidence  he  had  given  on  Axtell's 
trill,  but  more  circumstantially,  to  the  effect  that  Axtell  had 
tiM  him  in  Dublin  that  Walker  and  Hewlet,  both  sergeants, 

f»ere  the  men,  and  that  "  poor  Walker "  (now  dead  appa- 
Watiy)  struck  the  blow,  leaving  the  rest  to  Hewlet.  Then 
Cdooel  Tomlinson  testified  that,  to  the  btist  of  his  remem- 
jiaoce,  one  of  the  executioners  was  grey-haired  and  the 
other  flaxen-haired,  and  that  the  grey-haired  one  struck  the 
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blow,  adding  that  he  had  some  recollection  now  of  I 
been  told  since,  by  Colonel  Pretty  in  Ireland,  tbat  thit 
baired  one  was  Hewlet.  Finally,  a  Benjamin  Francis  r 
bcjed  the  two  executioners,  both  dressed  alike,  "  in  bn 
habits  of  woollen,"  but  one  with  a  blaclc  hat  and  a 
beird,  and  the  other  with  "  a  grey  grizzled  periwig 
down  very  low,"  and  swore  that  the  prisoner  at  i 
resembled  this  latt«r  in  stature  and  in  the  colour 
beard.  Through  these  examinations,  Hewlet  had  eat  g 
now  and  then  putting  a  brief  but  efi^ctive  question,  < 
certing  to  the  chief  witnesses,  bnt  on  the  whole  seen 
reserve  himself.  At  last,  nearly  all  the  witnesses  I 
prosecution  having  been  examined,  he  did  bring  t 
reserve,  aod  rather  startlingly.  He  slionld  be  able  to 
he  said,  that  he  and  about  nine  other  sergeants  of  d: 
regiments  had  been  iu  confinement  at  Whitehall  all  t 
of  the  execution  precisely  because  they  bad  refused  to 
the  scaffold;  nay,  though  he  had  known  this  only  r 
himeelf,  he  should  be  able  to  settle  for  the  Court  the  q 
which  was  so  perplexing  them,  by  proving,  by  "  foj 
forty  witneBBes  "  if  necessary,  who  the  man  was  that  did 
the  King's  head.  The  Court  must  have  stared  at  this,i 
the  old  report  does  not  mention  that  or  any  other  ext 
of  Burprise.  And  Hewlet  made  good  his  word,  or  aim 
Though,  like  all  the  other  prisouers,  he  had  hardly 
with  precision  the  nature  of  the  charge  to  be  made  i 
him,  and  had  in  his  durance  had  no  time  or  means  i 
him  of  seeking  out  evidence  for  his  defence,  he  had  m; 
to  do  something,  or  people  in  Iiondon,  believing  him  im 
had  been  stirring  in  his  behalf  independently.  A 
though  he  would  have  liked  more  time,  as  he  said, 
together  the  "  forty  and  forty  witnesses  "  he  believed 
be  forthcoming,  yet,  as  the  Court  ruled  that  he  had  ha 
enough,  he  did  avail  himself  of  evidence  then  fortuna 
hand.  This  was  not  any  evidence  in  support  of  bi 
alleged  alibi  on  the  execution  day ;  it  was  all  for  the 
fication  of  the  chief  executioner.  First,  there  were  ■ 
examinations  that  bad  been  taken  before  the  Ijord  Maj 
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which  examinations  Hewlet  tendered  to  the  Court  a  written 
copy,  signed  by  "  Mary  Brandon  and  divers  others/'     The 
Court  seem  to  have  paid  small  attention  to  this  paper ;  but 
they  allowed   some   volunteer   witnesses   present  (seemingly 
Bome  of  those  who  had  been  already  before  the  Lord  Mayor) 
to  be  examined  viva  voce^  though  without  being  sworn^ — the 
law  being,  as  the  Court  explained,  that  there  could  be  no 
omth  against  the  King  in  such  a  trial.     The  first  of  these 
witnesses,  a  sheriflTs  oflBcer,  stated  that  "  one  of  our  fellows," 
John  Rooten  by  name^  had  told   him  that  he  had  l>een  in 
Rosemary  Lane,  Whitechapel,  a  little  after  the  execution  of 
the  King,  "drinking  with  the  hangman '\ — i.e.  with  Richard 
Brandon,  the  common  executioner  of  that  time,  and  that^  on 
being  urged  on  the  subject,  the  hangman  had  owned  that  he 
cot  off  the  King's  head.     Another,  an  Abraham  Smith,  who 
lud  been  a  waterman  on  the  Thames,  remembered  that  the 
iumgman  had  been  brought  to  his  boat  just  after  the  execution 
by  a  file  of  musketeers,  that  he  had  put  ofi*  with  him  yery 
i^nwillingly  by  order  of  the  musketeers,  but  that,  when  a 
«ttle  way  out  in  the  river,  he  had  said,  "  Who  the  devil  have 
I  got  in  my  boat  ?  ",  and  had  made  such  an  uproar  that  the 
'UUigman  "  shook  every  joint  of  him,"  and  protested  he  had 
^t  done  the  deed,  though  sent  for  to  do  it,  and  that  his 
"instruments"  had  been  used  by  others.     Apparently  this 
^tness  meant  to  intimate  that  he  believed  at  the  time,  and 
w>w  believed,  that  the  hangman  had  lied  in  this  denial.     The 
next  witness,  at  all  events,  put  that  complexion  on  the  afiair 
immediately  and  decidedly.      His  name  was  William  Cox ; 
BUd  his  evidence  is  reported  thus :    "  Wlien  my  lord  Capel, 
"Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  were  beheaded 
**iii  Palace  Yard,  Westminster  [i.  e.  on  March  9,  1648-9, 
"little  more  than  a  month  after  the  execution  of  Charles], 
'^  my  lord  Capel  asked  the  common  hangman :  said  he,  '  Did 
"  ^you  cut  off  my  master's  head  ?  '   *  Yes,'  saith  he.    *  Where  is 
"  *  the  instrument  that  did  it  ? '    He  then  brought  the  axe. 
"  '  This  is  the  same  axe,  are  you  sure  ? '  said  my  lord.    '  Yes, 
"  *  my  lord,'  saith  the  hangman,  '  I  am  very  sure  it  is  the 
<'  '  same.'    My  lord  Capel  took  the  axe,  and  kissed  it,  and 
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"  gave  him  five  pieces  of  gold.     I  heard  him  say  *  SixraK 
"  *  wert  thou  not  afraid  ? '    Saith  the  hangman^  *  They  made 
"  '  me  cut  it  off,  and  I  had  thirty  pounds  for  my  pains.' " 
After  this    supremely  interesting  witness,  came  a   Richard 
Ahell^  who  testified  that,  in  the  house  of  one  Bramston,  he 
had  heard  "Gregory  himself"  (i.e.   the  hangman)  confess 
that  he  had  done  the  deed.     Yet  one  more  witness  stepped 
out,  named  "a  stranger "  in  the  report,  as  if  he  had  beai 
moved  by  charity  at  the  moment,  and  they  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  who  he  was.     He  said,  "  My  lord,  I  was 
with  my  master  in  the  company  of  Brandon  the  hangman, 
and  my  master  asked  Brandon  whether  he  cut  off  the  King^s 
"  head  or  no.     He  confessed  in  my  presence  that  he  was  the 
"  man  that  did  cut  off  the  King's  head."     So  stood  the  case 
for  Hewlet  when  Chief  Baron  Bridgman  summed  up.    He 
recapitulated  the  evidence,  saying  in  one  place  "  Qod  forbiid 
I  should  omit  anything  that  may  be  as  well  for  advantage  SB 
against  the  prisoner,"  but  on  the  whole  putting  most  stress  01^ 
the  evidence  against  Hewlet,  and  also  reminding  the  jury  thattlxe 
witnesses  for  him  had  not  been  on  oath,  and  that,  if  he  hfl-d 
been  only  the  assistant  executioner,  he  must  be  brought   ii^ 
guilty.    The  jury,  " after  a  more  than  ordinary  time  of  consoltJBi- 
tion,"  returned  to  their  places  ;  and  their  verdict  was  GuiUy^ 

It  remained  now  to  try  those  of  the  Regicides,  not  entered 
as  guilty  by  their  own  confession  on  their  arraignment,  £€T 
whom  there  was  the  saving  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Indemnity^ 
providing  that,  if  they  should  be  found  guilty  and  condenmed, 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  in  each  case  should  be  suspended 
till  ordered  by  the  King  after  Act  of  Parliament.     These, 
sixteen  in  all,  were  brought  to  the  bar  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16. 
In  the  predicament  in  which  they  were,  the  benefit  of  the 
saving   clause    depending   much    on    their   behaviour  or  on 
the  opinion  the  Court  might  form  of  them,  anything  like 
contumacy   was    obviously   imadvisable.     Accordingly,  they 
were  all  studious  to  save  the  Court  trouble  by  withdrawing 
their  previous  pleas  of  Not  Guilty  and  thus  practicably  sub- 
mitting, though  one  or  two  did  urge  some  point  which  required 
the  production  of  a  witness  or  an  argument  by  the  prosecuting 
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counsel.      Still  there  were  degrees  in  their  submissiveness. 
Harvey  professed  himself  penitent,  said  he  had  exerted  him- 
self to  stop  the  trial  of  the  King,  and  reminded  the  Court  of 
his  wife  and  thirteen  children.     Pennington  avowed  that  he 
had  acted  in  ignorance.     Henry  Marten  had  recourse  to  some 
sobtle  pleading,  not   declining  confession  as  to  the  matter 
of  &ct^  but  desiring  to  set   aside  the  words  "  maliciously, 
marderously,  and  traitorously  "  in  the  indictment.     Making 
nothing  of  that,  and  perceiving,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
plea  was  only  eliciting  evidence  of  his  activity  and  levity  of 
l)ehaviour  at  the  King's  trial,  he  ended  thus : — "  I  had  then, 
^  and  have  now,  a  peaceable  inclination,  a  resolution  to  submit 
:     '^tothe  government  that  God  hath  placed  over  me.     I  think 
"  his  Majesty  that  now  is  is  king  upon  the  best  title  under 
**  Heaven,  for  he  was  called  in  by  the  representative  body  of 
"England.     I  shall,   during   my  life,  long    or   short,  pay 
''obedience  to  him:  besides,  my  lords,  I  do  owe  my  life  to 
"  him,  if  I  am  acquitted  of  this.     I  do  confess  I  did  adhere 
"to  the  Parliament's  party  heartily:  my  life  is  at  his  mercy; 
"  if  liis  grace  be  pleased  to  grant  it,  I  have  a  double  obliga- 
"tion  to  him."    After  Marten  came  Millington,  who  sub- 
mitted, pleaded  guilty,  and  petitioned  for  mercy.     Tichbourne 
>Im>  professed  penitence.     Owen  Bowe  did  the  same,  and  said 
ke  wag  a  man  of  no  ability,  who  ought  to  have  kept  to  his 
P^^r  business  as  a  tradesman.     Lilbume  said  he  had  acted 
ipiOTaiitly,  and  submitted.     Smith  said  the  same,  and  that 
w  could  now  pray  for  the  King.     Downes  was  penitent,  and 
plained  that,  though  he  had  been  among  the  sentencing 
Podges  and  had  signed  the  death-warrant,  he  had  strained  his 
^^w^ience  in  these  very  acts,  having  made  strong  exertions 
for  the  King  at  the  time.     Potter,  a  large  man,  with  "  a  fit 
rfthe  stone  upon  him"  as  he  stood  in  court,  said,  **  I  will 
deny  nothing ;  I  confess  the  fact,  but  did  not  contrive  it ;  I 
am  full  of  pain."     Garland  submitted,  only  denying  a  charge 
tliat  he  had  insulted  the  King  in  a  special  manner.     Mayne 
confessed,  but  said  he  had  acted  under  compulsion.    The  two 
Temples  confessed  and  craved  mercy.     Wayte  did  the  same, 
and  said  he  had  been  ''  trepanned "   into  his  share  in  the 
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regicide.  H^veningham,  who  was  brought  up  1 
not  deny  the  fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  i 
judges,  but  referred  to  some  **  after  actions  "  in  es 
which  the  Court  said  would  be  "  considered."  A 
formality  of  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  each  of  i 
having  been  gone  through,  and  Sir  Hardress  V 
George  Fleetwood,  the  two  who  had  pleaded  guilt 
arraignment,  having  been  brought  into  Court,  ai 
Hacker,  and  Hewlet,  who  had  been  found  guilty  o 
vious  day,  having  also  been  brought  in,  the  C\ 
made  his  closing  speech,  and  pronounced  sentence 
the  twenty-six,  save  Heveningham,  whose  sentence 
reason  was  reserved  to  the  19th.  The  sentence  on  i 
same  sentence  of  hanging,  drawing,  quartering,  &e. 
already  been  pronounced  on  the  eight  regicides  1 
For  the  sixteen  who  could  plead  the  saving  clause 
to  be  a  respite  of  the  execution  till  farther  order 
Chief  Baron  was  also  pleased  to  intimate  to  Hewlet 
though  not  positive  certainty,  that,  in  considerati 
eonflict  of  evidence  in  his  case,  there  would  be  a 
him  too  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  farth 
Axtell  and  Hacker  knew  their  doom  ^. 


1  My  account  of  the  Indictment,  Ar-  another  woman  being  in 

raignment,  and  Trials  of  the  Regicides  shop  two  or  three  hours  at 

is  derived  from  Vol.  IV.  of  Howell's  tion,  "  both  weeping,"  P> 

Siate-rriai«,pp.947— 1230.— Oneofthe  "rejoicingly,  said  his  hai 

nineteen  Begicides  named  in  the  Bill  of  "  the  work,  and  asked  a  c 

Indemnity  for  the  benefit  of  the  saving  "  to  drink  a  quart  of  sack 

clause  as  having  surrendered  on  the  pro-  "  tavern  "   (Mrs.  Green's 

clamation  (ante  p.  ^4)  remains  unac-  State-Papers  under  date  J 

counted   for.    He  is   Thomas  Wogan.  Payne,  il"  he  had  made  t 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  already  cleared  himself  of  1 

abroad  since  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he  the  Council,  and  explaineil 

had  preferred  exile  at  all  risks  to  trial  not  on  the  scaffold  till  h 

with  the  benefit  of  the  saving  clause.—  half  after  the  execution,  i 

In  ad«lition  to  the  six  persons  hitherto  the  boards  were  removed 

named  in  these  pages  as  having  been  25).    A  Christopher  Alu 

suspected  or  accused  in   one   way  or  shire    had   been    infornie< 

another  of  the  actual  decapitation  of  having  ''declared  himsel 

Charles — viz.    one    Matthew,   Colonel  man"  and   boasted  of  it 

George   Joyce,  Hugh  Peters,   Hewlet,  19).      There  seems,    ind( 

Walker,  and  the  common  executioner  been  a  competition  among 

Brandon  -  one  hears  of  others  and  still  crazed  people  for  the  repi 

others.   Thus  a  Phineas  Payne,  who  was  tremendous   deed.     Aftei 

**  one  of  the  three  doorkeepers  of  the  Lilly's   very   circumstanti 

court "  during  the  King's  trial,  had  been  about  Joyce  (which  seems 

accused  before  the  Council  by  an  Eliza-  entirely  disregarded  befoi 

beth  Parsons,  to  the  effect  that,  she  and  and  despite  any  worth  that 
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the  trials  were  ended,  the  hangings  and  quarterings 
1.     Harrison  was  the  first  example.     On  Saturday, 
L3,  he  was  brought  from  Newgate,  where  he  had 
last  leave  of  his  wife,  and  of  other  friends,  all  in 
'  marvel  at  the  ecstasy  or  heroic  rapture  of  his  de- 
Conveyed  on  a  hurdle  or  sledge,  tied  and  with  the 
fc  his  neck,  through  the  crowded  streets,  "  his  counte- 
^er  changing  all  the  way,''  but  appearing  **  mighty 
10  the  astonishment  of  many,"  he  came  in  sight  of 
78  at  Charing  Cross.     Before  he  left  the  hurdle,  the 
in  the  customary  way,  solicited  a  fee  by  the  pre- 
sking  forgiveness.     Harrison  gave  him  the  forgive- 
"  all  the  money  he  had."     Then,   mounting  the 
.11  '*  with  an  undaunted  countenance,"  he  addressed 
e  in  the  strain  of  a  fervid  fifth-monarchy  Puritan 


et  in  the  evidence  respect- 
Walker,  or  even  respecting 
decided  preponderance  of 
is  in  favour  of  the  conclu- 
t  real  executioDer  was  the 
gman,  Brandon.  On  such 
&n  expert  would  be  in  re- 
he  fact  seems  to  have  been, 
)ut  by  Hewlet's  witnesses, 
Q  made  no  secret  of  the 
ig  as  he  lived,  but  told  any 
3Hrs  in  Rosemary  Lane  who 
lire,  and  always  with  the 
:  he  got  £30  for  the  work, 
e  20, 1649,  not  five  months 
leading  of  the  Ring,  and 
XT  after  the  beheading  of 
Jie  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and 
Holland ;  and  opposite  to 
his  burial  in  the  register  of 
rish,  Whitechapel, — '*  Juiu 
andon,  a  man  ovU  of  Bose- 
"  —  some  one  afterwards 
i  R.  Brandon  is  supposed 
ff  the  head  of  Charles  the 
ningham's  Hand- Book  of 
427).  In  a  tract  of  the 
The  Confi'ision  of  the 
lesides  details  of  the  story 
s  execution,  as  told  by 
fiseU", — e.g.  an  account  of 
w.th  ''an  orange  stuck  lull 
[  a  handkerchief*  which  he 
le  Kini^'s  pocket, — there  is 
of  the  proceedings  at  the 
ndon.  Whitechapel  was  in 
'as  with  difficulty  that  the 
I  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 


raob.  See  Chambers's  Book  of  Daya,  I. 
798 — 799  ;  where  there  is  also  a  quota- 
tion from  a  broadside  called  A  DicUo^ue 
bttwfien  the  Hangman  and  Leath.  In 
reply  to  Death,  who  comes  exultingly 
to  carry  off  Brandon  at  last,  and  calU 
him  **  the  bloodiest  actor  in  this  present 
age,"  Brandon  is  made  to  say,  among 
other  things, 

"I  gave  the  blow  caused  thousands' 
hearts  to  ache ; 
Nay,  more  than  that,  it  made  three 
kingdoms  quake." 

Brandon  had  succeeded  his  father 
Gregory  Brandon  in  his  dreadful  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  name  of  this  "  Gregory." 
remembered  as  the  executioner  of  Straf- 
ford and  others,  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  "  Richard  "  by  one  of  Hewlet's  wit- 
nesses. It  seems  strange  that,  with  all 
the  publicity  of  the  tradition  respecting 
Brandon,  and  with  his  wife  or  daughter, 
"  Mary  Brandon,"  ai)parently  still  alive 
to  add  her  testimony  to  that  of  so  many 
others,  the  government  should  have 
ignored  Brandon  for  the  chance  of  find- 
ing some  one  living  to  convict.  How 
perseveringly  they  tracked  out  every 
one  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Regicide  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
carpenter,  Tench  of  Houudsditch,  who 
had  erected  the  scaffold,  was  still  sought 
for.  He  was  arrested  some  weeks  after 
our  present  date  {Public  Intelligencer  of 
Nov.  26— Dec.  3).  Whatever  he  had 
done,  he  ought  to  have  been  safe  then 
by  the  Bill  of  Indemnity. 


(( 
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and  man  of  the  Commonwealth.     "Take  notice,"  he   said, 
"  that^  for  being  instrumental  in  that  cause  and  interest  of 
*'  the  Son  of  God  which  hath  been  pleaded  amongst  us,  and 
*'  which   God   hath  witnessed  to  by  appeals   and  wonderful 
"  victories,  I  am  brought  to  this  place  to  suffer  death  this  day; 
*'  and,  if  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,  I  could  freely  and  cheerfully 
lay  down  them  all  to  witness  to  this  matter."     Again : — 
I  do  not  lay  down  my  life  by  constraint,  but  willingly ;  for, 
**  if  I  had  been  minded  to  have  run  away,  I  might  have  had 
"  many  opportunities ;    but,   being  so   clear  in  the  tiung, 
'*  I  durst  not  turn  my  back  nor  step  a  foot  out  of  the  waj, 
''  by  reasou  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  so  gloridu 
"  and  great  a  God.     However  men  presume  to  call  it  by  haid 
"  names,  yet  I  believe,  ere  it  be  long,  the  Lord  will  make  it 
"  known  from  Heaven  that  there  was  more  of  God  in  it  than 
"  men  are  now  aware  of."     There  was  more  to  the  like  effecti 
his  demeanour  continuing  to   astonish  the  spectators,  and, 
among    them,   Pepys,   who,   having   seen   the   execution  <rf 
Charles  and  approved  of  it,  had  come  to  witness  this  first 
expiation   for   it.      Though   there   were    requests  from  th^ 
sheriff  to  be  short,  and  the  executioner  was  bustling  to  b^^B 
his  work,  Harrison  went  on  till  he  had  said  all  he  meaot 
to  say.     His  last  words  were :    "  He  hath  covered  my  head 
"  many  times  in  the  day  of  battle.     By  God  I  have  leaped 
"  over  a  wall ;  by  God  I  have  run  through  a  troop ;  and  hf 
"  my  God  I  will  go  through  this  death,  and  He  will  make  i* 
"  easy  to  me.     Now  into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord  Jesus,  I  commit 
"  my  spirit."     The  sentence  was  then  executed  to  the  letter. 
He  was  flung  off,  hanged  a  moment  or  two,  but  cut  down 
still  alive,  for  the  opening  of  his  body.     As  the  hangman  was 
at  this  savagery,  nerve  and  muscle  worked  strongly  in  the 
half-dead  man,  and  he  struck  the  hangman  a  blow  in  the  face. 
The  head  and  heart  were  shown  to  the  people,  and  there  weie 
great  shouts  of  joy. — ^At  the  same  place,  on  Monday  the  15th, 
Carew  was  executed  in  the  same  manner.  He  also  went  out  of 
the  world  dauntlessly,  a  dull,  pious  man,  with  prayers  and  words 
of  triumph. — Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  Scott,  Clements,  Soroope, 
and  Jones,  were   executed,  all   at  Charing   Cross   likewise^ 
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ibe  two  first  on  the  16th,  the  others  on  the  17th.     All  died 
jravely,— even  Peters,  who  had  had  depressing  doubts  in  prison 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  "  go  through  his  sufferings  with 
courage,"  and  whom  the  hangman  tried  to  break  down,  when 
his  turn  came,  by  ostentatiously  rubbing  his  hands  before 
him,  bloody  from  the  disembowelling  of  Cook,  and  saying, 
"  How  do  you  like  this  work,  Mr.  Peters  ?"    None  of  the  con- 
demned went  out  of  the  world  with  less  pity.     The  execution 
of  Peters,  said  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  "  was  the  delight 
"  of  the  people,  which  they  expressed  by  several  shouts  and 
^  acclamations  when  they  saw  him  go  up  the  ladder,  and  also 
"  when  the  halter  was  putting  about  his  neck." — One  does  not 
'    know  whether  his  Majesty  had  been  present  at  the  executions 
rf  Harrison,  Carew,  Cook,  and  Peters ;  but  Evelyn  tells  us 
that  he  was  present  at  that  of  Scott,  Clements,  Scroope,  and 
Jones.    The  amiable  Evelyn  missed  the  main  sight  himself,  but 
remarks  on  the  fact  that  the  place  was  Charing  Cross,  close  to 
Whitehall,  where  Charles  had  been  beheaded.     "I  saw  not 
"  theb  execution/'  he  says,  "  but  met  their  quarters,  mangled 
"  and  cut  and  reeking,  as  they  were  brought  from  the  gallows 
"  in  baskets  on  the  hurdle.     O  the  marvellous  providence  of 
**  God !"    Axtell  and  Hacker  were  executed  together  on  the 
19th,  not  at  Charing  Cross,  but  at  Tyburn,  near  the  present 
Marble  Arch.     Axtell,  being  a  man  of  speech,  could  show  his 
wurage  in   that  way   as   well   as   by   his   demeanour.      In 
Newgate,  since  his  condemnation,  he  had  been  speaking  with 
wme  soreness    of    "  that    poor   wretch    Lieutenant-Colonel 
Huncks,"  and  also  of  Colonel  Tomlinson ;  but  at  the  gibbet 
k  made  all  the  proper  professions  of  a  Puritan  and  Repub* 
lican  Christian.     Hacker,  a  man  of  no  words,  had  prepared 
» little  paper,  beginning  "  Friends  and  Countrymen,  all  that 
have  known  me  in  my  best  estate  have  not  known  me  to  be 
a  man  of  oratory,"  and  containing  two  or  three  plain  sentences 
more,  soldierly  and  pious  ^. 


'  Accounts  of  the  Executions  and  the  Howell's  St^te-Trials,  FV.  1230—1302 ; 

Last  Speeches  and  Prayers  of  the  Regi-  Pepys's  Diary  and  Evelyn's  of  dates  ; 

odes,  pablished  in   1663  from  notes  Mtrcuritu  FublieuB,  Oct.  11— 18,  IQ^iO. 
taken  at  the  time,  and  reprinted  in 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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1  In  the  enumeration  in  this  para- 
graph the  reailer  will  find  all  the  102 
persons  excepted  by  name  from  the  Bill 
of  Indemnity  (ante  pp.  54—56)  ac- 
counted for  in  a  general  way.  I  have 
made  no  special  investigation  of  the 
fates  of  the  nineteen  Regicides  con- 
demned capitally  in  Oct.  1660  but  not 
executed ;  and  the  following  is  only 
roughly  from  Xoble  and  other  authorities 
at  hand  : — Died  in  prison,  mostly  in  the 
Tower,  tiiiie  unascertained — Downes, 
Garland  (presumably),  Harvey,  Heven- 
jngham  [presumably),  Millington,  Pot- 
ter, Smith,  James  Temple,  Peter  Temple, 
Tich bourne  (presumably),  Wayte  (pre- 
sumably), Sir  Hardress  Waller.  Died 
in  Uie  Tmoer  at  known  dates — Mayne 


Ten  bad  been  banged^  drawn,  and  quartered ;  and  the 
prison-walls  closed  round  tbe  remaining  nineteen  that  had 
been  condemned,  as  also  round  tbe  six  Regicides  of  less  criminil 
grade  tbat  were  in  custody,  but  bad  not  been  tried  for  their 
lives.  Little  more  was  to  be  beard  of  any  of  tbe  twenty-five 
in  tbis  world,  save  when  it  was  tbougbt  proper  to  cart  one  or 
two  of  tbem  for  exhibition  through  tbe  streets  of  London 
with  halters  round  their  necks.  After  tbe  twenty  yet  liyiag 
Regicides  who  bad  escaped  out  of  England,  and  were  fltill 
fugitive,  there  was  to  be  a  hue  and  cry  to  tbe  last.  Lambert 
and  Vane,  not  classed  with  tbe  Regicides,  were  in  prison,  u 
capital  exceptions  from  the  Indemnity  on  other  grounds,  and 
with  only  a  petition  of  tbe  two  Houses  to  his  Majesty  between 
them  and  tbe  scaffold.  Hasilrig,  not  excepted  for  life^  bat  bt 
everything  else^  was  also  in  prison  for  general  guilt,  as  a  nun 
never  to  see  the  sun  again.  For  one  of  the  two  Regicidei^ 
Lassels  and  Hutchinson^  who  bad  been  sentenced  to  civil 
incapacitation  only,  tbe  escape  was  to  be  but  nominiL 
For  some  of  tbe  eighteen  more  severely  incapacitated  cdpiH^ 
two  of  them  ranked  as  minor  Regicides^  disgrace  was  not  to 
be  tbe  sole  punishment  after  all.  The  absolutely  oond(Httd 
Matthew  Tomlinson  was  to  disappear  into  obscurity;  and  onlj 
Dick  Ingoldsby,  of  all  tbe  Regicides,  could  bold  up  bis  belt 
The  four-and-twenty  Regicides  that  were  dead  before  the  Act 
of  Indemnity  lay  in  their  graves,  coffined  corpses,  aod 
undisturbed  as  yet^. 


(April  1661,  sBtat.  49),  Pennington  (Die. 
17,   1661),  Rowe  (Dec  1661).    fWa*- 
ferretl  to  ot/ier  prisons  with  9omi  ^ 
dulf/ence,  and  died  there — LQbime  Qft 
Jersey,  Aug.  1665,  aetat  62) ;  Henrf 
Marten  (at  Chepstow  Castle,  as  late  tf 
1681,  aetat.  77).  C/Uimately  rel&uedymi 
died  in  America — George   Plectwooi 
I  know  nothing  of  Hewlet :  batete&hl 
may  have  been  traced  to  his  end  \lj 
some  one. — Of  the  six  minor  RegiddM 
in  custody,  James  Challoner,  Sir  JaoM 
Harrington,  and  Phelps,  appear  to  hsn 
died  in  prison  soon.  Hutchinson,  tboo|^ 
nominally  condoned,  was  to  die  a  btip 
soner  in  Deal  Castle,  Sept    U,  IWi 
Hasilrig  died  in  the  Tower,  of  a  fgnL 
within  the  year.   Lambert,  after  serau 


eikg's  ecclesiastical  declabation. 

Just  after  the  hanging  and  quartering  of  the  ten  Regicides 
lere  came  forth  a  Declaration  ofAis  Majesty  concerning  Eccle- 
astical  Affairs  (Oct.  25,  1660).  It  was  his  Majesty's  attempt 
1  that  business  of  a  reconstitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
rhich  had  been  referred  to  him  by  Parliament. 

The  first  draft  of  the  document,  which  seems  to  have  been 
gabfitantially  Hyde's,  had  been  ready  for  more  than  a  month, 
vA  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Reynolds^  Calamy,  Baxter, 
and  the  rest  of  the  small  committee  of  representative  Pres- 
bjrterian  divines  for  the  benefit  of  their  private  criticisms. 
Such  criticisms  had  been  freely  tendered,  both  in  conferences 
wiili  Hyde  and  in  papers  sent  in  to  him.  Baxter  had  been 
the  boldest  in  his  censures  of  the  document^  but  had  been 
tempered  down  by  Reynolds,  Calamy,  and  the  rest.  At 
length,  some  alterations  having  been  made  in  the  document, 
there  had  been  a  special  conference  over  it  in  the  King's  pre- 
ienoe,  Oct.  22.  The  conference  was  held  in  Worcester  House, 
in  the  Strand,  then  Chancellor  Hyde's  residence ;  and  besides 
the  King  and  Hyde,  the  laymen  present  were  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Annesley, 
md  Mr.  Holies.  Hyde  read  over  the  document,  paragraph 
hf  paragraph,  and  it  was  commented  on  by  Sheldon,  Morley, 
Henchman,  Hacket,  Gunning,  Dr.  Barwick,  and  others  on 
the  Episcopal  side,  while  Baxter,  Reynolds,  Calamy,  Spurstow, 
Hmton,  and  others  argued  on  what  was  still  called  the  Pres- 
hyterian  side.  Baxter  is  most  emphatic,  however,  in  explain- 
ing that  this  phrase  was  now  a  misnomer,  purposely  kept  up 
•aong  the  courtiers  to  discredit  himself  and  his  friends. 
None  of  them  now,  he  says,  spoke  for  Presbytery,  or  thought 
of  bringing  any  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  Pres- 
hjrt^rian  system  and  the  Episcopal  into  the  discussion.  They 
had,  all  of  them,  practically  ceased  to  be  Presbyterians,  and  had 
consented  to  accept  Episcopacy  and  a  Liturgy ;  what  they 
now  spoke  for  was  simply  an  abatement  of  the  excesses  of  Epis- 
copacy and  the  excesses  of  Ritual.     It  was  a  strange  pass  for 

enunref,  died  in  Onemsey,  as  late  as  continent  or  in  America,  about  twenty 
0M,  atat  about  74. — Of  the  fates  of  in  all,  a  perfect  account  is,  I  believe, 
lie  B^gicidea  that  were  fugitive  on  the      still  a  desideratum. 

H  2 
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the  great  body  of  tlie  EogliBh  PreBbyteriane  to  have  • 
ID  tbe  persons  of  tbeir  chief  representatiree.     But  fl 
was  as  Baxter  states  it.     Those  who  had  beeo  Preshj 
hitherto,  in  a  stricter  sense  than  Baxter  himself  had  evt 
were  now  at  one  with   him  in  thinking  Usher's  Mi 
Episcopacy  Eatisfactoiy,  and  in  the  resolution  to  confina 
selves  to  such  negotiation  with  the  King  and  Hyde  in 
of  that  model,  or  of  something  like  it,  as  should  effi 
great  end  of  a  comprehension  of  tbe  Old  Angiitis  i 
ci-devant  Presbyterians  in  the  established  National  ( 
achieving  at  tbe  same  time  the  other  desirable  end  of  1 
out  the  Independents,  the  Baptisto,  et  hoc  genua  omne. 
intention  as  regards  the  Independeots  and  Sectaries  i 
plied  in  tbe  present  conference  and  in  the  whole  trei 
was  indeed  one  of  the  operating  forces  on  both  sides. 
end  of  the  conference,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  Bax 
his  friends   must  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  his  M 
Dechration  issue  in  such  a  shape   as   they  desired, 
important  modifieatians   which   they  wanted  were  d 
or  set  aside  by  the  Anglican  reasoners ;  and,  when  his ' 
gave  bis  decision  how  the  Declaration  should  finallj 
and  intrusted  it  to  Morley  and  Henchman  on  tbe  o 
and  Reynolds  and  Calamy  on  the  other,  for  verbal  p€ 
in  that  form,  with  Annesley  and  Holies  as  umpires  it 
diil'erence,  Baxter  was  much  dejeoted.     He  attributed 
deal  of  his  disappointment  to  Annestey,  who,  thoug 
a  Presbyterian,  and  acting  on  that  side,  bad  "  spoki 
for  prelacy  "  in  the  conference  than  had  been  expect 
he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  Annesley,  as  he 
room,  that  he  would  not  have  done  what  Annesley  b 
that  day  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Chi 
much  more  than  Annesley  was  ever  likely  to  get  by  i 
Baxter  could  be  thus  sharp  even  to  a  Privy  Councillo 
What  was  Baxter's  surprise,  what  bis  joy,  when,  oi 
a  copy  of  the  Printed  Declaration,  as  it  was  cried  al 
streets  on  the  35tb,  he  found  that  his  rebuke  to  Anne 

with  details  of  the  dtKOBdi 
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bad  excellent  effect !    The  wording  of  the  Declaration,  as  thus 
authoritatively  issued,  promised  a  constitution  of  the  Church, 
he  says,  "  though  not  such  as  we  desired,  yet  such  as  any 
''sober  honest  ministers  might  submit  to;   and  I  was  pre- 
"  flently  resolved  to  do  my  best  to  persuade  all,  according  to 
"my  interest  and  opportunity,  to  conform."     What  was  the 
purport  of  the  document  which  thus  convinced  Baxter  and 
80  many  others  that  they  need  not  leave  the  Establishment 
after  all,  but  might  remain  in  it  with  a  good  conscience? 
We  must  turn  to  the  document  itself: — In  the  preamble  his 
Majesty  expresses  his  belief  that  his  long  residence  abroad, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  all  the  different  Reformed 
Churches  there,  and  his  frequent  conversations  in  particular 
with  eminent  divines  in  Holland,  "  looked  upon  as  the  most 
able  and  principal  asserters  of  the  Presbyterian  opinions,"  had 
qualified  him  peculiarly  for  the  task  of  iraming  such  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Church  of  England  as  was  now  sorely  needed. 
His  intention  at  first  had  been  to  call  a  Synod  of  Divines  to 
ud  him ;  and,  with  that  intention,  he  had  meanwhile  con- 
tented himself  with  using  the  Liturgy  in  his  own   chapel 
Md  seeing  the  voluntary  use  of  it  by  many  others.     He  had 
flot  pressed  it  upon  his  subjects  generally,  or  done  anything 
•gainst  that  general  liberty  of  conscience  which  he  had  pro- 
mised from  Breda.     But  men  of  restless  and  malicious  spirits 
fctd  been  at  work.     They  had  "  very  unseasonably  caused  to 
[    "be  printed,  published,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  king- 
[    "dom,  a  Declaration  heretofore  printed  in  Our  name  during 
■    "the  time  of  Our  being  in  Scotland,  of  which  We  shall  say 
f   "no  more  than  that  the  circumstances  by  which  We  were 
I    "enforced  to  sign  that  Declaration  are  enough  known  to  the 
"world."     No  wonder  that  his  Majesty,  or  Hyde  for  him, 
thought  the  resuscitation  of  that  document  unseasonable.     It 
embodied  the  oaths  which  Charles,  as  a  Covenanted  King, 
had  sworn  again  and  again  in  Scotland  in  1650  and  1651,  to 
maintain  Presbyterial  Government,  with  the  two  Covenants, 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly's   directory,  confession,  and 
catechisms,  in  Scotland  for  ever,  to  observe  them  in  his  own 
practice  and  family,  and  to  promote  their  establishment  in 
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the  rest  of  his  domiaioDs.      But  other  pamphleta,  his  1 
added,  were  equally  inopportune  and  pertarbiD^.     Hfl 
Majesty  had  seen  fit  "  to  invert  the  method  "  he  had  fii 
posed,  and,  instead  of  calling  a  Synod  at  once,  to  maks 
beginning  himself,  which   ParliameDt  and  a  Synod 
perfect  in  due  time.     He  was  enconraged  in  this  by  ti 
sent  harmonious  temper  of  those  leading  represetitativ 
of  English  EpiBCopalianism  and  of  English  Preahytoi 
with  whom  he   had  been  conferring.     "  We  mosl^  1 
"  honour  of  all  tboee  of  either  persuasion  with  whom  f 
"  conferred,  declare  that  the  professions  and  desires  of  all 
"  advancement  of  piety  and  true  godliness  are  the  same 
"  professions  of  zeal  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  the  ■ 
"  aBcctioQ  and  duty  to  us  the  same :  they  all  approvt 
"  copacy  ;  they  all  approve  a  set  form  of  Liturgy ;  ai 
"  all  disapprove  and  dislike  the  nin  of  sacnlege,  and  tli> 
"  ation  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church,     And,   if  upo* 
"  excellent  foundations,  in  submission  to  which  there 
"  a  harmony  of  affections,  any  superstructure  should  bi 
"  to  the  shaking  of  these  fouudiitions," — then  truly  bis  1 
would  be  most  unlbrtunate.     He  hoped,  however,  t 
superstructure  he  had  devised  would  suit  the  foundatio 
was  this  : — (1)  Studious  promotion  of  Religion  and  Ge 
and  of  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  "  without  u 
sary  divertisement,"  and  this  more  immediately  by  a  n 
of  the  surviving  old  bishops,  the   appointment  of 
colle^ues  for  them,  and   care  that  all  bishops   hei 
should   be   working  and   preaching  bishops;   (2)  S) 
bishops  in  every  diocese,  and  especially  in  the  large  • 
assist  the  bishops ;  (3)  No  bishop  in  any  diocese  to 
or   exercise  jurisdiction    involving    church-censure, 
"  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  presbyters ;"  no  chi 
commissary,   or   other   lay-official    in   a  diocese   to 
spiritual  jurisdiction;  and  no  archdeacon  to  exercise  J 
tion  without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  six  minister 
archdeaconry,  three  to  be  nominated  by  the  bishop  ai 
by  vote  among  the  presbyters  in  the  archdeaconry.     ( 
ferments  to  deaneries  and  other  cathedral  offices  to 
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riLOXig  "the  most  pious  and  learned  ministers  of  the  diocese ;" 
jid  the  dean  and  chapter  of  each  cathedral  to  have  associated 
vitb  them  in  iEiU  their  spiritual  functions  an  equal  number  of 
proebyters  elected  by  the  presbyters  of  the  diocese,  the  junior 
pTesbyters  so  elected  always  to  withdraw  at  any  meeting  of 
ibe  Dean  and  Chapter  where  the  presbyters  present  out-num- 
bered those  present  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.     (5)  Church- 
j&scipline  to  be  efficiently  maintained  in  every  diocese ;  and^ 
for  this  purpose^   every  rural   dean   to   have  three  or  four 
ministers^  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  deanery,  associated 
with    him    in    a    monthly    church-court    for    admonishing 
offenders,  composing  differences,  making  representations  to 
the  bishop,  &c.     (6)  No  bishop  to  exercise  arbitrary  power. 
(7)  The  old  Liturgy,  though  his  Majesty  himself  prefers  it  to 
•nytbing  else  of  the  kind  he  has  seen,  to  be  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  an  equal  number  of  divines  of  both  persuasions  to 
^  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  but  meanwhile  to  be  optional 
ffl  whole   or  in  part.     (8)  The  ritual  of  the  Church  to  be 
detennined   by   a  future   National   Synod ;   and   meanwhile 
b^liog  at  the  sacrament,  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  baptism, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  the  use  of  the   surplice 
(ttYe  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Churches, 
mm!  the  Universities)   not  to   be  imperative.     Indeed  cere- 
monies generally   to    be   as   little   compulsory   as  possible; 
wbttility  and  comprehensiveness  to  be  studied  in  all  ways ; 
*Qd  ministers  to  be  admitted  to  ordination  and  benefices  with- 
^t  oaths  or  subscriptions  other  than  the  ordinary  oaths  of 
•Ikpance  and  supremacy^. 

Snch  was  the  King^s  Declaration  of  October  25,  1660, 
reconstituting  the  Church  of  England.  It  sent  a  glow  of 
pleagure  through  thousands  of  hearts.  For  such  of  the 
dependents  and  Baptists,  indeed,  as  had  been  retained 
within  Cromwell's  Church-Establishment,  and  had  no  ob- 
J*chon  of  principle  against  remaining  within  a  State-Church 
^)  if  only  it  were  a  State-Church  to  suit,  the  document 
Defiant  absolute  exclusion  from  the  State-Church  as  actually 

*  Barter,  L  278—279 ;  and  the  Declaration,  as  given  in  ParL  Hist.  IV.  181—141. 
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reconstituted.  They  bad  expected  nothing  else;  andi 
them,  if  Qot  all,  were  already  oot  of  the  Establii 
huddled  in  the  same  mass  with  that  miscellsnjof  Indfli 
and  Baptist  Voluntaries,  Quakers  and  other  Sectaii 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  interest  personally  was  not 
constitution  of  the  State- Church,  hnt  in  the  pai 
question  of  the  amount  of  Toleration  to  be  allowed  on 
State-Charch.  There  were  still  also  rigid  Fresbytei 
whom  an  Episcopal  State-Church  in  any  form,  with  a.  ] 
and  other  such  accompaniments,  was  as  repngnant  u 
been  in  the  days  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  tb 
tion  of  the  strict  Scottish  model.  But  the  nuyoritj 
ci-devant  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters  were  aattsfiM 
Episcopacy  to  be  set  up  by  the  King's  DecUratioi 
limited  Episcopacy,  an  Episcopacy  of  expediency 
Presbrterianized  Episcopacy,  very  nearly,  if  not  quit 
Usher's  scheme  of  reduction  back  to  the  Episcopac} 
Primitive  Church  just  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
were  addresses  of  thanks  to  the  King  by  PresI 
ministers ;  the  King  or  Hyde  seemed  to  have  perf< 
feat  of  real  statesmanship  ;  and  England  lay  in  repose 
No  time  like  that  for  filling  up  the  Episcopate, 
letting  the  nation  behold  in  distinct  vision  the  actual  : 
the  restored  Church  of  England.  With  this  view,  H 
the  King  had  been  making  arrangements.  Several 
nine  surviving  pre-Bestoration  Bishops  had  been  p 
already  to  higher  sees;  on  the  26th  of  October,  t 
day  after  the  King's  Declaration  appeared,  a  numbei 
bishops  were  consecrated ;  and  before  the  6th  of  Nc 
when  the  Parliament  was  to  re-assemble  after  the  rec 
was  the  state  of  the  Episcopate : — 

Province  of  CAirrERBrKT. 
AscHBiSHOPBic  :  William  Juxon,  translated  from  his  font 
London,  Sept.  13. 

B.  of  St.  Asaph  :  George  Griffith,  consecrated  Oct  2) 
B.  of  Bangor :  William  Ruberte,  lioldiog  ^ince  1637. 
B.  of  Bath  and  Wells  :  William  Pierce,  huldii^  since 

>  Biitw,  I.  28'— ?S3  :  Seal,  IV.  ai-309. 
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B.  of  Bristol :  left  vacant, 

R  of  Chichester  :  Henry  King,  holding  since  1642. 

B.  of  St.  David's :  William  Lucy,  elected  Oct.  11. 

B.  of  Ely  :  Matthew  Wren,  holding  since  1638, 

B.  of  Exeter :  John  Ghiuden,  elected  Nov.  3. 

B.  of  Gloucester :  left  vacant 

B.  of  Hereford  :  left  vacant. 

B.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  :  left  vacant. 

B.  of  Lincoln  :  Kobert  Sanderson,  elected  Oct.  1 7. 

B.  of  Llandaff:  Hugh  Lloyd,  elected  Oct.  17. 

^  of  London  :  Gilbert  Sheldon,  elected  Oct.  23. 

B.  of  Norwich  :  Uft  vacant. 

B.  of  Oxford  :  Robert  Skinner,  holding  since  1641. 

B.  of  Peterborough  :  left  vacant 

S.  of  Bochester :  John  Warner,  holding  since  1637. 

IB.  of  Salisbury  :  Humphrey  Henchman,  elected  Oct.  4. 

B.  of  Winchester :  Brian  Duppa,  transferred  from  the  Bishopric 

of  Salisbury  Sept.  10. 
B.  of  Worcester  :  George  Morley,  elected  Oct.  9. 

Province  op  York. 

Abchbishopric  :  Accepted  Frewen,  transferred  from  his  former  see 
of  lichfield  and  Coventry  Sept.  22. 
B.  of  Carlisle  :  left  vacant. 
6.  of  Chester :  left  vacaiit 
B.  of  Durham  :  left  vacant. 
B.  of  Sodor  and  Man  :  left  vacatvt. 

There  was  a  meaning  in  the  ten  bishoprics  left  vacant  for  the 
present.  For  most  of  these  Hyde  and  the  King  had  meri- 
torious old  Anglicans  in  readiness ;  but  it  was  thought  highly 
faiiable  that  three  or  four  of  them  should  be  given  to  the 
DW8t  eminent  among  the  ci-devant  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  had  been  offered  to 
Calamy,  that  of  Hereford  to  Baxter^  and  that  of  Norwich  to 
Reynolds.  It  was  a  subtle  temptation,  and  there  was  a  Babel 
of  remark.  For  Baxter  and  Reynolds  to  take  bishoprics 
niight  not  be  so  shocking,  as  both  of  them  had  in  past  years 
inclined  to  moderate  Episcopacy;  but,  if  Mr.  Calamy,  the 
old  Smectymnuan^  were  seen  in  a  bishopric,  what  faith  could 
there  be  in  man  any  more  ?  Baxter,  on  the  whole,  thought  it 
w«t  to  decline ;  for  ttle  other  two,  and  for  some  Presbyterian 
divines  who  had  been  offered  deaneries,  the  policy  was  to  wait 
to  see  whether,  when  the  Parliament  met  after  the  recess^  the 
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King's  Declaration  would   be  confirmed  hj  ui  AdL 
they  mig'lit  all  itccept '. 

One  other  incident  of  the  recess  deserrea  to  be 
It  concerned  Hyde  himself,  the  prinie  minister  and 
maker,  and  it  msde  him  reel  in  his  place. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  beginning  of  Octol 
whcD  the  trials  of  the  Regicides  were  coming  on,  tfai 
was  firet  divulged  the  scandal  of  the  strange  relations  I 
the  Chancellor's  eldest  daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  and  the  J 
York.  The  facts,  not  then  fully  known,  were  these  :- 
the  girl  was  in  the  household  of  tbe  Princess  of 
at  Breda,  the  duke  had  made  lore  to  her.  There  had 
secret  contract  of  marriage,  it  is  believed,  on  the  : 
November  1659;  and,  on  tbe  faith  of  this  contract,  ti 
been  living  as  if  married  for  about  six  months,  w1 
Restoration  brought  them  both  to  London,  As  she  « 
with  child,  concealment  wns  impossible  much  longer; 
the  3rd  of  September  1660,  late  at  night,  there  hi 
contrived  her  hurried  marriage  to  the  duke  in  her 
house,  before  witnesses,  and  according  to  the  rites 
English  Church,  Tlie  Chancellor's  own  account  com 
idea  that  not  even  then  was  /e  cognisant  of  the  afl 
was  first  broken  to  him,  he  says,  by  his  friends  Orm 
Southampton,  considerately  deputed  to  do  so  by  thi 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  confessed  it,  with 
entreaties  that  be  would  recognise  the  marriag 
Majesty,  acquitting  the  Chancellor  of  all  connivan 
anxious  to  know  how  tbe  news  might  affect  hii 
Chancellor,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  behaved  at  firsi 
madman.  He  swore  at  hia  daughter  before  his  friend 
her  by  the  most  opprobrious  of  names,  said  he  would  " 
out  of  his  houee.  When,  to  pacify  him,  they  sugges 
his  daughter  was  perhaps  legally  married  to  the  C 
declared  that  the  case  was  then  much  worse.  Hi 
rather  that  she  should  have  dishonoured  herself 
marriage;  there  was  no  course,  in  such  a  high  stab 

>  Bsiter,  I.  £S1— 284. 
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in  the  beginziing  of  the  King's  reign,  but  to  move  his  Majesty 

to  "  cause  the  woman  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  to  be  cast 

"  into  a  dungeon,  under  so  strict  a  guard  that  no  person  living 

"should  be  admitted  to  come  to  her,  and  then  that  an  Act 

"of  Parliament  should  be  immediately  passed  for  the  cutting 

"off  her  head."     If  their  lordships  would  concur,  he  would 

move  this  himself.     The  King  coming  in  at  this  point,  and 

the  Chancellor  again   exploding^  and   repeating  his   advice 

for  imprisonment  and  decapitation,  all  his  Majesty  could  do 

was  to  adjourn  the  matter  till  the  Chancellor  should  recover 

his  reason. — As  days  passed  he  did  grow  calmer.     He  had 

taken  pains  to  ascertain  that  his  daughter  really  was  married ; 

and,  though  he  did  not  then  know,  he  says,  that  his  servants 

were  all  the  while  admitting  the  duke  to  Worcester  House 

whenever  he  liked,  he  knew  that  the  duke  was  passionately 

fend  of  her  and   very  importunate  with  the  King  for  the 

Rcognition  of  the  marriage.     And  so,  though  the  Chancellor 

>till  resisted  and  argued  that  the  marriage  must  be  disallowed, 

this  would  liave  been  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  affair,  but 

fcr  the  interference  of  the  ladies  of  the  Royal  Family. — It 

had  been  this  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage,  among 

others,  that  had  brought  the  Princess  of  Orange  from  Holland 

^  the  26th  of  September ;  messages  on  the  subject  had  been 

dispatched  to  the  Queen-mother   at  Paris,  leading  to  com- 

JBttnications  from  that  lady;   and,   when  she  herself  should 

■rrive  in    London,    everybody    knew    what   sie    would    do. 

She  had  all  along  been  the  Chancellor's  greatest  enemy ;  to 

WTe  Hyde's  daughter  thrust  into  the  Royal  Family  was  a 

degradation  to  which  she  would  never  submit;   she  would 

twn  this  incident  in  the  Chancellor's  domestic  life  into  his 

poblie  ruin. — ^Nor  were  methods  wanting.     For,  meanwhile, 

^  the  22nd  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  great  conference 

of  divines  in  Worcester  House  over  his  Majesty's  Declaration 

wiKtming  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  the   poor   girl  about  whom 

Acre  was  all  the  excitement  had  given  birth  in  that  house  to 

a  son, — ^his  Majesty  manfully  using  his  good  fortune  in  being 

then  on  the  spot  to  cause  the  Marchioness  of  Ormond  and 

other  gr^t  court-ladies  to  be  sent  for  to  attend  the  accouche- 
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wemt.  Tbe  act  appeared  the  mon  manful  to  Hyde  be 
there  was  already  a  rile  ronspincy  amon^  the  coortien  i 
Qaeea-motber'e  party,  thon^  rbe  hendfhad  not  yet  ar 
to  break  off  ibe  marria^  by  iadnnii^  the  Dnke  of  T( 
think  the  child  not  bis.  Sir  Cbaries  Berfceky,  (be  Compt 
of  the  Household,  iras  at  the  centreof  the  eonspiiain',  as 
giTen  tb«  duke  such  af£tmiice«  oC  tbe  posobitit}'  of  at 
patemilT  that  the  dnke  «a£  now  as  anxioas  to  irpodis 
■DaiTUg^  as  he  had  been  to  hare  it  acknowledged. 

TfaK'Dg'b  all  tbe  mnlti&rioas  bnsness  of  the  leoei 
cJndir^  tbe  trials  of  tbe  Re^icideis  and  tbe  recmistitni 
the  Ciiurcb  of  Eoeland.  Hyde  bad  been  ouryin^  this  p 
ti«obltf  in  his  toind.  Mt^ie  (ban  onee.  be  ayik  be  had  c 
to  i^ssini  bis  pos3«  and  retire  frrm  pablic  life.  And  mr 
em-''riirjtf*t  orrT.  and  the  Teii«ss  at  an  end.  and  the  Di 
York  s'ill  ^vinf  er^deooe  lo  BeikekyV  talomny  and  tej 
t**-  £«r  his  «i;e  and  the  baby,  and  *he  Que-en-motber 
bersi']]  <;<a  ibr  spM  To  manas^  miT'er:  lanher.  vha:  wai 
di?  Hi*  &L-!e  ccaifon.  he  says,  w»s  in  lie  |^■ne^o^l^  stea 
of  ibe  kin^.  His  M«;t«y  asti  oJirti  Berkrley  a  black) 
irbi«e  word  vas  ik>:  »'  l<e  ir^sted:  lbri-s^  bis  Ma 
influence,  the  c,>QTt-laiies  nko  bad  aitended  th«  a.r>.-«^i 
wen*  di.-iajr  aji  thty  tyma  !■:■  K*ii'radii1  Bijkeley's a-riy 
ibiT'O^b  lis  Majesiy  did  n,--t  !*«■  Kw  ;be  a5air  mi^ht  e 
A&i>e  Hyde,  aad  vitaJ  lii^.ie  abou;  ih«.  be  was  resoln 
nC'iHn^  ^r^jd  iviaraie  bim  i-Ksa  bis  Chai>c<el>>r.  H 
the  i-i'jK'Triiniiy,  isde>itd.  *o  insi?:  iba:  Hviir  sbL-sjd  t 
»])cw  tiuLse^f  v.-  be  ariade  a  peier,  Anc-iirt'  b-:>n«ir 
«uae  •^■■  Hy5e  si  ;he  suae  lime  was  bis  ejAii-Mi.  Oetol 
to  i>e  CiiaswCi.T  of  tbe  l'niTei*:iy  M  Oxfori  ia  socoeai 
tbe  I>ite  1-:'  S;oer«l.  wbo  h»c  ;aK  ^xJ.  Am  so.  wh 
ELTji-  tie:i3e  Anne  HyJe  aai  her  oiiid.  i:  was  ae 
Hujai'-i.  sSiZ  L<-^  CrATii*^^:7  «ai  PnoK  Misisirr.  an> 
oiiiT-T  *33i'i  b -n.-^Ts;.  ii^;  Hyje,  .-n  lie  fitb  i4  Xo\ 
]W*!>.  ifc.'^'i  "ae  ?(>Jtaii«tiV-^  rfcr^iaTrj«»l  -. 
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Atxiong  the  first  acts  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  day  of  their 
leASsembling  were  a  vote  to  congratulate  the  Queen -mother 
)a    ber  arrival,  a  vote  of  a  gift  of  if  10,000  to  the  Princess 
Henrietta,  and  a  unanimous  vote  in   the  Commons  of  their 
lieartj  thanks  to  the  King  for  his  gracious  Declaration  con- 
cerning Ecclesiastical  Affairs.     In  this  last  vote  it  was  implied 
tiiat  a  Bill  would  be  brought  in  for  adopting  his  Majesty's 
Teoonstitution   of  the  Church   of  England    and   making  it 
dTectoal. 

On  the  7th  of  November  there  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  by  Solicitor-General  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  and  read 
the  first  and  second  times^  a  Bill  for  Attainting  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  other  dead  or  living  Regicides,  and  the  Bill  was 
referred  to  a  large  <;ommittee,  including  Mr.  Prynne.  A 
Lord's  Day  Bill,  a  Militia  Bill,  debates  on  the  public  debt 
indon  the  best  means  of  raising  the  revenue  of  ^€"1, 200,000 
tyear  that  had  been  promised  to  his  Majesty^  and  debates 
Kspecting  a  dangerous  political  pamphlet  by  a  Mr.  William 
Dnke,  occupied  the  House  pretty  closely  to  Nov.  22.  On 
that  day  the  Commons,  meeting  the  Lords  by  request,  were 
informed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  brought  an  intimation 
fiom  the  King  that  he  intended  to  dissolve  the  present 
^liament  in  about  a  month.  This  may  have  been  a  surprise 
to  the  Commons ;  but  it  was  very  natural  in  the  circum- 
•tances.  The  Convention  Parliament  had  eflPected  the  Re- 
storation, had  disposed  of  the  B;egicides,  had  disbanded  the 
oW  Bepublican  Army,  had  decreed  a  splendid  revenue  for  the 
King,  and  made  his  path  easy.     But  there  were  reasons  why 


^^^iter's  marriage  as  *'  overacted  hy- 

pwwy,"  a  deliberate  attempt  "  to  mis- 

nd/*  and  thinks  that,  as  his  conduct 

ttnk  be  called  atrocious  if  the  account 

ii  ttken  as  true,  "  the  most  favourable 

kypothetisl  for  him  is  to  dve  up  his 

I'BBdty."  I  should  be  loth  to  adopt 

sad  a  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  such  a 

ma  u  Harendon ;  and  it  is  a  hypothesis 

alviys  to  be  used  sparingly.  But  1  have 

never  read,  even  in  Clarendon  himself, 

whose  regardlessness'of  dates  is  always 

a  torture,  a'  nassage  in  which  dates  are 

00  iqgMnonaly  jumbled,  by  being  half- 

saggeited  and  then  retracted  or  sup- 


pressed, as  in  this  account  of  the  divulg- 
ing of  his  daughter's  secret  and  of  his 
own  behaviour  on  the  occasion.  You 
cannot  tell  when  he  first  knew  the  fact 
himself,  whether  before  the  jmvate  mar- 
riage in  his  own  house  or  after ;  you  see 
the  Queen-mother  there  before  she  is 
there,  and  you  see  her  come  after  that ; 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  time 
with  which  you  are  dealing.  And  yet 
the  story  is  most  flowing  and  graphic, 
and  you  cannot  positively  convict  the 
writer  of  false  dating  at  any  one  point. 
HaUam,  in  reconsidering  his  note,  reluct- 
antly admits  this. 
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it  should  sit  no  longer.     For  one  thing,  it  had  not  oome  into 
being  in  the  regular  way  and  tinder  the  King's  own  authorify, 
but  by  powers  acting  while  he  was  in  exile;  and^  thoagb 
everything  possible  had  been  done  to  amend  the  defect,  there 
were  still  whispers  among  the  more  violent  courtiers  that  ii 
was  not  a  legitimate  Parliament,  and  that  its  acts  might  be 
challenged.     But,  farther,  the  material  of  the  present  Home 
of  Commons  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  Majesty's  notion. 
He  and  his  brother,  and  the  majority  of  the  courtiers,  wanted 
to  see  England  turned  into  an  absolute  monarchy,  like  that 
of  France ;  and,  though  there  was  a  remnant  in  Hyde's  mind 
of  old  English  constitutionalism,  and  there  had  been  seiiotui 
conversations   between  him   and   the  Earl  of  Southampton 
respecting  the  tendency  to  Absolutism  among  the  courtieFfli 
yet  Hyde  too  was  tired  of  the  present  House  of  CommooB- 
There  was  too  much  of  the  Puritan  tradition  in  it  for  hii 
ecclesiastical  tastes ;  and  be  looked  forward,  with  the  Kin^T' 
to  such  a  thoroughly  Cavalier  Parliament  as  the  country  was 
sure  to  return  when  the  present  should  be  dissolved  ^. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  time  remaining,  the  two  Hous^ 
confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  bill  for  giving  efiect  to  hi* 
Majesty's  Ecclesiastical  Declaration,  the  bill  of  Attainder  on 
the  Regicides,  and  the  question  of  methods  for  providing  hi* 
Majesty's  revenue. 

The  Bill  for  confirming  his  Majesty's  Ecclesiastical  Declara^ 
tion  came  to  a  sudden  and  mysterious  collapse  in  the  Commons* 
It  was  read  the  first  time  on  the  27th  of  November ;  an4 
though   the   House    had    unanimously   and   enthusiasticallj 
thanked  the  King  for  the  Declaration  only  three  weeks  before, 
there   was    the    strangest   conflict    of    opinion   now.     Some 
speakers,  among  whom  was   Prynne,  were  earnest  for  prOi- 
ceeding  with  the  bill ;  but  others,  including  Secretary  Morrioe 
and  his  ministerial  associate  Finch,  were  significantly  cool 
on  the  subject.     In  substance,  they  were  for  throwing  out 
the  bill,  and  leaving  his  Majesty  to  manage  the  Church  as 
he  pleased,  whether  in  accordance  with  his  excellent  Decla- 

1  Commons  Journals  and  Pari.  Hist.       quoted  in  a  note  to  Pari.   Hiat.  IV. 
of  dates ;  Hallam,  II.  323 ;  Echard,  as      177—178 ;  Clarendon,  1034. 
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^alion  or  not.    The  debate  was  brought  to  a  point  by  Sergeant 
lAaynard,  who  moved  the  question  whether  the  Bill  should 
\)e  read  a  second  time.     On  a  division  there  were  183  Noes 
to  157  Yeas,  so  that  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  and  the  nation 
and  his  Majesty  were  left,  on  the  ecclesiastical  question,  with 
only  a  bit  of  paper  signed  "  Charles  R."  between  them.   There 
can  be  no  doubt^  in  fact^  that  the  King's  Declaration  concerning 
Iceksiastical  Affairs  had  been,  on  the  part  of  Hyde  and  others, 
a  mere  concoction  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  moment, 
and  never  meant  to  be  bindings  and  that  the  hint  had  been 
given  to  the  Ministerialists  in  the  Commons  to  stop  the  con- 
firming Bill.     "When  the  Parliament  came  together  again 
"after  the  adjournment,"  writes  Hyde  himself,  "they  gave 
"tlie  King  public   thanks  for  his   Declaration,   and   never 
"poceeded  further  in   the  matter   of  Religion  ;    of  which 
"  <fc  King  was  very  glad^     One  gets  accustomed  to  the  pros- 
titutions in  this  reign,  as  in  the  last,  of  the  formula  "  On  the 
wrdof  a  King,  C.  R.;"  but  the  present  instance  passes  ordi- 
uoy  bounds.     That  Charles,  the  Scottish  Covenanter,  sworn 
in  Scotland  in  1650  to  strict  and  life-long  Presbytery,  should 
JWw,  in  the  year  1660  and  in  England,  be  restoring  Prelacy 
•nd  suppressing  Presbytery,  is  nothing  astonishing.     He  had 
•^m  in  1650  by  compulsion,   and   ten  whole   years,   and 
>  mass  of  events  incalculable  beforehand,   lay  between  the 
oath  and  the  abjuration  in  that  case.     But  to  have  voluntarily 
>VQed  a  Declaration  for  Limited  or  Presbyterianized  Episco- 
picy  throughout  England  on  the  25th  of  October,  1660,  to 
liftve  let  himself  be  thanked  for  that  Declaration  by  the  Com- 
iDons  within  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  then,  within  another 
thiee  weeks,  to  have  taken  steps  for  invalidating  the  Declara- 
tion and  reducing  it  to  a  dead  letter,  is  a  too  startling  example 
of  swiftness  between  promise  and  preparation  to  falsify  promise. 
Few  now  but  will  feel  some  sympathy  with  Baxter's  indigna- 
tion on  the  theme.     Not  a  single  promise  of  the  Declaration, 
Baxter  explains,  was   ever  redeemed,  not  one  atom  of  any 
elaase  of  it  put  into  effect ;  and,  foreseeing  that  this  would 
be  the  case  from  the  moment  that  the  Confirming  Bill  was 
dropped  in  Parliament,  he  could  then  sum  up  the  gains  of  the 
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treaty  in  which  he  and  otheta  had  heen  bo  modi  exn 
They  consisted  (1)  in  the  fact  that  the  Deelaniium,  tl 
abortive,  was  actually  in  print  and  might  be  referred. 
pOBterity,  (2)  in  the  fact  that  there  most  be  a  short  breat 
time  for  the  Frcsbyteriana  within  the  Eatablishmeat,  till 
should  be  new  laws  to  their  injary,  and  (3)  in  the  fiui 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  alimentation'. 

The  Bill  of  Attainder  on  the  B«gicides  &red  better 

the  Ecclesiastical  Bill.     When  it  was  reported  ftom  the 

mittee  with  amendments  on  the  4th  of  December  tha 

no  diSerenee  of  opinion  on  the  main  proposition,  bal 

some  difference  on  the  question  whether  there  shonld  bt 

/.allowance  for  the  families  and   creditors  of  the  Atti 

>V  Prynne,  of  course,  was  for  no  such  proviso ;  but  Pryni 

i^   outgone  in  ferocity  on  this  occasion  by  a  g«ntlemaa  wl 

V      serves  to  be  now  specially  introduced. — He  was  a  C 

j,y'       Silas  Titus,  or  more  properly  Silius  Titus,  bom  about 

^  at  Bushy  in  Herts,  the  son  of  a  person  of  the  same 

who  traced  hie  descent  from  Italy,  where  the  family 

had  been  Tito.     Educated  at  Oxford,  the  young  Hertfoi 

native,   with  Italian  blood   in   him,   had   become  a  ] 

meutarian  captain  and  "  a  forward  man  "  in  the  begino 

the  Civil  War,  but  had  tended  to  the  King.   After  the  ! 

execution  he  had  attached  himself  to  Charles  II.  abroai 

as  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  had  accompanied  Charh 

Scotland  and  been  with  him  at  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 

now,  back  in  England  as  groom  of  the  bedchamber  sti 

with  tlie  reputation  also  of  being  the  author  of  the  1 

tract  Killing  no  Miir/ier,  which  had  appeared  in  1657,  j 

mending  the  assassination  of  Cromwell,  Captain  Titn 

reaping  his  rewards.     He  had  a  grant  of  the  Keepen 

Bushy  Park,  and  he  had  been  returned  to  the  Conventic 

liament  in  place  of  some  original  member  whose  seat  ha 

vacated. — At  the  close  of  this  day's  debate  on  the  Atl 

Bill  up  stood  Captain  Silas  Titus.     He  observed  "that  exf 

''did  not  leave  traitors  at  their  graves,  but  followed  them  I 
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"  it,  and  that^  since  the  heads  and  limbs  of  some  were  already 
"  put  upon  the  gates^  he  hoped  the  House  would  order  that 
"  the  carcases  of  those  devils  who  were  buried  at  Westminster, 
"  — Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride, — might  be  torn 
"  out  of  their  graves,  dragged  to  Tyburn,  there  to  hang  for 
"some  time,  and  afterwards  be  buried  under  the  gallows." 
Whether  Titus   made   the  suggestion   entirely  on   his   own 
lesponsibility^  or  whether  he  spoke  for  the  Court,   it  was 
1    instantly  and   unanimously  adopted.     "  Re^olved^^  say  the 
Journals,   "  that  the   carcases  of  Oliver  Cromwell,   Henry 
"Ireton,  John  Bradshaw,  and  Thomas  Pride,  whether  buried 
"in  Westminster  Abbey  or  elsewhere,  be,  with  all  expedition, 
"taken  up,  and  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  Tyburn,  and  there 
"hanged  up  in  their  coffins  for  some  time,  and  after  that 
**  boned  under  the  said  gallows,  and  that  James  Norfolke,  Esq., 
"aeigeant-^at-arms  attending   the    House    of  Commons,   do 
"take  care  that  this  order  be  put  in  effectual  execution;" 
>IflO  "  Ordered^  That  the  Lords'  concurrence  herein  be  desired, 
"and  Mr.  Titus  is  to  carry  it  to  the  Lords."    The  Lords,  we 
fflayadd,  concurred  at  once  on  the  7th,  only  making  the  order 
Dwre  fiill  by  a  clause  or  two,  which  the  Commons  adopted, 
Wqniring  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex, 
>nd  the  common  executioner,  td  assist  in  their  several  capa- 
oties. — ^Viscount  Falconbridge,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  I  note, 
tu  «o^  in  his  place  in  the  Lords  that  day.     Having,  at  the 
restoration,  obtained  a  special  certificate  of  pardon,  signed  by 
Bfde,  he  had  resumed  his  place  among  the  old  nobility,  and 
Jttd  been  attending   in   the   Lords  very  regularly  hitherto. 
I  He  was  present  in  the  Lords  on  the  4th  of  December,  when 
the  Commons  passed  their   order  about  his   father-in-law's 
coipse;  but  from  that  day  I  do  not  find  him  again  in  the 
Lords  till  the  17th.     At  that  very  moment  there  was  lying 
in  the  Council  Office  a  paper,  still  to  be  seen,  with  the  endorse- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Secretary  Nicholas,  "  Old  Mrs.  Cromwell, 
NdFa  mfe^s^  Petition  ;"  of  which  this  is  an  abstract :  "  Among 
^  her  many  sorrows,  she  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  unjust  im- 
''pntation  of  detaining  jewels,  fee,  belonging  to  the  King, 
*  which,  besides  the  disrepute,  exposes  her  to  loss  and  violence, 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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"  on  pretence  of  searching^  for  them ;  is  willing  to  swear  tbat 
"  she  knows  of  none  such,  and  can  prove  that  she  never  inter- 
"  meddled  with  any  of  those  public  transactions  which  have 
"  been  prejudicial  to  his  late  or  present  Majesty,  and  is  ready 
"  to  yield  humble  and  faithful  obedience  to  his  govemm^t; 
"  prays  therefore  for  a  protection,  without  which  she  cannot 
'^  expect^  in  her  old  age,  a  safe  retirement  in  any  place  of  hi* 
'^  Majesty's  dominions."     The  petition  had  been  sent  in  jut 
before  the  hideous  disinterring  order  of  the  Houses  ^. 

The  disinterring  order  was  an  accompaniment  of  ^ 
Attainder  Bill,  not  a  formal  part  of  it.  The  Bill  itself 
passed  the  Commons  on  the  7th  of  December,  Pr3mne  moviif 
"  that  some  others  of  the  regicides  who  had  surrenderei 
"  themselves  should  be  put  into  this  bill  and  now  executed." 
He  named  more  particularly  the  lawyers  among  them,  and 
most  particularly  Garland  ;  and  Captain  Titus,  seconding  Hi^ 
motion,  named  Sir  Hardress  Waller.  But  the  bill  went  Uf 
to  the  Lords  without  any  such  call  in  it  for  more  blood.  Tin 
Lords  returned  it  on  the  14th,  with  some  small  amendmeati^ 
which  were  then  adopted  by  the  Commons.  As  thus  rea^ 
for  the  royal  assent,  it  was  entitled  "^«  Act  for  ike  AtUM^t 
of  several  persons  guilty  of  the  horrid  Murder  of  his  late  Saem 
Majesty  Kiiig  Charles  7.'*  It  enacted,  first  of  all,  that  tli» 
30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  King^ 
death,  or  the  81st  if  that  day  should  be  a  sunday,  should  to 
observed  for  ever  in  all  his  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  day  cf 
solemn  fast  and  humiliation,  with  prayers  in  all  the  chuithci 
that  the  guilt  might  not  be  visited  on  posterity ;  and  them  it 
enumerated  the  persons  attainted,  all  whose  goods  and  pM» 
sessions,  legally  their  property  at  the  date  of  March  Sh  \ 
1646,  were  to  be  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  King.  OliHf^ 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  Pride,  were  named  first, it: 
that  order;  the  twenty  other  regicides  dead  before  the  past*: 
ing  of  the  Indemnity  Bill  were  omitted  as  not  worth  attainting' 

1  Commons  and  Lords  Journals  of  IV.623— 626 (about Titus);  Mrs. Gwrtj 

dat«8  and  of  Dec.  8 ;  Pari.  Hist.  IV.  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  16(50—1,  n 

156 — 166,  where  there  is  an  account  of  137, 174,  598  (about  Titus),  pp.  8^ 

the  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  4th  (about  Falconbridge),  and  p.  8d2  {^L. 

from  a  contemporary  MS ;  Wood's  Ath.  beth  Cromwell's  Petition). 
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at  all  the  remaining  unpardoned  regicides,  recently 
1  or  left  alive,  in  custody  or  fugitive,  to  the  number 
-eight,  were  attainted  individually.     Distributed  into 

they  were  as  follows: — TAe  ten  recently  executed, 
rrison,  Carew,  Cook,  Peters,  Scott,  Clements,  Scroope, 
^xtell,  and  Hacker ;  The  nineteen  condemned  to  death, 
9r  respite,  viz.  Downes,  Fleetwood,  Garland,  Harvey, 
igham,  Hewlet,  Lilburne,  Marten,  Mayne,  Millington, 
fton,    Potter,    Rowe,    Smith,   James  Temple,    Peter 

Tichboume,  Waller,  and  Wayte ;  Nineteen  fugitive, 
rkstead,  Blagrave,  Broughton,  Cawley,  Thomas  Chal- 
orbet,  Dendy,  Dixwell,  Goffe,  Hewson,  Holland,  Lisle, 
,  Love,  Ludlow,  Okey,  Say,  Walton,  and  Whalley. 
rere  some  provisos  in  the  Act  respecting  property  of 
linted  that  had  passed  into  other  hands  by  legal  con- 


le  matter  of  a  settlement  of  ways  for  raising  the 
annual  revenue  of  ^^1,200,000,  and  other  moneys 
the  Convention  Parliament  wound  up  as  well  as  it 
The  poll-bill  and  the  assessments  previously  voted 
ing  sufficed  for  the  expense  of  disbanding  the  army 
ying  off  the  navy,  estimated  now  at  a  total  of 
68,  other  bills  had  been  framed  for  supplying  the 
;y.  There  were  biUs  also  for  raising  sums  for  minor 
3.  In  the  main  business  of  the  King's  revenue  the 
fficulty  was  in  providing  a  substitute  for  that  part  of 


and  Commons  Journals  of 
rL  Hist  IV.  158 ;  and  Act  of 

itself  in  Statutes  at  Lai^e. 
IS  that,  though  Thomas  Wogan 
n  the  general  enumeration  of 
regicides  promiscuously  with 
Act  sets  out,  he  is  not  repeated 

the  subsequent  groups.  I  He 
among  those  who  had  sur- 
ante,  p.  44  and  p.  49),  and  he 
imong  the  nineteen  excepted 
with  the  benefit  of  the  saving 
\4t\ — This  may  be  the  place  for 
3  information  as  is  at  hand,  in 

elsewhere,  about  the  subse- 
38  of  the  nineteen  fugitives. 
,  Corbet,  and  Okey,  who  had 
irmany  at  first,  were  to  be 
Q  Holland  ere  long.   Blagrave, 

Hewson,  livesey,  Say,  and 


Walton  had  escaped  to  Holland  or  other 

{)arts  of  the  north  of  the  Continent,  and 
ittle  more  seems  to  be  known  of  them 
than  that  Challoner  died  at  Middleburg 
in  1661,  Hewson  at  Amsterdam  in  1662, 
and  Walton  in  Flanders  in  1661.  Dix- 
well, Goffe,  and  Whalley  ended  their 
days  in  America.  The  most  fortunate 
of  the  fugitives  were  those  who  found 
an  asylum  in  Switzerland.  Lisle,  it  is 
true,  was  assassinated  at  Lausanne,  by 
instigation,  it  was  believed,  of  the  Queen- 
mother  ;  but  Ludlow,  Love,  Broughton, 
Cawley,  and  Holland  were  protected  by 
the  Swiss,  and  the  first  three  of  them 
treated  with  much  respect,  more  particu- 
larly by  the  Council  of  Bern.  Ludlow, 
after  writing  his  memoirs,  died  at  Vevai 
in  1693,  8Btat.  73,  and  his  monument  is 
there  to  be  seen. 
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the  former  royal  revenue  which  had  been  derived,  by  what 
was  now  considered  unconstitutional   or   undesirable   prero- 
gative, from   "  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  tenures  in 
cajaite^^  &c.     The  King  had  consented  to  resort  no  more  to 
those  old  feudal  sources,  if  an  equivalent  could  be  provided 
otherwise.     Two  schemes  had  been  suggested  in  the  Com-  - 
mons:    "one   a  permanent  tax  on  lands  held    in  chivalrjr 
'^  (which,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  soccage,  were  alone 
"  liable  to  the  feudal  burthens) ;  the  other^  an  excise  on  beer 
"  and   some   other    liquors/'     The   description   is   HallamX 
who  adds,  '^  It  is  evident  that  the  former  was  founded  on  a 
'*just   principle^   while  the    latter  transferred  a   particokr 
"  burthen  to   the  community.     But  the  self-interest  wbich 
"  so  unhappily  predominates  even  in  representative  assemblies^ 
"  with  the  aid  of  the  courtiers,  who  knew  that  an  excise  ift- 
"  creasing  with  the  riches  of  the  country  was  far  more  deai^- 
"  able  for  the  Crown  than  a  fixed  land-tax,  caused  the  fonner 
"  to  be  carried,  though  by  the  very  small  majority  of  tw® 
"  voices."    This  had  been  on  the  21st  of  November,  save  flat   j 
Mr.  Hallam^s  account  of  what  passed  then  is  not  quite  coneeb  \ 
The  question  then  propounded  to  the  House  consisted  of  tWP  \ 
parts,  (1)  **That  the  moiety  of  the  excise  of  beer,  ale,  cider^   > 
"  perry,  and  strong  waters,  at   the  rates  it  is  now  leviet    \ 
"  shall  be  settled  on  the  King's  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  soo-'   ; 
"  cessors,  in  full  recompense  and  satisfaction  of  all  tenniei  :; 
"  in    capUe  and   by   knight's  service,  and   of  the  court  of  ] 
''  wards  and  liveries  and  all  emoluments  and  profits  therebf  / 
"accruing,    and   in   full    satisfaction    of   all    purveyance;* 
(2)  "That  the  other  moiety  of  the   revenue   of  the  excia»- ^ 
"  of  beer,    &c.,    be    settled    upon    the    King's    Majesty  IB-  -I 
"further  part  of  the  i€*l,200,000  per  annum  resolved  tobt-^ 
"  settled  on  his  Majesty."    The  division  was  only  on  tiiar^ 
second  part,  voting  the  present  King  one  moiety  of  the  ExcisB 
for  his  life,  in  addition  to  the  other  moiety  settled  on  th«^ 
Crown  for  ever ;  and  in  this  division  it  was  the  Noes  Hoi 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two   voices,   i.e.   by  151   to  140* 
Annesley,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Excise  scheme,  was  one  of 
the  tellers  for  the  majority.     Very  soon,  however,  the  vote; 
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was  reversed ;  and  so  there  went  through  the  Commons,  and 
then  through  the  Lords^  with  various  debates  and  conferences, 
two  connected  bills.     One  was  "  An  Act  for  taking  away  the 
oourt  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  tenures   in  capite  and  by 
blight's  service,  and  purveyance,  and  for  settling  a  revenue 
on  his  Majesty  in   lieu  thereof."    This  Act  vested  in  the 
Ciown  for  ever  IM.  from  every  barrel  of  superior  beer,  ^. 
from  every  barrel  of  inferior  beer,  15rf.  from  every  hogshead 
of  dder  or  perry,  \d.  from  every  gallon  of  metheglin  or  mead, 
W.  from  every  barrel  of  so-called  "  vinegar-beer,^'  \d,  from 
every  gallon  of  aquavitae  or  strong  water,  4rf.  from   every 
gallon  of  coffee,  and   8rf.   from   every  gallon   of  chocolate, 
:    sherbet,  or  tea,  besides  higher  duties  proportionally  from  im- 
ported ales,  cider  or  perry,  or  strong  waters.     The  other  Act 
vas  <<A  grant  of  certain  impositions  upon   beer,  ale,  and 
vOier  liquors,  for  the   increase    of   his   Majesty's    revenue 
dnnng  his  life ;"  and  it  assigned  him  the  other  15^^.  from 
OTwy  barrel  of  superior  beer,  the  other  4rf.  from  every  barrel 
of  inferior,  and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  liquors, — the 
entire  duty  on  each  being,  of  course,  the  sum  of  the  moieties 
distributed   between  the  two  bills.     Not  till  the   24th  of 
December  were  there  two  bills,   with   all  their  intricacies, 
Rs^  for  the  King's   assent.      It   was  given   that  day  in 
the  Lords'  House,  the  Commons  attending.     His  Majesty's 
,  levenae  of  i€*l  ,200,000  a  year  having  thus  been  tolerably 
wdl  secured,  his  Majesty   was  in  haste  for  the  dissolution. 
Tbere  were  still,  however,  odds  and  ends  of  business,  including 
t  special  vote  of  £70,QQO  to  his  Majesty  for  the  expenses 
t  of  bis  approaching  coronation  and  new  jewels  for  his  crown ; 
;  and  not  till  Saturday  the  29th  of  December  were  the  two 
Homes  ready  ^. 

On  that  day  his  Majesty,  having  passed  the  Attainder  Bill 
on  the  Regicides,  and  thirty-one  Bills  besides,  most  of  them 
pnTate,  dissolved  the  Convention  Parliament.     In  a   short 
Ipeech,  he  magnified  the  services  of  that  Parliament  and  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  his  obligations  to  it.     <^Many  former 

>  Lordi  and  Commons  JoumalB  of      text  of  the  two  Bevenue  Bills  in  Statutes 
dates;  HaUam,  IL  312-dU;  and  the      ai  Large. 
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"  Parliaments^"  he  said^  *'  have  had  particular  denominstioitf 
"  from  what  they  have  done ;  they  have  been  styled  Learned 
"and  Unlearned^  and  sometimes  have  had  worse  epithets: 
"I  pray  let  us  all  resolve  that  this  be  for  ever  called  Th 
"  Healing  and  Blessed  Parliament. ^^  Hyde  followed  his  master, 
as  usual,  with  a  more  diffuse  speech  ^. 

Before  the  dissolution  eight  of  the  ten  bishoprics  left 
vacant  on  Nov.  6  had  been  filled  up  by  the  King,  leaving 
only  the  two  sees  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  and  Sodor  and 
Man  still  vacant  in  the  total  Episcopate  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  bishops  additional  to  those  of  our  previous  list 
(ante  pp.  104-105)  were  now  as  follows : — 

Province  of  Cantebbury. 

B.  of  Bristol :  Gilbert  Ironside,  elected  Dec.  14. 

B.  of  Gloucester  :  William  Nicholson,  elected  Nov.  26. 

B.  of  Hereford :  N  icholas  Monk  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarie), 

elected  Dec.  1,  instead  of  Richard  Baxter,  who  had  declined. 
B.  of  Norwich  :  Edward  E;eynold8,  elected  Nov.   28 ;   the  onlj 

former  Presbyterian  who  took  a  bishopric. 
B.  of  Peterborough  :  Benjamiu  Laney,  elected  Nov.  20. 

Province  of  York. 

B.  of  Carlisle  :  Richard  Sterne  (great-grandfather  of  Sterne,  U* 

novelist),  consecrated  Dec.  2. 
B.  of  Chester :  Brian  AValton  (of  the  Pohjglott  Bible),  consecrated 

Dec.  2. 
B.  of  Durham  :  John  Cosins,  consecrated  Dec.  2. 

Just  before  the   dissolution    there    had    happened   also  tb^ 
death  of  the  King's  eldest   sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange- 
She  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  of  the  same  disease  of 
small-pox  which    had    carried   off   the  Duke  of  Gloucester- 
While  she  yet  lived,  however,  the  Royal  Family  had  cott* 
sented  to  the  accession  to  it  of  Chancellor  Hyde's  daughter 
as  the  legitimate  wife  of  the  Duke  of  York.     The  Duke  h*^ 
come  round  at  last,  Berkeley  having  confessed  that  he  hB^ 
invented  his  calumny  against  the  Chancellor's  daughter  ovUy 
to  afford  the  Duke  the  means  of  escape  from  an  inc^onveni^^ 
marriage;  and,  though  the  Queen-mother  had  held  out  fot  ^ 
time,  declaring  publicly  that,  "  whenever  that  woman  sho^^^ 

^  Lords  Journals  and  Pari.  Hist,  of  date  (for  speeches). 
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'  \>e  bronglit  into  Whitehall  by  one  door,"  she  herself  "  would 
*  go  out  of  it  by  another  door,  and  never  come  into  it  again," 
effective  means  had  been  used  to  conciliate  her  too.     Hyde 
himself  says  that  the  chief  influence  was  that  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  had  written  over  to  the  Queen-mother  that  her 
reception  back  in  France  would  not  be  very  cordial  unless  she 
desisted  from  her  opposition  to  the  Chancellor.     Certain  it  is 
that  the  reconciliation  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  wife  and  the 
,    pablio  acknowledgment  of  their  marriage  date  from  about  the 
middle  of  December  1660.     And  so,  on  Jan.  1,  1660-1,  three 
dajB  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  there  was  a  cere- 
monious christening  of  their  baby  by  the  name  of  Charles,  and 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  Worcester  House, 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  standing  godfathers, 
»nd  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Marchioness  of  Ormond  god- 
molhere.    The  very  day  after   that   ceremony,  the   Queen- 
noiher  was  to  leave  London,  to  embark  at  Portsmouth,  on 
her  return  to  France.     No  one  regretted  her ;   and  Hyde's 
•roaatic  observation    with    reference    to    her   unexpectedly 
civil  parting  with  him  is  that  thenceforth  "  there  did  never 
appear  any  want  of  kindness "  on  her   part   towards  him, 
**  whilst  he  stood  in  no  need  of  it,  nor  until  it  might  have  done 
kirn  gome  good."     He  is  here  looking  forward  to  the  eclipse 
of  his  fortunes  some  years  hence.     For  the  present,  who  did 
not  envy  him  ?    Established  in  his  premiership  more  firmly 
thin  ever^  he  saw  his  daughter,  whom  he  wanted  to  behead 
tbee  months  ago,  the  acknowledged  Duchess  of  York.     She 
was,  to  Pepys's  taste^  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her  mother,  my 
Wy  Chancellor/'  though  Burnet,  who  knew  her  well  after- 
^Mds,  found  her  "  a  very  extraordinary  woman,"  with  "  great 
bwwledge  "  and  "  great  spirit."    Should  Charles  never  marry, 
or  ihoald  he  have  no  legitimate  issue,  she  might  be  Queen 
of  England  one  day,  and  the  crown  her  husband's^. 


t- 


^Hiile  the  King  was  away  from  London,  to  see  his  mother 
«nhark  at  Portsmouth,  there  broke  out  the  mad  little  riot 

J  BTdp'g  Diaiy,Dec.  24 ;  Pepys'e  of      466,  470 ;  Clarendon,  1013—1015 ;  Bur- 
««.  10, 16eo,  and  April  20, 1661 ;  Mrs       net,  I.  286^-291. 
Gmn's  Calaidar  for  1660—1,  pp.  412, 
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known  as  the  insurrectioB  of  Veoner  and  his  IlfUi-Mdl 
men.    Yenner,  the  stout  wine-cooper  wbo  had  tried  a  i 
oatbreab  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  had  oalj  been  im|H 
for  a  while  in  conseqnence  (Vol.  V.  p.  184),  fiired  wor 
time.     It  was  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Jan.  6,  1660- 
he  and  a  number  more,  issuing  from   their  convent 
Coleman  Street,  where  they  had  been  rousing  theniM 
pbrenzy  with  apocalyptic  readings  and  disGoursea,  n 
into  the  streete  about  St.  Paul's,  to  begin  that  work 
destruction  of  Babylon  and  human  monarchy,  and  Ai 
tution  of  the  reign  of  King  Jesos,  which  had  been  i 
too  long.     Being  fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  arm 
desperate,  they  discomfited  easily  the  force  of  city  t 
bands  that  mastered  to  put  them  down.     Afler  mo 
menading  in  the  city  and  about  the  city  gates,  tiu 
themselves  ofi"  to  Caen  Wood  between  Highgate  and 
stead,  where  they  bivouacked  that  night.     There  th« 
attacked  next  day  by  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  sent 
them  by  Monk ;  but,  though  some  were  taken,  most 
from  the   wood,  to  rally  again  in  the  city.     They  d! 
again  there,  with  some  reinforcements,  early  on  We< 
morning.     Dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  they 
against  ail  odds  till  they  could  fight  no  more.     Yemu 
party,  whose  object  was  to  catch  the  Lord  Mayor,  < 
last  to  be  overpowered.     Not  till  some  had  been  kt 
fusing  quarter,  and  Venner  himself  had  been  knocke 
and  severely  wounded,  was  the  riot  at  an  end.    About 
soldiers  or  citizens  altogether  had  been  slain,  and  as  i 
the  rioters.     Of  those  apprehended,  to  the  number  o 
six  in  ail,  twenty  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  wit 
days,  of  whom  sixteen  were  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
and  qnart<!red.     On  Thomas  Venner  and   Roger  Hi 
as  the  two  chiefs,  the  sentence  was  fully  executed  in  ( 
Street,  close  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  sect,  on  the 
January.     Eleveu  more  were  hanged  at  other  plao 
three  seem  to  have  been  reprieved'. 
■  Phillipa,  735  ;  ParL  Hiit.  IV.  188-188,  not«;  The  Kingdom'!  IwtO. 
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Two    not    unimportant    consequences    followed   Venner's 
srazjr  attempt.     One  was  the  reconsideration  in  Council  of 
the  policy  of  an  entire  disbandment  of  the  army,  and  the 
retention,  under  the  name  of  Guards,  of  two  or  three  of  the 
yet  imdisbanded  regiments,  to  form,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  nucleus  still  of  a  standing  army.    The  other 
appeared  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  day  after  the  suppression 
of  the  outbreak,  when,  the  King  being  then  back  in  town, 
there  was  issued  a   proclamation  from  Whitehall  "  for  re- 
-straining all   seditions    meetings   and  conventicles  under 
"pretence  of  religious  worship,  and  forbidding  any  meetings 
"for  worship  except  in  parochial  churches  or  chapels."     This 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  sectaries  of  all  sorts,  but  especially 
to  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers,  the  two  sects  immediately 
•imed  at  after  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  and  the  only  sects 
opiessly  named  along  with  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men  in  the 
proclamation.     The  Baptists  were  still  a  very  numerous  and 
growing  body;  the  Quakers  had  of  late  been  recruited  largely, 
w  even  enormously,  by  the  melting  into  their  ranks  of  former 
Kctaries  of  all  varieties,  and  even  of  former  Independents  and 
Presbyterians,  finding  in  Quakerism  at  last  the  extreme  of 
V^tual  rest.     Since  the  Restoration,  though  subject  to  that 
popular  fury  against  "  fanatics "  which  had  become   but  a 
form  of  loyalty,  and  troubled  also  by  oflScious  magistrates, 
petsecuting  and  imprisoning  on  their  own  responsibility,  both 
Kcts  had  been  able,  in  virtue  of  the  King's  Breda  Declaration, 
to  keep  up  their  own  meetings  for  worship  and  preaching. 
And  now,  by  Venner's  outbreak,  though  Venner  himself  had 
protested  that  Baptists  and  Quakers  were  no  associates  of  his, 
fl»ey  were  to  lose  the  right  of  meeting.     But  the  prohibition 
ftflbcted  others  besides  the  Quakers  and  the  Baptists.     The 
Independents  generally,  though  not  named  in  the  procla- 
Utttion,  knew  themselves  to  be  involved ;   nor  could   even 
those  stricter  Presbyterians  be  safe  who  had  begun  to  avoid 
iitnigical  worship  in  the  parish  churches.      In  short,  there 
was  wide  consternation.     The  London  Independents  hastened 
to  publish  a  collective   manifesto,  signed  by  twenty-five  of 
their  ministers,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip 
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Nye,  JosejA  Caiyl,  and  John  Oxenbridge,  declaring 
■bboTTence  of  Veoaer's  rebellion,  and  of  Fifth-Ma 
principles,  and  their  loyalty  to  tbe  King  and  Iub  goven 
the  Baptifita  pat  forth  a  similar  docoment,  signed  bj 
thirty -five  of  their  chief  miniBt«ta ;  and  George  Fr 
others,  besides  publishing  "  A  decUmtion  &om  the  hi 
and  innocent  people  of  God  called  Quakers  agai: 
sedition,  plotten,  and  fighters  in  the  world,"  preee 
direct  address  to  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  told  hui 
even  as  it  was,  there  tvere  400  men  and  women  o 
persuasion  then  in  prison  in  London,  and  above 
more  in  country  juls,  and  implored  him  not  i 
their  meeting^.  The  beneGt  was  to  be  little  or  n 
From  the  date  of  ^'enner's  insurrection,  what  small 
there  had  been  for  the  promise  of  liberty  of  consden 
worship  in  the  King's  Breda  Declaration  ceased  alto 
and  it  becami.'  evident  that  not  only  was  there  to  be  i 
prehension  for  Presbyterians  within  the  established  ( 
but  also  no  toleration  for  any  religionists  whatsoever 
that  Charch.  The  passion  for  suppressing  coaventic 
hunting  down  itinerant  or  unordained  preachers  of  a! 
minations  spread  from  the  central  authority  to  a 
authorities ;  and  soon  the  silenced  or  imprisoned 
preachers,  in  addition  to  the  Qoakers,  were  to  be  i 
by  scores.  John  Bunyan,  however,  was  not  one 
victims  of  Venner's  insurrection.  His  turn  had  come  i 
He  had  been  arrested,  by  warrant  of  a  Bedfordshire 
in  November  1660,  and  had  been  lying  in  Bedford 
two  months  before  Venner's  exploit '. 

And  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequences  of  the 
riot,  tbeie  came  round  the  anniversary  of  King  Cbai 
Martyr.  The  30th  of  January  that  year  fell  on  a  Wed 
The  sermons  and  prayers  on  the  day,  the  hmniliatic 
the  exultations,  may  be  imagined.  But  the  grandest  ce 
was  in  London.    The  order  of  the  two  Houses  for  disii 


■  Mn.  Qtwi'ii  Calrndu-  of  Stale 
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the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw^  Ireton,  and  Pride,  had 

been  procured  with  a  view  to  this  day  especially.     Save  that 

the  body  of  Pride,  which  had  not  been  buried  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  but  in  a  country  churchyard,  was  left  undisturbed  at 

the  request  of  Monk,  the  order  was  executed  most  punctually. 

It  is  best  to   quote   the  contemporary  newspaper  account. 

"This  day,  Jan.  80  (we  need  say  no  more,  but  name  the  day 

"  of  the  month),  was  doubly  observed, — not  only  by  a  solemn 

"fcst,  sermons,  and  prayers,  in  every  parish  church,  for  the 

"precious  blood  of  our  late  pious  sovereign  King  Charles  the 

"  First,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  but  also  by  publicly  dragging 

"those  odious  carcases  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry  Ireton,  and 

"  John  Bradshaw,  to  Tyburn.     On  Monday  night  Cromwell 

"and  Ireton,  in  two  several  carts, were  drawn  to  Holborn  from 

"  Westminster,  where  they  were  digged  up  on  Saturday  last  ; 

"sndthe  next  morning  Bradshaw.     To-day  they  were  drawn 

"upon  sledges  to  Tyburn.     All  the   way   (as   before   from 

"Westminster),  the  universal  outcry  and  curses  of  the  people 

"wait  along  with  them.     When  the  three  carcases  were  at 

"Tjrbum,  they  were  pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  and  hanged  at 

"flie  several  angles  of  that  triple  tree, — where  they  hung  till 

**the  sun  was  set;   after  which  they  were  taken  down,  and 

"their heads  cut  off,  and  their  loathsome  trunks  thrown  into 

"•deep  hole  under  the  gallows."     Pepys  was  not  one  of  the 

Jttaltitude  that  went  to   see  the  sight, — of  which  indeed  he 

^er  disapproved ;   but  he  went  to  Lady  Batten's  in  the 

®^Dg  to  meet  his  young  wife  and  her  ladyship  after  they 

W  letumed  from  the  pleasure  *. 

The  heads  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton,  were  at 
WMse  set  up,  by  the  common  hangman,  on  poles  on  the  top  of 
Westminster  Hall,  that  of  Bradshaw  in  the  middle  *.  There 
^  were  to  remain  for  years  and  years,  people  looking  up 
it  them  for  a  while  with  whatever  thoughts  might  be  con- 
sent, and  soon  with  no  thoughts  at  all,  and  the  heads 
wonselves  looking  down,  with  their  empty  eye-sockets,  on 

_  '  lfe^«*<w  PtiMfctw  of  Jan.  24—31,      Pepys  of  Dec  4, 1660. 

ieW-1;  Noble's   Regicides   (Article,  «  MereuHtu  Publicus  of  Jan.  31— 

"«) ;  Pepys  ind  Evelyn  of  date,  irith      Feb.  7, 1660-1. 
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what  was  passing  underneath.     As  there  was  to  be  little 
of  much  importance  in  London   till  the  coronation   of  his 
Majesty,  we  shall  change  the  scene  till  then  for  Ireland  and 
Scotland. 


At  the  Restoration  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ibeland 
one  of  the  honours  that  had  been  heaped  on  Monk.  It  waB 
nominal  merely ;  and  the  actual  administration  of  Ireland 
remained  in  the  hands  of  such  resident  officials,  formerly 
serving  under  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Henry  Cromwell,  as 
had  accommodated  themselves  to  the  change  of  times.  Of 
these  the  two  chief  were  Lord  Broghill,  President  of  Munster, 
and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  President  of  Connaught.  No  sooner 
had  the  King's  Breda  letters  been  read  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  and  the  Restoration  made  certain,  than  the  opinion 
of  these  and  of  other  official  persons  in  Ireland  as  to  wba^ 
would  be  best  for  that  country  in  the  new  state  of  things  was 
made  known  to  the  Convention  Parliament  by  commissioned 
sent  over  for  the  purpose.  It  was  hoped  that  the  two  Houses 
would  concur  in  a  request  to  his  Majesty  to  revert  to  th« 
old  practice,  and  let  Ireland  have  a  Protestant  Parliament  of 
her  own.  To  this  the  two  Houses  agreed  on  the  12th  of 
May. — Thus,  before  his  Majesty  had  set  foot  in  England,  i^ 
had  been  resolved  that  England  and  Ireland  should  no  long*' 
be  tied  together,  as  during  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate, but  that  Ireland  should  rebound  into  her  old  co^" 
dition  as  a  separate  dependency  of  the  Crown.  Accordingly* 
from  that  date  there  is  hardly  a  mention  of  Ireland  in  "fct® 
journals  of  the  English  Convention  Parliament  ^. 

There  was  no  danger  of  revolt  in  Ireland,  if  there  w^^ 
any  ordinary  good  management.  The  Cromwellian  rule  b^^ 
expelled  all  that  was  most  furious  and  formidable  of  the  reli^^ 
of  the  native  Roman  Catholic  confederacy,  had  enclosed  i>l*^ 
most  considerable  part  of  the  remaining  Roman  Cathol^^ 
population  within  the  single  province  of  Connaught,  and  h^^ 
poured  into  the  island  such  numbers  of  soldierly  and  civili^**" 
colonists  of  English  or  Scottish  birth,  Presbyterians,  Ind^"^ 

1  Clarendon,  1005  and  1025 ;  Lords  and  Commons  Journals  of  May  8—12,  I^GO" 
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indents,  Anabaptists,  or  sectaries  of  rarer  sorts,  that  these, 

ith  the  older  English  settlers,  and  the  Ulster  Presb3rterian 

MDts,  formed  one  vast  land-owning  garrison,  overwhelming 

e   native   Irish   element   in   three   of  the  provinces,   and 

etching  and  governing  it  in  the  fourth.     Now  that  the 

idlows,  the  Axtells,  and  other  Regicide  Republicans,  were 

t  of  the  island,  the  difficulty  for  Charles  was  not  in  having 

reduce  any  part  of  the  country  or  any  class  of  its  inha- 

tants  to  allegiance.     His  difficulty  was  in  settling  in  any 

lerable  manner  the  claims  that  the  various  portions  of  the 

:>piilation  might  have  upon  him  respectively.     These  claims 

dnflicted  so  among  themselves  as  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable. 

Hiere  were,  first,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  those 

)f  them  that  had  fought  for  his  father  and  himself,  and  been 

true  to  their  cause.     Were  such  of  these  "  innocent  Roman 

Catholics  "  as  had  been  deprived  by  the  Commonwealth  and 

Cromwell  of  their  lands  in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Leinster, 

ttd  forced  to  accept  a  pitiful  equivalent  in  Connaught,  to  be 

denied  the  restoration  of  their  lands?   Yet  how  could  these 

be  now  restored  ?    They  were  in  possession  of  English  and 

Scotfcidi  colonists  who  had  paid  for  them  or  purchased  them 

by  military  service.     Could  these,  or  the  persons  to  whom 

fteae  had  conveyed  their  lands,  be  turned  out  ?    That  would 

bave  been  a  revolution  ruinous  in  itself.    "  Within  little  more 

"than  two  years,"  says  Clarendon,  speaking  of  Cromwell's 

"jle  in  Ireland,  the  country  had  been  settled  "  to  that  degree 

"of  perfection   that  there  were  many  buildings  raised   for 

"beantjr  as  well  as  use,  orderly  and  regular  plantations  of 

"trees,  and   raising   fences  and   enclosures  throughout   the 

"kingdom,  purchases  made  by  one  from  the  other  at  very 

''Taloable  rates,  and  jointures  made  upon  marriages,  and  all 

"other conveyances  and  settlements  executed,  as  in  a  kingdom 

"at  peace  within  itself,  and  where  no  doubt  could  be  made  of 

"tbe  validity  of  titles."     Even  had  it  been  possible,  no  king, 

J»  statesman,  could  seriously  disturb  such  a  state  of  things. 

But  it  was  not  possible.     It  was  the  possession  of  these  lands, 

*Dd  the  hope  that  they  would  possess  them  still,  that  had 

twned  80  many  that  were  Presbyterians,  or  former  Common- 
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wealth's  men  and  Oliverians,  into  loyal  King's  men  now ;  and 
let  their  possession  be  disturbed,  let  there  be  but  a  sign  that 
it  might  be  disturbed,  and  thousands  now.  ranking  as  King^s 
men  in  Ireland  would  drop  that  character  and  start  up  as 
fighting  ironsides.^n  the  main,  Oliver's  settlement  of  Iidand 
must  be  ratified,  whatever  devices  of  partial   redress  might 
be  invented  fo  *  the  dispossessed  old   Royalists  and  Boman 
Catholics.     There  was  yet,  however,  a  farther  complication  of 
the  problem.     Among  the  adventurers  for  Irish  lands  there 
were  a  good  many  who  had  adventured  as  Royalists,  had  paid 
a  moiety  of  their  subscriptions  while  Charles  I.  was  still 
sovereign  of  Ireland,  but  had  voluntarily  lost  the  benefit  of 
their  investment  by  refusing  to  pay  more  when  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Republicans  came  into  the  ascendant.    Were 
these,  whose  money  in  part  had  gone  to  help  Charles,  to  have 
no  consideration  or  allowance?    Altogether,  the  calcolatioii 
was  that,  if  the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  its  7,500,000  of  Irish 
acres  of  good  land,  and  3,000,000  Irish  acres  of  bog,  moor, 
and  lake,  were  sold  three  or  four  times  over  at  fair  market 
price,, the  proceeds  would  not  satisfy  all  the  claims  upon  it 
among  the  million  and  a-half  or  two  millions  of  mixed  Bomas 
Catholics  and  Protestants  that  formed  the  population  \ 

With   this  vast  problem   looming   upon   Charles,  it  wM 
thought  best  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  call  an  Irish  Parliament. 
In  fact,  no  such  Parliament  did  meet  till  May  8,  1661 ;  and 
in  the  interim  Ireland  was  left  very  much  to  herself.    Monk's 
nominal  Lord-Lieutenancy  was  rather  inconvenient,  inasmneb 
as  it  prevented  the  reinstalment  in  that  office  of  its  former 
holder,  the    Marquis   of  Ormond,   the   supreme  and  fittest 
Irishman.     As   Monk    clung  to   the   dignity,   however,  oft 
account  of  interests  of  his  own  in  Ireland,  the  arrangement 
had  been  that  Lord  Roberts,  a  Cornishman,  of  "more  than 
ordinary  parts,"  though  of  "  sullen  and  morose  "  temper  and 
Presbyterian   opinions,  should  be  Lord  Deputy  under  him. 
It  was  intended  that  Roberts  should  go  to  Ireland  for  the 
actual  exercise  of  his  office ;   but,  until  he  should  do  so,  he 

1  Clarendon,  1025—1029  ;  HaUam,  III.  394—397. 
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was  virtaally  the  minister  for  Irish  affairs  in  his  Majesty's 
Council  at  Whitehall.     Hyde  did  not  interfere  in  any  direct 
manner  in  the  Irish  depslrtment,  leaving  Roberts,  with  advice 
from  Ormond  and  Annesley,  to  receive  and  study  the  ap- 
plications that  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  the  Irish  parties 
and  interests.     So  much  progress  had  been  made  in  this  work 
before  November  1660  that  his  .Majesty  was  ^ble  to  issue  a 
Declaration  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  indicating  generally 
bis  will  respecting  Ireland.     The  adventurers  and  Cromwellian 
loldiers  were  substantially  to  be  confirmed  in  their  estates; 
bat  there  were  to  be  various  measures  of  compensation  for 
the  "  innocent   Roman  Catholics,"  after  farther  investigation 
of  claims ;  and  a  number  of  persons  of  signal  merit  mentioned 
by  name,   among  whom  were  thirty-five  of  the  old    Irish 
nobility  and  gentry,  were  to  be  restored  at  once  to  their 
»lates  without  farther  trouble  of  proof.     Then,  in  December 
I  1860,  Lord  Broghill,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Ocpery  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote,  created 
9t  the  same  time  Earl    of  Mountrath,   were  conjoined   as 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  with  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  an  old 
tnd  valued  friend  of  Ormond's,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Irish  Chancellorship  two  months  before.     It  was  to  be 
tbeir  business  to  enforce  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
Uuronghout  Ireland,  to  mature  questions   of  claims  for  the 
^oodderation  of  the  coming  Irish  Parliament,  and  meanwhile 
to  carry  out  his  Majesty's  Declaration^. 

The  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  Ireland  was  easier  than  the 
civiL  It  had  been  decided,  of  course,  to  restore  the  Irish 
Episcopal  Church.  Of  the  old  Irish  bishops  there  were  still 
liire  John  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry,  Thomas  Fulwar,  Bishop 
of  Ardfert,  Griffith  Williams,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Henry  Jones, 
Bkhop  of  Clogher,  Henry  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
Bobert  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  William  Bayly,  Bishop 
)fClonfert  and  Kilmacduagh.  These  seven,  most  of  them  of 
English  or  Scottish  birth,  were  regarded  as  still  in  legal  posses- 
sion of  their  sees;  but  there  were  the  four  Irish  archbishoprics 

>  Clarendon,  1080—1081 ;  Carte's  Life      are  from  Carte  ;  Clarendon  never  gives 
9(  Onnond,  IL  200—^1.'  The  dates      any. 
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and  twelve  other  Irish  bishopries  to  be  filled  up.     As  early 
August   1660  the   designations   for  these  had   been   made, 
including  that  of  Bramhall,  for  his  merits  and  sufferings,  to 
the  Irish  primacy  or  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  vacant  sinoe 
Usher's  death  in  1655.     As  it  was  thought  unseemly^  how- 
ever, that  the  formal  reconstitution  of  the  Irish  Episcopate 
should  precede  that  of  the  English,  it  was  not  till  Janiuuj 
1661,  when  the  English  Episcopate  was  nearly  complete,  tihil 
the  composition  of  the  Irish  was  fully  made  public.     On  flie 
27th  of  that  month  there  was  a  gpreat  consecration  of  new 
prelates  in  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  by  Bramhall  and  the  other 
survivors;   and,  an  addition  or  two  having  been  made  im- 
mediately afterwards,  with  re-arrangements  of  one  or  two  of 
the  sees,  the  Irish  Episcopate  then  stood  as  follows : — 

Pbovincb  of  Ulster  : — 1.  ArchbisTioj)  ofArm/igh:  John  Bum- 
hall,  translated  from  Deny  (YorkBhireman).  2.  B.  of  Cloghr: 
Henry  Jones,  holding  since  1645  (Irish).  3.  B,  of  Meath  :  HatfJ 
Leslie,  appointed  Jan.  18,  1660-1  (Scotch).  4.  B.  ofKUmoreoMd 
Ardagh  :  Robert  Maxwell,  holding  from  1643  (Scotch).  5.  B,  (f 
Down  and  Connor:  Jeremy  Taylor,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1 
(English).  He  was  already  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Universiiy  of 
Dublin,  under  Ormond's  Chancellorship ;  and  both  in  that  office  sod 
in  his  Bishopric  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity.  Cwtc, 
describing  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  as  the  most  infested  rf 
all  with  Scottish  Covenanters  and  other  '^  virulent  and  clamoroos 
sectaries,  speaks  of  Taylor's  wise  and  patient  dealings  with  such ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  rumour  was  how  "  one  Taylor,  made  a  bishopi 
did  tyrannize  over  honest  ministers,  so  that  he  deposed  all  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  most  part 
whereof  were  Scotsmen."  We  may  suppose  that  Taylor,  tbon^ 
mild,  was  resolute.  6.  B.  of  Dromore :  Robert  Leslie,  appointed 
Jan.  19,  1660-1  (Scotch).  7.  B.  of  Berry :  George  Wylde,  ap- 
pointed Jan.  22,  1660-1  (English).  8.  B,  of  Raiihoe :  John  Leslie, 
holding  since  1633  (Scotch). 

Province  of  Leinster: — 1.  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  James  Mar- 
getson,  appointed  Jan.  25,  1660-1  (English).     2.  B,  of  KUdart: 
Thomas   Price,   appointed   March   6,   1660-1   (Welsh).      3.   B.  of 
Ossory  :  Griffith  Williams,  holding  since  1641  (Welsh).     4.  B,  ^ 
Ferns  and  Leighlin  :  Robert  Price,  appointed  Jan.   25,   1660-1 
(Welsh). 

Province  of  Munster  : — 1.  Archbishop  of  Cashd :  Thomas 
Fulwar,  translated  from  Ardfert,  Feb.  1, 1660-1  (English).  2.  B,  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore :  George  Baker,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1 
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Irish).  3.  B.  of  Cork  and  Rosa :  Michael  Boyle,  appointed  Jan.  22, 
S60-1  (Irish).  4.  B.of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  A  ghadoe:  Edward 
Jynge,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1  (English).  5.  B.  of  KiUaloe : 
Edward  Worth,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1  (Imh).  6.  B.  of  KH- 
fewra:  now  annexed,  in  commendam,  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Tuam. 

Pbovince  OF  Conn  aught: — 1.  Archbishoj)  of  Tuam:  Samuel 
Mleyn,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1,  with  the  Bishopric  of  Kilfenora 
vx  eommendam  (English).  2.  B,  of  Killala  and  Achonry  :  Henry 
Ball,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1  (English).  3.  B,  of  Elphin  :  John 
Parker,  appointed  Jan.  19,  1660-1  (Irish).  4.  B.  of  Clonfert  and 
KUfnaeduagh:  William  Bayly,  holding  since  1644  (Scotch)  K 

For  Scotland  also  the  Restoration  was  a  dissolution  of  her 
leeent  political  connexion  with  England.  Indeed,  among  the 
Tarious  causes  of  rejoicing  in  Scotland  over  the  Kestoration, 
I  not  the  least  was  the  hope  among  the  Scottish  aristocracy 
ind  clergy  of  getting  back  their  ancient  little  nationality, 
and  their  old  Scottish  laws,  and  of  having  Parliaments^  and 
all  the  other  apparatus  of  independent  government,  once 
owre  in  Edinburgh. 

Whether  all  the  Scots  shared  this  feeling  may  be  doubted. 
Qaiendon,  after  describing  the  '^prodigious  mutation  and 
transformation"  in  Scotland  that  had  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  there  of  English  law  and  equity  by  Cromwell's 
English  judges,  says  that  the  submission  to  the  same  by  the 
Soots  had  been  most  profound,  and  that  '^  it  might  well  be  a 
^nertion  whether  the  generality  of  the  nation  was  not  better 
•ontented"  with  the  system  of  things  established  by  Cromwell 
ttin  with  the  prospect  of  a  "  return  to  the  old  road  of  subjec- 
tion." Nor  was  the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  one  of  those 
(Cerements  of  Cromwell  which  Hyde  himself  wanted  to  see 
'ndone.  "  But  the  King,"  he  says,  "  would  not  build  according 
** to  Cromwell's  models,  and  had  many  reasons  to  continue 
"Scotland  within  its  own  limits  and  bounds  and  sole  de- 
''pendence  upon  himself,  rather  than  unite  it  to  England." 
In  short;  the  re-severance  of  Scotland  from  England  was  a 
neoessity  of  the  Restoration,  which  Hyde  had  to  accept  2. 

'  Comj^ed  ftom  Cotton^s  JV^et  ^c-      and   Life   of  Both  ri    Blair  (Wodrow 
Mas  Swerniea,  with  references  (for      Society),  p.  S84. 
/•any  Taylor)  to  Carte,  II.  208—9,  2  Clarendon,  1020—1021. 
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The  preliminarj  arrangements  for  the  futore  of  Scotland, 
however,  were  made  in  London.     Naturally  it  was  between 
the  King  himself  and  such  of  the  Scottish  nobility  as  were 
now  gathered  round  him  that  those  arrangements  were  first 
contrived.     The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  there,  radiant  and 
boisterous  in  the  glory  of  his  recent  release  fh>m  his  long 
imprisonment  since  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  a  kind  of  stub- 
born Scottish  Presbyterian  still,  but  so  demonstrative  in  his 
Royalism  that  he  could  never  refer  to  the  former  Presbytemn 
parts  of  his  career,  from  his  membership  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  onwards  to  1648,  without  abasing  himself  to  tbe 
ground  and  using  the  phrases  **  when  I  was  a  traitor,"  "  wheiE 
I  was  in  rebellion."    The  Earl  of  Crawford  was  there,  "stUl 
a  zealous  Presbyterian/'  whose  chief  recommendation  to  the 
King  was  that,  like  Lauderdale,  he  had  been  at  Worcesfesr 
and  had  suiSered  in  consequence.     Crawford's  son-in-law,  tik^ 
Earl  of  Rothes,  was  there,  the  son  of  that  Earl  of  Rothes  yAo 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Charles  I.  and  Laud  iti 
Scotland  from  1633  to  1640^  and  the  foremost  of  the  original 
Scottish  Covenanters.     Despite  that  parentage,  the  presettfe 
Earl,  though    '*very  agreeable  to   the   King",  not  witboufc 
ability,  and  with  the  credit  also  of  having  been  one  of  the 
captives  from  Worcester,  was  notorious  chiefly,  says  Bumfiti 
for  having  "  freed  himself  from  all  impressions  of  virtue  oT 
religion,  of  honour  or  good  nature,"  and  for  being  able  10 
see  "two   or  three  sets   of  drunkards"   dead   drunk  under 
the  table  one  after  another,  any  number  of  nights  in  sno- 
cession,  without  being  visibly  disordered  himself.    The  Earl  of 
Tweeddale  was  there,  rather  ashamed  of  having  been  of  late  * 
Cromwellian,  but  educated  by  that  connexion  into  carelssK' 
ness  of  ecclesiastical  forms.     The  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  th»e# 
a  younger  son  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Marquis  of  Doogltf^ 
but  no  longer  a  Roman  Catholic  himself,  having  married  th^ 
heiress  of  James,  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
in   her  own   rights   and  having  thus,  by  Scottish   custom, 
entitled  himself  to  be  called  Duke  of  Hamilton.     Among  the 
others,  two  may  be  mentioned  together  as  the  most  strenuously 
opposed  to  that  policy  of  indulgence  for  Presbyterianism  in 
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Scotland  which  was  advocnted  by  Lauderdale  and  Crawford. 
These  were  William  Cunningham,  Earl   of  Glencaim,  who 
had  kept  aliye  the  King's  cause  so  boldly  in  the  Highlands 
after  the  disaster  of  Worcester,  and  his  more  soldierly  associate 
for  a  while  in  that  enterprise,  General  John  Middleton,  now 
made  Earl  of  Middleton,  in  reward  for  his  long  services  and 
exile.    Both  were  of  the  Cavalier  order  of  politicians,  caring 
nothing  for  Presbytery,  and  desiring  rather  to  see  Scotland 
forced  into  Episcopacy^  if  such  should  be  the  King's  will. — 
From  among  so  many  eminent  Scots  in  London  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  forming  the  beginnings  of  a  Scottish  Ministry 
and  Privy  Council.     Middleton,  as  the   supreme  man,  was 
dedgnated  as  the  King's  High  Commissioner  to  the  Scottish 
Parliament  when  it  should  meet ;  Glencaim  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland ;   the  Earl  of  Crawford   became  Scottish 
Loid Treasurer;  Lauderdale  was  made  Scottish  Secretary  of 
State;  and  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  an  astute  lawyer,  who 
liad  been  Clerk  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  in  the  days  of 
Claries  I.,  and  had  adjusted  himself  carefully  to  all  turns  of 
tabant  since,  was  made  Lord  Clerk-Register  or  Keeper  of 
the  Rolls.     Tliese  five  were  the   Scottish  junt&  of  chiefs, 
leand  whom  the  other   Scots   at   hand  were    grouped    in 
hoadoii.     It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Council  should 
hn  an  English   ingredient;   and^  accordingly,  Hyde,  the 
Sul  of  Southampton,    Monk,    Ormond,    Manchester,    and 
Sieretary  Nicholas,  were  associated  with  the  Scottish  council- 
Im,  and  might  be  present  at  their  meetings  with  the  King. 
Sodi  meetings  had  begun  in  June  1660,  and  in  July  they 
Mm  t»  have  been  pretty  frequent. 

While  they  are  meeting  in  Whitehall^  English  and  Sects 

^ethw,  for  the  consideration   of  Scottish   affairs,  who  is 

U  that    comes    knocking    at    the    door?     Actually   the 

Maiqilis  of  Argyle.     He  had  come  all  the  way  from  Scot- 

iiBd  in  consequence  of  some  hint  from  his  son  Lord  Lome, 

tka  already  in  London  and  much  about  his  Majesty,  that 

lag  Mageety  would  not  object  to  receiving  him  among  the 

nti.     Better  had  he  blown  himself  up   in  his  castle    at 

Ibverary^  or  tried  to  escape  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  craziest 

K  2 
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boat  from  Campbellton  beach.     Yet   his   appearance   might 
well  put  them  in  a  flutter.     Though   now   sixty-two  years 
of  age,  and  wearing  still  that  grim-favoured  visage  in  which, 
"  by  the  ill-placing  of  his  eyes,  he  did  not  appear  with  any 
great  advantage  at  first  sight/'  he  was  worth,  for  depth  of 
brain,  more  than  Lauderdale,  Glencairn,  and  Middleton  put 
together;  and,  had  he  been  granted  a  place  at  the  Council 
Board,  who  knows  what  service  to  Scotland  it  was  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  power  of  the  much-experienced,  much-de- 
jected man  to  render  even  yet  ?  But  not  even  for  half  an  hour 
would  Charles  put  himself  again  under  the  influence  of  that 
cool  and  strong  intellect,  that  subtle  tongue,  and  those  many 
other  spells,  *■  gay  and  pleasant  humour  "  not  wanting  on  occsa- 
sion,  which  had  made  Argyle  rather  his  master  than  his  mere 
minister  in  the  time  of  his  Covenanted  Kingship  in  Scotland 
ten  years  ago.     It  needed  little,  therefore,  to  instruct  Charles 
as  to  the  reception  to  be  given  to  his  old  friend.     It  was  on 
Sunday  the  8th  of  July  that  Argyle  waited,  in  the  presence 
chamber  at  Whitehall,  for  the  King's  answer  to  his  requesfc 
for  an  interview.     The  answer  sent  out  was  an   order  tot 
carrying  him  straight  to  the  Tower. 

Argyle  thus  disposed  of,  the  Whitehall  consultations  about 
Scottish   affairs  went    on    without   him.     Orders  were  8ent» 
to   Major-General  Morgan,  deputy   for   Monk  in   Scotlanl^ 
and  meanwhile  keeping  the  peace  there  v\4th  some  of  Monk'^ 
old  regiments,  for  the  arrest  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone  of 
Warriston,  Sir  John  Chiesly,  and  Sir  James  Stewart,  Provorf* 
of  Edinburgh*     There  was  also  to  be  arrested  in  Scotland  ^ 
Captain  William    Govan,   rumoured    to   have   been    on  th^ 
scaffold  at  Whitehall  when  Charles  was  beheaded.     Another 
Scottish  victim  was  found  in  London  itself.     This  was  Sir 
John  Swinton  of  Swinton,  Cromwell's  favourite  Scot  next  to 
Lockhart,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  government 
during  the  Protectorate.     He  had  recently  embraced  Quaker- 
ism,  and  he  was  captured  in  a  Quaker^s  house  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  20th  of  July.     On  the  2nd  of  August 
a  royal  proclamation  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  published 
at  the  market-cross,  convoking  those  that  survived  of  the  old 
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Committee  of  Estates  which  had  been  nominated  by  Charles 
and  his  last  Scottish  Parliament  in  1651,  and  entrusting  to 
that  body  in  Edinburgh  the  management  of  affairs  till  there 
should  be  a  regular  meeting  of  Parliament  *. 

The  revived  Committee  of  Estates  met  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  23rd  of  August.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  had  come 
from  London  for  the  purpose,  presided  as  Chancellor,  and 
there  were  present  nine  other  nobles,  ten  lairds  or  lesser 
barons,  and  ten  burgesses.  It  was  from  the  proceedings  of 
this  body  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  to  gather  their 
first  ideas  of  what  had  been  resolved  in  London  respecting 
them  and  their  affairs. 

The  arrests  of  Argyle  and  Swinton  in  London,  and  of 
Chiesly,  Stewart,  and  Govan  in  Edinburgh,  after  Warriston 
had  contrived  to  escape  to  Hamburg,  had  made  it  evident 
that,  whatever  grace  and  indemnity  for  past  offences  there 
Wght  be  for  the  Scots  generally,  there  were  to  be  some 
exceptions.  It  might  have  been  easily  guessed  from  what 
class  of  the  community  these  would  chiefly  be.  They  were 
the  Protesters  or  Remonstrants.  Whoever,  in  1650  or  since, 
kad  been  a  conspicuous  Protester,  and  especially  whoever 
had  passed  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  Protesters  to  accept  office 
M  Scotland  or  in  England  under  Cromwell,  might  expect  to  be 
called  to  account.  Accordingly,  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  the  Protesters  had  this 
lesson  sharply  read  to  them.  Most  inopportunely,  Mr.  James 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling,  the  chief  of  the  Protesters,  had 
wranged  a  meeting  that  day  with  nine  other  ministers  from 
^oug  parts  of  Scotland,  and  two  elders,  in  a  private  house 
tt  Edinburgh,  for  thcf  purpose  of  expressing  their  views  in 
a  humble  address  and  supplication  to  the  King.  The 
document,  which  had  been  already  drafted,  was  fall  of  con- 
gratulations to  the  King  and  professions  of  loyalty  to  him, 
but,  for  the  rest,  was  a  remonstrance,  in  the  name  of  the 
Covenant,  and  in  a  dull  and  stupid  ultra- Presbjrterian  strain, 
not  only  against  any  restoration  of  Prelacy  or  Liturgy  any- 

J  ClArendoD,  1021—1025  ;  Burnet,  I.       Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Jt  ■'^toration 
173-191 ;    WodroVs  HisU/ry   of  the       to  the  Revolution  (1721),  I.  &— 6  and  42. 
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where  in  his  Majesty^s  dominions,  but  also  against  the  tolen- 
tion  of  any  non-Presbyterian   sects  whatever.     The   twelve 
Protesters,   with   this    supplication   before  them,  were   in  s 
room  near  the  meeting-place  of  the  Committee  of  Ee(tatest| 
and   were   drafting  letters    to    be   sent    to   their    Protester 
brethren  over  the  country,  inviting  them  to  a  general  meeting 
in  Glasgow  to  adopt  the  Supplication,  when  officers  from  tke 
Committee  of  Estates  broke  in  among  them  and  took  them 
and   their  papers   into    custody.     They   were   committed  to 
Edinburgh   Castle  the  same  day  (Aug.  23),  and  there  was 
much  excitement  in  the  town^. 

Through  September,  October,  and  November,    the  chief 
activity  of  the  Committee  of  Estates  was  still  in  summoning* 
imprisoning,  or  otherwise  disabling,  selected  offenders  througli.— 
out  the  country.     The   provost  of  Glasgow,  the  town-cterk 
of  Glasgow,    and    Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie,   the    Cromwellia* 
principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  were  uxiong  the  fiis* 
arrested ;    after  whom  were  Mr.  William  Wishart,  ministof 
of  Kinneil,    Mr.   Robert   Row,    minister    of  Abercom,  th6 
Cromwellian  Provost  Jaffray  of  Aberdeen,  Mr.  John  Dickson^ 
minister  of  Rutherglen,  Mr.  James  Naismith,  minister  oi 
Hamilton,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  minister  of  Airth,  and  maay 
more.     On  the  19th  of  September  there  was  a  proclamatiol^ 
for  the  suppression   of  all   copies   of  Mr.  James  Guthrie** 
Protesting  manifesto  of  1651  called  Tke  Causes  of  GixPs  WraAs 
and  of  all  copies  of  Samuel  Rutherford's  political  treatise  o^ 
1644  called  Lex  Bex;  and  in  the  following  month  copies  (>» 
both  books  were  burnt  in  Edinburgh  by  the  hangman.    Oo- 
the  20th  of  September  there  was  a  proclamation  against  th^ 
Protesters   and   their  principles   collectively,   forbidding  ali 
meetings  in  that  interest,  and  all  speech,  preaching,  or  writing 
in  memory  or  justification  of  the  "seditious  and  treasonable'^ 
sentiments  of  the  Remonstrance  of  1650.     On   the  10th  o 
October  there  was  a  decree  of  fugitation  or  outlaw ly  agains 
Sir  Archibald  Johnstone  of  Warriston,  Colonel  Gilbert  Ker 
Colonel  David  Barclay,  John  Hume,   Robert  Andrew,  am 

1  Wodrow,  I.  7 — 9,  and  Api>endix,  Nos.  II.  and  III. 
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William  Dundas,  all  in  the  class  of  Protesters  double-dyed 
into  Cromwellians  ^ 

Johnstone  of  Warriston  was  the  fugitive  whose  escape  was 
most  vexing  to  the  authorities.     He  and  Argyle  were  to  have 
been  doomed  in  chief  together.     From  among  the  rest  it  was 
dilBcult  to  say  yet  with  whom  it  would  fare  hardest ;  but  the 
odds  were  greatly  against  Swinton  of  Swinton,  and  the  two 
clerical  arch-Protesters,  Guthrie  and  Gillespie.     But,  indeed, 
no  one  knew  how  many  here  and  there  over  the  country, 
besides  those  already  imprisoned,  might  yet  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
Not  only  had  Rutherford's  book  been  burnt,  both  in  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrews,  but,  having  been  deprived  of  his 
St.  Andrews  principalship,  he  had  been  summoned  to  Edin- 
bm^h  personally ;  and,  though  he  had  been  excused  mean- 
while, on  certificates  that  he  was  too  ill  to  move,  and  indeed  a 
dying  man,  he  might  expect  farther  trouble  till  he  did  die. 
Se  with  Andrew  Oant  of  Aberdeen  and  others  ^. 

While  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the  Protester  variety 
<^Pre8byterianism  was  to  be  put  down  in  Scotland,  there  was 
no  fiign  as  yet  but  that  Scotland  might  still  enjoy  a  moderate 
^byterianism,  with  the  Westminster  Assembly's  standards, 
uid  perhaps  even  the  Covenants.  This,  at  all  events,  was  the 
J»pe  of  the  great  body  of  the  Resolutioner  clergy.  They  had 
been  observing  the  proceedings  against  the  Protesters  without 
much  displeasure,  though  certainly  with  no  desire  of  extreme  or 
Tety  severe  punishment  for  Argyle,  Warriston,  Guthrie,  Gille- 
>pe,  or  any  other  of  the  prisoners,  unless  it  might  perhaps  be 
Qoaker  Swinton,  for  whom,  as  an  avowed  sectary  of  the  worst 
•ort,  no  proper  Presbyterian  could  have  much  pity.  But  O  that 
n  coald  he  made  positively  certain  that,  however  it  might  be 
^bought  necessary  to  deal  with  the  Protesters  and  other 
Sprite,  the  national  Presbyterian  Church  was  to  be  preserved 
entile  and  intact !  Our  friend  Baillie  will  here  again  be  the 
i^iepresentative  of  the  Besolutioners. 

Baillie  had  been  dreadfully  shocked  at  first  by  the  news 
from  Lmlon  that  EpNCopacy  was  to   be  fully  restored   in 

^^  Wodrow,  I.  10—12,  and  Appendix  «  Baillie,  III.  447 ;  Life  of  Robert 

Kot.  T  »d  VL  Blair,  3e6— 366 ;  Wodrow,  I.  77— 7«. 
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England.     On  the  16th  of  June  he  had  expressed  himsdf 
on  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  his  old  associate  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  the  first  he  had  written  to  that  nobleman  since 
two  or  three  he  had  addressed  to  him  in  the  Tower  in  1653 
and  1654.     "  Is  the  service-book  read  in  the  King's  chapel?'' 
Baillie  had  there  asked.    "  Has  the  Bishop  of  Ely — ^I  hear 
"  Dr.  Wren,  the  worst  bishop  of  our  age  after  Dr.  Laud— 
*'  preached  there  ?   Has  the  House  of  Lords  passed  an  order 
"  for  the  service-book  ?   Oh  I  where  are  we  so  soon  ?  Is  our 
'  Covenant  with  England  turned  to  Harry  Marten's  almanack? 
"  Is  the  solemn  oath  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  assembled 
'•  in  Parliament,  subscribed  so  oft  by  their  hands,  to  eradicate 
"bishops,  turned  all  to  wind?"    The  letter  is  in  the  same 
strain  throughout.     He  could  never  have  dreamed,  he  saysj 
that  the  English  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters,  especially 
those  of  London  and  Lancashire,  would  so  easily  have  re- 
admitted  liturgy  and  episcopacy;    and  the  wrath   of  God, 
he  was  sure,    would  follow    "  so  hideous  a  breach "  of  the 
Covenant. — It  is  clear  that,  at  the  date  of  this  letter,  Baillie 
regarded  the  cause  of  Presbytery  as  wholly  gone  in  Englandi 
but  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  over  that  calamity,  he  cobM 
not   believe   that  there   would   be   any   attempt   to  deprive 
Scotland  of  Aer  Presbyterianism,  or  such  virtue  as  she  might 
still  find,  for  her  particular  purposes,  in  the  Scottish  Covenant    i 
of  1638,  or  even  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  1643, 
if  that  were  treated  no  longer  as  an  international  bond.     And 
this  is  exactly  the  view  of  the  case  which  Mr.  James  Sharp 
had  been  inculcating  on  the  Resolutioners  in  his  letters  from 
Breda  and    the   Hague,  and   now  from    London,  where  he 
remained  about  the  King  as  the  agent  for  the  Kirk.     He  had 
talked  with  his  Majesty  again  and  again  on  the  subject ;  and 
not  only  had  his  Majesty  surprised  him  by  the  freshness  of 
his  memory  "  as  to  all  things  in  Scotland,"  proved  by  his  in- 
quiries about  this  person  and  that  by  name,  but  there  had  been 
repeated  assurances  from  his  Majesty  of  his  desire  to  preserve 
Scottish   Presbytery.     Thus,    on   the    12th  of  June^  Sharp 
could  write,  "He  was  pleased  last  week  to  say  to  me,  before 
General  Monk,  that  he  would  preserve  our  Religion,  as  it  was 
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tiled  in  Scotland,  entirely  to  us;"  and  again^  on  the  14th 
f  June,  reporting  a  conversation  of  that  very  day,  "  He  was 
pleased  again  to  profess  that  he  was  resolved  to  preserve  to  as 
'  the  discipline  and  government  of  our  Church,  as  it  is  settled 
^  among  us."     To  Mr.  Douglas  and  the  other  Resolutioner 
ministers    in    Edinburgh    these    reports    from   Sharp   were 
consoling.     Like  Baillie  in  Glasgow,  they  were  grieved  with 
tiie  account  of  afiairs  in  England,  and  they  seem  to  have 
thought   that  Sharp  might  have   exerted   himself  more  in 
\Mi  of  English  Presbytery,  if  only  by  way  of  due  exonera- 
tion of  his  own  conscience  and  theirs  in  a  matter  practically 
hopeless ;   but  they  were  very  thankful  that  •  all  was  to  be 
» well  in  Scotland.     "  He  is  gifted  to  his  people  in  return 
rf their  prayers"  five  of  them  say  of  his  Majesty  in  a  joint 
letter  to  Sharp,  intended  for  his  Majesty's  eye ;  "  and  their 
"expectations  are  fixed  on  him  as  the  man  of  God's  right  hand, 
"who  will  refresh  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  Zion."     Not  even 
yet)  it  will  be  seen,  had  the  best  and  most  conscientious 
of  the   Resolutioner   clergy   recovered    aught    of    the    old 
Presbyterian  manliness  of  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson, 
OT  risen  above  sycophancy  and  cant  ^. 

There  was  confirmation  of  the  hopes  of  the  Resolutioners 
^ken,  on  the  31st  of  August  1660,  Mr.  Sharp  arrived  from 
Wdon  in  person,   bringing   with   him   a   letter   from   his 
Migesty  addressed  to  Mr.  Douglas,  to  be  communicated  by 
kirn  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  that  Presbytery 
to  all  the  other  Presbyteries  of  the  kingdom.     The   letter, 
^hich  was  dated  Aug.  10  and  countersigned   by  Secretary 
wderdale,  was  probably  of  Sharp's  penning.     It  acknow- 
ledged his  Majesty's  satisfaction  with  the  information  he  had 
received  as  to  the  behaviour  and  dispositions  of  the  Edin- 
brgh  clergy  and  "  the  generality  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  " 
n  the  present  time  of  trial.     "  And,"  it  proceeded,  "  because 


1  Baillie,   IIT.    405 — 407;   Wodrow,  of  8 winton  seems  to  have  put  him  justly 

itrodnction,  xxv — ^xlix  (dated  extracts  beyond  forgiveness.  "  Quakerism,"  says 

mi  Sharp's  Letters).    It  is  curious  to  "Wodrow,  commenting  on  Swin ton's  case, 

Krre  how,  not  only  in  Baillie's  notion  "  is  but  a  small  remove  from  Popery  and 

the  time  (p.  447),  but  also  in  Wod-  Jesuitism." 
r's  as  late  as  1721  (p.  6),  the  Quakerism 
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"  sqcIl  who,  by  the  counlennTice  of  iiawpen,  b»ve  dul 
"  the  peace  of  that  our  Church,  may  al*o  labour  to 
"jealousies  ia  the  minds  of  well-meuting-  people,  W* 
"  thought  fit  by  this  to  lusure  yon  that,  by  the  grace  t 
"  We  reBolve  to  discountenance  pro&nity,  and  all  cont 
"and  oppoaera  of  the  ordinances  of  ihe  Gospel,  Wei 
"resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the  govemmeBt 
"  Charch  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  withont 
"  tion,  and  to  countenance  in  the  due  exerolM  ti 
"functions  all  soch  ministers  who  shall  behave  tbci 
"  dutifully  and  peacefally,  as  becomes  men  of  their  a 
It  was  also  promised  that  the  Acts  of  the  General  Ai 
of  1651  at  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee,  acknowledg«d 
RetKilutioners  but  held  invalid  by  the  Frotestore,  sbi 
"onned  and  stand  in  force  meanwhile,"  and  that  i 
General  Assembly  ^ould  be  called  soon,  in  prepatal 
which  his  Majesty  would  send  for  Mr.  Douglas  an 
other  ministers  to  give  him  their  beet  advice'. 

His  Majesty's  letter  i^  August  10, 1660,  to  the  pres' 
and  people  of  Scotland,  was  a  deliberate  equivocatioi 
authority  for  so  strong  a  statement  is  Clarendon.  1 
a  very  elaborate  passage  in  his  Confinualion  of  kit 
which  he  gives  an  accouut  of  a  debate  there  had 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  in  Whitehall,  the  King 
himself,  Monk,  and  others  of  the  English  lords 
Council  being  present,  on  the  question  whether  it  sb 
part  of  Middleton's  instructions,  in  bis  capacity  ( 
Commissioner  for  the  King  in  the  coming  Scotti; 
liament,  to  move  at  once  for  the  abolition  of  Preebyl 
the  setting  up  of  Episcopacy.  The  story  is  as  fol 
Middlcton  moved  earnestly  in  the  meeting  \haX  h< 
begin  at  once  in  Parliament  with  an  Act  rescind 
Covenant  and  all  other  Pi-esbyteriau  Acts  and  institt 
Scotland,  "  and  then  proceed  to  the  erecting  of  bi 
that  kingdom."  Glencairn,  Rothes,  and  "  all  the  rest 
Scot*  present,  concurred,  with  the  single  exception  of 
dale.  For  himself,  Laudei-dale  professed  now  to  al 
1  Wodrow,  1, 13. 
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)e  Covenant,  to  have  contracted  the  highest  reverence  for 

Ipisoopacj,  and  to  desire  to  see  it  established  in  Scotland 

erjr  soon;   but  he  thought  it  would  be  fatal  to  make  the 

lUempt  in  the  first  session  of  tlie  Parliament.     The  Covenant 

vras  the  idol  of  Scotland ;    his   Majesty  himself,   from    his 

experience  of  the  temper  of  the  Scots  and  the  power  of  their 

kirkmen,  must  know  how  cautiously  the  ecclesiastical  question 

OQght  to  be  approached  among  them,  and  how  desirable  it 

ng  that  Presbytery  should  be  left  intact  in  that  part  of  his 

dominions  till  £piscopacy  should  be  in  full  operation  in  the 

ittt    He  moved,  therefore,  that  Middleton  should  not  only 

Nceive  no  such  instructions  as  he  wanted,  but  should  be 

tciinined  by  express  direction  from  stirring  the  Episcopacy 

^oaition  till  farther  order.     "  Many  particulars  in  this  dis- 

^'eoorse,  confidently  urged,"  says  Clarendon,  *'  and  with  more 

''adnuitage  of  elocution  than  the  fatness  of  his  tongue,  that 

''ever  filled  his  mouthy  usually  was  attended  with,  seemed 

"reasonable  to  msmy."     Charles  himself  hesitated,  and  Monk 

adined  to  Lauderdale's  opinion.     But  Middleton  and  the 

okher  Scottish  lords  were  firm  to  their  point.     Privately  they 

bew  that  Lauderdale,  though  now  disclaiming  the  Covenant 

ttd  Presbytery,    was    at    heart    as  Presbyterian,   as    anti- 

f  Ipscopal,  as  ever ;  but,  without  divulging  that,  they  argued 

that  Lauderdale  had  been  so  longr  out  of  Scotland  that  his 

:  bowledge  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  that  country  was  nothing 

it  comparison  with  theirs.     They  undertook  that  Episcopacy 

ioidd  be  established  in  Scotland  without  difficulty;  and  they 

ioped  his  Mi^ty  "  would  not  choose  to  do  his  business  by 

halves."    And  so,  Hyde  and  the  other  English  counsellors 

IgieeiDg  with  this  view,  no  restraint  was  put  upon  Middleton, 

md  the  conduct  of  the  Kirk-question  in  the  Parliament  was 

0  be  left  to  his  own  prudence  and  discretion. — Actually  this 

ecret  decision  and  the  King's  public  letter  to  the  contrary 

rere  contemporaneous.     But  was  the   King's   letter  to  the 

iotrary  ?    "  We  do  also  resolve  to  protect  and  preserve  the 

>vemment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  is  settled  by 

IT,"  was  the  phrase  in  the  letter;   and  did   not   the    last 

>rds  save  all?    As  law  might  be  now  interpreted,  was  not 
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EpiBCopacy  etill  the  legal  establialimeiit  in  SootUnd, 
ant  Pre^b\'tory  but  an  illegal  inter pomtioa  of  ttro-iiid 
years?  True,  there  were  other  phnses  in  the  lettc 
iseeined  to  certify  to  the  Scots  that  only  Freabyi 
could  be  meant.  What  then?  Was  not  the  equTOcal 
of  public  documents  a  part  of  legitimate  state-ciaft 
the  world  ?  Middleton  by  no  means  liked  this  view  <^ 
He  was  a  snldier,  and  wanted  to  be  Btmightfonnid 
"  his  share,"  he  said,  "  he  did  not  love  that  vay  whi 
"  his  Majesty's  first  appearance  in  Scotland  to  be  in  i 
The  eqiiirocation  which  Middleton  disliked  must  hi 
the  invention  of  Sharp  and  lAuderdale.  It  has  to  bi 
Lauderdale,  however,  that  he  hoped  yet  to  trip  ap  11 
and  the  Epiiicopal  party  in.  the  Scottish  Council 
ingenuity  or  other,  and  so,  by  saving  Scottish  Presbyti 
to  save  perhaps  the  King's  word  along  with  it. 
enormous  fiiith  in  his  own  red  head,  or,  as  Buckingha 
it,  his  "  blundering  understanding."  The  traitor  S 
the  other  hand,  walked  softly  in  decent  black,  knoi 
but  not  bound  to  explain  himself. 

Through  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  N< 
the  King's  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
circulation  through  Scotland.  Passive  waiting  auc 
for  the  best  was  all  that  was  then  left.  It  was  som« 
know,  from  proclamation  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburg 
1st  of  November,  that  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  thi 
December,  sujwrseding  the  temporary  Committee  of 
On  the  lOtli  of  December,  by  farther  proclamation, 
was  post|)oned  to  Jan.  1.  Early  in  December  the  M 
Argyle  and  Swinton  of  Swinton  were  brought  from 
by  sea,  to  be  tried  by  this  Parliament.  Argyle  was  < 
through  the  streets  to  Edinburgh  castle,  and  Swint 
his  hat  taken  off,  to  the  tolbooth. 


■nflon.  1O2S-1025;   Wodmw,      "h^  whb  in  Iur  principles  m 
lurnrt,  f.  173—17.1,  1S4— 185.       J"oper>-   nnd   srbilrarj-  gon 
Burnet,  oho  knew  Ijiu-       zealot  for  KcoI 


,  1S4— 185. 
1  knew  L 
denlale  well,  &nd  gives  him  tbe  chaisi 


'■r  "  the  ciildHit  friend  and  violcnte^t      tainod  h 
vUiinf "  lie  ever  knew,  voncLea  that      and  liin  part)'  b 
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jculiarly  unfortanat'e  incident  of  the  same  time,  remarked 
nous,  was  the  loss  of  that  mass  of  the  old  records  of  the 
sh  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  to  London  in  1651, 
he  conqaest  of  the  kingdom  by  Cromwell  and  Monk. 

packed  in  "  107  hogsheads,  12  chests,  5  trunks,  and  4 
I,"  had  been  lying  in  the  Tower,  and  had  been  made  over 
Archibald  Primrose,  the  Scottish  clerk-register,  for  re- 
ortation  to  Scotland.    Hyde  having  suggested  that  they 

be  first  examined,  in  order  to  the  abstraction  of  any 

unpleasantly  commemorating  the  King^s  Presbyterian 
sions  in  Scotland  in  1650-1,  the  despatch  of  them  had 
delayed  till  winter.  Then,  very  carelessly,  they  were  sent 
,  on  board  a  frigate  called  Tie  Eagle,  commanded  by  a 

Fletcher.  A  storm  coming  on,  the  frigate  could  not 
^  such  a  cargo;  and,  as  the  only  alternative  that 
ed  to  Major  Fletcher  was  to  throw  the  great^T  part 

records  overboard  or  transfer  a  quantity  of  them  to 
jr  vessel,  eighty-five  of  the  hogsheads  were  transferred 
the  frigate,  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  to  a  wretched  ship  of 
island,  called  The  Elizabeth,  the  master  of  which,  a  John 
rss,  was  compelled  to  receive  them  against  his  will.  On 
>yage  north,  still  in  the  storm,  this  ship  sprang  a  leak  ; 

because  of  the  unusual  nature  of  the  cargo,  the  place 
J  leak  could  not  be  discovered ;  the  ship  went  down, 
inhere  oflf  Berwick,  on-  the  18th  of  December ;   and  there, 

the  water  to  this  day,  reduced  to  pulp  or  nothing,  lie 
r-five  hogsheads  of  old  Scottish  history. 
.  James  Sharp,  who  ought  to  have  been  interested  in 
sh  history,  and  especially  in  means  of  oblivion  for  it, 
have  heard  of  the  foundering  of  the  ship.  Since  his 
to  Scotland  in  August,  he  had  been  hovering  be- 
Fifeshire  and  Edinburgh,  everywhere  with  the  assurance 
>ut  for  mismanagement,  Scottish  Presbytery  was  safe, 
emeanour  of  the  man  and  his  words  had  by  this  time 

suspicions  among  his  best  friends.     "  James,  God  help 

writes  Baillie  significantly   to   him,    in   a   letter  of 

7.     No  bishopric  or  archbishopric  could  have  tempted 

Baillie  \  but  he  did  not  object  to  the  principalship  of 
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Glasgow  University,  in  succession  to  his  bitterest 
enemy,  the  Protester  and  Cromwellian  Gillespie,  now 
Lauderdale,  with  Sharp  assisting,  had  obtained  th 
promise  of  that  place  for  Baillie  some  months  ago  ^. 

^*  By  letters  from  Edinburgh  we  understand  that, 
'^  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  close  prisoner  and  Laird  Si 
*'  the  Tolbooth,  a  general  &ce  of  joy  and  delight  is  all 
*^  place.  So  many  coaches  and  persons  appear  in  E 
*^  since  his  Majesty's  happy  return  and  these  Lords' 
'^ment  as  have  not  in  many  years  been  seen  in  t 
'^  and  the  Parliament,  no  question ,  is  as  free  as  the 
"  members  thereof  being  such  as  the  people  chose 
**  good  affection  to  their  king  and  country  ^."  Sud 
announcement  in  the  London  newspapers  ©f  the  cei 
opening  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  by  Lord  Hij 
missioner  Middleton  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  Januai 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  conveyed  to  any  Eng 
the  least  idea  of  what  the  actual  Scottish  Parliameni 

Under  the  name  of  The  Three  Estates,  it  compreh< 
body  of  the   Scottish  nobility,  together  with  repr( 


'   Life  of  Robert  Blair,   861—36!^;  that  Lord  Lauderdale  wc 

Wodrow,  I.  18  ;  Burnet,  I.  188—189 ;  pleased,  "  they  said  It  roai 

Mrs.  Green's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  "  it  were  hanged  about  hij 

1660— 1,  pp.  260,  402,  and  419;  Baillie,  "favoured  it,  and  that  t 

III.  411—413  and  417—418;   Acts  of  "  Common  Prayer  would  so 

Exoneration   to    Major   Fletcher   and  '' in  Scotland."    On  the  sai 

Skipper  Wemyss  for  the  loss  of  the  was  a  warrant  to  Ryley  "  1 

S(»ttish  Records,  in  the  printed  Acts  of  Secretary    Nicholas   /our 

the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1661. — There  papers  and  records  at  pi 

had  been  a  very  careful  examination  of  custody  relating  to  th^  tra 

the  hogsheads  of  Scottish  records  before  Ui£  Parliaments  of  Scotlam 

shipping  them  back  to  Scotland,  and  15,  1639  to  March  8, 1651." 

this  chiefly  in  order  to  abstract  and  de-  then  received  nothing  for 

tain  that  copy  of  the  Covenant  which  search  ;  for  on  the  19th  of 

Charles  had  signed  in  Scotland,  and  other  is  found  petitioning  the  Ki 

papers  verifying  his  or  his  father's  con-  a  rewanl,  out  of  the  excise  « 

cessions  to  Scottish  Presbytery.    The  where,  as  he  thinks  fitting : 

person  on  whom  the  trouble  of  the  search  ordinary  pains  and  charge  o 

was  imposed  was  William  Ryley,  Clerk  as  ordered,  107  hogsheads 

of  the   Records   in   the   Tower    (ante  &c.  {Mrs,  ifreeiCs  Caleuda 

Vol.  V.  p.  287).   In  a  letter  of  his,  of  date  The  day  before  Ry  ley  \s  j)et 

Sept.  7, 1660,  he  speaks  of  having  had  reward  the  Reconls  were  a 

his  accounts  checked  by  Sir  John  Robin-  of  the  sea. 
son.  Keeper  of  the  Tower,  and  the  two  2  The  Kingdom*»  TnteUigi 

Scottish  Lords,  Middleton  and  New-  1660— Jan.  7, 1660-1. 
buigh.     He   had   been  "highly  com-  3  The   Scotch    then    re( 

mended  "  by   them  *'fcT  finding  the  Year's  Day  as  we  do  still ; 

Covenant"  and  told  that  it  should  be  the   dating  would  have  1 

"  burnt  by  the  hangman."  On  his  saying  1660,  or  Jan.  1, 1660-1. 
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rds  or  ksier  barons  at  the  rate  of  two  sent  in  by  the 
rds  of  each  shire,  and  representative  burgesses  elected  by 
ke  Tarioos  Town  Councils.  Altogether,  there  were  present 
f  Nobles^  66  Lairds,  and  61  Commissioners  of  Barghs. 
Ireat  care  had  been  taken  that  among  the  elected  lairds  and 
largiesses  there  should  be  none  but  King's  men.  But,  still 
u&er  to  form  this  Parliament  for  the  work  required  from 
it,  there  was  a  revival,  at  Middleton's  instance,  of  that  old 
kvice  of  an  inner  committee,  or  deliberating  core  of  the 
hTliament,  under  the  name  of  TAe  Lords  of  the  Articles^ 
vhidi  had  been  found  so  convenient  by  James  I.,  and  also 
Ij  Charles  I.  till  the  reforming  spirit  of  his  later  Parliaments 
ivept  it  away.  To  this  committee  of  12  selected  nobles, 
12  lelected  lairds,  and  12  selected  burgesses,  was  entrusted 
tbe  preparation  of  all  bills,  and  in  fact  the  decision  what  the 
HoQge  should  do  or  should  not  do :  for  the  House  itself  alt  that 
Muned  was  to  receive  the  bills,  and,  after  such  brief  debate 
tt  tiiere  might  be,  pass  or  reject  them.  The  alternative  of 
NJtttion  in  the  present  Parliament  was  merely  nominal.  Day 
lAer  day,  as  bill  after  bill  came  in,  they  were  passed  almost 
tB  &8t  as  Middleton,  or  Chancellor  Glencaim,  chose  to  push 
Ikn  through.  And  what  bills  they  werel  No  English 
litttiament,  certainly  not  the  Convention  Parliament,  though 
i  bid  settled  England  for  Charles  submissively  enough, 
MU  have  endured  such  bills  for  a  moment.  Hyde  could 
^  have  tried  any  such  course  in  England  if  he  would,  and 
vorid  have  thought  himself  dishonoured  as  an  Englishman 
•d  lawyer  by  any  thought  of  trjdng  it  if  he  could.  But  he 
^Bo  objection  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  despotism 
il  Seotland,  if  it  could  be  done  by  native  agency  ;  and  there 
ttgfal  be  a  convenience  from  his  point  of  view  in  seeing 
Scotland  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  incredibly  below 
Biything  possible  in  England.  At  all  events  the  soldier-earl 
lad  his  rout  in  the  Edinburgh  Parliament,  with  Primrose  as 
iite  draftsman  of  their  chief  bills,  were  free  to  plunge  on, 
egislating  in  their  own  way,  as  if  in  iron  boots,  and  with 
xm  flails,  tramping  and  thrashing  a  space  clear  for  the 
eetioQ  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.     They  did  not  care  for 
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coDBist«iM7  ereo  id  their  own  measam.  If  one  UH 
what  had  already  been  doae  by  another,  bo  mnch  Ute  k 
for  M-curity  ;  if  one  bill  conflicted  with  another,  a  tfaiid  i 
be  applitid  &e  a  patch  of  reeonnliation ;  if  Acts  pa^ 
former  Scottish  Parliaments  by  aatbonty  and  in  Ute  id 
of  CbarleE  I.,  or  of  Charles  II.  during  hie  brief  8cottidi  I 
ship  in  1650-1,  were  conjoined  in  any  repealing  InQ 
A(!ts  of  a  different  character,  all  might  go  together.  ■■ 
remMly  might  be  found  in  Acts  de  novo  on  the  King's  b 
Men  implicated  in  thiE  Middletonian  phren^  of  166L 
to  look  back  afterwarde  with  wonder  at  what  they  had 
done  and  consented  to.  Primrose,  the  draftaman  of  the 
Act*.  IB  one  instance.  "  He  often  confessed  to  me," 
Burnet.  "  that  he  thought  he  was  as  one  bewitched  wh 
"  drew  them  ;  for,  not  confiidering  tlte  ill  use  miglit  be 
"  of  them  afterwards,  be  drew  them  with  preambles  ( 
■■eiLtrtiva^nt  rhetoriCj  reflec-tinfr  severely  on  the  prow* 
'■  of  the  late  times,  and  swelled  them  up  with  the  hi 
"  phmN;s  and  fulletit  clauses  he  could  invent.''  In  on 
Primrose  l;ad  w  worded  an  Act  that,  but  for  the  intcrpc 
of  another  lawyer,  the  eflect  wcmld  have  been  stupe 
beyond  even  Middletou's  calculations.  For  all  this  mad 
and  reckles^neEi^  in  the  maniter  o{  Middleton'e  dieehan^ 
office  (his  tiutUer  having  bci-n  predetermined  coolly  en 
Burnet  can  accouut  only  in  one  nay.  "  It  was  a  mad  n 
"  time,"  says  Burnet,  "  full  of  extravagance  ;  and  no  » 
"  it  wai:  so  when  the  men  of  affairs  were  almost  perpt 
"  drunk."  Middletoo'e  style  of  living  in  his  Commit 
ship  was  the  most  G]j]endid  the  nation  had  yet  seen. 
wa?  revel  in  his  house  alt  night  and  every  nif  ht '.  and, 
they  went  to  Parliamint  in  the  morning,  not  one  of  the 
a  clear  bead  but  the  iueatiable  Rothes'. 


■  Actft  of  lb>'  PsrliuncDt  u  jiriDtPil  in  At  the  somr  litnr.  I  cnebt  to 

the  Ki'uttii-h  Aftm  Bunttt.I.lM— d'T:  if  the  cbirf  le^tlntor;  io  ibr 

WwlruK.  1.  31    31.— I  UDKht  to  mv  of  TariiuneDt   of   l«t:i   wm   re 

llunii!l,  whom  it  liu  bevn  ibc'  b>hiua  ibunk.  thiro  is  no  iviilrufc  od 

to  iliiKnitnlit,  tlint  I  have  I'mn'i  lii*-  in-  dfse  in  th<^  fi<ru,  ami    eorrffa. 

foimstioD  ahoat  .'t'-otluid  at  thi«  tini«  iirewrvMl  acil  prinln]  A<1s  iif  I 

rerifit^  iu  all  cKM-iiltal  i/smicnlurs  by  lianicDl.    Th«y  are  wi?  nuDier 

•.-ont«m)i'irary  ivrjn'lR  nf  Ibn  rli^Iena:  there  must  haTi;lK«Dciiuni]OD* 

of  which  he  cannot  bavi:  been  aware.  In  preiwiing  aut  drattiug  tb 
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A  few  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  may  be  enume- 

Tated  speciallj.   On  the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  after  yielding 

to  Middleton's  demand  that  Chancellor  Olencaim  should  be 

president  ex  officio^  they  passed  an  Act  confirming  that  rule 

aad  also   imposing  upon  themselves  an  oath   of  allegiance 

and  supremacy,  acknowledging  the  King's  sovereignty  "  over 

all  persons  and  in  all  causes,"  and  binding  them  "  never  to 

decline"  the  same.     This  oath  struck  at  the   fundamental 

principle  of  Scottish  Presbytery,  which  denies  to  the  civil 

power  supremacy  in  spiritual  causes ;  and,  though  Middleton 

and  Glencaim  explained  that  the  oath  did  not  mean  to  touch 

:    these,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  Lord  Melville,  and  Lord  Kilburnie 

refused  to  take  it^  unless  that  exception  were  put  on  record. 

On  the  4th  of  January  there  was  a  very  proper  order  for 

taking  down  the  skull  of  Montrose  from  its  spike   on   the 

Tolhooth,  and  for  the  burial  of  the  same,  with  his  disinterred 

tronk  from  the  Boroughmuir,  and  his  collected  limbs  from 

Olaagow^  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Stirling,  with  all  honours,  at 

the  King's  expense.     On  the  11th  they  passed  an  Act  de- 

olaring  it  to  be  "  his  Majesty's  prerogative  to  choose  officers 

of  State,  Councillors,  and  Lords  of  Session"  and  pronouncing 

aD  laws,  acts,  and  practices  to  the  contrary  since  1637  to 

We  been  undntiful  and  disloyal ;  and  on  the  same  day  they 

pused  another  Act,  asserting  it  to  be  part  of  the  King's  pre- 

ngitive  to  call,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  all  Parliaments  or  poli- 

ftal  conventions,  declaring  all  meetings  without  his  warrant 

b>  be  void  and  null,  and  repealing  all  Acts  to  the  contrary 

iiBce  1640,  with  the  addition  that  the  future  impugning  or 

<IQefltioning   of  anything  in  this  Act  should  be   accounted 

tiMson.     On  the  16th  they  issued  a  proclamation  banishing 

fiom  Edinburgh,  within  forty-eight  hours,  all  persons  who 

hid  been  accessory  to  the  '*  Remonstrance  "  of  1650  or  to  the 

book  called  The  Causes  of  GocPs  Wrath,  and  passed  (1)  An 

Acfc  forbidding  "  convocations,  leagues,  or  bands "  without 

leave  of  the  Sovereign,  and  reflecting  on  the  Covenants  and 

ill  such  bands  back  to  1638,  and  (2)  An  Act  vesting  the  sole 

pofSset  sobriety  somewhere,  and  perfect      of  every  day.    One  of  them  is  an  Act 
eoomiand  of  the  pen  through  portions      against  Swearing  and  Drunkenness.  _ 

VOL.  TI.  L 
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power  of  peace  and  war  in  the  King,  as  holding  his  crown 
from  God  alone,  and  declaring  it  to  be  high  treason  **  for  ai^ 
subjects,  apon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  rise  in  arms  without 
the  King's  allowance/'     On  the  22nd  they  passed  an  Aet 
declaring  the  Convention  of  Estates  of  1643,  which  entered 
into  Tie  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  England,  to  be 
null  and  void,  and  annulling  also  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1644,  and  all  other  Acts,  ratifying  the  proceedings  of  thit 
Convention.     On   the   25th,  they  passed   an  Act  declaring 
*'  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  this  Kingdom,  by  covenant 
"treaties,  or  otherwise,  to  endeavour  by  arms  a  reformation 
"  of  religion    in    the   Kingdom    of  England,"   pronouncing 
therefore  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  all  connected 
oaths  or  promises  to  be  not  obligatory,  and  forbidding  A^ 
renewing  of  the  same.    There  followed  an  Act  approving  of 
Hamilton's  Engagement  of  1648  and  cancelling  all  subsequent 
condemnations  thereof,  and  an  Act  condemning  the  prior 
Declaration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  in  January  164/* 
Then  there  was  a  most  comprehensive  Act^  imposing  on  aD 
persons  in  any  public  trust,  or  to  be  appointed  to  such,  tl* 
oath  of  supremacy^  and  allegiance,  formulated  so  as  to  metr 
pitulate   the  Acts  respecting  Prerogative,  or  annulling  ib^ 
Covenants,  already  passed  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  W 
require  sworn  obedience  to  them  all. 

These  and  other  Acts,  some  of  them  overlapping  ead*- 
other,  had  been  touched  by  the  sceptre  of  the  High  Coitt- 
missioner,  and  so  converted  into  statute,  when  MiddletofKy 
observing  that  none  of  them  assaulted  Presbytery  directly» 
wanted  something  that  should  have  that  effect.  The  rescind** 
ing  of  the  Acts  of  certain  particular  years  by  which  Charles  I* 
and  Charles  11.  themselves  had  recognised,  established,  ot 
confirmed  the  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  Kirk,  was  ^3s0 
strictly  correct  method,  but  would  have  stirred  awkward 
recollections  and  roused  clamour.  In  this  diflBculty,  "  Primrose 
"  proposed,  but  half  in  jest,  as  he  assured  me,"  says  Bumety 
"  that  the  better  and  shorter  way  would  be  to  pass  a  genenil 
"  Act  Rescissory^  as  it  was  called,  annulling  all  the  Parliaments 
^*  that  had  been  held  since  the  year  1633."     Such  an  Acty 
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ough  annulling  over  again   a  good  deal  that  had  been 
Lnulled  already  by  previoas  Acts,  and  annulling  some  things 
lat  prerions  Acts  had  ratified,  would  have  the  advantage 
[  scraping  bare,  as  it  were,  the  whole  tract  of  time  in  which 
?ie8bytery  or  anything  favourable  to  Presbytery  could  pos- 
dbly  exhibit   any  legal    growth    or   lodgment,   and  so   of 
eSectnally  extirpating  the  plant  unless  it  should  be  replanted 
by  the  King's  wilL     But  the  proposition  was  of  a  monstrous 
diaracter.     There  was  no  plea  that  could  invalidate  some  of 
the  Parliaments  in  which    Charles  and  his  father  had  sat 
voluntarily^  on  speculation  for  their  own  purposes  and  in- 
terests, except  that  spiritual  peers  or  prelates  had  not  sat  in 
them  too ;  and  that  plea  would  invalidate  the  present  Parlia- 
Bwnt  itself.     Accordingly,  "  at  a  private  juncto,"  says  Burnet, 
**tiie  proposition,  though  well  liked,  was  let  fall,  as  not  capable 
"ts  have  good  colours  put  upon  it."     But  Middleton  con- 
tbned  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  juncto.     '*  When  they 
'^bd  drunk  higher,  they  resolved  to  venture  on  it.    Primrose 
**wa8  then  ill ;  so  one  was  sent  to  him  to  desire  him  to  pre- 
" pare  a  bill  to  that  effect."     So  says  Burnet;  but,  in  fact, 
Kiddleton  also  wrote  to  Primrose,  and  his  letter  is  extant, 
4rted  March  27th,  1661.     *'  My  Lord,"  he  says  to  Primrose, 
"tbe  Act  that  is  now  before  you  is  of  the  greatest  consequence 
i  '^imaginable,  and  is  like  to  meet  with  many  difficulties  if  not 
"speedily  gone  about.     Petitions  are  preparing,  and,  if  the 
^  "flung  were  done,  it  w^ould  dash  all  these  bustling  oppo- 
Btions.     My   Lord,   your  eminent  services   done   to  his 
"Ibjesfy  in  this  Parliament  cannot  but  be  remembered  to  your 
"Wow  and  advantage.     I  am  so  much  concerned,  because 
"of  the  great  help  and  assistance  I  have  had  from  you,  that 
'I  eaanot,  without  injustice  and  ingratitude,  be  wanting  in 
"ftJQst  resentment.     Now,  I  am  more  concerned  in  this  than 
I  was  ever  in  a  particular.     The  speedy  doing  is  the  tiling 
I  propose  as  the  great  advantage,   if  it  be  possible  to 
pepare  it  to  be  presented  to-morrow  by  ten   o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  to  the  [Lords  of  the]  Articles,  that  it  may  be 
'bnmght  into  the  Parliament  to-morrow  in  the  afternoon." 
Aimroee  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  drew  the  JjcI  Bescmary.    But 
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be  "  perceived,**  nre  Bamet,  "  tliat  it  was  m  fif 
'-  that  li«  thoug'ht,  when  it  came  to  be  brtts  naai 
"  most  certualy  be  Uid  ande."  Not  wa.  The  mat  4n, 
28,  it  was  apprared,  without  a  cbange,  bf  the  Idrii 
Articles,  brought  into  the  Home,  aad,  tboo^  TChi 
opposed  bj  the  Duke  cri'  HamiltoD,  tbe  Bail  «f  Onsfa 
nthers,  oarhed  by  a  lai^  majoritj.  lliiMlftM  tea 
with  the  sceptre  iiomediatelv,  witfaoot  wailiB^  far  1h 
tht>  King.  "  Tliis  vac  a  tnoet  extmagaBt  aei  ami  • 
"  to  be  citnduded  after  a  dnmken  boot,"  lan  Daia*  i 
cIusioD.  Middleton,  at  all  rTeota,  mwt  bavc  bcca  p 
eolieT  trhea  he  wrote  his  iiot«  to  Ptimtoae. — Pahafa 
the  OQt«iT  igainst  this  tnsieiMloiis  Jet  Rfwiimmj.  Um 
soon  aftervaids  Am  Jet  Co»c^rmimc  ReOfiiem  mmi  Cbrei ' 
mtMt.  It  declared  his  MajestT  i  resolotaoB  to  Bual 
Frv>I(^tanT  rriigion,  godIiDe>«,  and  eoond  ™*™J^ 
countenance  of  all  miniit^'TS  f.<i  the  Goepel  behaTiB^ 
eelref  obedieniiT  and  withia  ibe  bconds  oi  tixdr  i 
and  it  snnounoed  that,  "  as  lo  the  goTcHiiot-ni  if  tite  1 
"  faif  MajcS'tA-  will  make  it  cis  <are  to  settle  aod  iee 
"  saiui-  in  r-soh  a  {rune  as  shall  ):«  mc«t  acTMahle 
~  lA'oido:'  Lii-d.iuvts^i  si:itat'leio  Monarchical  GoreniBii 
"  mo^i  1vn'.i>'.^~iI:^  uith  the  pcl-lic  peacv  and  qwt 
"  Kioj^Jfni,"  Prtsl'Vitjiaii*  t^L^nx  ccnstrae  these  jii 
well  as  iliey  ov^uid ;  t-;ii  :her  had  aX  ieast  the  autexad  as 
that  ■■  in  :a»"  iceastimr  his  Majem-.  wiih  adrie*  and  « 
ot"  hi*  Farliament.  "  dv-:lk  allow  i be  jTes«ii  adminifus 

-  StSiit.-'ns.  PrwVrteTMtf^  »m  Srac«is.  iheT  keie;-taf 
"  \v>sitcs  ani  It^Tinf  ^becselvcs  is  said  ii.  and  ^ 

-  withstaaiiTtf  .-'  lie  ppfvfiiaj  A«  R^a^is^ciiT.''  > 
nrw  «"  liif  iVfEejal  AaaexV >  i 7«lj»m  ia  hi*  StlveFn- 

Tb'.^  i::  FuvlaoMaT  viniS.  MiSilM'.-'S  had  b^-rae  a 
bi:.«  tiffl.  Tie  EatI  ,:"  C*aK".is,  idZi  »-::biikf  the 
K;K=Jiir  ^  Tie  :';-r=;  :r.  wii^i  ::  bad  t^iiL  passei, » 
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(hided  from  the  House  ;  and  the  opposition  by  Crawford  and 
Dihers  had  been  overwhelmed.     Over  the  country  the  alarm 
ootiM  express  itself  only  in  popular  mutterings,  or  in  such 
lemonstrances  as  could  be  ventured  on  by  the  clergy  in  their 
pulpits,    or    in    presbyterial    meetings.    The    boldest   com- 
mentator in  the  pulpit  on  the  Acts  abrogating  the  Covenant 
hi  been  a  Mr.  Robert  McVaird  of  Olasgow;  and  he  had 
l)eeii  brought   to   Edinburgh   under  guards   to  answer  for 
**  treasonable  preaching."    In  a  g^ver  way,  but  with  equal 
steadiness,  the  venerable  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  had  done  what  they  could,  both  by  papers  and  by 
interviews  with  Middleton.    There  were  still  to  be  meetings 
of  synods  in  April,  at  some  of  which  there  were  to  be  demon- 
itmtions  for  the  Covenant  and  against  Prelacy ;  but  even  in 
tkese  larger  gatherings  of  the  clergy,  where  they  were  not 
broken  up  by  authority,  there  was  to  be  such  management 
tint  much  of  the  business  was  to  be  turned  rather  into  the 
deposing  and  censuring  of  eminent  Protesters  not  already 
OBomred.     Indeed,  in  aid  of  Middleton,  a  wave  of  feeling  in 
fcroar  of  prelacy  had  begun  to  be  visible  among  the  Resolu* 
twner   clergy,   and   especially  the  younger  clergy  of  that 
denomination,   not  only  in   Aberdeenshire  and   the  North, 
where  the  prelatic  feeling  had  been  lurking  ineradicably  from 
of  dd,  but  even  in  the  Lothians  and  other  southern  districts. 
One  had  been  taken  to  bring  the  cleverest  of  such  compliant 
lubttsters  to  Edinburgh,  to  preach,  in  turn  with  Mr.  Douglas 
Mid  others  of  his  steady  type,  before  the  Commissioner  and 
fc  Affliament ;  and  some  of  the  sermons  so  preached  had 
W&  almost  undisguisedly  prelatic.     One  preacher  had  called 
fto  Covenant  the  Golden  Calf  of  Scotland.     Mr.  Sharp  him- 
Sil(  of  course,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  preach  (Jan.  6),  and 
^delivered  a  very  puzzling  sermon ;  after  which  he  had  gone 
Vaetij  to  St.  Andrews,  to  be  inducted  into  one  of  the  profes- 
nriiips  of  the  New  College  there,  and  made  a  Doctor  of 
Otfinily,  all  in  preparation  for  another  mission  to  London,  on 
vliich  he  was  to  be  sent  shortly  by  Middleton  \ 

I    1  Wodiw.  L  81--41 ;  Life  of  Blair,  378  and  384 ;  Baillie,  III.  420—421 ;  Claren- 
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Before  the  Parliament  had  completed  that  neries  of  I 
public  A-cis  of  whicti  meation  lias  been  madej  thcT-  w&n* 
in  tbe  trials  of  Argyle,  Gntbrie,  QOlespie,  Swinton,  and 
other  delinquents  in  custody.     Who  or  how  many  mi^ 
the  delinquenta  to  be  proceeded  against  erentoally  waa 
unknown,  for  the  policy  was  to  postpone  any  general  Al 
Indemnity  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  all  in  1> 
There  were  enough  in  custody  to  begin  with.     Argyle'a 
began   on   the   13th   of  February,   tiuthrie'a   on   the  i 
Swinton's  on  the  22nd,  and  Gillespie's  oa  the  6th  of  M 
Rutherford,  who  had  been  cited  to  appear,  and  wonld 
been   conjoined   with   Guthrie    and    Gillespie,   died  d 
Andrews,  March  20th  ;  and  McVwrd  and  the  other  prit 
waited  their  turns.     The  indictment   against '  Argyle 
throngh  his  whole  life  since  1638,  fixing  culpability  espe 
on  certain  dated  actions  of  his  in  his  government  of  Scot 
but  bringing  in  also  his  correspondence  with  Cromwell 
trying  to  fasten  on  him  particularly  the  charge  of  hi 
been  accessory  to  the  death  of  King  Charles  before  the 
The  nature  of  the  indictments   against  the  others   nu 
guessed.     All  made  dignified  appearances  and  able  deE 
Argyle  strenuously  denied  any  cognisance  of  the  intentj 
put  Charles  to  death,  Aud  expressed  his  detestation  of  th 
Guthrie  and  Gillespie  argued  powerfully  for  the  legality 
they  had  done  as  Protesters  or  Remonstrants.     These 
had  the  assistance  of  counsel,  which  Swinton  seems  to 
declined.    His  own  appearance  and  demeanour  in  his  Qa 
garb  were  impressive  enough.     The  trials  were  protmC 
adjournments  from  day  to  day,  and  were  not  at  an  € 
April.     Especially  in  Argyle's  case  there  was  "  no  lack 
hearing  and  debates  to  the  uttermost,"  and  it  seemet 
dubious  indeed  whether  the  Government  would  secure 
vietion  \ 

Episcopacy  not  having  yet  been  set  up  in  Scotland,  t 
the  ground  bad  been  cleared  for  it,  we  cannot  end  our 
of  Scotland  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration,  as  we 
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that  of  Ireland,  with  a  list  of  actual  bishops.     The  only 
Scottish  bishop  now  alive^  of  those  that  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  Glasgow   General  Assembly  of  1638,  was  Thomas 
Sydsetf,  Bishop  of  Galloway.     He  might  expect  his  reward 
for  having  lived  so  long ;  bat^  as  two  archbishops  and  twelve 
bishops  were  required  for  the  proper  and  complete  Episcopa- 
tion of  Scotland^  there   may  have   been   many   expectants 
besides  old  Sydserf. 

In  April  1661,  when  the  heads  of  Cromwell^  Bradshaw,  and 
Ireton  had  been  exposed  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall  for 
two  months  and  more^  London  was  astir  for  the  grand  ceremony 
of  the  Coronation  of  Charles. 

Other  preparations  having  been  made,  there  was,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  a  creation  of  sixty-eight  knights  of  the  Bath, 
in  Older  to  their  attendance,  in  the  full  costume  of  that 
boghthood  of  the  cross  and  red  ribbon,  at  the  coming 
solemnity.  Among  the  sixty-eight  were  John,  Viscount 
Brackley,  and  his  brother  Sir  William  Egerton,  sons  of  the 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  who  had  been  "the  elder  brother" 
in  Cmtts;  also  Sir  Henry  Hyde,  eldest  son  of  Chancellor 
Hyde,  and  Sir  Rowland  Bellasis^  brother  of  Viscount 
{"alconbridge ;  also  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet,  now  in  the 
lucrative  post  of  his  Majesty's  surveyor  of  works,  formerly 
Ittld  by  Inigo  Jones ;  also,  unabashed  in  such  company,  the 
fcrtnnate  and  forgiven  Sir  Richard  Ingoldsby.  Then,  on 
the  16th,  with  a  view  to  the  same  coming  solemnity,  there 
^  a  chapter  of  the  supreme  Knighthood  of  the  most  noble 
ttd  illustrious  Order  of  the  Garter,  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  arrangement  of  the 
twenty-six  stalls,  in  two  rows  of  thirteen  each,  then  com- 
podng  that  great  order.  On  the  Sovereign's  side,  after  the 
wyal  Ftall  itself,  were  the  stalls  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Prince  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Count  Marsin, 
ike  Earl  of  Sandwich,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl 
of  Manchester;  and  on  the  other  side,  after  one  stall  leit 
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void,  were  the  rtalls  of  the  Elector  ^laline,  the  Frn 
Onngv,  Prince  Edward,  the  Eul  of  Beikihira,  the 
D'Espernon.  the  Marqais  of  Newoutle^  the  Frinoa  of  Ih 
the  Duke  o:  Albenwrle.  and  the  Earis  of  Oxford,  la 
and  Strafford.  Soeh  of  the«e  peen  as  were  now  in  Ea 
were  to  li^re  at  the  coronatioB  in  the  dark-blue  ' 
Diantles.  onmson  velvet  surcoata,  gold  collan  with  tiu  G 
dt>pendin£r,  and  other  aceontrementa,  of  thia  bigfaeil 
most  ^i^reooj:  representation  of  English  heraldry,  B 
addition  to  tbeee  peers  of  the  sapreme  knighthood  an 
rest  of  the  existing  bodv  of  the  peerage,  it  was  tb 
proper  that  thetv  should  be  a  special  creation  of  a  (en 
peerages,  to  be  conferred  oo  those  who  had  eminentlj  i 
bis  Majesty  in  the  Bestontion  or  in  the  Convention  ] 
meut,  and  hail  not  already,  like  )fonk  and  Montague,  re 
ibeir  rewunl  in  this  form.  Accordingly,  in  the  Banqi 
Hou^  at  Whitehnll.  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  King  c 
six  t'arls  and  six  barons,  as  follows ; — 

Lord  C'luDw'Ii'r  Hvile  lailrraJy  Barvo  Hrde  of  Hitxlon) :  t 

Ettri  iif  Oi.irvtiilt'ii.  juid  Vbi.'ouut  Cumbuty. 
Artliur  ,\iiHiisIey  \\'!Sivuut  Valemia  iu  the  Irish  Peer^ 

rw^ut  ilt-nlti  tit'  his  father) :  I'mtted  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and 

Annwloy  of  NVwjvrt-PiiTiiel. 
Thi^KU  ItrUkli-ut'U  |,Bu\'>u  BniJeaell  fioce  1627)  :  civated  ] 

(.^inli^n. 
Arthur  Cii[iel  ^Baivm  Capel  since  the  ex««ution  of  his  bJ 

164^-9^  :  civAt)^  Earl  of  Es^ex.  uid  ViTCotiDt  MalJeo. 
Sir  .lolin  (irtvnvilte  [Xho  msxoi   for  the  Bestoration  betwt 

Kiui;  ativl  Mi>Hk>  :  vivaced  Eiirl  of  &th. 
tTiwW   lU'Wiua  ^the  t,V.niweIuaii>:  created  Earl  of  CaHijl 

count   Howurvl  i>f  Morpeth,  uid  Baron  I^cre  of  GiUUru 

hdil  Well  ciVAtnl  Vitivuiil  Howard  of  Hurpeth  and  Bara 

land  by  (.•roHiwcU,  July  2v*.  U57  ;  but  that  fact  hu  suuk 

ihf  ]itvni^o.U>ok«. 

Baross. 
."^ir  Au(li»nv  Asihtev  l\<o|vr,  Bdrt. :  createvi  Bar<.>a  Aahlev. 
Sirt"ntkrickr.'rii«»llii!i.  \\ut,^Tn.is-<r-r.:/tft,  liM^tAO-i): 

Vnrvw  iVniWMlU*. 
Sir  lii-orj^t'  lliH<ih,  llurt. ;  created  Baron  IVIamere. 
Sir  Ui'rHtiu  l\>«iwlH-ud.  Ban. :  created  Baron  Townahend. 
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Denzil  Hollaa,  Esq. :  created  Baron  Hollea. 
John  Crewe,  Esq. :  created  Barou  Crewe. 

no  dajrs  after  thia  creation  of  peers,  viz.  on  Monday, 
pril  22,  the  day  before  the  Coronation,  there  was,  according 
)  ancient  cnetom,  a  procession  from  the  Tower  to  Weat- 
liniter,  "in  each  a  gloriooa  and  splendid  manner  that  it 
wented  to  ontvie  whatever  had  been  seen  before  of  gallantry 
ud  riches."  All  along  the  streets,  and  through  four 
rimnphal  arches,  erected  in  Leadenhall  Street,  Cornhill, 
^paide,  and  Fleet  Street,  there  marched,  with  hurrahing 
od  mDsic  of  drams  and  trumpets,  a  regulated  muster  of 
loraft-goards,  equerries,  esquires,  chaplains,  lawyers,  judges, 
QUghts,  sons  of  peers,  peers  themselves  in  their  orders,  great 
late-offieers,  heralds,  and  horse-guards  again,  all  conveying 
lis  Majesty  from  the  main  commercial  city  to  the  more 
ured  suburban  one  where  there  was  to  be  the  coronation  in 
Ik  Abbey  the  next  day*. 

That  day,  Tuesday,  April  23,  had  been  selected  as  being 
it.  George's  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint  of  all 
SngUnd.  We  vote  it  now  to  have  been  also  the  anuiversary 
if  the  birth-day  of  Shakespeare  about  a  hundred  years  before ; 
mt  no  one  then  thought  much  about  Shakespeare's  birth-day. 
ioA  DO  wonder  in  such  a  vast  bustle  for  the  crowning  of 
Carles  as  was  kept  up  for  four-and- twenty  hours  between 
^Mtminster  Hall  and  the  Abbey. 

Early  in  the  morning  Charles  was  in  the  Hall,  "  arrayed 
1  his  royal  robes  of  crimson  velvet  furred  with  ermine," 
od  with  the  judges,  nobles,  and  heralds,  and  the  Mie  of 
nterday'a  procession,  about  him,  all  duly  robed  and  in 
beir  ranks,  but  with  bishops  and  doctors  of  divinity  now 
Hupicuous  in  the  front,  and  with  privileged  spectators 
vking  down  from  the  galleries.  There  was  the  ceremonious 
ranging  of  tbe  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  various  swords,  the 
A  of  the  regalia,  and  other  mystic  implements  that  were 
he  borne  into  the  Abbey.  All  being  ready,  the  stately 
rch  thither  began,  about  ten  o'clock,  through  Palace  Yard 

>  FbilDpi  (Ban's  Clironicle  contiiiiied),  73S-7ST. 
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and  the  Gate-House^  and  along  the  end  of  King's  Street  and 
the  Great  Sanctuary^  over  blue  cloth  laid  between  nulings  all 
the  way. — ^The  huge  assemblage  once  fairly  marshalled  in  the 
Abbey  by  the  heralds,  all  in  their  appointed  places,  whetiier 
on  the  floor  or  in  galleries,  including  the  great  ladies  and 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  ambassadors  and  envoys  from  fordgn 
powers^  the  King  entered  by  the  west  door.     Then  there 
pealed  out  the  first  anthem :    "  I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."    After  a 
few  moments  of  kneeling  at  a  stool  for  private  devotion^  ihe 
King  was  led  to  that  part  of  the  Abbey  where  there  was  the 
raised  dais  with  the  throne  of  state.   Then  Gilbert  Sheldon,  tiie 
Bishop  of  London,  did  so  much  of  the  ceremony  as  had  hem 
arranged  for  this  point.   Turning  first  to  the  south,  then  to  the 
west,  and  then  to  the  north,  the  Bishop^  the  King  standing  up 
and  turning  with  him,  called  on  the  people  three  times  in 
each  direction  to  say  whether  they  accepted  Charles  as  thor 
legitimate    sovereign.     The    replies   came  in   acclamations; 
and^  the  same  question  having  been  put  to  the  nobility,  theie 
was  another  anthem :   "  Let  thy  hand  be  strengthened,  and 
thy  right  hand  be  exalted;  let  justice  and  judgment  be  the 
preparation  of  thy  seat,  and  mercy  and  truth  go  before  tbj 
face."     After  this  there  was  the  movement  from  the  thron© 
to    the  altar,  the   King  surrounded   by  bishops   and  gre^t 
nobles,  carrying  the  regalia.    These  were  placed  reverentiy  oi^ 
the  altar,  one  by  one,  by  the  Bishop  of  London ;   and  thet»j 
the  King  kneeling,  the  bishop  prayed  :  "  O  God,  which  dos* 
visit  those  that  are  humble,  and  dost  comfort  us  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  send  down  thy  grace  upon  this  thy  servant  Charles,  tb** 
by  him  we  may  feel  Thy  presence  among  us,  through  Jes^*^ 
Christ :  Amen."     It  was  next  the  turn  of  Morley,  Bishop  ^' 
Worcester.    Ascending  the  pulpit,  he  preached  the  coronatiaX*' 
sermon  from  Proverbs  xxviii.  a  :  "  For  the  transgression  of  ^ 
land  many  are  the  princes  thereof;  but  by  a  man  of  under- 
standing and  knowledge  the  state  thereof  shall  be  prolonged^ 
Sermon  ended,  the  Bishop  of  London  again   officiated,   hy 
asking  the  King  whether  he  would  take  the  coronation*oatb^ 
to  which  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  added  the  request 
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according   to  ancient  form,   that    he    would    preserve    the 

Bishops  and    the  Church  in    their    privileges.     The   oaths 

having  been  solemnly  taken  at  the  altar,  the  King  again 

knelt,   and   Sheldon   prayed,    "We  beseech   thee,   O   Lord, 

Holy  Father,  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  for  this  thy 

servant  Charles,"   &c. ;    and,  the   King  still  kneeling,    and 

all    the   bishops    kneeling,  and    the   Dean   of  Westminster 

kneeling,    "they  began  the  litany,   the  quires  singing  the 

responses."     After  that  there  were  three  more  short  prayers 

by  Sheldon,  at  the  end  of  the  last  of  which  Juxon,  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury^  who  was  too  feeble  to  have  appeared  earlier, 

did  come  forward.     Standing  before  the  altar,  he  spoke  and 

was  responded  to  as    follows: — ^^ Archbishop.   Lift   up   your 

"hearts.     Resp.   We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord.     Archbishop. 

"Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  our  God.     Resp.   It  is 

"meet  and  right  so   to   do.     Archbishop.  It  is    very  meet 

"and  right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  that  we  should  at  all 

"times,  and  in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  O  Lord, 

"Holy  Father,"  &c.     Then  came  the  central  pageantry  of  all. 

Rrst  there  was  the  Anointing,  for  which  the  King  had  been 

'Deanwhile  sufficiently  disrobed.     It  consisted  in  the  taking  by 

«^e  archbishop  of  the  holy  oil  which  had  been  poured  out  of  an 

^^pnlla  (Latin  for  bottle)  into  a  spoon,  and  in  his  anointing 

therewith,  in  the  manner  of  a  cross,  the  palms  of  the  King's 

*^auds,  and  then  his  breast,  and  then  his  back  between  the 

SQoulders,  and  then  his  shoulders  themselves,  and  then  the 

^^"^o  bowings  of  his  arms,"  and  lastly  the  crown  of  his  royal 

fiea«i.    There  were  suitable  prayers  by  the  archbishop  and 

^'^^liems  by  the  quire  during  the  process.     After  the  oil-films 

^^   bis  Majesty's  person  had  been  "  dried  up  with  fine  linen," 

tnei-e  was  the  proper  manipulation  about  him,  by  the  arch- 

bialxop  or  others,  of  the  various  symbolic  implements  from 

^°^    altar.     One  by  one,  the   coif,  the   surplice,  the   taflFeta 

*^^^e   and    sandals,    the    spurs,    the    sword    of   state,    the 

*^*tiill  or  neck-bracelet,  and  the   mantle   of  cloth   of  gold, 

y^'te   produced  and    applied,    with    formulas   of  expository 

^^^ntation    and    blessing.     All   the   while    they  had    been 

?^tting  St.  Edward's  chair   in  due  place  right  against  the 
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altar ;  and,  St.  Edward's  crown  having  been  already  handled 
and  blessed,  and  the  King  having  sat  down  in  the  ncred 
chair,  the  assemblage  hung  breathless  while  the  aged  aich- 
bishop,  bringing  the  crown  again  from  the  altar,  placed  it 
on  the  King's  head.     Then^  through  the  Abbey^  there  nu^ 
shouts  again  and  again  of  God  save  the  King^  till  the  boom 
of  the  ordnance  in  the  Tower,  fired  by  signal,  informed  thoM 
within  that  the  whole  world  without  knew  that  the  saperb 
moment  had  passed.     When   the  noise  had  subsided,  then 
were  more  prayers  and  anthems ;  and,  the  dukes,  marquifles, 
earls,  and  viscounts  having  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the 
barons  their  caps,  there  was  the  delivery  by  the  archbishop 
to  the  King,  still  seated  in  St.  Edward's  chair,  of  the  ring 
and  the   sceptre,   and   the   sceptre  with   the  dove.     Of  the 
kneelings  and  other  religious  services  of  prayer  and  song 
that  followed,  and  the  kissing  of  the  bishops  by  the  King 
and  the  homagings  to  the  King  by  the  bishops  and  the  peers* 
and  the  changes  of  place  and  posture  in  the  Abbey,  and  th« 
proclamation  of  the  King's  general  pardon  by  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  and  heralds,  and  the  flinging  of  gold  ax^^ 
silver  medals  about  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and 
the  readings  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  the  intoning  oi 
the  Creed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  music  from  tb® 
violins  and  other  instruments  by  performers  in  scarlet,  with 
the  bangs  from  the  drums  and  blasts  from  the  trumpets,  th® 
reckoning  becomes  incoherent.    People  were  tired  of  these  img' 
ends  and  longed  to  be  out  of  the  Abbey. — Mr.  Pepys,  for  on^» 
who  had  been  admitted  by  favour  of  Sir  John  Denham,  an^ 
had  been  sitting  in  a  cramped  place  since   half  past  fon^ 
in  the  morning,  left  the  Abbey  shortly  after  the  showering 
of  the  medals,  of  which  he  had  not  been  so  fortimate  as  to 
obtain  one.     He  made  his  way,  by  privilege,  along  the  rail€^ 
footway  into  Westminster  Hall,  where  his  wife  was  amon^ 
the  ladies  in  one  of  the  galleries,  and  where  they  were  ^^ 
waiting  now  to  behold  the  coronation  banquet  with  whi^n 
the  day  was  to  be  wound  up,  and  for  which  the  tables  we^^ 
already  laid.     Not,  however,  till  there  had  been  the  Hdly 
Communion   in   the  Abbey,   with    the  consecration  of  tb^ 
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elements,  and  the  handing  of  the  bread  to  the  King  by  the 

Archbishop  and  the  cup  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  did 

the  great  return-procession  of  the  main  personages  over  the 

footway  of  blue  cloth  fill  the  body  of  the  Hall  once  more, 

and  give  promise  of  the  concluding  sight. — When  the  King 

did  come  into  the  Hall,  crowned  and  sceptred,  and  attended 

in  state,  **  under  a  canopy  borne  up  by  six  silver  staves," 

and  had  made  his  way  to  the  upper  end,  and  the  Bishop  of 

London  had  said  graoe^  and  all  had  sat  down  at  their  several 

tables,  there  was  infinite  variety  of  amusement  in  observing 

the  presentation  of  the  dishes  at  the  chief  table,  and  the 

incidents  between  the  courses.     One  of  these  was  the  entry 

into  the  Hall,  just  before  the  second  course,  of  the  King's 

champion,  Sir  Edward  Dymock,  on  "a  goodly  white  courser," 

all  anned,  and  with  heralds  and  trumpeters.     After  proclama- 

tion  by  York  Herald   that  here  was  a    champion  ready  to 

nuuntain  with  his  life,  against  all  comers,  that  Charles  the 

Second  was  the  lawful   King  of  England,   Dymock  flung 

down  his  gauntlet,  once,  twice,  thrice,  with  no  challenge  to 

the  contrary,  and  then,  having  received  a  gold  cup,  full  of  wine, 

vhich  his  Majesty  had  tasted  to  his  health,  drank  it  off  and 

tacked  out  of  the  Hall.     The  remainder  of  the  dinner  lapsed 

into  some  disorder,  the  hungry  bystanders  crowding  round  the 

tables,  with  inconvenient  curiosity,  to  see  what  they  could 

set.  Mr.  Pepys,  by  the  kindness  of  his  patron  Lord  Sandwich, 

n^ftnaged  to  carry  off  from  one  of  the  tables  "  four  rabbits  and 

•  pullet,"  with  which,  and  a  little  bread,  he  withdrew  into 

a  comer,  to  refresh  himself  and  some  friends.     It  was  about 

^  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  the  King  rose  to  retire,  the 

third  course  not  having  yet  been  served,  and  so  converted  the 

resinant  of  the  affair  into  a  mere  upstanding  and  cheering 

mob. — But,  lo!  just  as  his  Majesty  was  going,  or  a  little 

time  before,  what  a  change  in  the  skies  outside  I    All  that 

^7)  as  through  the  last,  the  weather  had  been  remarkably 

air  and  propitious ;  but  now  it  had  gloomed  and  had  fallen 

I     "a-raining  and  thundering  and  lightening,"  so  that  people 

^^mamed  huddled  in  the  Hall,  talking  to  each  other  super- 

stitiouBly,  after  his  Majesty  had  departed.     When  they  did 
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disperse^  it  still  rained  and  thundered.     There  could  be  no 
fireworks  that  nighty  and  London  and  Westminster  had  to  be 
content  with  bonfires.     And^  through  the  night,  on  the  roof 
of  Westminster  Hall^  by  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  one 
might  have   discerned,  as   distinctly  as  through  the  whole 
ceremonial  of  the  day,  the  three  fixed  black  poles,  with  tbe 
three  skulls  on  their  tops ;  and  the  anointed   and  crowned 
King  had  gone  home  to  Mrs.  Palmer ;  and  a  venerable  aieh- 
bishop,  and  a  bevy  of  good  and  learned  bishops  about  hio, 
had  done  their  blasphemous   uttermost ;    and  is  it  God  er 
Mephistopheles  that  governs  the  world  ^  ? 

On  the  8th  of  May  1661,  a  fortnight  after  his  Majes^s 
coronation,  the  new  Parliament  met.   This  new  English  Failii- 
ment,  the  second  of  the  Restoration  era^  differed  from  its  pie- 
dec^ssor,  the  Convention  Parliament,  in  being  properly  ChaiWi 
own  Parliament,  not  merely  adopted  by  him,  but  convoked  bf 
his  writs.     As  the  Irish  Parliament  met  at  Dublin  on  ib 
same  day,  and  as  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  still  sitian; 
in  Edinburgh,   there  were  three  Parliaments  assembled  dk 
once  in  the  British  Islands.     The  Irish  Parliament  differed  ii 
yet  in  one   particular  from   the   others.    The  bishops  weie 
in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  Parliament^ 
Archbishop  Bramhall    presiding    in    the    House;    but  the 
readmission  of  the  bishops  into  the  English  House  of  Lords 
was  deferred,  and  in  Scotland  bishops  had  not  yet  been  made 
The  very  first  Acts  of  the  new  English  Parliament,  however, 
proved  that  it  was  likely  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  fe 
Episcopacy  and  Prerogative  universally  than  even  the  Con- 
vention Parliament.     Of  the  500  members  of  the  new  Hon* 
of  Commons  the  vast  majority  were  cavaliers,  old  and  young, 
ready  now  to  show  themselves  Church  of  England  men  to  the 
core ;   and  of  the  Presbyterians  or  quasi-Presbyterians  that 
had  formed  the  bulk  of  the  preceding  House  not  above  fifty 
or  sixty  had  been  returned  to  this.     Charles  and  Hyde  had 
now,  therefore,  an  English  Parliament  that  would  sweep  on 

*  Account  of  the  Coronation  by  Elias      into  Phillips,  pp.  738 — 749 ;  PepysnndBT 
Ashmole,  Windsor  Herald,  transcribed      date  April  23, 1661. 
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th  due  impetus  in  the  line  required.     As  if  to  show  how 
ady  they  were  to  do  so,  the  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
le  fourth   day  of  their   sitting,   passed   a  resolution   that 
rery  member  of  .their  House  should  receive  the  sacrament, 
ocording  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Liturgy,  on  a  certain 
ixed  day  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  and  should  be  reported  as 
laving  been  seen  to  do  so  by  a  committee  of  scrutineers,  on 
pain  of  being  disabled  from  farther  attendance  in  the  House. 
Fhis  did   not  hold   out  much   prospect   of  success   for  the 
twelve  Presbyterian  or  lately  Presbyterian  divines,  with  nine 
ikssistants,  who  were  then,  by  the   King's  commission,  en- 
gaged m  a  conference  at  the  Savoy  with  twelve  of  the  bishops 
uid  nine  Episcopal  assessors  on  the  subject  of  a  revision  of 
iihe  Liturgy.     Indeed,  from  the  first  meeting  of  this  so-called 
Savcf  Conference  on  the  15th  of  April,  it  had  been  evident 
ihat  the  bishops  meant  to  be  as  rigid  as  they  could,  and 
Kstened  to  the  pleadings  of  Mr.  Baxter  and  his  colleagues  only 
b>  consume  time  till  the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament  should 
ke  fully  ascertained.     Of  that  there  was  another  symptom  on 
fte  17th  of  May,  when,  by  a  majority  of  228  to  103,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Commons  to  put  the  question  whether  "  the 
iwtrument  or  writing  called  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant " 
4ould  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and,  the  question  having 
*tti  put,  it  was  resolved,  without  another  division,  that  the 
tenant  should  be  so  burnt.     The  Lords  having  concurred 
•lay  20,  there  issued  a  printed  order  of  the  two  Houses, 
•lay  21,  for  the  burning  of  the  Covenant  by  the  hangman 
t  three  places  in  London  and  Westminster  on  the  following 
^y,  and  also  ^^  that  the  said  Covenant  be  forthwith  taken  off 
the  records  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  in  all  other  courts 
and  places  where  the  same  is  recorded,  and  that  all  copies 
thereof  be  taken  down   out  of  all  churches,  chapels,  and 
other  public  places  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed."     The  burning  duly  took  place  on 
le  22nd,  and  is  commemorated  exultingly  in  the  London 
wspapers.    And  that  was  the  end  in  England  of  Hender- 
n's  famous  invention  of  August  1643  for  linking  England 
d  Scotland  permanently  together.     The  Irish  Parliament 
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bad  already  (May  17)  expresaed  itself  agaiast  anj  liiif 
of  the  Corenaat  ia  Ireland,  and  had  decreed  the  Litaq 
Episcopal  government  to  be  the  law  of  that  ialand. 
Covenant,  as  we  have  seen,  though  not  yet  actoally  ba 
Scotland  by  public  order,  had  been  declared  noD-oUi[ 
by  the  Scottieh  Parliament^. 

One  day  more  of  Bestoration  rejoicings  was  to  do 
famous  year.  Charles's  birth-day,  May  29,  1661,  ik 
anniversary  of  his  triumphant  entry  into  London,  bad 
round.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  A.ugaA,  tl 
to  be  the  first  of  those  anniversary  thanksgivings  f 
Bestoration  that  were  to  go  on  for  ever  in  the  ra 
England.  The  Scottish  Parliament  had  followed  the  ex 
and  pBBEed  an  Act  for  the  same  observation  of  the  S 
May  "  as  an  holiday  unto  the  Lord  "  perpetually  in  So 
This  was  among  their  boldest  measures,  the  doeh 
holidays  by  civil  appointment  being  especially  repugi 
Scottish  Prcsbyterianism ;  bat  the  prostrate  clergy  ace 
dated  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  by  consenting 
celebration  of  the  day,  wliiie  not  acknowledging  the  an 
for  it,  or  its  "  aDniversariuess.'"  In  Scotland,  accordin 
less  than  iu  England  and  Ireland,  there  was  the  re 
outburst  on  that  day  of  those  Rratoration  shoutings, 
ingB,  bonfires,  cannonading^,  and  bell-ringings,  of  whi 
lieges  never  could  have  enough.  But  there  was  a 
intermixture  with  the  Scottish  r^oicings.  On  the  aft 
of  the  27th  of  May,  two  days  before  the  anniversa: 
Marquis  of  Argyle  had  been  beheaded  by  "  the  maid 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  his  head  bavin 
set  up  over  the  Tolbooth  in  the  place  where  Montros 
been,  bis  body  was  being  carried  by  his  relatives  to  i 
in  that  sepulchre  of  the  Campbells  which  is  still  to  I 
in  its  fine  Highland  solitude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Holj 
On  the  third  day  afler  the  anniversary,  June  1,  tbe  goc 
scientiouB,  brave,  narrow,  and  utterly  incompetent  Mr. 
Guthrie,  and  the  less-known  Captain  William  Govan,  th 
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rotester  soldier,  were  hanged  in  the  same  High  Street  of 
dinbnrgh.  The  head  of  Guthrie  was  put  over  the  Nether 
ow,  and  that  of  Govan  over  the  West  Port.  What  might 
ecome  of  the  other  prisoners  was  still  uncertain.  Much 
light  depend  on  the  instructions  that  might  come  from 
jondon,  whither  Chancellor  Glencaim  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
?ith  Dr.  Sharp  in  their  company,  had  been  sent  by  Mid- 
Ueton^  late  in  April,  to  report  the  progress  of  Scottish  afiairs 
80  &r,  and  to  consult  with  the  King'  and  Hyde  about  the 
nmaining  business  of  the  Kirk  and  about  &rther  dealings 
with  Scottish  delinquents  ^. 

It  had  been  announced  by  the  King,  in  his  opening  speech 
to  the  English  Parliament,  that  he  and  his  Council  had 
agreed  that  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Alphonso  VI,  King  of  Portugal,  would  be,  in  all 
lespects,  the  most  judicious  marriage  he  could  make,  and  that 
a  treaty  to  that  effect  had  been  signed.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  of  the  Restoration,  therefore,  expectations  of  this  lady 
were  mingled  with  the  other  rejoicings. 


^  Wodrow,  I.  2a--29,  64—57,  and      HI.  460  and  465—467  ;  Chambers's  Do- 
»-70 ;  Life  of  Blair,  384-  386 ;  BaiUie,      nusiio  Annals  of  Scotland,  II.  274—277. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MILTON   THBOUGH    THE   YEAB   OF  THE   BESTOBATIOV. 

Our  last  glimpse  of  Milton  was  on  or  about  thie  7th  of 
May  1660,  when,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends^  and  by  arnng^ 
ments  they  had  made  for  him,  he  absconded  from  his  hoai> 
in  Petty  France,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  which  he  was  expoid 
by  the  Restoration. 

The  place  of  his  "  retirement  and  abscondence,"  PhiB^ 
informs  us,  was  "  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew  Clo» 
The  narrow  passage  so  named  was  entered  from  West  Smitb- 
field  by  a  very  old  arch,  part  of  the  church  of  the  Prioiy » 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  dated  from  the  twelfth  century.   B 
was  a  row  or  labyrinth  of  tenements  that  must  have  been  M 
and  quaint  even  in  Milton's  time.     Here  had  lived  Dr.  Cm'^ 
the  physician,  the  founder  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  hcrCi 
in  some  kiud  of  studio,  Hubert  Le  Soeur  the  sculptor  W 
modelled  his  statue  of  Charles  I.,  the  bronze  of  which  hadbe^ 
missing  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  was  soon  to  be  db^  | 
covered  in   its   concealment,   and   to   be   set   up   reverentif 
at  Charing  Cross ;    and  here,  some   sixty-five  years  httice, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  to  work  as  a  compositor  in  one  of  tike 
old  houses,  when  it  had  been  turned  into  Palmer's  printaBg- 
oflBce.     To  Milton,  who  may  have  known  the  close  and  its 
neighbourhood  in  his  Aldersgate  Street  days,  what  mattered 
it  now,  in  his  blindness^  in  what  dingy  recess  from  any  of  the 
city  thoroughfares,  or  in  what   room  or  garret   there,  they 
cooped  him  up  for  safety.     It  seems  not  improbable  that  be 
may  have  been  shifted  from  one  hiding-place  in  the  city  ta 
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lotber,  though  the  boase  in  Bartholomew  Close  was  beet 
smembered    by   Phillips,   and   for   sufficient   reason.     One 
rould  have  liked  to  know  the  name  of  the  friend  who  gave 
itm  shelter.     It  was  a  kindness  involving   real  risk,  with 
uudety  and  vigilance  from  day  to  day.     A  malicious  or 
indiscreet  Bervant  might  have  ruined  all.     One  has  to  lancy, 
therefore,  a  small,  quiet  &mily,  managing  among  themselves, 
and  willing  to  do  anything  for  Mr.  Milton,  as  much  for  his 
own  sake  as  for  any  recompense  offered.     And  so,  in  some 
null  room,  the  walla  of  which  he  could  feel  round  in  bis 
.  dirkness,  much  alone,  and  hearing  of  the  outside  world  only 
^  thiough  the  family,  or  through  some  faithful  stealthy  visitor^ 
^.■ch  as  Cyriack    Skinner  or  Andrew  Marvel!,  coming  from 
,  TeGtminster  at  nights,  Milton  waited  to  know  his  fate.     He 
;  Rmuned  in  his  concealment,  says  Phillips,  "  till  the  Act  of 
'  OUivion  came  forth,"  i.  e.  till  the  29th  of  August.     Three 
Booths  and  three  weeks,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  of 
'  Utj  to  the  end  of  August  1660,  did  Milton  live  in  that 
mnn,  listening  for  footsteps,  and  uncertain  whether  he  was 
:-  to  be  hanged  or  not.     The  expression  is  not  in  the  least  ez- 
tiiggerated.     There  had  been  exulting  prophecies  by  royalist 
fimphleteers  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  that  Milton  would 
:1KHL  he  seen  going  to  Tyburn  in  a  cart.     Everybody  expected 
it;  Milton  himself  must  have  expected  it.     As  surely  as  if  he 
laid  left  the  statement  on  record,  the  imagination  of  his  own 
■ueation,  to  the  last  ghastly  particular  of  cart,  ladder,  hang- 
rope,  and  the  yelling  multitude  that  should  see  him, 
ttoogh  oDseen  by  him,  must  have  passed  through  Milton's 
tod  again  and  ^ain  during  those  three  months  and  three 
leks  of  bis  hiding  in  Bartholomew  Close  K 
Cgnsider,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  royalist,  what  could 
ke  allied  against  Milton.     Leave  out  of  account  his  Anti- 
KpiKOpal  pamphlets  and  Divorce  pamphlets,  written  between 
3640  and  1646,  though  from  those  there  might  be  produced 
hUct  to  aggravate  an  indictment.    Take  only  his  writings 
ad  career  since  1648.     Remember,  first,  his  Tenure  of  King» 

'  PhiHiia'a  Memoir  of  Milton ;  Can-       BarliolomtiB  Clof,  mi  Art.  CAarinj 
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and  Ma^trates :  proving  that  it  ia  law/til^  and  hath  been  held   so 
through  all  ages^for  any  who  have  the  power ^  to  call  to  aeenmni 
a  Tyrant  or  wicked  Kmg^  and,  after  due  conviction,  to  depose  mmd 
put  him  to  death.     Remember  that  this  pamphlet  was  partljr 
written  while  King  Charles  was  on  his  trials  and  was  pub- 
lished on  the  13th   of  February  1648-9,  only  a  fortnight 
after  his  execution,  actually  the  first  pamphlet  justifying  tlie 
regicide  and  the  institution  of  the  Republic ;  and  remember 
with   what   invectives    against   Charles   and  his   reign  tho 
tremendous  doctrine  announced  in  the  title-page  was  madft 
good  in  the  text.     Remember  that,  just  a  month  after  the 
publication  of  that  pamphlet,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of  it^ 
Milton  was  made  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State  fi)f 
the  Commonwealth,  taking  his  place  in  that  capacity  at  the     ! 
board  where  Bradshaw  presided,  and  round  which  Cromirdl 
and  so  many  other  regicides  sat.     Remember  that  he  iud 
held  this  post  for  more  than   four  years,  not  only  writing 
foreign  despatches  for  the  successive  Councils  of  State  of  the 
Republic,    but    doing    miscellaneous    work    for    them,  vA 
especially  performing  to  their  order  several  most  important 
literary   commissions.      In    his    Observations  upon    OrwmS% 
Articles  of  Peace  with  the  Irish  Bebels^  published  by  authoritf 
in  May  1649,  he  had  not  only  asserted,  against  royalists  of  tJI 
varieties,  the  legality  of  the  infant  Republic,  but  had  spoken 
with  studied  contempt  of  Ormond  personally.     Then,  in  hii 
Eikonoklastes,   published    in    October  1649,    also    by  order 
of  the  Republican  Government,  he  had  assaulted  the  King*! 
own  book,  the  very  Bible  of  the  Royalists,  accusing  the  King 
of  having  stolen  the  prayers  in  it,  laughing  at  it  and  at  tha 
popular    idolatry    of    it,   pronouncing    it    a    poor   tissue  of 
hypocrisy  and  mock-piety,  and,  by  fresh  invectives  against 
the  character  and  reign  of  Charles,  representing  the  worship 
of  his  memory  as  but  a  disgusting  delusion.     In  1650  there 
had  been  a  second  edition   of  the   same  book,  with  added 
passages  of  new  ridicule  of  the  King's  memory.     Then,  in  the 
beginning  of  1651,  there  had  followed  his  first  Pro  Pop^lo 
Anglicano  Deftusio,  replying  to  Salmasius,  arraigning  Charles !•» 
Charles  II.,  the  whole  dynasty  of  the    Stuarts,  and  kingly 
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lent  itself,  before  the  European  world,  proclaiming 
ues  and  deserts  of  the  Republic  and  its  founders, 
ing  all  Christendom  to  deny  that  the  exchange  of 
ly  for  Republicanism  in  England  had  been  an  ex- 
of  servitude,  vice,  cruelty,  and  corruption,  for  liberty, 

manliness,  and  light.  Had  not  Europe  rung  with 
e  of  that  book ;  had  it  not,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
>re  for  the  continuation  of  the  Republic  than  anything 
ept  Cromwell's  battles  ?  Remember  also,  through  the 
rthe  year  1651  and  beyond,  Milton's  licensing  editor- 

the  Merairius  Polificus;  and  his  association  with 
nont  Needham  in  the  articles  in  thart;  journal,  sys- 
Jly  inculcating  Republican  principles,  and  vilifying 

II.  and  his  brothers  as  the  exiled  Tarquins.  His 
is,  coming  on  in  the  course  of  next  year^  had  some- 
ralysed  his  powers  of  work ;  but  had  he  not  remained 
\  to  the  last  moment  of  the  Republic,  on  terms  of 
r  with  its  chiefs,  addressing  Cromwell  and  Vane  in 
ic  sonnets,  and  emplojring  one  of  his  nephews  as  his 
n  a  new  pamphlet  of  Republican  tenor  ?  Blind  though 
had  he  not,  after  public  approbation  of  Cromwell's 
ion  of  supreme  power,  passed  into  Cromwell's  own 
and  been  Cromwell's  Latin  Secretary  through  the 
>f  his  Protectorate,  more  and  nrore  in  Cromwell's 
secrets,  and  a<;tive  for  him  oflScially  ?  To  this  period 
ides  reprints  of  former  writings,  belonged  his  second 
ulo  Anglicano  Defensio,  of  May  1654,  repeating  the 
5  of  the  first,  with  even  more  of  popular  effect,  but 
ing  the  recast  of  the  Republic  into  the  Oliverian 
aty,  addressing  Oliver  in  a  laboured  panegyric  which 

him  to  be  the  greatest  and  best  man  in  the  worW, 
ging  in  also  Bradshaw  and  other  regicides  for  super- 
raise.  His  Pro  Se  Befensio  of  August  1655  had  been 
,  pursuing  the  policy,  so  conspicuous  already  in  the 

treatises,  of  deadly  attack  on  every  person,  English- 
foreigner,  that  dared  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  dead 

or  the  living,  or  against  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
B.    A  servant  of  Cromwell  to  the  last,  he  had  not 
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ceased  his  activity  at  Cromweirs  death.  He  had  serve 
through  the  Protectorate  of  Richard,  had  seen  its  collapse  sxu 
the  restoration  of  the  Bump,  and  had  been  one  of  those  who 
through  the  Anarchy  of  the  latter  half  of  1659,  stood  fo! 
'*  the  good  old  cause/'  In  two  ecclesiastical  tracts  an<i 
one  political  letter  of  this  year  he  had  set  forth  afresh  hif 
extreme  views  on  Church  and  State,  arguing  for  anything 
rather  than  a  return  to  Monarchy,  and  for  the  eradication  oi 
anything  in  any  form  that  could  be  called  a  Church  of 
England.  But,  above  all,  remember  his  activity  in  those 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April  1660,  just  past,  when 
Monk's  dictatorship  in  London,  and  the  replacing  of  the 
secluded  members  in  the  Bump,  had  cleared  the  way  for  the 
recall  of  Charles,  and  the  popular  impatience  for  his  recall 
had  become  ungovernable,  and  the  event  itself  was  within 
sight.  Who  had  been  fighting  to  the  last  against  that  event 
like  Milton  ?  Alone  almost  he  had  been  standing  up,  a  blind 
wonder,  adjuring  and  imploring  his  countrymen  even  yet  to 
keep  out  Charles  and  all  his  kin,  disowning  his  countiymen 
as  fools  and  God-abandoned  slaves  when  he  knew  they  would 
not  listen  to  his  advice,  and  warning  them  of  woes  and  bloody 
revenges  in  consequence.  The  hissing  and  laughter  over 
Milton's  Beady  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  CammonwealA 
and  his  Brief  Notes  on  Br,  Griffith's  Sermon  had  not  ceased 
when  the  Convention  Parliament  met,  and  Charles's  Breda 
letters  announced  his  coming;  and,  amid  the  hissing  and 
laughter,  and  just  before  his  absconding,  had  not  Milton's 
last  act,  in  a  second  and  more  frantic  edition  of  the  former 
pamphlet,  been  to  double  up  his  fist,  register  once  more  his 
opinion  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  pack  that  were 
coming  in,  and  hit  approaching  Majesty  in  the  face? 

Absolutely  no  man  could  less  expect  to  be  pardoned  at  tha 
Bestoration  than  Milton.  Things,  however,  had  to  go  in 
regular  course  even  in  this  dreadful  business  ;  and  the  regular 
course,  as  we  know,  was  that  of  a  Bill  of  General  Indemnity 
and  Oblivion,  brought  into  the  Commons  House  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  accordance  witl 
Charles's  pledged  word,  in    his   Declaration  from   Breda  ^ 
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prfl  14,  that  he  would  pardon  all  his  Bobjecte,  of  what 
egree  or  quality  soever,  except  sach  as  Parliament  iteelf 
honld  deem  it  rigfht  to  except,  "iheie  only  to  be  excepted." 
L^  question  of  Milton's  fate,  therefore,  was  bound  up  ivitb 
ihoee  proceediogB  of  the  Convention  Parliament  on  the  In- 
lenmity  Bill  the  history  of  which  has  been  given  in  detail 
in  the  last  chapter.  With  Parliament,  and  with  Parliament 
■kme,  lay  the  determination  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
«icepttODB  from  the  benefits  of  the  Indemnity  Bill  that  should 
Xt  ^lecifically  inserted  and  enumerated  in  the  Snal  wording 
flf  the  Bill  itself.  The  determination  of  the  exceptions,  first  in 
■K  House  and  then  in  the  other,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
fwo  Houses  eventually  on  oneand  the  tame  list  o^ exceptions,  was 
tte  terrible  and  difficult  process  from  the  9th  of  May  onwards. 
Tniodically,  to  Milton,  during  the  process,  by  stealthy  visits 
tf  Arliamentary  friends,  or  through  copies  of  the  three  or 
hw  London  newspapers  then  published  on  different  days  of 
tie  week',  there  would  be  conveyed,  we  may  suppose,  reports 
jtf  what  was  happening, 

:  Between  May  9,  when  Charles  was  still  abroad,  i^d 
^y  29,  when  he  entered  London,  the  substance  of  the  in- 
ktmation  that  can  have  reached  Milton  was  that  the  House 
pf  Commons  had  resolved  (1)  to  except  all  persons  classed  by 

1  as  regicides,  consisting  of  all  the  sixty-seven  King's 
I,  dead  or  living,  that  had  been  present  at  the  sentence, 

ther  with  Cook,  Broughton,  Phelps,  and  Dendy,  who  had 

I  officially  at  the  trial,  and   also  the  two   unknown 

mtioners ;  (2)  to  pass  posthumous  attainder  on  Cromwell, 


L '  Th«  thicfl  chief  Dewsmperg  of  thst 
Mfc  lU  wwkly,  were  the  Krliam^.tary 
^^mgnter,  pnbliihed  on  Hondayt 
■'^^'  '  bj  John  Macock  and  Thoma» 
«).  Jfcminut  PtiAliciM,  pub- 
OD  Tfanradiys  (lame  proprietor- 
.tlie/«MJw«iie«-Bnilvnlh  matter 
\a  An  Exael  A erompi, 
m  Fnilay*.  Thene  were 
A  Darid  Maxwell,  a  Scota- 
iLoD  Tuesdsy,  June  VI,  lOBO, 
u  PtridUui;  but.  utter  a 
flnad  Dmnbcr,  it  wiu  stopped  by  onler 
f  Oc  Conunoiu,  who  qaeslioned  Mai- 
1^  and  tstdnd  (Jiue  25)  "  that  no 


"ofthislloua 


r  do  prenume,  at  hii 
votes  or  proceedings 
Luut  tlie  speeiiU  leave 

it  will  be  Been,  so  long  the 
Xeedhun'a  Jfrreunu  PolUli 
Common  wealth,  and  conne. 
Hilton  tbuH  and  otherwise,  hut  manageil 


e  printer  al 


toco 


twspape; 


.n.ler 


ard  Husbnnd 
and  ThomM  Newcome  had  been  ap- 
pointed rrinters  to  the  Hooae  Ha;  S ; 

and  it  was  probably  on  NewcoiBfl'B 

■  plaint  th-'^ •' '"-' 


at  Uaxwdi  wa<  crushed. 
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Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride,  as  the  supreme  dead  r^^cides; 
and  (3)  to  bring  to  trial  for  their  lives  seven  of  the  regicides 
still  living,  reserving  the  rest  for  any  punishment,  the  severest 
that  could  be  devised,  not  extending  to  life.    This^  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  orders  out  for  the  arrest  of  the  r^eide^ 
wherever  they  might  be  found,  can  hardly  have  surprised 
Milton. — It  was  at  this  point,  and  when  it  had  not  yet  been 
announced  who  the  seven  capital  victims  from   the  living 
regicides  were  to  be,  but  that  and  other  questions  had  gone 
into  Committee  of  the  Commons,  that  there  came  the  day  of 
Charles's  triumphant  entry  into  London.     Some  sound  of  the 
rush  and  tumult  through  the  city  on  that  day  (May  29)  mtf 
have  penetrated  even  to  Milton's  seclusion  in  the  court  off 
West  Smithfield,  and  with  it  the  feeling  that  Hyde  and 
those  about  the  King  would  now  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  farther  management  of  the  Indemnity  Bill. — Not  till  t 
week  more  had  elapsed,  and  restored  Royalty  had  fully  settled 
itself  in  Whitehall,  were  there  farther  distinct  tidings  about 
the  Bill  in  the  Commons.     Then  (June  5-7)  Milton  might 
leign  that  the  House  had  voted  that  the  seven  capital  victini 
among  the  King's  judges  should  be  Harrison,  Say,  Jonei^ 
Scott,  Holland,  Lisle,  and  Barkstead,  but  that  the  House  had 
seemed  to  rise  in  severity  above  its  original  mark  by  mtJdng 
capital  exceptions  also  of  Cook,  Broughton,  Dendy,  and  ita 
two  unknown  executioners,  thus  raising  the  number  of  the 
capitally  excepted  regicides  from  seven  to  twelve.     Perhapa; 
however,  the  most  startling  piece  of  news  to  Milton  at  this 
date  may  have  been  that  Hugh  Peters  had  been  named  in 
the  House,  on  speculation,  as  an  extra  regicide,  and  that  an 
order  had  gone  out  for  Ai^  apprehension. — Yet  a  few  dayi 
more  (June  7-11)  and  there  was  fresh  proof  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Charles  and  his  Court  in  Whitehall  had  not 
increased  the  disposition  of  the  Commons  to  clemency.    True, 
they  had  in  the  interim  agreed  to  remove  from  the  class  of 
sentencing  regicides,  for  special  consideration.  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby   among  the   dead,   and    Colonel   Tomlinson,  Colond 
Hutchinson,  and  Adrian  Scroope,  among  the  living.     But,  ott 
the   other   hand,  they   had  widened  their  definition  of  tbc 


a  selection  from  the  general  community  of  twenty 
tquent^y  to  be  conjoined  with  this  lower  division  of 
des  for  any  punishment  not  capital. 

rest  a  moment,  on  Milton's  account^  at  June  11. 
ry  of  the  exceptions  ta  the  Indemnity  Bill,  with 
the  particulars  of  application,  so  far  as  they  were 
I  on  the  Commons,  was  then  clearly  announced  as 


Classes  of  Exceptions  among  the  Living  :  viz : 

THE  Living  Regicides,  as  now  left  in  that  Class 
ERATED  BY  THE  HouSE ;  of  whom  : — 
pud  cdfsolutel^y  and  to  be  jyroceeded  against  for  life  and 
je  ten  (or  twelve) : — Harrison,  Say,  Jones,  Scott,  Holland, 
kstead.  Cook,  Broughton,  Dendy  (and  the  two  unascer- 
icutioners). 

iptedfor  ail  but  life,  these  forty-three  r — Blagrave,  Bour- 
5W,  Ciwley,  James  ChaUoner,  Thomas  Challoner,  Clements, 
xwell,Downes,  George  Fleetwood,  Garland,  Goffe,  Harring- 
?y,Heveningham,  Hewson,  Robert  Lilbume,  Lister,  Live- 

Ludlow,  Marten,  Mayne,  Mildmay,  Ifillington,  Ifonson, 
inington,  Pickering,  Potter,  Rowe,  Smith,  James  Temple, 
aple,  Tichbourne,  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  Wallop,  Walton, 
^halley,  Wogan ;  Phelps. 

ENTY  OTHEB  DELINQUENTS,  yet  to  be  nanied,^  and  to  stand 
ne  cat^ory  as  the  second  division  of  the  Regicides,  i.  e. 
4ed/or  all  btU  life. 
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named  in  addition  to  the  ennmerated  regicides.  That  risk  ww 
fearful  enough.  It  might  involve  imprisonment  for  life,  eveiy 
penalty  short  of  the  scaffold.  But  was  there  not  a  possibtlitf 
that  even  yet  Milton  might  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  the 
regicides,  and  put  either  in  the  second  section  of  ibis  ciaa, 
or  perhaps  among  those  doomed  to  death  ?   There  was. 

If  the  law  of  treason  upon  which  the  Court  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded in  trying  the  regicides  was  sound  law,  then  Milfeoi 
was    indubitably   one   of   the    regicides.      "  CompasBing  or 
imagining  the  King  s  death  "  was  the  capital  oflfence  hy  tiw 
statute  of  the  25th    of  Edward  III ;   and,  as   Chief  Buoa 
firidgman    expounded,    the    compassing    or    pre-imaginiDg 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  might  be  proved  against  any  one  bf 
any  "overt  act"  whatever  showing  such    pre-imaginatioi. 
Having  conspired  and  consulted  with  others  to  bring  tbort 
the  King's  death  was  one  form  of  such  overt  act  of  compassing 
and  imagining ;  but  words  or  writings  would  suffice.    VfhA, 
then,  of  Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and  MagUtrates:  proving  Mit 
is  lawful^  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages^for  any  wiohtfii 
the  power ^  to  call  to  account  a  Ti/ra%Jt  or  wicked  King^  and,  ^^ 
due  conviction^  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death  ?   That  pamplM 
had   not   appeared   till   a   fortnight   after   the   execution  of 
Charles ;    but  it  could  be   proved,  by  the   language  of  ft« 
pamphlet  itself,  by  other  miscellaneous  evidence,  and  by » 
passage  in  Milton's  own  hand  in  his  Defensio  Secunda^  fite 
years  afterwards,  that  it  was  schemed,  and  lying  on  Milton'l 
ta})le,   nearly   complete    in   manuscript,   or    in    proof-sheets,   1 
while  the  King  was  yet  alive.     True,  in  this  last  passage   ' 
Milton  had  declared  that  not  even  then  did  he  "  write  oi 
advise  anything  concerning  Charles  personally,"  and  that  the 
book  had  been  "made  rather  for  composing  men's  minds" 
after  the  fact   "  than   for   deciding  anything  about  Chailea  : 
beforehand,*'  a  business  which  he  considered  not  his,  but  that 
of  the  public  authorities.     This  would  have  had  small  chance 
with  Chief  Justice  Bridgman.     There,  while  the  King  waa 
yet  alive,  and    his  trial  was  going  on,  Mr.  Milton,   on  his 
own  confession,  had   been  deliberately  writing  a  pamphlet 
advocating  with  all  his  might  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  ia 
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eh  a  eeose  and  in  such  circmnetaDCes  that  it  could  have  no 
her  triplication  than  to  Charles,  and  had  been  carefully 
etttng  the  pamphlet  ready,  that  it  might  appear  as  soon  as 
Charles's  head  had  been  cnt  off,  to  extol  and  defend  the  deed, 
ifbat  more  express  and  continnoas  overt  act  of  "  compassing 
nd  imagining"  coald  there  be  than  that?  It  was  not 
Bteessary  that  Mr.  Mitton  should  have  shown  what  he  was 
■rriting  to  anybody  before  the  King^s  death,  or  should  have 
ftcen  writing  it  by  advice  or  in  concert  with  others.  But  was 
p  likely  tliat  do  one  knew  of  the  forthcoming  pamphlet,  or 
^t  there  were  no  conversations  and  confidences  about  it 
^rUle  it  was  in  progress?  If  even  part  of  it  was  in  the 
|rioter's  hands  before  the  King's  death, — the  hands  of 
Ifatthew  Simmons  of  Aldersgate  Street, — was  not  that  com- 
liaing  and  conspiring  between  author  and  printer?  Then 
jlnre  there  no  friends  of  Milton's,  among  the  sentencing 
fni^  and  signers  of  the  death-warrant,  cognisant,  at  the 
Inne  of  the  sentence,  of  that  justification  of  their  action  which 
pQton  had  in  preparation?  Was  Bradshaw,  the  pretiident  of 
|he  Court,  not  cognisant  ? 

I  All  this  is  exactly  what  Chief  Justice  Bridgman  would 
pve  brooght  out,  had  the  matter  been  already  in  his  hands, 
krtanately  for  Milton,  the  definition  of  the  regicides  had 
pot  yet  come  into  the  hands  of  judges  and  lawyers,  and  so 
bare  was  no  such  incessant  reference  to  the  statute  of  the 
Hth  of  Edward  III,  with  interpretation  of  the  treasonable 
FeMnpassing  or  imagining  "  there  intended,  as  there  was  to 
k  when  the  actual  trials  came  on.  But  the  House  of 
pnnmons  itself,  in  a  vagae  way,  had  been  feeling  on  in  the 
Ium  spirit.  Not  only  had  they  widened  their  definition  of 
pgicide  by  adding  to  their  first  list  of  the  excepted  regicides 
neof  the  King's  judges  not  actually  present  at  the  sentence; 
ifetj  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  Hugh  Peters,  on  the  clear 
Mpposition  that  he  too  might  be  brought  in  as  a  regicide. 
Ai  the  absurd  ramour  that  Petere  had  been  one  of  the 
kecDtioners,  though  it  furnished  a  pretext,  cannot  have  been 
Btertaioed  in  the  House  for  a  moment,  the  real  fact  must 
ttTe  been  that  the  House  was  now  inclined  to  class  among 
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the  regicides  any  one  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  fn 
any  notorious  and  conspicuous  manner  connected  with  die 
King's  death.     But  might  not  this  inclination   have  easiif 
reached  Milton  as  well  as  Peters  ?  If  Peters  had  been  bostlingf 
about  Westminster  Hall  during  the  King's  trial,  if  he  had 
preached  sermons  about  the  trial  while  it  was  still  going  on, 
had  not  Milton,  in  his   house  in  High   Holbom,   been  m 
strenuously,  though  more  quietly,  elaborating-  his  pamphM 
in  defence  of  the  same  proceedings  and  of  the  act  in  which 
tliey  were  to  end?  That  Milton   had  not  occurred  to  the 
House  in  such  close  association  with  Peters  may  have  hm 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magidmki^ 
with  the  date  and  circumstances  of  it,  was  a  far  less  distinct 
affair  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  than  in  Milton's  owa. 
He  must  have  remembered  all  vividly  ;  and  not  one  of  aD  hii 
pamphlets  can  have  seemed  to  him  of  such  dangerous  ooD" 
sequence  to  himself  now,  if  attention  were  called  to  it. 

If  he  were  to  escape  being  classed  among  the  regi6i^ 
might  it  not  be  only  to  find  himself  one  of  the  twenty  (flkf 
delinqnents  ?  That  was  the  terrible  question  for  him  from 
Monday  the  11th  of  June  to  Monday  the  18th.  It  was  the 
week  of  the  very  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Milton  and  others,  for 
it  was  through  that  week,  with  vehement  and  exciting 
debates  every  day,  that  the  Commons  were  engaged  in  the 
business  of  nominating  the  twenty.  One  may  imagine  the 
difficulty  and  the  conflict  of  opinion.  The  House  having 
resolved  to  restrict  itself  to  "twenty  and  nto  more,"  every 
active  member  would  have  ready  his  list  of  the  twenty  he 
hated  most,  and  there  would  be  a  competition  among  these 
lists,  every  member  anxious  to  get  in  his  own  favoniite 
enemies,  and  to  save  friends  of  his  that  might  be  on  other 
people's  lists.  A  good  number  of  persons  would  be  common 
to  all  the  lists,  and  it  would  be  after  these  had  been  voted 
into  the  twenty,  and  the  remaining  places  were  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer,  that  the  competition  would  be  most  eager. 
The  members  that  took  the  lead  in  harmonising  the  lists  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then,  where  they  could  not  be  harmonised, 
in  fighting  resolutely  either  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  this  or 
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it  person  or  to  bring  this  or  that  other  person  off,  seem 
have  been  Prynne,  Annesley,  Clarges,  Attorney- General 
klmer,  Solicitor-General  Finch,  Lord  Falkland,  Mr.  Charlton, 
T  George  Booth,  Mr.  Turner,  Sir  John  Robinson,  Sir 
Tilliam  "Wylde,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Colonel  King,  and 
Lionel  Ralph  Knight.  Above  all,  Prynne  was  active.  To 
^  any  one  off  in  any  circumstances  was  not  in  his  nature ; 
pladly  would  he  have  taken  all  on  all  the  lists,  and  voted  a 
:otal  of  forty  or  sixty  instead  of  twenty;  but  all  the  more 
ruthlessly,  as  he  could  have  but  twenty,  was  he  likely  to  push 
his  own  nominations.  He  seems  to  have  revelled,  however, 
in  bringing  before  the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  week's 
debate,  the  names  of  as  many  delinquents  as  possible,  so  that 
there  might  be  plenty  for  himself  and  others  to  choose  from, 
and  those  that  got  off  this  time  might  be  kept  in  memory 
for  future  occasion.  This  was  all  the  worse  for  Milton, 
whose  contemptuous  notices  of  "  marginal  Prynne  "  in  several 
of  his  pamphlets  had  increased  an  animosity  to  him  on 
Prynne's  part  manifest  since  1644. — Milton's  name  may  have 
l)een  in  many  lists  besides  Prynne's  from  the  first,  and  may 
have  been  tossed  about  in  the  House  in  those  debates  of 
June  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  which  had  settled  that  Vane, 
Lenthall,  William  Burton,  Oliver  St.  John,  Alderman  John 
Ireton,  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  Sydenham,  Desborough,  Axtell, 
*nd  John  Bla(*kwell  of  Mortlake,  should  be  ten  of  the  twenty, 
while  Whitlocke  and  Major-General  Butler  had  escaped  by 
divisions  in  their  favour.  Not  till  Saturday,  June  16,  however, 
when  half  of  the  twenty  had  been  thus  agreed  on,  did 
Milton's  time  come  for  passing  the  ordeal.  On  that  day  the 
discossion  was  on  Lambert,  Alderman  Pack,  Sergeant  Keble 
for  the  second  time,  Sir  William  Roberts,  John  Milton,  and 
John  Goodwin,  Roberts  escaped .  by  one  vote ;  Lambert, 
hick,  and  Keble  were  unanimously  added  to  the  ten  already 
chosen,  raising  the  number  to  thirteen.  What  was  done  with 
Mfilton  and  Goodwin  will  appear  from  the  following  extract 
rom  the  Journals  of  the  House : — 

**  Ordered^  That  his  Majesty  be  humbly  moved  from  this  House 
bat  he  will  please  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  calling  in  of  the 


'.Ti      ...FT.    'f  jiLTf'S  .'ixu  siaroKX  or  i 

■w.  V'.Wi'    tT—T-r.      r  JoHT  IbxiOX.  ^la 

.1  -fi''     <■■.  /'  rut)  .i."i''ftn'i  Dfr^ntia •'^Mrrt '7 

'■ii„:u.t    ;/.^f,i*t,.,bi^  Hf^iiiH.  ud  rjie  <nba  fthe  JTinwnil 

.n    )r,-V'-r  --'    1    '•■'.K    '.>DnEieti  "TLfc  Purtrainne   ttf  !iii  S 

Ar>i«<*-'    Ti  '.i*  -•^iirniti^  jnti   .SndRTOcs '~:  isd  alvi  *fae  'rm 

•;t;^i  Tw  'jhtfrntt-fTo  -if  .iturien.  wmuu  in  'icnnice  la  ilw  ori 

:l.-r  *K>i-'k-  lA  'Kuil  '■*!  presrateii  »  bis  lEaiescr  in  ii  acfaoink 
'Iii4  .i.  iii-<-     iti'i  TA    irner  riieni  ca  be  hnmc  br  tiw  iiaiiu  i 

■  'I'-i^rKi.  T'jir  Ur.  AnnnufT-Jwnerai  "OoffixrPumKT-i* 
-iTrTrrii.ii  .irixi-Mliritsi  "o  '«  :'i]rThwjiL.  bctL  br  wst-  tji  indiOB 
jLiViTniiirlin.  f.Tiir.r-t  TviiS  iIrLrr>s,  :a  iTsf«CT  -if  iJie  rwo  but 
iiim  Tritt-u  rhf  '"wo  ijonka  -iwcrifaed  ^i^in  ^mcttT  u  ■ 
>ii(i  :tiiHi  k-joirir-T  J'lus  <.M-Hji,inx.  in  reopect  di  j.  book  ^ 
v.'itt^rt.  -^r-ritl-^i  /'^■'  ^^ittr-ifUirit  -f  Jtiftifr,  'leiug  in  Ii  fiiBii 
*r.'kir>>iviUA  •fTA'tifi'  jsainsT  '■he  jite  Kinu'^  iLijesrr. 

■'  R'»i.tr*ii.  Tl.a:  ila.  UiliipS  :iiiii  Mb.  J»hs  liutr-Dwu  be 
.ritii    wont   for  ;;;   -Tuti.T'T-   tt  rfae   i«r2Pai;c-iit-4iTna   AOtifliiin 

r'onitriin!;  -iiis  r^rsnlt  in  -iie  li^ht  n'  ill  the  oiroaim* 
I  hiVi!  liti!.-  .ii.uht  hew  it  was  hrr'iiabr  iwxA.  Jtiitii 
fi(-xlw;n  haii  bw?n  •aik«l  ■it  that  ■lay,  ai<'ii:f  with  Lae 
Park,  ami  Ki-i.i-".  a.-  nn-per  [it^rsoDS  to  ut?  incinded  amoi 
^xwn»«!  tivviitv.  Of  M:It.ia=  ritit-  :■■  that  'iia-dnL-tit 
are  -nirn'-eniiy  awart;.  Th«  title  of  ■>ar  ..Id  ^entL  th* 
fhinkinjr  and  filt-rationiiit  pnaoher.  John  Goodwin  iif 
man  Street.  n;ut  that  he  hud  been  abuat  Kin^  Charles 
latit  nioinentii.  as  a  roini.-tc^r  deput«ii  by  the  re^vidds 
some  'if  them  Xf,  •converse  with  i.tm,  and  that.  <jn  the  9 
May  IfrW,  three  mnnths  and  a  half  after  the  poblleat 
Vlilt'.n'fi  7V»»w  i:f  Klaij*  anil  ifaijUtMte^.  he  had  puIitL 
fr^atifl>;  oallwl  The.Oi4trur(ortifJaiiCic<!-p}A>.wi.ora  DU 
'if  Ihi:  h'l-nvurnhlt  tentfnce  paiv^d  up-m  Ike  (ate  King 
llnjh  ffrurf  'if  Juit'u'e.  In  this  treatise,  written  whol!] 
tijf  Kir,£,/s  (l,Hlh.  he  had  but  followed  Millon  and  leit 
tiif!  'I'rftrinr',  with  admirini;  ijuotations  from  his 
AlldjrcfJifr,  the  conjunction  of  Goodwin  with  Miltoi 
wM«  (if   cnoiicfli,   althou^'h   Goodwin,   unleiss   his    mini 
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-aence  aboat  the  King  in  his  last  moments  and  on  the 
.ffold  were  counted  against  him,  was  much  the  minor 
Iprit  of  the  two.  But  a  difficulty  seems  to  have  occurred 
out  both.  If  they  also  were  placed  among  the  twenty  that 
ly,  fifteen  of  the  twenty  would  have  been  chosen,  and  only 
ve  vacant  places  would  be  left.  In  view  of  the  number  of 
thers  in  reserve,  this  was  a  serious  consideration ;  and  more 
nd  more  the  inconvenience  of  the  limitation  to  twenty  was 
elt.  As  the  House  could  not,  however,  break  its  own 
resolntion  of  ^^  twenty  and  no  more^^  an  expedient  seems  to 
have  suggested  itself.  Besides  all  the  regicides  and  twenty  other 
deUnquents,  according  to  the  original  scheme  of  two  classes  of 
exceptions  only  from  the  Indemnity  Bill,  why  should  not  the 
House  now  invent  a  small  and  peculiar  third  class  of  excep- 
tioM,  to  consist  of  notorious  literary  defemlers  of  the  regicide^ 
ind  put  Milton  and  Goodwin  at  once  into  this  class  ?  Thus, 
it  all  events,  there  would  be  seven  places  left  to  be  filled  up 
of  the  twenty,  instead  of  only  five.  The  obvious  objection 
Was  that  the  proposed  procedure  would  be  a  trick.  The 
Hottse  was  engaged  on  an  Indemnity  Bill,  and  the  very 
meaning  of  the  Indemnity  Bill  was  that  every  intended 
Qception  from  it  should  be  named  in  itself,  so  that,  after  it 
iuid  passed,  all  not  specifically  named  in  it  for  exception, 
vlkatever  their  antecedents  or  the  amount  of  their  criminality, 
dlioald  be  safe  and  free.  It  was  but  a  pretence  of  escape  from 
ttiB  dilemma  to  say  that  the  cases  of  Milton  and  Goodwin 
nigfat  be  provided  for,  apart  from  the  Indemnity  Bill  alto- 
gether, by  a  present  and  independent  order  for  burning  their 
books,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  for  taking  themselves 
into  custody^  and  an  order  for  their  indictment  in  ordinary 
coarse  of  law  by  the  Attorney-General.  That,  however,  was 
rhat  was  proposed ;  and  it  seems  to  have,  for  the  moment, 
otisfied  all  parties.  The  indictment  of  Milton  and  Good- 
vin,  their  books  being  what  they  were,  pointed  to  their 
apital  conviction  and  condemnation,  if  the  Attorney-General 
hoald  do  his  duty ;  and  was  not  that  better,  in  the  case  of 
wo  BQch  peculiarly  black  criminals,  than  including  them 
imong  the  twenty,  whose  punishment,  it  had  been  expressly 
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determined^  was  to  stop  short  of  tlie  scaffold  ?  By  some  saA 
reasoning  I  conceive  Frynne  to  have  reconciled  himself  that 
Saturday  to  the  omission  of  Milton  and  Goodwin  from  the 
twenty.  They  would  he  hanged,  at  any  rate,  he  could  hoje, 
in  course  of  law ;  and,  hy  that  mode  of  disposing  of  tiieffl, 
seven  more  might  be  got  in  among  the  twenty^  instead  of 
only  five. 

Through  Sunday,  June  17,  Milton,  ruminating  what  had 
been  determined  concerning  him  in  the  Commons  on  the 
preceding  day,  may  have  had  his  own  thoughts.  But  the 
very  next  day  there  was  to  be  a  surprise. 

The  debate  on  Monday  June  18  over  the  filling  up  of  ths 
last  seven  places  of  the  twenty  seems  to  have  exceeded  all  ths 
foregoing  in  vehemence.  Prynne  had  asterisked  his  serai  j 
others  had  their  asterisked  sevens :  the  problem  was  to  agiee 
on  any  seven  out  of  perhaps  a  score  that  might  be  bronghl 
forward.  Actually  brought  forward,  and  argued  for  OC 
against,  were,  as  we  know,  these  twelve, — Charles  Fleet- 
wood, Colonel  Pyne,  Colonel  Philip  Jones,  Ri<!hard  Cromwdit 
Major  Salway,  Richard  Dean,  Whitloeke  again.  Major  CreeJf 
Mr.  Philip  Nye,  John  Goodwin,  Judge  Thorpe,  and  Colonel 
Cobbet.  Of  these  there  escaped  Jones,  Richard  CromweH 
Salway,  Whifclocke  again,  and  Thorpe ;  and  the  seven  aetuallf 
chosen  by  the  House  were  Fleetwood,  Pyne,  Richard  DeiBi 
Creed,  Nye,  John  Goodwin,  and  Cobbet.  The  selection  d 
Nye  at  the  last  moment  was  a  little  peculiar,  but  may  hate 
recommended  itself  to  the  House  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  representative  of  the  Independent  clergy  yet  among 
the  twenty,  and  that  Nye,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  that  body,  wis 
most  generally  disliked.  The  surprise  was  in  the  selection 
of  John  Goodwin.  Had  he  not  been  disposed  of  on  Saturday, 
by  the  orders  coupling  him  with  Milton,  securing  the  burning 
of  their  books,  and  handing  over  both  pointedly  for  indict* 
ment  by  the  Attorney-General?  Whether  because  Prynne 
had  been  thinking  over  this  arrangement  since  Saturday  and 
had  begun  to  have  his  doubts  about  it,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  it  was  he  that  now  moved  that  Goodwin  should  be 
secured  by  being  made  one  of  the  twenty ;  and  the  House 
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?ms   to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  concurring.      But  how 
out  Milton,  thus  dissevered  from  Goodwin,  and  left  aloue 
the  predicament  in  which  they  had  both  been  placed  on 
iturday?    Not  a  word  more,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  said 
lis  day  about  Milton.     Indictment  hy  the  Attorney- General, 
itkout  inclusion  ammig  the  Twenty^  remained  the  decreed  pro- 
edure  in  his,  now  solitary,  case.     Perhaps  well  that  it  was 
o ;  perhaps  well  for  Milton  that  they  did  not  reconsider  the 
inangement  of  Saturday  for  him  while   they  were  recon- 
sidering it  for  Goodwin.     For,  though  they  had  now  com- 
pleted their  tale  of  twenty,  and  had  left  Milton  as  a  kind  of 
twenty-first  man,  separated  by  a  hiatus  from  the  twenty,  they 
bad  another  device,  worse  than  that^  for  the  treatment  of 
such  supernumeraries.     It  was  that  of  flinging  them  among 
the  Regicides.     The  number  of  these  was  not  so  fixed  but  that 
wy  new  person  that  might  be  conjectured  as  closely  connected 
with  the  King's  death  might  be  added  to  it,  and,  actually, 
on  this  day,  the  last  business  of  the  House,  after  the  tale  of 
fte  twenty  had  been   completed,  was  a  separate  vote  that 
WiDiam  Hewlet  and  Hugh  Peters  should  be  totally  excepted 
from  the  indemnity.     Hewlet,  suspected  of  being  one  of  the 
executioners,  only  came  in  where  a  blank  had  been  left  for 
lum ;  but  in  the  case  of  Peters  the  decision  was  a  new  step. 
^Tfaey  had  ordered  his  arrest  on  June  7  on  the  speculation 
^t  he  might  be  classed  among  the  regicides ;  and  now,  on 
the  18th,  they  had  put  him  in  that  class.     Why  did  they 
•dopt  this  course  with  Peters,  instead  of  leaving  him  out- 
teding,  for  separate  indictment,  as  a  kind  of  twenty-second 
num,  in  company  with  Milton  as  the  already  outstanding 
twenty-first?    Practically,  no  doubt,  it  was  because  Peters, 
in  the  view  of  the  House,  was  a  being  sui  generis ;  but  it  may 
ltt?e  been  fortunate  for  Milton  that  the  question  was  r.ot 
Btwted   whether  it  would    not   be   more   symmetrical,   now 
that  he  was  detached  from  Goodwin  and  left  for  indictment 
by  himself,  to   club   him  and  Peters  together  as   the  only 
npemameraries.     For,  if  that  question  had  been  started  and 
ugoed  logically,  it  might  have    led   to   the  production  of 
iiilton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  i   and,  had  a  few 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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passages  from  that  book  been  read^  or  even  only^  its  full  titles 
with  recollection  of  the  date  of  publication,  the  end  might 
have  been  that  Milton,  as  well  as  Peters^  would  have  bees 
flung  among  the  totally  excepted  regicides. 

Through  the  remaining  three  weeks  of  the  passage  of  tke 
Bill  through  the  Commons   there  was  little  or  nothing  of 
additional  significance  for  Milton  personally.     He  would  hev 
of  the  efforts  of  Prynne  and  others  to  obtain  the  insertion  d 
provisos  increasing  the  revengeful  character  of  the  Bill ;  and, 
even  in  his  condition,  it  may  not  have  been  without  intenit 
to  him   that   the  House   had   resisted   those  attempts,  anl 
especially  that  they  had  rejected,  by  a  majority  of  180  to  161, 
the   proviso  requiring   all   officials    of   the   Protectorate  to 
refund  their  salaries.     On  the  11th  of  July  he  would  lem 
that  the  Bill  was  through  the  Commons  substantially  as  it 
had  been  settled  on  the  18th  of  June,  only  with  the  tiam- 
ference  into   the  category  of  the  totally   excepted  of  tho* 
eleven   regicides  who    had   not    surrendered   to   the  King'i 
proclamation,   but  were   still  fugitive   from  justice.     Thai 
were    Blagrave,   Cawley,    Corbet,   Dixwell,   Goffe,   Hewsoo, 
Livesey,   Love,    Okey,  Walton,    and  Whalley.     Altogethefi 
to  rectify  his  mental  schedule  of  June  11  (ante,  p.  169)80* 
to  bring  it  up  to  date  on  July  11,  when  the  Bill  left  tb 
Commons,  Milton  had  to  transfer  the  names  of  these  ele?ei 
from  the  lower  section  to  the  higher  in  the  class  of  regicide^ 
and  also  to  insert  in  the  same  higher  section  the  names  of 
Peters  and  Hewlet,  thus  raising  the  number  of  the  totally- 
excepted  to  twentfj-three  or  twenty-five^  and  leaving  but  tlxr^ 
two  in  the  section  of  those  excepted  for  all  but  life.     He  hid 
already  filled  up  the  space  in  the  schedule  left  for  the  twenty 
other  delinquents  with  the   names   of  the   twenty  selected. 
The  strange  thing  was  that  he  himself  had  no  place  in  any 
part  of  the  schedule,  and  was  the  only  man  in  the  peculiar 
predicament  of  standing  quite  out  of  it  under  the  menace  of  ; 
separate  indictment  by  the  Attorney-General. 

But  the  Bill  had  to  go  through  the  Lords,  and  all  might 
be  disturbed.  How  far  and  in  what  way  it  would  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  Lords  was  the  anxiety  for  Milton,  and  foe 
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's  friends  on  his  account,  as  for  so  many  others  on 
cconnts,  from  the  11th  of  July  onwards  ^  The  Lords, 
know,  were  deliberate  and  dilatory,  and  not  till  the 
ing  of  August  could  Milton  know  the  full  drift  of 
roposed  amendments  on  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  sent  up 
he  Commons.  He  would  then  know  that  the  Lords 
^  to  upset  the  whole  arrangement  made  by  the  Com- 
bout  the  twenty,  taking  Vane,  Hasilrig,  Lambert,  and 
out  of  the  twenty,  as  four  deserving  to  be  capital 
ons,  but  on  the  other  hand  dealing  more  leniently 
he  remaining  sixteen  by  punishing  them  only  with 
lal  incapacitation  for  public  office,  instead  of  reserving 
or  any  penalties  short  of  death  that  might  be  fixed 
leeial  Act.  In  this  recast  of  the  arrangement  for  the 
Milton  was  concerned  only  in  so  far  as  it  indicated 
position  of  the  Lords  to  make  the  regicides,  as  such, 
jects  of  supreme  vengeance,  and  to  be  content  with  a 
w  other  capital  exceptions.  Here  was  Milton*s  danger 
Lords.  From  the  moment  they  had  the  Bill  in  their 
it  was  the  regicides^  the  regicides^  that  they  inquired 
Not  content  with  the  enumeration  sent  up  by  the 
)ns,  they  were  exploring  the  whole  history  of  the 
trial,  last  hours,  and  execution,  over  again  for  them- 
by  the  help  of  witnesses  and  documents^  including  the 
I  death-warrant,  demanded  and  obtained  by  them  from 
'  in  the  Tower.  Now,  in  every  investigation  round 
tal  30th  of  January  1648-9,  there  was  the  risk  that 
*s  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^  with  all  the  cir- 
nces  of  it,  should  be  brought  to  light,  and  so   that, 


e  14th  of  July  there  was  out  God's  judgments  on  Repiiblicans  are 

I,  "printed  and  to  be  sold  at  specified  as  follows: — 1.  Dorislaus.    2. 

>kseilers'  shops,  1660,"  a  large  Anthony  Ascham.     "  3.  Milton,  that 

or  placard  with  this  title  : —  writ  two  books  against  the  King  and 

ture  of  the  Good  Old  Cause,  Salmasius  his  Defence  of  Kings :  struck 

the  life  in  the  eJigieB  of  Master  totally  blind,  he  being  not  much  above 

d  Bartbone :  with  several  ex-  40  years  old."   4.  Alderman  Hoyle  of 

f  God's  Judgments  on  some  York  (hanged  himself).    5.  Sir  Gregory 

mgaaers  against  Kingly  go-  Norton   (died  mad).     6.  The  Levelling 

"    There  is  a  professed  por-  trooper  Lockyer  (shot).  7.  Colonel  Venn 

irebone,  rather  well  done,  with  (died  suddenly).— The  copy  I  have  seen 

memoir ;  and  in  the  accom-  is  among  the  Thomason  pamphlets,  and 

etter-preas  seven  examples  of  bears  the  dating  "  July  14  "  m  MS. 

N  2 
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however  willing  the  Lords  might  be  to  let  HiItoD  beponid 
only  ae  a  ^neral  political  delinquent  on  acconat  of  hii  b 
writings  and  his  secretaryship   to   the  C<Hnmonweslth  ■ 
Cromwell,  they  should  be  compelled  to  exhibit  him  as  aoi 
sory  to  the  regicide  before  the  fa/ot,  and  so  to  except  I 
capitally.     It  is  really  singular  that  this  did  Dot  occnr ;  ha 
did  not.      With  all   the  minntenesa  of  their  investigalj 
through  a  whole  month,  the  Lords  do  not  seem  to  have  i 
named  Milton,  or  to  have  shown  any  signs  of  qaestionrn; 
sufficiency  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  for  him  made  bf 
Commons.     On  the  10th  of  August,  when  they  had  ebi 
the  Bill  fnlly  to  their  mind,  what  most  interested  Mit 
besides   the    fact    of  their  proposed   breaking  up  of  " 
twenty  "  of  the  Commons  into  /our  to  be  totally  excq 
and   sixteen  to  be  incapacitated   only,  was   that  th^ 
extended  the  list  of  regicides,  refused  any  Bub-clasEi6(9 
of  them  into  more   guilty  and   less  guilty,  and  (with 
donation    only   for    Liet«r    and    Pickering,  in   addition 
Hutchinson,  Tomlinson,    and    Ingoldsby)    doomed   them 
ctjually  for  capital  punishment, — and  yet  that  they  bad,* 
how  or  other,  taken  no  note  of  himself  in  this  vast  eonne 
Axtell,  hitherto  one  of  the  twenty,  they  had  voted  to 
regicide;    Hacker  they  had  put   in   the  same  list;   A< 
Scroope  and  Lassels  they  had  put  back  into  the  list,  reft 
to  agree  with  the  Commons  in  condoning  them ;  and  * 
four,  with   all   the   other   fifty-five    or   fifty-seven   r^ 
already  enumerated  by  the  Commons,  they  had  left  mere 
the  scaffold  or  the  King's  mercy. 

For  three  days  (August  11-13),  as  we  know,  liie  Com 
debated  the  amendments  on  the  Bill  as  it  had  thus  been 
back  to  them.  They  accepted  the  amendment  of  inc( 
tation  for  sixteen  of  their  former  twenty,  and  they  eons 
to  include  Hacker  among  the  regicides;  but  on  other  j 
they  would  not  yield.  Tliey  refused  to  agree  in  m: 
Vano,  Hasilrig,  Lambert,  and  Axtell,  capital  exceptions 
they  strenuously  maintained  their  former  classification  < 
regicides  into  less  and  more  pardonable,  insisting  partic 
that  they  were  bound  iu  honour  to  spare  the  lives  ( 
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iwenty-one  regicides  who  had  surrendered  in  faith  in  the 
King's  proclamation,  and  also  that  there  should  be  special 
&voor  for  Adrian  Scroope.  On  the  13th  of  August  Solicitor- 
General  Sir  Heneage  Finch  was  instructed  to  carry  up  this 
•nd  other  information  respecting  the  Bill  to  the  Lords. 

Precisely  on  this  13th  of  August  1660,  when  the  Indem- 
nity Bill  was  thus  hanging  unsettled  between  the  liords  and 
.  fte  Commons,  did  the  Royal  Proclamation  respecting  Milton 
^•nd  Goodwin,  recommended  by  the  Commons  two  months 
■JWore,  come  out  in  print.  It  was  placarded  over  London, 
f  Wd  reprinted  in  the  newspapers  of  the  week,  as  follows : — 

t-  "  Whereas  John  Vilton,  late  of  'Westminster  in  the 

feCooLfy  of  Middlesex,  liatli  puhlished  in  print  two  aeverol  Books, 

pfc  one  intituled  JohnnnU  MUtoni  AwjH  jrro  Po/ndo  Anylteano 

P^&foww   contra    Clavdii   ATwnymi,    alias   Salmisii,   Defenaionem 

K  M^'ani,  and  the  other  in  Answer  to  a  Book  intituled  "  The  Por- 

^rtuctnre  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings  " — -in 

kiodi  which  are  contained  sundry  treaeonable  passages  against  Us 

C^  our  Goverrnncnt,  and  most  impious  endeavours  to  Justify  tiie 

■nrid  and  unnaturHl  murder  of  our  late  dear  Father  of  glorious 

■emofy;  And  whereas  John  Goodwin,  late  of  Coleman  Street, 

lioiidon,  clerk,  hath  also  |)ubl!shed  in  print  a  Book  intituled  The 

%MT«etora  of  Justice,  written  in  defence  of  Am  said  late  Mnjestif 

it  in  some  copies,  the  words  "  the  traitorous  sentence  against" 

iving  marveliouHiy  dropped   out  in   the  printing]  ;  And  whereas 

e  said  JoHS  Miltoh  and  JouN  Goodwin  are  botli  fled,  or  so 

llMcure  themselves  that  no  endeavoui's  used  for  their  np|irehenston 

•n  take  effect,  whereby  they  might  be  brought  to  legal  trial,  and 

Inerredly  receive    condign  punishment    for   their   treasons   and 


"  Now,  to  the  end  that  our  good  subjects  may  not  be  corrupted 

their  judgments  with    such   wicked    and    traitorous  principles 

are  dispersed  and  ecattered  throughout   the  before- mentioned 

iooks.  We,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  now 

ibled,  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  all  and  every 

n  and  persons  whatsoever  who  live  in  any  city,  borough,  or 

^- incorporate,   within    this    our    Kingdom   of  England,    the 

tknninion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  whose 
-ade  any  of  those  Books  are,  or  hereafter  thall  bo,  tliat  they, 
on  pain  of  our  high  displeasure  and  the  consequence  thereof,  do 
thvrith,  upon  publication  of  this  our  command,  or  within  ten 
rs  immediately  following,  deliver  or  raiuse  the  same  to  he  de- 
ered  to  the  Mayor,  Bailiffs,  or  other  Chief  Officer  or  Magiatratc, 
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in  any  of  the  said  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  incorporate,  where 
such  person  or  persons  do  live,  or,  if  living  out  of  any  dty, 
borough,  or  town  incorporate,  then  to  the  next  Justice  of  Peace 
adjoining  to  his  or  their  dwelling  or  place  of  abode,  or,  if  livii^ 
in  either  cff  our  Universities,  then  to  the  Yice-Ghancellor  of  thai 
University  where  he  or  they  do  reside. 

"  And,  in  default  of  such  voluntary  delivery,  which  we  do  erpecft 
in  observance  of  our  said  command,  That  then,  and  after  the  fcimfi 
before  limited  expired,  the  said  Chief  Magistrate  of  all  and  eveiy 
the  said  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  incorporate,  the  Justices  of 
Peace  in  their  several  counties,  and  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Our 
said  Universities  respectively,  are  hereby  commanded  to  seiie  and 
take  all  and  every  the  Books  aforesaid,  in  whose  hands  or  pos- 
session soever  they  shall  be  found,  and  certify  the  names  of  the 
offenders  to  our  Privy  Council. 

"  And  We  do  hereby  give  special  charge  and  command  to  tlw 
said  Chief  Magistrates,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  ChaDcellon» 
respectively,  that  they  cause  the  said  Books  which  shall  be  » 
brought  unto  any  of  their  hands,  or  seized  or  taken  as  aforesiid 
by  vii-tue  of  this  Our  Proclamation,  to  be  delivered  to  the  respectifO 
Sheriffs  of  those  Counties  where  they  respectively  live,  the  first  ui 
next  assizes  that  shall  after  happen ;  And  the  said  Sherift  are 
hereby  also  required,  in  time  of  holding  such  assizes,  to  cause  thf 
same  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman. 

"  And  We  do  further  straitly  charge  and  command  that  no  nufl* 
hereafler  presume  to  print,  sell,  or  disperse  any  of  the  aforesaid 
Books,  upon  pain  of  our  heavy  displeasure,  and  of  such  further 
punishment  as,  for  their  presumption  on  that  behalf,  may  any  way 
be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  this  realm, 

"  Given  at  Our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  13th  day  of  August  iH 
the  12th  year  of  Our  Reign,  1660." 

It  is  worth  observing  that,  though  the  Commons  had  movel 
for  such  a  proclamation  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  though  the 
order  to  the  Attorney- General  to  draft  it  had  been  given  at  ft 
Privy  Council  meeting  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  issue  of  it  had 
been  delayed  till  now.     It  is  worth  observing  also  that  there 
is  no  further  order  in  the  proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  Milton 
and  Goodwin,  both  of  whom  it  declares  to  have  evaded  all 
efforts  for  their  apprehension  hitherto,  but  only  for  the  sup- 
pression and  burning  of  their  books.     The  order  of  the  Com- 
mons of  June  16  remained  still  the  only  warrant  for  taking 
either  Milton  or  Goodwin  into  custody.     The  proclamation, 
however,  reminds  the  public  of  that  warrant,  and  of  the  fact 
that,  if  apprehended  by  it,  the  two  would,  in  accordance  with 
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e  instructions  of  the  Commons  at  the  time  of  the  warrant, 
be  brought  to  legal  trial  and  deservedly  receive  condign 
iinishment  for  their  treasons  and  oflfences."  Was  this  a  hint 
lat,  unless  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  speedily  to  agree 
bout  the  Indemnity  Bill,  the  Government  might  be  driven 
o  that  kind  of  independent  action  against  such  culprits  which 
.he  Commons  had  prescribed  for  Milton  and  Goodwin  together 
DTiginally,  though  they  had  afterwards  provided  otherwise  for 
Goodwin  ? 

After  conferences  and  struggles,  extending  over  another 

fortnight,  and  chiefly  by  Hyde's  expedients  for  compromise  of 

differences,  the  two  Houses  did  come  to  an  agreement.     The 

Commons  gave  up  Axtell   and   also  Adrian   Scroope;    they 

consented  that  Vane  and  Lambert  should  be  tried  capitally  if 

the  King  thought  fit,  *on  condition  that  there  should  be  a 

petition  from  the  two  Houses  themselves  for  their  lives ;  they 

induced  the  Lords  to   accept  their  final  vote  that  Hasilrig 

should  not  be  punished  capitally,  but  only  by  penalties  short 

of  life;  and,  on  the  great  question  of  the  regicides  that  had 

snrrendered  on  the  Proclamation,  and  were  therefore  entitled 

m  honour  to  some  grace,  they  yielded  so  far  as  to  consent 

that  there  should  be  no  formal  distribution  of  the  regicides 

into  those  to  be  prosecuted  capitally  and  those  to  be  pro- 

iwnted  non-capitally,  but  that  all  should  be  alike  liable  to 

capital  prosecution,  with  only  a  saving  clause  for  nineteen, 

to  the  effect  that,  if  condemned,  their  execution  should  be 

•topped  till  ordered  by  Act  of  Parliament.     And  so  at  last 

the  Bill  of  Indemnity  passed  the  two  Houses  on  the  28th  of 

August ;  and  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August,  it  received 

the  King's  assent.     An  abstract  of  it  as  it  then  became  law, 

and  as  it  stands  in  the  Statute-book,  has  been  given  (ante, 

pp.  54-56) ;  and  the  singular  and  important  fact  for  us  here 

is  that  Milton's  name  does  not  occur  in  it  from  beginning  to 

md.     He  had,  therefore,  the  full  benefit  of  the  indemnity, 

rithout  any  exception  whatever ;  and,  by  all  construction  of 

iw  and  equity,  the  order  of  the  Commons  of  June  16  for  his 

pecial  indictment  by  the  Attorney-General  was  quashed  and 

t  an  end.     It  was  at  an  end  also  for  Goodwin,  whom  the 
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Bill  did  mention  by  name,  including  him  among  eigbte^'* 
persons  incapacitated  perpetually  for  any  public  trust.  N  ^ 
even  this  brand  of  incapacitation  was  put  upon  Milton. 

There  is  no  greater  historical  puzzle  than  this  comple'^^ 
escape  of  Milton  after  the  Restoration.  It  amazed  people 
at  thetime^  "John  Goodwin  and  Milton,"  says  Burnet,  I  ^^ 
his  summary  account  of  the  fates  of  the  regicides,  ate^ 
expressing  his  surprise  that  Henry  Marten  escaped  with  ha^ 
life,  "  did  also  escape  all  censure,  to  the  surprise  of  all  people* - 
*'  Goodwin  had  so  often  not  only  justified,  but  magnified,  th^ 
*'  putting  the  King  to  death,  both  in  his  sermons  and  book^» 
"  that  few  thought  he  could  have  been  either  forgot  (►«■ 
"excused;  for  Peters  and  he  were  the  only  preachers  tk^'fc 
^*  spoke  of  it  in  that  strain.  But  'Goodwin  had  been 
'^  zealous  an  Arminian,  and  had  sown  such  division  amoi 
"  all  the  sectaries  upon  these  heads,  that  it  was  said  thi« 
"  procured  him  friends.  Upon  what  account  soever  it  w«5» 
"  he  was  not  censured.  Milton  had  appeared  so  boldly* 
"  though  with  much  wit,  and  great  purity  and  elegancy  oif 
"style,  against  Salmasius  and  others,  upon  that  argument  of 
"  putting  the  King  to  death,  and  had  discovered  such  violence 
"  against  the  late  King  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  againfirt> 
"  Alonarehy,  that  it  was  thouij;"ht  a  strange  omission  if  he 
'*  was  forgot,  and  an  odd  strain  of  clemency  if  it  was  intended 
"  he  should  be  forgiven.^'  There  are  several  inaccuracies  iti 
this  passage,  besides  the  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
ext<?nt  of  Milton's  demerits  shown  by  the  omission  of  aH 
reference  to  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates.  Goodwin- 
did  not  escape  all  censure,  but  was  expressly  named  among 
the  exceptions  in  the  Indemnity  Bill,  though  for  incapaci- 
tation only.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seeti, 
had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
though  he  emerged  unscathed  at  the   last.      All   the  more 

1  "  De  Miltono  et  captivis  quid  actum  Professor  Stem  (MilUm  und  seine  ^**'» 

fucrit  aui  agctur  proximis   tuis   mihi  IV.  196)  from  a  letter, dated  AmsterA*^^ 

.  rei^crihcs  "  ("  What  has  been  done  or  is  Ang.  10, 1060,  among  the  Sloane  T*^^'*" 

being  done  alwiit  Milton  and  the  pri-  (No.  619.  f.  42  a).    The  letter,  whi<^[i_J]^ 

souers  you  will  send  me  back  word  in  signed  '•  Q  N.  B.",  is  supposed  by   ""^^^ 

your  next,")  is  a  quotation  given  by  fessor  Stern  to  be  to  Haruib. 
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Loes  such  absolute  final  escape  in  his  case  require  to  be 
accounted  for.  Goodwin  was  dismissed  with  his  minor 
punishment,  if  Burnet  is  right,  because  his  Arminianism 
aud  years  of  hard  hitting  among  the  Calvinistic  sects  had 
^recommended  him  to  the  new  Anglican  clergy  as  a  pardon- 
able animal  after  all.  But  why  and  how  did  Milton,  with 
ten  times  Goodwin's  culpability,  escape  altogether  ?  The  wh^ 
lay  in  God's  will,  but  we  may  inquire  into  the  how. 

^Edward  Phillips,  writing  in  1694,  remembered  his  uncle's 
escape  thus: — "It  was  in  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew 
Close,    where    he    lived  till    the    Act   of  Oblivion    came 
forth ;  which,  it  pleased  God,  proved  as  favourable  to  him 
as  could  be  hoped   or  expected,  through  the  intercession 
"  of  some  that  stood   his   friends  both  in  Council  and  Par- 
"  liament :    particularly,   in    the    House    of   Commons,  Mr. 
"  Andrew  Marvell,  a  member  for  Hull,  acted  vigorously  in 
"  his  behalf,  and   made   a   considerable   party   for  him, — so 
*'that,  together  with  John  Goodwin  of  Coleman  Street,  he 
"was  only  so  far  excepted  as  not  to  bear  any  office  in  the 
**  Commonwealth."     Phillips   ought   not   to  have  made  this 
blunder  of  representing  his  uncle  as  excepted  for   incapaci- 
tation along  with  Goodwin,  when  the  curious  fact  was  that 
he  escaped  even  that  small  punishment;  but  the  rest  of  the 
passage  is  .valuable.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marvell, 
the  fine  and  faithful  man,  did  exert  himself  to  the  uttermost 
for  his  friend  and  late  co-secretary.      Another  tradition  comes 
to  08  from  the  painter  Richardson,   born  about    1665.     In 
his  Life  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  his  notes  on  Paradise  Losty 
m  1734,  there  is  the  following  passage  about  Milton's  escape: 
"""Some  secret  cause  must  be   recurred   to   in   accounting 
"  for  this  indulgence.     I  have  heard  that  Secretary  Morrice 
(    "and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  were  his   friends,  and   managed 
"niakters  artfully  in  his  favour.     Doubtless  they  or   some- 
** body  else  did;  and  they  very  probably,  as  being  very  powerful 
*' Mends  at  that  time;  but  still  how  came  they  to  put  their 
interest  on  such  a  stretch  in  favour  of  a  man  so  notoriously 
"  obnoxious  ?    Perplexed  and  inquisitive  as  I  was,  I  at  length 
"found  out  the  secret;  which  he  from  whom  I  had  it  thought 
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'*  he  had  communicated  to  me  long  ago,  and  wondered  he  bad 
'*  not.  I  will  no  longer  keep  you  in  expectation :  'twas  Si^ 
'^  William  Davenant  obtained  his  release,  in  return  for  his  owH 
**  life  procured  by  Milton's  interest  when  himself  was  unde^ 
"condemnation,  afino  1650.  A  life  was  owing  to  Milton* 
"  and  'twas  paid  nobly,  Milton's  for  Davenant 's  at  Davenant'^ 
*  intercession.  The  management  of  the  affair  in  the  CommonSy 
"  whether  by  signifying  the  King's  desire  or  otherwisey 
"  was  perhaps  by  those  gentlemen  named. — It  will  now  be 
*'  expected  I  should  declare  what  authority  I  have  for  Hob 
*^  story.  My  first  answer  is,  Mr.  Pope  told  it  me.  Whence 
"had  he  it?  From  Mr.  Betterton.  Sir  William  was  his 
"  patron. — To  obtain  full  credit  to  this  piece  of  secret  history" 
"  'twill  be  necessary  to  digress  a  little,  if  indeed  it  be  » 
"  digression.  Betterton  was  prentice  to  a  bookseller,  John 
"  Holden,  the  same  who  printed  Davenant's  GondiberL  There 
**  Sir  William  saw  him,  and,  persuading  his  master  to  ptrt 
"  with  him,  brought  him  first  on  the  stage.  Betterton  then. 
"  may  be  well  allowed  to  know  this  transaction,  from  the 
"  fountain  head." — This  interesting  tradition,  so  circumstaa' 
tiated  as  having  come  from  Davenant  himself,  through 
Betterton  and  Pope,  also  deserves  attention. 

Although     Mar  veil    must    have    done    his    utmost,  and 
Davenant,  we  may  well  believfe,  took  part,  neither  of  theitij 
nor  the  two  together,  could  have  effected  anything,  had  nat 
men  of  greater  influence  concurred.     Marvell,  though  not  »t^ 
inactive  member  of  the  House,  was  hardly  of  much  regard 
there  ;   and    Davenant's   influence   was   only  that  of  a  noa* 
parliamentary  veteran  restored  to  his  laureateship  and  dramatic 
activity,  and  popular  with  the  courtiers.     The  pardon  in  this 
case  was  not  a  something  to  be  obtained  by  earnest  private 
application  to  any    one  great   person  or  even  to  the  Privy 
Council.  It  had  to  be  managed  as  part  of  a  great  and  intricate 
business  going  through  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
there  were  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  tempers,  where  everythiag 
was  openly  debated,  and  where  an  indiscreet  word  or  motio^ 
in  Milton's  favour,  rousing  Prynne    or   others,  might  ha"^^ 
marred  all.     In  short,  after  the  minutest  study  I  have 
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f  to  give  to  the  subject,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Milton's 
ipe  was  the  result  of  a  powerful  organization  in  his  behalf, 
ting  a  number  of  influences^  and  most  skilfully  and 
iningly  conducted. 

Chat  part  of  Richardson^s  tradition  which  mentions  Monk's 
ther-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  and  Monk's  intimate 
nd,  Secretary  Morrice,  as  having  "  managed  mattei*s  art- 
y"  in  Milton's  favour,  is  as  significant  as  it  is  credible. 
jy  were  men  of  weight  in  the  Commons,  and  could  com- 
ad  Monk's  immediate  adherents  in  that  House  for  anything 
y  wanted.  Then  Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  still  more  a  lead- 
man  in  the  House,  and  with  all  the  credit  of  having 
n  the  chief  manager  of  the  Restoration  along  with  Monk, 
bmid  afterwards,  under  his  higher  title  of  Earl  of  Angle- 
,  on  intimate  terms  with  Milton,  visiting  him  often,  and 
luch  coveting  his  society  and  converse,"  to  the  day  of  his 
th;  and  this  points,  if  not  to  an  acquaintance  between 
tn  before  the  Restoration,  at  least  to  the  origin  of  the 
sequent  acquaintance  in  Annesley's  hearty  cooperation 
r  in  Milton's  behalf.  But  persons  more  powerful  still 
st  have  at  least  concurred.  Not  a  particular  in  the  Bill 
Indemnity,  though  it  belonged  to  Parliament  and  to 
•liament  only,  but  must  have  been  discussed  privately  by 
de  and  his  colleagues  of  £he  Junto  or  Cabinet,  if  not  by 
J  Privy  Council  as  such.  Annesley  and  Morrice  were  of  the 
ivy  Council  and  near  to  the  Junto,  and  Monk  as  one  of  the 
iefe  of  the  Junto  had  all  deference  paid  him  ;  but  every- 
ing  depended,  in  last  resort,  on  Hyde.  Had  Hyde  been 
solute  against  Milton,  had  he  given  the  word  that  Milton 
Qst  be  left  to  his  fate,  no  exertions  to  the  contrary  would 
ive  availed.  Now,  Hyde  certainly  did  not  like  Milton. 
e  liad  taken  sufficient  note  when  abroad  of  Milton's  suc- 
Jssive  publications  in  defence  of  the  Regicide.  *'  Since  so 
impious  and  scurrilous  a  pamphlet  as  that  written  by 
Milton"  Hyde  had  written  from  St.  Germains,  Aug.  27, 
K2,  to  one  of  his  correspondents  in  Germany,  "  hath  found 
'  the  way  into  Germany  (where  we  hope  it  found  the  same 
'exemplary  reproach   and  judgment   it  met  in  France),   I 
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"suppose  that  book  written  by  Salmasius  bath  likewise f*> 
"  thither  ^."     The  reference  here,  of  course,  is  to  Milton's  T}^ 
fenslo  Prifna^  out  since  1651.     Copies  had  got  into  Grerman^ 
and  Hyde  hoped  the  book  of  Salmasius,  to  which  it  was  ai 
answer,  was  also  in  circulation  there.     Again,  writing  fron 
Paris  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  Jan.  18,  1652-3,  Hyde  had  sai< 
"Nothing  is  heard  of  Milton's  book  being   translated  int< 
"  French  2."  This  referred  to  the  Eikonokl^isteSy  Durie's  Frencl 
translation   of  which  was  then  just  out  in  London,  thougl 
Hyde  was  uncertain  of  the  fact.     "  Though  Jo.  Jane  be  really 
"  an  able  man,"  proceeds  Hyde  in  the  same  letter,  "  are  his 
"  writings,  if  translated,  weighty  enough  to  gain  credit  in 
"  other  languages  ? "     The  reference  here  was  to  the  anony- 
mous Eikon  Aklasios  of  1651  in  answer  to  Milton's  Elhrno- 
klastes.      The   author   of   that   book^   was  Joseph   Jane,  J 
lawyer  of  some  kind;  and  Jane   himself  and   others  wer€ 
urging  Hyde  to  have  his  book  translated  into  French,  so  tha^ 
there  might  be  an  antidote   to   Durie's    translation  of  tb< 
Eikaitokla^tes  when  it  reached  France.    As  Hyde  had  hinted 
the  translation  recommended   had  not   been  thought  wortl 
w^hile,  Jane's  book  being  a  wretchedly  silly  one;  but,  as  lat4 
as  April  27,    1654,  one   of  Hyde's  correspondents  is  foun^ 
writing :  '*  Mr.  Jos.  Jane  desires  to  know  whether  his  bool 
"  against  Milton  has  been  translated  into  French,  as  a  Jersey 
"  man  undertook  that  task  :   he  thinks  that,  were  it  printed 
'*  in  French  and  dispersed,  it  might  do  some  good  especially 
"since  Milton's  book  is  now  printed  in  French  in  England*. 
Altogether,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Milton  had  beei 
an  object  of  very  considerable  attention  to  Hyde  while  abroac 
and  that,  when  Hyde  was  back  in  London,  and  in  the  Pn 
miership,  Milton  had  no  reason  to  expect  much  mercy  from  hir 
Undoubtedly,  however,  Hyde  must  have  given  his  consent 
the  proj)osaI  that  Milton  should  be  spared.     One  may  imagi' 
a  generous  relenting  in  one  who  was  a  scholar  and  man 
letters  himself  towards  an  enemy  of  such  indubitable  abili 

1  Calendar  of  the   Clarendon  State  ^  See  account  of  it,  in  Vol.  IV. 

Tapers  by  Mr.  Macray,  II.  145.  349-350. 

-  Ibid.  171.  *  Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  St 

Papers  by  Mr.  Macray,  II.  339. 
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ind   such  high   literary  reputation ;    and   one  may  imagine   - 

also  how  the  fact  of  Milton's  blindness  and  desolation  would 

operate  in  his  favour  in  any  heart  capable  of  pity.     Indeed, 

we  must  suppose  these  two  feelings, — admiration  of  Milton's 

intellectual   power,    though    it   had    been  exerted   on    what 

was  now  called  the  wrong  side,  and  pity  for  his  blind  and 

disabled   condition, — to   have   been   the  chief  motives  with 

many  in   being  active   for   bringing   him    off,    or   at   least 

not  vehement  for  his   punishment.     The   extent  of  Hyde's 

kindness   can   hardly   have   been   more   than    a  promise    to 

Annesley,  Morrice,  and  Clarges,  that,   if  they  could  succeed 

in  keeping  Milton  from  beii)g  named  among  the  exceptions 

to  the  Indemnity  Bill  in  the  Commons,  he  would  not  himself 

disturb  that  arrangement  in  the  Lords,  and  would  advise  his 

Majesty    to    be    satisfied.      On    some    such    understanding 

Annesley,  Morrice,  and  Clarges  must  have  acted,  Davenant 

assisting  and  stimulating  their  efforts  ;  and  whatever  could  be 

done  by  talking  and  negotiating  among  likely  members  not 

on  the  Government  bench,  and  representing  to  them  what 

a  man  Milton  was,  and  how  unnecessary  it  was  to  proceed 

against  him  capitally,  was  done,  we  may  be  sure,  by  honest 

Andrew  Marvell. 

The  business,  we   repeat,  was   one  of  extreme   difficulty, 

and  the  least  mismanagement  might  have  been  fatal.     Two 

things,  one  can  see,  were  essential.     In  the  first  place,  it  had 

to  be  contrived,  if  possible,  that  Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and 

^aghirafes  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  recollection. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  very  title  of  that  pamphlet 

to  have  been  read  in  the  House,  especially  if  the  date  and 

other  circumstances  had  been  explained,  without  such  instant 

eflPect  as  would  have  been  disastrous  and  irretrievable.  "  Why, 

here  is  a  regicide-in-chief,"  would  have  been  the  cry;  ^'  here 

is  the  very  penman  of  the  regicides,  who  was  compassing  and 

imagining  the  King's  death  on  paper  while  he  was  still  alive, 

equally  with  Cook,  the  prosecuting  counsel,  in  his  speeches  at 

the  trial,  and  with  Peters  in  his  preachings  to  the  soldiers." 

Any  incautious  mention  of  that  pamphlet  of  1648-9  would 

have  been  ruinous;  and  hardly  less  desirable  was  any  reference 
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to  Milton's  lagt  pamphlet  of  all,  faia  Saady  6 
to  eatabUnh  a  Free  Commomeealth,  of  bo  late  a  date  as  ] 
1660,  and  still  in  men's  minds  as  his  dying  defiance  o 
Restoration.     On  the  other  band,  direct  and  open  pre 
aa    if  for   bringing   Milton  off,  would   hare   been  stnpid 
imprudent.     On  the  contrary,  he  most  be  named,  and  uaqj) 
distinctly  among   the  cnminale ;   offences  of  his   most ;' 
specified ;  and  the  procedure  mnet  be  as  if  for  his  severe  ■ 
Bnffictent  puniehment.     Otherwise  Prynne  woald  have  bf 
on  the  floor  of  the  Honee,  and  no  entreaty  coald  have  t^ja^ 
kit  mouth.     Hence  the   method   actually  adopted.     On  I 
16tb  of  Jane   there  was   the  Beeolntion  for  the   arrest 
Milton,  for  moving  the  King  to  call  in  copies  of  his  D^i» 
Prima   and   Eiiattoiiat/et   for   public   burning,   and   for  i 
structing  the  Attorney -General  to  prosecute  him  and  Goodl 
by  specinl  imlictment.      That  fastened  full  attention  on  t 
two  most  celebrated  of  Milton's  defences  of  the  regicide,  t 
two  that  everybody  remembered,  though  not  legally  the  wot 
It  held  out  a  prospect  that  Milton  would  soon  be  at  tlie  I 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  that  thence  he  could  hardly  dep 
with  less  than  a  death  sentence.     From  that  moment,  i 
curdingly,  he  could  be  supposed  set  aside  and  disposed 
'and  the  House  could  go  on  settling  the  fates  of  other  ciii 
nals  by  the  Indemnity  Bill  itself.     To  prevent  Milton's  e 
from  coming  up  again  in  connexion  with  the  Indemnity  B 
as  Goodwin's  had  done  within  two  days  aftor  his  ci»yuDOti 
with  Milton  in  the  resolutions  of  the  I6th  of  June,  was  ti 
the  policy.    Till  the  Indemnity  Bill  should  be  tfarongti  t 
two    Houses,   the  Attorney-General's   indictment   must 
supposed  hanging  over  Milton,  and  the  police  in  seardi 
him.     "  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps  very  diligeo 
pursued,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  there  may  be  something 
the  shrewd  remark, — though,  as  Peters,  who  wa4  "  diligfoi 
pursued,"  evaded  capture  till  the  end  of  Angnst,  it  is  ) 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  search  for  Milton  was  a 
pretended  or  alack.     There   is   a   story,  first  put  in  pt 
by  Warton,  on   information  from   the  critic  Thomas  Ty 
(1726-1787),  that  Milton's  frieadfi,  to    divert  the  seat 
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spread  the  rumour  that  he  was  dead,  and  got  up  a  mock 
funeral  to  confirm  the  report,  and  that  the  King  afterwards 
laughed  heartily  over  the  trick.     The  story  may  be  at  once 
set  aside  as  a  myth.     There  is  no  mention  of  the  rumour,  or 
of  the  funeral,  in  the  London  newspapers  of  the  time,  where 
such  a  thing  would  almost  certainly  have  been  turned  into  a 
paragraph;  the  mock-funeral  trick  was  a  stale  one;  and,  if 
any  one  will  try  to  conceive  the  alleged  mock-funeral   in 
Milton's  case,  in  the  visual  form  of  a  procession  from  some 
house^  he  will  see  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  happened, 
except  by  absurdly  inviting  attention  to  Milton's  real  hiding- 
place,  or  subjecting  some  other  house  and  a  number  of  persons 
to  unnecessary  inquiry.     In  fact,  it  mattered  little,  for  the 
real  issue^  whether  Milton  remained  in  his  hiding  in  Bar- 
tholomew Close  or  was  captured  and  put  in  prison.     What 
really  mattered  was  that  he  should  be  still  thought  of  by  the 
pnbhc  as  a  delinquent  reserved   for   the    law.      Hence  the 
Appearance,  August  13,  when  the  Indemnity  Bill  was  hang- 
ing in  its  last  stage  between  the  Commons  and  the  Lords, 
of   the    King's    proclamation    about   Milton    and   Goodwin. 
One  may  discern  some  meaning  in   Milton's  favour   in  the 
delay  of  that  proclamation  for  so  many  weeks  after  it  had 
^>een  moved   for  in   the  Commons,  and  actually  ordered  by 
^^e   Council.     Nor   can  one  read  the  proclamation  without 
doting  the   enormous   advantage   given   to   Milton   by  the 
DQiention  only  of  his  Eikonoklastes  and  his  Befensio  Prima  as 
Ilia  treasonable  books,  and  the  total  suppression^  more  par- 
ticularly, of  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^  the  pre- 
cursor by  three  months  of  Goodwin's  Obstructors  of  Justice^  the 
^^^  book  of  Goodwin's  mentioned  in  the  same  proclamation. 
1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  advantage  to  Milton  was 
■ficidental.     How  easily,  but  for  subtle  pre-arrangement,  the 
l^teamble  of  the  proclamation  might  have  run  thus:  **  Whereas 
JoHK  Milton,  late  of  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
^  hath  published   in   print    several   Books,  whereof  one, 
^titled  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates :  j)roving  fiat  it  is 
W*^»  and  hath  been  held  so  through  all  ages^for  any  who  have 
^^jwoer^  to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King,  and,  after 
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due  conviction y  to  depose  and  put  him  to  death,  was  in  pre- 
paration by  the  said  John  Milton  while  our  dear  Father,  his 
late  sacred  Majesty  of  glorious  memory,  was  still  alive,  and 
was  put  forth   in   London  a  fortnight   after  his  Majesty's 
execrable  murder,  and  whereof  these  following  also  contain 
sundry  treasonable  passages  against  Us  and  our  Government, 
and  most  impious  endeavours  to  justify  the  said  horrid  and 
unnatural  murder :   to  wit,  one  entitled/'  &c,  I    Had  such  a 
proclamation  appeared,  would  there  not  have  been  a  necessity, 
even  at  that  stage,  for  Lords  and  Commons  to  go  back  upon 
Milton's  case,  retract  the  mere  order  for  his  indictment  by 
the  Attorney-General,  and  insert  him  by  name  in  the  In- 
demnity Bill,  beside  Hugh  Peters,  among  the  unpardonable 
regicides  ?   There  had  been  precaution  against  this ;  only  the 
order  for  indictment  by  regular  process  was  left  hanging  over 
Milton ;  and,  sixteen  days  afterwards,  when  the  Houses  had 
put  their  last  touches  to  the  Indemnity  Bill,  and  the  King 
had  given  his  assent  to  it  (August  29),  it  came  forth  without 
Milton's  name  in  it  anywhere  or  anyhow,  so  that  the  order 
for  his  indictment  was  made  waste  paper  by  that  fact,  and 
he  could  walk  abroad  an  absolutely  free  man. 

Not  all  at  once,  it  seems.  It  was  fated  that  Milton  should, 
for  a  while,  experience  the  inside  of  a  prison.  We  know  for 
certain,  by  the  words  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  13th  rf 
August,  that  he  remained  uncaptured  then ;  but  it  is  as 
certain  that  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  had  him 
in  custody  some  little  time  afterwards. — It  is  just  possible 
that  this  official,  "  James  Norfolke,  Esq.,"  tracked  out 
Milton's  hiding-place  between  the  proclamation  on  the  13th 
and  the  passing  of  the  Indemnity  Bill  on  the  29th,  and  so 
had  him  in  custody  before  the  order  for  his  arrest  of  June  16 
could  be  considered  legally  cancelled.  In  that  case,  Milton 
was  lying  in  some  prison  when  the  Indemnity  Bill  was  re- 
ceiving those  last  touches  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  when 
there  were  the  first  burnings  of  his  books  by  the  hangman* 
These  seem  to  have  begun  in  London  on  the  27th  of  Augusti 
two  days  before  the  passing  of  the  Indemnity  Bill,  but  to 
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repeated  several  times  through  the  following  week 
y^s^  as  eopies  came  to  hand.  "  This  week^  according 
rmer  proclamation,"  say  the  newspapers  of  Sept. 
•0,  "  several  copies  of  those  infamous  books  made 
i  Goodwin  and  John  Milton  in  justification  of  the 
nurder  of  our  late  glorious  sovereign  King  Charles 
;t  were  solemnly  burnt  at  the  session  house  in  the 
ley  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman."  Such 
in  London  and  Westminster  were  but  the  signal  for 

that  were  to  continue  for  some  time  in  different 
the  country,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
o{  copies  of  the  several  books  that  have  come  down 
vn  day  that  people  took  very  little  trouble  to  obey 
jty's  strict  order  for  their  surrender,  and  that  there 
ery  general  visitation  of  libraries  to  secure  copies, 
ave  been  not  inconvenient  for  Milton  to  be  under 

key  himself  while  they  were  burning  his  books. — 
ivhole,  however,  Phillips's  words,  already  quoted, 
ply  that  his  uncle  was  not  in  custody  at  the  passing 
demnity  Bill.  He  takes  no  notice  of  his  uncle's 
dent  at  all,  having  apparently  forgotten  it ;  but  he 

if  his  uncle  came  out  of  Bartholomew  Close,  and 
be  led  about  the  streets  again,  the  moment  the  Bill 
In  that  case  his  arrest  was  a  subsequent  affair,  of 
e  date  is  uncertain.  The  likeliest  time  would  be 
e  seven  weeks  of  the  recess  of  Parliament  from  Sept. 
)v.  6.  The  sergeant-at-arms,  arguing  with  himself 
^as  no  business  of  his  to  regard  the  order  of  the 
I  of  June  16  for  Milton's  arrest  as  cancelled  by  the 
that  at  all  events  he  had  fees  to  expect  from  Milton 
}ting  him  out  of  his  grasp,  seems  to  have  ventured 
lending  him.  The  Indemnity  Bill,  indeed,  positively 
inder  damages  and  other  penalties,  such  arresting  or 

of  any  one  who  could  plead  the  benefit  of  it ;  but 
bike  had  the  extraordinary  warrant  of  the  House  of 
J  itself  for  Milton's  arrest,  and  could  allege  that, 
tie  House  had  sat  a  fortnight  after  the  passing  of  the 
y  Bill,  they  had  not  repealed  the  warrant.     It  was 

•  0 
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not  for  him  to  assume  it  to  be  repealed  or  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  Indemnity  Bill.     In  fact,  it  Was  the  interest  of  offieiak 
generally  that  persons  who  had  been  in  peculiar  danger  should 
not  escape  by  merely  pleading  the  Indemnity,  but  should  be 
induced  to  obtain  double  assurance   of  their  safety  by  the 
process  of  applying  for  their  pardons  individually  under  the 
great  seal  or  privy  seal  in  terms  of  the  Indemnity,  and  so 
yielding  clerks  and  other  gentlemen  their  proper  perquisites. 
It  may  have  been  no  great  mishap  to  Milton  if  Mr.  No^ 
folke  did  capture  him  early  in  the  recess,  and  prevent  him 
from  being  seen  in  the  streets  through  all  that  time.     It  wai 
the  dreadful  time  of  the  trials  of  the  regicides,  and  of  ihe 
hangings  and  quarterings  of  Harrison,  Carew,  Cook,  Hagb 
Peters,  Scott,  Clements,  Scroope,  and  Jones^  at  Charing  Ctob; 
and  Axtell   and  Hacker   at  Tyburn  (Oct.  13-19).      Milttm 
had  known  those  men,  or  most  of  them  ;  some  of  them  nutf 
have  been  his  familiars ;  Harrison  must  have  been  a  man  afltf. 
his  own  heart  in  many  things.     The  horror  of  that  week  ok 
bloodshed,  we  shall  suppose,  passed  round  Milton  in  LondoD 
while  he  was  immured  somewhere,  and  it  was  impossible  fiii< 
any  of  the  mobs  coming  from  the  executions  to  surround  Uvt^ 
in  a  chance  walk  in  any  bye-way,  and  salute  him  in  mob-   ] 
{'ash ion  as  the  blind  regicide  who  had  been  left  unhanged-   ; 
The  various  proceedings  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Chnrc** 
of    England   having   also    passed,   including    his    Majesty  ^ 
assurance  to  the  Presbyterians,  by  his  Declaration  coneenam^ 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of  October  25,  that  the  episcopacy  no^ 
set  up  was  not  to  be  high  episcopacy,  but  a  moderate  »iK> 
limited    episcopacy,   much   after  Ushers   model,   the   reocB^ 
came  to  an  end  and  the  two  Houses  reassembled.      Frotfi 
November  6,  when  they  did  reassemble,  they  had  so  much 
to  do  with  their  revenue  debates,  their  bill  for  the  attaindtf 
of  the  dead  regicides,  and  other  matters,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  December  that  they  could  attend  to  the  case  of  = 
Milton.     On  that  day,  which  was  a  Saturday,  they  did  attend 
to  it.     „  Ordered  that  Mr.  Milton,  now  in  custody  of  thd  j 
*'  sergeant- at- arms  attending   this  House,  be  forthwith  re-  \ 
*'  leased,  paying  his  fees,''  is  the  eiitry  on  the  subject  in  the 
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joomals.     In  other  words,  the  House  had  concluded  that  most 

certainly  Milton  must  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Indemnity 

Bill,  but  that,  as  he  had  been  arrested  by  authority  of  an 

order  of  theirs  of  older  date,  the  sergeant-at-arms  must  not 

lose  his  money.     The  money  seems  to  have  been  forthcoming 

at  once,  enabling  Milton  to  leave  prison  that  day  and  to 

spend  the  Sunday  with  his  friends.     But  the  fees  demanded 

by  Mr.  Norfolke  had  been  exorbitant ;  and  on  the  Monday 

(Dec.  17)^  '*  a  complaint  having  been  made  that  the  sergeant- 

**at-arm8  had  demanded  excessive  fees  for  the  imprisonment 

**  of  Mb.  Milton,"  it  was  ordered  **  that  it  be  referred  to 

^*the  committee  for  privileges  to  call  Mr.  Milton  and  the 

**  Sergeant  before  them,  and  to  determine  what  is  fit  to  be 

^  given  the  Sergeant  for  his  fees  in  this  case."     Such  is  the 

entry  in  the  journals ;  but  on  other  authority  we  learn  that 

the  fees  demanded  had  been  .i^'lSO,  a  sum  equal  to  about 

£¥X)  now.     On  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  it  was 

Mr.  Andrew  Marvell  that  made  the  complaint  in  Milton's 

Mudf  and  obtained  Ihe  modifying  order,  and  that  he  was 

fleconded  by  "Colonel  King  and  Colonel  Shapcott,"  while, 

wi  the  contrary,   Sir  Heneage  Finch  observed  that  Milton 

*wa8  Latin  Secretary  to  Cromwell  and  deserved  hanging." 

^  Colonel  King  so  mentioned  I  take  to  have  been  Edward 

Eng,  one  of  the  members  fur  Great  Grimsby,  and  the  Colonel 

Sh^KSott  to  have  been  Robert  Shapcott,  one  of  the  members 

w  Tiverton.    It  may  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  they  had  been 

^ootmg  those  acting  in  Milton's  interest  all  through.  It  would 

oe  carious  if  the  Edward  Kiug  of  this  occasion  were  some 

wtoive  of  the  Edward  King  of  Lycidas^, 

Hflton,  on  being  fully   restored   to   liberty  in   December 
1680,  did  not  return  to  his  former  house  in   Petty  France, 
bot^  as  his  nephew  tells  us,  ''  took  a  house  in  Holbom,  near 
Bed  Lion   Fields.*'      He  had  lived  in  Holbom,  it  may  be 

1  Iliinipe's  Memoir  of  Milton ;  Todd*s  1660 ;  Commons  Journals  of  dates ;  Pari. 

life,  p.  116  ffor  the  burning  of  Milton's  Hist.  IV.  162,  adding  the  details  of  Dec. 

looks  as  early  as  the  27th  Aug.)  ;  Par-  17,  as  I  imagine,  from  the  contemporary 

JnUHHgehHT  of  Sept.  3—10,  MS.  diary  used  in  aid  of  the  Journals. 

0  % 
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remembered,  once  before:  viz.  from  about  September  1647, 
when  he  broke  up  his  school-establishment  in  the  Barbican, 
to  March  1648-9,  when  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
first  Council  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth.     The  part  of 
Holbom  where  he  now  took  a  house,  however,  was  not  that 
part,  on  the  south  side,  where  he  had  formerly  had  his  quarters 
among  the  houses  opening  backward  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
but  was  on  the  north  side,  nearer  Bloomsbury,  where  Holbom 
has  now  Red  Lion  Square  behind  it.     Both  the  Square  and 
the  "  Fields  "  which  preceded  it  derived  their  name  from  the 
Ked  Lion  Inn,  once  the  largest  inn  in  Holborn.     Milton's 
new  house,  taken  only  till  he  could  find  one  more  suitable, 
must  have  been  some  small  tenement  near  the  bustle  of  the 
Inn,  with  the  Fields  behind  it.     There  he  began  life  over 
again  after  the  Restoration,  looking  about  in  the  havoc  caosed 
by  that  event,  as  a  blind  man  could  look  ^. 

What  had  become,  during  Milton's  abscondence  and  impri- 
sonment, of  those  public  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  most 
intimately  associated  through  the  time  of  his  secretaryshipf 
and  of  whom  his  recollections  were  strongest  ? 

Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  dead  two  years ;  but,  in  December 
1660,  thoughts  would  revert  even  to  him,  if  only  because  thej 
had  then  resolved  to  drag  his  body  from  its  tomb  and  han^ 
it  up  at  Tyburn,  They  were  to  do  the  same  with  the  bo45 
of  Bradshaw,  and  that  would  recall  also  Bradshaw's  hviu^S 
image  and  valued  friendship.  Richard  Cromwell  had  yraM^' 
ished  for  the  time  abroad.  Henry  Cromwell  was  in  Englaa^ 
signifying  his  complete  submission  to  his  present  Majesty  * 
government  in  any  way  that  should  not  be  inconsistent  wifc*^ 
his  "  natural  love  to  his  late  father,"  pleading  also  that  in  tta* 
time  of  his  government  of  Ireland  he  had  proved  himself  *>^ 
be  no  fanatic  in  politics,  inasmuch  as  he  had  "  encouraged  * 
learned  ministry,"  "maintained  several  bishops,"  and  be^"*^ 
favourable  to  the  king^s  friends/'  and  hoping  that  those  thin^^ 
would  be  considered,  and  that  he  and  his  family  might  T^ 
allowed  to  live  on  in  peace,  with  some  fragment  of  their  Iri^*^ 


1  Phillips's  Memoir ;  Cimingfaam^s  Handbook  of  LoikLoU;  Art  Red  Lion 
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^states  confirmed  to  them  \     Of  the  regicides  that  had  been 
especially  known  to  Milton,  besides  any  that  were  dead  before 
the  Restoration,  or  had  been  hanged  and  quartered  since,  there 
was  Whalley,  one  of  the  condemned  fiigitives,  and  to  be  heard 
of  no  more.     Milton's  .especial   friend  Vane,  and  Lambert, 
whose  exploits  for  the  Commonwealth  he  had  also  celebrated, 
were   prisoners  for  life,  with  the  possibility  of  the  scaffold 
expressly  reserved  for  either  or  both.     Overton,  Milton's  best 
beloved  of  all  the  republican  soldiers,  was  in  no  such  extreme 
danger,  and  might  even  have  expected  to  be  in  some  favour 
with  the  new  powers  on  account  of  his  memorable  imprison- 
ment through  the  Protectorate.     He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  an  object  of  special  suspicion  just  at  the  time  of  Milton's 
release ;  for  a  note  of  news  in  Mercurim  PuUicus  for  Dec. 
13-20, 1660,  is  that  "  Colonel  Robert  Overton,  formerly  called 
Major-General  Overton,  is  sent  to  the  Tower,"  and  one  finds 
elsewhere  that  a  porter  living  in   St.  Andrew's,   Holborn, 
gave  evidence  that  week  that  he  had  been  ''employed  by 
"  Major-General  Overton  to  pack  and  carry  divers  trunks  and 
"bedding  from  Counsellor  Vaughan's,  Holborn  Bar,  to  Mr. 
"  Stanbridge's,  Three  Leg  Alley,  Fetter  Lane  ^ ."     Cromwell's 
son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  Milton's  friend   from  their  boyhood, 
was  now  past  all  his  greatness,  and  more  permanently  under  a 
^     doud  than  Overton.     He  was  one  of  those  incapacitated  for 
life  by  the  Indemnity  Bill;  in  which  list  also  were  Desborough, 
Sydenham,  and  Pickering,  three  of  the  Councillors  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Protectorate  for  whom  Milton  had  expressed  his 
particular  respect.     On  the  same  list  were  St.  John,  whom  he 
must  have  known  well,  and  John  Goodwin,  connected  with  him 
J^ow  60  notoriously.     Lawrence,  Whitlocke,  Strickland,  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  four  others  of  the  Councillors  of  the  Com^ 
roonwealth  grouped  for  such  honourable  mention  by  Milton  in 
1654,  were  not  among  the  formally  incapacitated,  but  were 
quite  out  of  public  view,  with  small  chance  of  further  activity. 
Sidney,  indeed,  had  not  dared  to  return  to  England  from  that 
^l>a8gy  to  Denmark  on  which  he  had  been  sent  in  July  1659 

_^  Hn.  Greenes    Calendar  of  State       Henry  Cromwell. 

'^Pen,  1600—1,  p.   619:   Petition  of         2  Ibid.  p.  418 ;  and  Jferc  Pttd.  of  date. 
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bv  the  Restored  Rump.     There  were  reports  of  his  still  incur- 
able republicanism,  and  of  the  dreadful  things  he  had  been 
paying  and  doing"  in  that  spirit  at  Copenhagen.    Congratalated 
there  by  some  one  on  not  having  been  one  of  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  sentencing  Charles  or  signing  his  death-warrant, 
though  he  had  been  nominally  one  of  his  judges^  '*  OuiHyT* 
he  had  exclaimed:  "why,  it  was  the  just^st  and  bravest  action 
that  "  ever  was  done  in  England  or  anywhere  else  " ;  and,  on 
hearing  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  him,  he  had  gone  ta 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  asked  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the   design,   ^^  Est  ce  not  re  bandit  ?^^  meaning  Charles  IP. 
How  different  the  fate  of  that  Montague,   "  of  the  highest 
ability  and  the  best  culture   and  accomplishments,"  whom 
Milton  had  praised  on  that  account  in    1654  in   the  eame 
sentence  in  which  he  had  noticed  Sidney  for  his  '*  illustrious 
name,"  and  who  had  been  conjoined  with  Sidney  aA  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  Rump  in  his  mission  to  the  Baltic  Courts. 
It  was  during  that  mission  that  he  had  first  veered  round  to 
Charles ;  and  now  he  was  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Charles'^ 
great  liegeman,  with  Milton^s  farewell  blessing. 

So  much  for  those  eminent  leaders  and  statesmen  of  th.© 
Commonwealth  to  whom  Milton's  personal  relations  had  beeTi 
closest.     But  we  must  not  forget  Thurloe  and  Milton's  othft?^ 
colleagues  or  acquaintances  of  the  Council  Office.   Thurloe  hiU^ 
been  handsomely  forgiven,  and  might  have  been  taken  int^ 
Charles's  service,  with  fine  prospects,  had  he  chosen  ;  but  b^ 
preferred  being  remembered  by  posterity  as  Oliver *s  secretary 
only,  and  was  to  spend  his  few  remaining  years  in  private 
between  his  country-place  in  Oxfordshire  and  his  chambers  ttx 
Lincoln^s  Inn  ^,      Jessop,   one   of  the   two    chief  clerks  ii* 
Cromwell's  council  office  under  Thurloe,  had  accommodate^ 
himself  to  the  Restoration,  had  been  clerk  to  the  House  oi 
Commons  in  the  Convention  Parliament  from  the  beginningTf 
and  had  obtained  a  patent  of  that  office  for  life,  with  hope^ 
of  other  good  things  ^.     As  clerk  of  the  Commons,  he  mas' 

'   English    Cycl.,    Article    Algernon  his  State  Papers. 
Sidney,    with    (luotations    there    from  ^  Commons  Journals,  April  25,  aP-*^ 

letters  between  Sidney  and  liis  father.  Sept.  11  and  13,  1660. 

2  Birch's  Life  of  Thurloe,  prefixed  to 


ired  to  delivor  up  to  Jc-^sop  all  parliamentary  papers 
session  ^,  and  was  now  therefore  a  retire  1  Cromwel- 
al,  frrim  whom  a  visit  to  ]\filton  would  he  nothing 
Morland  and  Downinj^.  the  former  affachc'<  oi" 
oflice,  and  well  known  to  Milton  about  the  office 
re  he  had  drafted  their  credentials  for  their  famous 
lissions  for  Cromwell  on  the  Piedmontese  business 
hers,  are  not  likely  to  have  darkened  Milton's  door, 
e  now  Sir  Samuel  Morland  ar.d  Sir  George  Downing, 
>ro3perous  renegades  of  the  Restoration.  Mr.  John 
»o  had  also  figured  so  much  in  Cromwell's  diplomacy, 
rilton's  society  and  correspondence,  would  not,  for 
ileration,  have  behaved  like  Morland  and  Downinar : 
he  had  succumbed,  and  was  trying  to  manoeavre.  In 
)  we  find  him  writing  to  the  King,  and  offering  "  a 
r  treating  about  peace  and  unity  in  matters  of  religion 
he  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  parties"  ;  and  there  is 
:hat  for  some  months  afterwards  he  was  in  hopes  of 
» to  renew,  under  the  government  of  Charles,  and  with 
lee  from  Hyde  and  the  new  clergy,  his  labours  for 
>ng  idea  of  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches, 
villing  in  that  behalf  to  represent  himself  as  "  never 
irved  the  turn  of  any  party,"  and  as  quite  ready,  in 
his  restored  Majesty,  to  forget  that  there  had  ever 
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hia  house  in  Axe-yard,  in  Westmineter,  beside  his  dM 
Rnd   her  )iusband,   the   chemist   Clodius,   tmd   with  M 
daiij£^hter  just  married  to  aDother  German,  named  Soderj 
thouj^h  he  accommodated  himeelf  to  the  Restoration  H> 
as   he  could,  and  had   many   Restoration  aequaintaael 
whom   Peprs   was   one,  can   he  have   ceased   to  lo<^ 
Milton,  or  at  least  to  remember  him  among  those  ba 
known  longer'?     Of  Meadows,  Milton's  former  asi 
the  forei<^n  secretaryship,  and  lately  ambassador  for  0 
well  on  the  ^rent  Swedish -Danish  businees,  one  wonld  HH 
know  more  than  we  do.     He  had  returned  from  the  Bi 
before  the  Restoration,  and  seems  now  to  have  witlidtl 
from    aflhirs,   to   live   on,    highly    respected,    as    Sir    VA 
Meadows,   because  of  some  Danish   or  Swedish  knigfalM 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  him.     The  present  whcreaH 
of  Andrew  Marvell,  the  euceesEor  of  Meadows  in  the  11 
co-secrctaryship  with  Milton,  is  no  secret  to   ns,      WW 
forsook  Milton  or  was  to  forsake  him,  the  brave  memba I 
Hull,  who  had  stood  his  friend  so  faithfully  through  hi>  1 
danger,  was  to  cukivate  hin>  and  be  proud  of  him  to  the  b 
Marvell  was  living  in  Westminster,  and  bad  began  Um 
his  series  of  letters  to  hia  Hull  constitaents  *. 

What  had  become  of  Marchamount  Needham,  of  the  Jl 
curiut  PoUtkv»,  who  had  absconded  about  the  same  timt 
Milton,  with  a  hue  and  cry  after  him  to  Amsterdam,  * 
scribing  him  as  likely  to  be  seen  in  that  city,  a  hawk-nM 
short-sighted,  thin-bodied  man,  wearing  ear-rings  (Vol 
p.  703)  ?  He  had  remained  in  Amsterdam  or  elsewhere  abn 
till  the  Indemnity  Bill  passed ;  and  tbe&,  finding  bimfidfi 
among  the  exceptions,  he  had  boldly  returned  to  haai 
"  There  is  lately  come  to  town  that  subtile  sophister,  Mb 
"  Ned — ,  Oliver's  vindicator,  the  metropolitan  pampbM 
"  and  writer  of  that  damnable,"  &c.,  is  the  announcenx 
under  date  October  1,  1660,  in  a  wretched  weekly  period' 
of  the  day,  trying  to  establish  itself  by  obscenities  and  goa 

■  Fep;B,iuidOT  dales  July  ID  and  Aug.  eerisa  la  rluted  Hot.  17,  UWH 
7.  166U.  GnMart'BaditionofM&nrcU'iWoita 

:  The  first'  praBerved  letter  of  tbe      17— 2U. 
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But   the  extraordinary  fact  of  Needham's  escape  with  im- 
punity had  already  formed  the  subject  of  a  formidable  special 
pamphlet,  published  on  the  7th  of  September,  with  the  title 
"  A  Hope  for  Fol,^  or  a  Hue  and  Cry  after  Marchemouni  Need^ 
Aam,  the  late  scurrilous  news-writer:  being  a  Collection  of  his 
horrid  Blasphemies  and  Revilings  against  the  King-s  Majesty^ 
his  person,  his  cause,  and  his  friends,  published  in  his  weekly 
Politieus"     On  the  title-page  were  two  Scripture  texts,  the 
first  being  2  Sam.  xix.  21,   "  Shall  not   Shimei  be  put  to 
death  for  this,  because   he  cursed   the   Lord^s  Anointed?" 
Then   followed  "  an   adyertisement  to  the  reader,"  starting 
with  the  question  "  whether  more  mischiefs  than  advantages 
were  not  occasioned  to  the  Christian  world  by  the  invention 
of  lypography,"  dilating  on  the   enormities  of  the  English 
press  since  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution^  and  indicting 
Needham  in  particular  as  '^  the  Goliath  of  the  Philistines,  the 
**  great  champion  of  the  late  usurper,  whose  pen  was  in  com- 
^'parison   of  others    like   a  weaver^s  beam."     The  present 
punphlet^  it  is  announced,  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  specimen- 
tracts  from  the  Mercurius  Politicus  under  Needham's  editor- 
^ip,  from  which  the  reader  will  doubtless  "judge  that,  had 
''the  Devil  himself,  the  father  of  lies,  and  who  has  his  name 
"from  calumny,  been  in  this  man's  oflSce,  he  could  not  have 
"exceeded  him."    The  pamphlet  was  published  lest, "  through 
tihe   inconsiderableness  of  his  person,"  so  heinous  an  offender 
should  be  forgotten.     "  I  have  no  enmity  to  his  person,"  says 
the  ivriter,  "  but  nevertheless  there  is  some  kind  of  necessity 
"that  he  that  hath  with  so   much   malice  calumniated  his 
"tovereign,  so  scurrilously  abused  the  nobility,  so  impudently 
"blasphemed    tiie    Church,   so    industriously    poisoned    the 
^  P^ple  with  dangerous  principles,  should  at  least  carry  some 
"mark  about  him,  as  the  recompense  of  his  villainies."     Then 
comes  the  body  of  the  pamphlet,  consisting  of  forty-five  pages 
ofaocarately  cited  extracts  &om  the  Mercurius  Politicus,  from 
il!B  first  number,  published  June  13,  1650,  to  its  886th  num- 
ber, published  about  the  close  of  1657.     The  array  is  most 
impressive  and   effective,  including  such   recurring   phrases 
about  Charles   II.  as  ''  young  Tarquin,''    "  the  lad,"   "  the 
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thing  called  his   Majesty,"  and  such  expressions  about  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  as  *^  the  heroic  and  most  noble  act  of 
justice  in  judging  and  executing  the  late  King."     Some  of 
the  longest  and  most  striking  extracts  are  from  the  remark* 
able  series  of   leaders  that  appeared  in  Mercnrius  PoHUcua 
during  that  year  or  more^  from  September  1650,  or,  at  all 
events,  from  January  1650-1,   onwards,  when   Miltoa  wis 
censor  or  superintending  editor  of  the  paper,  and,  as  I  believe, 
a  contributor.     Milton's  connexion  with  the  paper  was  now 
out  of  mind;   it  was  Needham  that  had  to  bear  the  brant 
Notwithstanding  this  convenient  "  rope  for  Pol.,"  so  tempt- 
ingly furnished,  they  could  not  now  hang  him ;  and  he  was 
to  live  on  in  England  as  long  as  Milton  himself,  and  a  little 
longer.     As  he  had  twice   changed    his  politics   before  be- 
coming editor  of  the  Mercnrius  Polithut  in  1650^  one  woald 
not   have   been   surprised    if    he    had    become   Gk>venuneiit 
journalist   for  Charles  TI.      But,  since   his  flight   in  April 
1660,  Henry  Muddiman  and  Giles  Dury  had  been  jointly  ii^ 
possession  as  the  authorized   Restoration  journalists.    Thsy 
had    been    publishing     the    ParliameniAry    Intelligencer 
Mondays   and   the  Mercurins  Publieus   on  Thursdays,  wi 
John   Macoek  and  Thomas   Newcome  for  the  joint-printe 
since  May,  and  John  Birkenhead  as  the  supervising  cen8^:=>' 
and  licencer  since  November.     Newcome,  so  long  NeedhaoB  *^ 
printer  and  Milton's,   has   to   be   noted  therefore  as  one  ^' 
the   most  rapid  of  the  B/Cstoration  turncoats.     Was  Neerf* 
ham  himself,  who  had  changed  his  colours  twice  already,  tfi 
change  them  once   more?    To  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  desire  to  try  another  political  phase.     To  earn 
an  honest  livelihood,  he  abandoned  literature  for  the  time, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  physic  ^ 


1  The  Man  in  ike  Moon,  Xo.  2  (Oct. 
1660)  ;  dated  copy  of  A  Rope  for  Pol. 
among  the  Thoniason  Panii»hlets  ; 
Wood's  Ath.  1182—1190;  my  notes 
from  Stationers'  Registers^  for  16(30. 
Newcome's  last  registration  of  Need- 
ham's  Mf'Tcivrius  roliticiLS  hati  heen  on 
March  '29, 1600  ;  Macoek  had  besun  the 
printing  of  3f«rcuniw  Publieus  a  week 
before  ;  and  Macoek  and  Newcome  are 
co-printers  of  that  and  the  TnteUifjenc'r. 


Early  in  May  they  register  the  ptpen 
by  authority,  but  without  the  name  e( 
any  licencer  till  November  1660,  when 
Birkenhead  steps  in  as  liceDcer. — Wood 
actually  hints  that  Needham  had  iiiu- 
aged  to  bribe  Hyde.    The  snppomtion 
seems  preposterous,  and  could  bardlr 
have  been  entertained  by  the  good  antf- 
(piary  but  for  his  strong  personal  an- 
tipathy to  the  Chancellor. 


ell  in  »t.  raui  s  Uliurchyara, '  in  Uecember,  just 
i  time  when  Milton  obtained  his  release  and  was 
bimself  in  Holbom.  It  was^  in  fact,  that  reply  to 
first  Fro  Populo  An^licano  Defensio  which  Salmasius, 
.th  in  September  1653,  had  left  unfinished.  Milton, 
>w,  had  heard  ag^in  and  again,  even  while  Salmasius 
,  of  some  such  book  as  in  preparation,  and  had 
r  its  appearance;  but,  as  it  never  had  appeared,  be 
a  to  have  doubts  as  to  its  eicistence  in  any  publish- 
I.  Dr.  Ci-antzius,  indeed^  in  his  preface  to  Ula^'s 
jprint  of  the  De/emio  Seeunda  in  1654,  had  said, 
the  posthumous  book  of  the  great  man  shall  come 
[ilton  will  feel  that  even  the  dead  can  bite :  I  have 
id  to  see  a  portion  of  it;  and,  heavens  1  what  a 
ard  is  Milton,  if  one  may  trust  Salmasius  I  "  Years, 
had  passed  without  farther  word  of  the  book,  the 
n  of  which  in  Holland,  or  even  in  France,  was  no 
«r  while  Cromwell's  Protectorate  lasted.  Not  till 
ctorate  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  British 
ere  in  the  anarchy  preceding  the  Restoration,  do 
n  to  have  been  taken  by  the  representatives  and 
of  Salmasius  to  give  his  manuscript  to  the  world, 
posthumous  adversary,  as  soon  as  he  makes  his 
ice,  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  earliest  in- 
n,"  Milton  had  written  to  Henry  Oldenburg  in  Paris 
th  of  December  1659.     And  lo  !  now,  after  another 


j1  1  1  "il  1  ll'l 


=iri2-   rrat'v    :i    la- 


;ki-''.     ;■     n-lTZ     \lr     3K7,     Sa<     "TtU     "lA-     srvl>-.-,;n.'v. 

.r    ■  ■■-./■"..    !! 


vtLKrL  Suim^niK  mill  ii^nn.  s*  ihi  ' '■a~.  <>:  ijiu>f<r 
:  h:  S-wethJL  n.  Ham^  jfii'_  "rifca.  Jditim.?  ?■'•  J'-.:.-- 
■■  iHTfriinti.  iuic  ins:  ■"a»-ji*^L  hm.  Tirir-.  ani  TJ»f  «n«.T: 
[errTult-  mifnTie-  tc   ■ue  J/^'-'t**,.    7.—,.    Kit    ir-l:    im>i: 

bill  ii  liHli    !•(«.  T^riir-L   UIiL    lUUfaiL-T  »<I>r-.1iIU<C  H' 

is  IGuS.  a^c  aiiimiBiii^  lutL  ^•n^nt^  f^^na.  Sviw^ 
nd.  Knd  nwy  i»t  TiEnrcif£  i»  it  "ok  mux  k  tv*- 
cj  i^iM  T«a7.  h-JlL  ioeiut-  todi^h  nf  u^ns/O:  f^>f<r. 
vImb  ii  -WW  iefi  Baunne  ii»  5f»c  ficb.-Uh:>  TW.7vrv 
ialcraft  oT  Hit  ItM^  3ii>v  jittt  is  iif  T-.Txiwn^irt.ms  ,x~ 

«  of  pn&oe ;  mud  1  scnss  <f  snaf.Woi  i)mtMK>m: 
K  pages  viD  be  cocmgii  l»9<r : — 

■ppeared  tro  tckr  utd  hkw  uv  •  JV^^.i  Ri-crt*  vv 
is  Fnt,  v1k>.  wiifc  ^<rikxif>a?  ilui^,  lutil  «iih  « 
J  bfard  of  nowikere  «^  beftxie.  tas  sl*in  wiih  ]^Mri>')>1Al 
piooi  mad  rc^tcllioa^  ciiixat&.  tat  aa  tfihtr  t*:x»  ihftn  ltt:it 

kin^  and  ttist  tbej  wanted  to  rrign  tb«m«rh-ink  IImI 
cpcrieneed  varioiu  jadgments,  not  only  hnv  in  1lo!UiHt.  UtI 
bar  ptacM,  Mcording  mi  die  uitbor  and  tho  k'HUM'  pti<«)ii<(l 
■aed  different  sete  of  penons.  Tbe  itMUority.  hit«v\i'4^, 
f  it  w  the  matter  iieelf  swmed  tu  d^niuid.  Mtil  «■>  tW 
/  the  crime  deserved,  and  condemned  unauimiwrly  n  iti>*sl 

alnvvt  all  save  those  that  perpetratnl  it,  or  )miI  )iiii1  lit 
riotu  Gonepiracy,  could  appear  no  othorwiw)  than  iIoIi>b|«IiI>' 
M  Tinted  npon  its  anthors  with  avenging  flnuitv,  I'hMl 
ran  throngh  the  hands  and  through  the  Ulk  of  tW  \nMw, 

ra  nreral  editions,  and  translated  into  variouH  IniiKtliMt'*. 
ipace  of  a  year  snd  more  before  any  lUiMuplvyMl  ri>U»M 
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prmishment.  It  would  also  be  welcome  to  the  royalists  as 
a  chastisement  of  Milton  personally,  and  as  a  new  argument 
in  favour  of  Monarchy  by  a  man  whose  fame  was  still  great 
throughout  Europe.  As  early  as  September  1653,  the  very 
month  of  the  death  of  Salmasius,  Hyde  had  been  making 
inquiries  about  ''  the  book  Salmasius  bad  prepared  to  print 
against  Milton,"  and  desiring  from  Secretary  Nicholas  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  dead  scholar.  He 
publication  now  of  the  Ad  Johannem  Miltonum  Respofuio  in 
London  under  his  own  premiership  may  have  been  noted  by 
Hyde,  therefore,  with  some  satisfaction  ^. 

The  book  being  in  Latin^  only  learned  readers  at  the  time 
could  know  distinctly  what  it  said  of  Milton,  or  how  it 
argued  for  Monarchy  again  in  opposition  to  Milton's  reason- 
ings in  the  Defensio  Prima,  Copies  of  the  book  are  now 
scarce,  and  the  tradition  of  it  is  very  vague.  Some  acconnt 
of  it,  therefore,  may  be  expected  here. 

There  is,  first,  a  dedication  of  the  book  to  Charles  II  by 
Claudius  Salmasius,  the  son  and  representative  of  the  deceased 
author,  dated  from  Dijon,  Sept.  1,  1660 2.     "I  had  no  need 
"  to    deliberate,    most   serene   King,"   says   this   dedicatios^s 
"  to  whom  I  should  consecrate  my  father's  Reply  to  Job^i 
"  Milton,  inasmuch  as  it  is  your  own  property,  and  can  no"^ 
"  behold  the  happy  re-erection  by  yourself  of  that  kinfl^ 
"  dignity  in  your  England  which  had  for  some  years  be^^ 
"  ruthlessly  overthrown.     It  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  yo^ 
"  no  less  rightfully  than  did  the  Royal  Defence  itself,  writt^^ 
"  by  him  to  your  order  and  inscribed  by  him  with  your  nam^" 
"  Whereas,  however,  this  Reply  had  begun  to  be  printed  i^ 
**  such  turbulent  and   sad  times  of  your  kingdoms  as  then^ 
"  have  been  heretofore,  I  reckon  it  now  the  chief  part  of  xssf 
"  happiness   that    it    finds   your   Majesty  restored   to  yooT 
"  paternal  throne,  your  native   country,  and  all  your  goods, 

1  Stationers'  Registers  for  date  of  I  find  that  there  are  two  copies  of  tkB 
registration  of  the  Respcnsio ;  Thonmson  book  in  that  library,— one  of  Uie  Ixmdcm 
Catalogue  for  mouth  of  publication  (day  edition,  and  another  of  an  edition  ii 
of  month  not  given) ;  Macray's  Calendar  quaito  published  Divione  (i.e.  at  Dy<Hl) 
of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers,  II.  255 ;  1660).  This  last  must  have  been  aa 
and  ante  Vol.  V.  pp.  151 — 152  and  p.  635.  edition  for  sale  on  the  continent. 

2  From  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian 
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«8  if  by  right  of  recovery  after  abgence,  amid  the  auspicious 
acclamations  of  your  peoples/' 

The  book  itself  consists  of  a  Preface,  occupying  fifty  pages, 
rinted  without  the  least  break  by  paragraphing,  two  com- 
leted  chapters,  each  of  greater  length,  printed  in  the  same 
ncomfortable  fashion,  and  a  considerable  fragment  of  a  third 
lapter,  ending  in  the  middle   of  a  sentence,  with  thirteen 
sterisks  added  to  mark  the   fisu^t,  and  with   the  subjoined 
'ords  "  Catera  deaunt  in  AuUgrapho  "  ("  The  red  wanting  in  the 
ittthor^s  Manmcript^^),     The  manuscript  used  for  it,  or  for 
ny  portion  that  had  already  been  in  type  on  the  Continent, 
Kras  that  which  Salmasius  had  begun  at  the  Court  of  Queen 
Christina  in  Sweden  in  May  1651,  when  Milton's  Pro  Populo 
Anglicano  Defensio  had  just  reached  him  there,  and  the  smart 
of  that  terrible  answer  to  the  Defensio  Regia  was  felt  most 
severely  ;  but  it  had.  been  revised  and  languidly  continued  at 
intervals  in  1652,  aft^er  Salmasius  had  returned  from  Sweden 
to  Holland,  and   may  be   regarded  as    in   the  main  a  per- 
formance of  that  year,  with  feeble  touches  of  addition  even 
in  1653,  when  it  was  left  among  the  dead  scholar's  papers. 
The  sole  interest  of  the  book  now  lies  in  its  vituperations  of 
Milton.     These  straggle  through    the   whole.      Direct  and 
special  retaliation  on  Milton,  however,  is  the  business  of  the 
fifty  pages  of  preface ;   and  a  string  of  translated  sentences 
from  those  pages  will  be  enough  here : — 

There  appeared  two  years  and  more  ago  a  Defensio  Regia  for 

Charles  the   First,   who,   with   sacrilegious   daring,   and   with   a 

cnminality  heard  of  nowhere  else  before,  was  slain  with  parricidal 

tte  by  impious  and  rebellious  citizens,  for  no  other  cause  than  that 

he  was  a  king,  and  that  they  wanted  to  reign  themselves.     That 

^ting experienced  various  judgments,  not  only  here  in  Holland,  but 

also  in  other  places,  according  as  the  author  and  the  cause  pleased 

w  displeased  different  sets  of  persons.     The  majority,    however, 

judged  of  it  as  the  matter  itself  seemed  to  demand,  and  as  the 

atrocity  of  the  crime  deserved,  and  condemned  unanimously  a  deed 

irliich,  to  almost  all  save  those  that  perpetrated  it,  or  had  part  in 

that  nefarious  conspiracy,  could  appear  no  otherwise  than  detestable 

md  to  be  visited  upon  its  authors  with  avenging  flames.     That 

>efence  ran  through  the  hands  and  through  the  talk  of  the  public, 

et  forth  in  several  editions,  and  translated  into  various  languages, 

)r  the  space  of  a  year  send  more  before  any  ill-employed  fellow 
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presented  himself  who  could,  or  would,  undertake  the  work  of  refut- 
ing it.    The  infamoup  authors  of  the  parricide,  as  appears,  sought  for 
some  one  among  their  adherents  iit  to  handle  well  this  bad  cause, 
and  found  none  ;  but  at  lenpth  there  crept  forth  from  his  hovel  a 
certain  obscure  scamp  of  a  low  London  schoolmaster,  who  offered 
himself  to  those  labouring  to  find  such  an  one  as  he  turned  out  to 
be,  and  ventuied  to  promise  that  he  would  execute  the  task,  if  it 
W(TC  assigned  to  him,  neither  idly  nor  weakly.     He  had,  he  ttid, 
all  the  possible  requieites  in  abundance  for  hatcheting  out  wich 
a  work, — a  forehead  of  iron,  a  hcMrt  of  lead,  a  mischieyous  spirit 
an  evil  tongue,  an  atrocious  style ;  his  match  in  railing  ouuid  nut 
be  found ;  uo  calunmiatur  anywhere  in  existence,  no  nycophant,  do 
impostor,  by  whom  he  could  be  beaten,  or  that  he  could  not  beat 
He  had  in  his  possession  at  home  such  chests  full  of  scurrilities 
that,  if  they  were  but  crammed  with  as  many  coins,  he  would  ««^ 
pass  in  wealth  the  griffins  that  inhabit  the  golden  mountains.    Not 
that  he  premised  to  turn  a  very  bad  cause  into  a  good  one,  for  who 
can  do  that  1     But  that  he  would  strive  by  every  means  to  get  up  a 
delusion  for  the  credulous,  and  impose  it  upon  the  less  cautious  bj 
plenty  of  lying.       Either  the  parricide  admitted  of  no  sort  of 
defence  whatever,  or  he  would  defend  it  so  that  it  should  come  out 
defended  by  the  same  arts  by  which  it  had  been  committed.    And 
truly  he  has  performed  more  than  he  promised,  more  even  than 
could  be  required  of  him.  .  .  .  Among  the  terms  of  reproach  with 
which  Milton  has  aspersed  Salmasius  is  his  designation  of  ProfeBBor, 
as  if  it   were  a  greater  crime  to  be  a  professor  than  to  be  ft 
parricide.  .  .  .  But  who  objects  this  to  Salmasius  1     The  man  who 
was  master  in  a  petty  London  school,  and  to  whom  it  seemed  • 
more  compendious  way  to  riches  to  attack  the  King's  life  an^ 
furnish  a  pleadini?  for  the  parricide  by  which  he  wfiS  t«ken  off  th»D 
to  set  tasks  of  dictation  to  boys,  and  teach  lists  of  odd  vocaWeS- 
The    same    gentleman    has    the   additioiial    distinction    of  liuvin^ 
repudiated  his  wife  after  a  year  of  marriage,  for  certain  or  uncertain 
reason?   known  to  himself,  and  of  propounding  the  lavrfulness  (^ 
divorce  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  and  wounding  the  reputation  of 
the  wives  of  others  by  calumnious  insinuations.      In  many  plac«* 
he  calls  Salmatins  a  little  scrub  of  a  fellow.     On  my  word,  when  I 
read  those  passages,  I  thought  he  must  be  himself  well  nigh  among 
the  giants  for  height  of  body.      Yet  it  has  been  reported  to  me  bf 
thobe  who  have  seen  him  that  he  is  a  pigmy  in  btature,  a  giant 
ill  malice  only.  .  .  .  Who,  or  whence,    is  Milton?        Who  ever 
heard  his  nnme  before  this  Defence  of  his  for  the  Euglbh  people  I 
Nay,  many   deny  that   even  that  Defence    is   of   his  authoisliip, 
farther  than  the  mere  title,  averring  that  it  was  written  by  a  certain 
iudi<^uificant   French    schoolmaster,    who   teaches   boys  a   deal  o! 
nothing  in  London,  inasmuch  n:    those  who  have  pretty  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Milton  himself  seriously  deny  that  he  knows 
Latin  or  can  write  it.  ...  I  am  of  another  opinion  myself.     For, 
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lion  is  a  poef ,  and  of  no  mean  aspiration  either,  why  should  he 
}e  able  also  to  be  an  eloquent  orator  f  But  that  he  has  sought 
laurel-wreath  on  account  of  some  namby-pamby  poetry  is 
id  by  his  printed  Foemata,  in  which  he  exults  in  the  fact  that 
'ather,  in  producing  him,  had  bestowed  a  poet  on  the  world, 
that  he  is  no  better  a  poet  than  he  is  a  citizen  appears  from 
that,  just  a  ,  in  his  character  of  a  bud  citizen,  he  sins  against 
aws  of  his  country  by  defending  its  rebels,  so,  being  a  very  bad 
he  frequently  violates  the  laws  of  metre  by  putting  shorts  for 
I  and  longs  for  sliorts.  Thus  he  shortens  the  last  syllable  in 
innis  *,  the  first  syllable  in  jHtrutsset  ^  the  first  also  in  semi- 
a^f  and  in  the  proper  name  Opis^y  and  the  second  syllable  in 
bus^.  He  commits  many  other  errors  in  these  poems  through- 
offensive  both  to  giammar  and  to  the  Latin  idiom.  He  has 
\a  for  Belgium  •.  He  might  as  well  write  Gallium  for  Gallia, 
alls  birds  angnres'^ ;  why  should  not  birds  as  well  be  spoken 
3  aucupes  ?  He  calls  the  sky  ddlipa/rum  ^,  as  if  it  produced 
I.  There  is  an  infinity  of  other  things,  which  I  omit,  and 
ng  them  verses  out  of  rule,  such  as  et  eallebat  avium  linguas  *. 
Q  though  he  had  not  annexed  to  those  poems  the  age  at 
ih  they  were  written,  we  should  have  easily  seen  that  they 
6  the  poems  of  a  boy.  But  he  ought  to  correct  his  boyish 
rs  now  that  he  is  a  man,  especially  as  he  caused  them  to  be 
Tilted  in  Loudon  a  few  years  ago.  Had  this  been  his  style 
ever,  and  he  had  spent  his  time  only  in  singing  of  loves, 
n  writing  doleful  funeral  elegies,  I  should  think  much  better  of 
as  the  worst  of  poets  than  I  do  now  that  he  figures  as  the  best 
patrons  in  protecting  the  worst  of  causes.  For  I  would  rather 
e  the  blunt  pen  of  a  leaden  poet  than  the  sharp  axe  of  an  iron 
gman  or  defender  of  hangmen.  .  .  .  One  observes  it  as  of  con- 
irable  consequence,  Milton,  that  you  announce  your  Defence  as 
ing  been  undertaken  Pro  Po  mlo  Amjlirano^  for  the  Englisli 
pie.  For  the  English  people?  Is  it  that  English  people 
whom  the  dying  King,  in  his  extreme  hour,  expressed  his  care 
hig  last  words,  praying  to  Grod  for  their  safety]  Is  it  that 
[lish  people  you  speak  for  that  now  groans  uader  u  savage 
«my,  and  would  assuredly  recall  its  King  from  death  if  it  could, 
five  back  his  throne  to  his  heir,  and  restore  the  form  of  ancient 
smment  which  has  prevailed  in  England  from  time  immemorial  ? 
i  that  people,  Milton,  that  1ms  empowered  you  to  plead  its  cause 

Uej.  V.  30,  where  quotannis  stood  right  quantity. 

e  edition  of  1646 :  rectified  into  *  First  line  of  the  third  of  the  epi- 

RM  in  that  of  1673.  grams  In  ProdUionem  Bomhardicam; 

6s8ibly  In  Qh^*  ^ov.  165  ;  where,  where  the  liberty  was  taken  knowingly 

rer,  the  word  is  pamtre.  and  deliberately. 

•   Qikint.  Nov.  143,  whei-e  umi-  ^  EUg.  III.  12,  where  Belgia  still 

ijme  stood   in  the  first  edition :  stands. 

ed  into  profruptaque  in  the  second.  ^  ISUg.  III.  25. 

( the  reference  here  to  Mansv8,iTi  8  Eieg.  VI.  85. 

rord  thtte  is  now  Upin,  with  the  ^  Epitaph.  Damonii,  76. 
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and  defend  the  crime  1  What  ill  has  it  done  or  merited  1  Did  t^ 
revolt  from  its  King,  make  war  upon  him,  give  him  up  captive  at 
last  to  the  executioner?  Nay,  it  would  willingly  give  up  to  the 
executioner,  if  it  could,  all  those  who,  by  a  wicked  deed  and  with 
monstrous  fury,  deprived  it  of  the  best  of  kings.  More  fitly  and 
truly,  Milton,  might  you  have  entitled  your  Defence  Pro  RebdWm 
AnglioRy  for  the  Rebels  of  England,  or  Frofactione  Brounistanm  d 
Inde]>e7iderUiHm,  for  the  Faction-of  the^lBroivniBts  and  IndependeatflL 
.  .  .  Lest  any  one  hereafter  should  be  misled  by  Milton's  deceptive 
phraseology,  his  People  of  England  is  merely  Cromwell,  with  his 
satellites  and  underlings,  the  commanders,  colonels,  and  captains  of 
the  rebel  army.  .  .  .  Salmasius,  according  to  Milton,  intermeddled 
with  the  affairs  of  another  commonwealth.  A  great  crime,  forsootl^! 
Was  it  not  allowable  1  "  No,"  says  Milton,  "  for  he  is  a  forei^^ner 
*'  and  A  grammarian,  though  he  deny  it  a  thousand  times."  With 
perfect  justice  he  denies  it.  Milton  himself  would  admit  that  it  b 
rightly  denied,  if  he  undei-stood  Latin  or  Greek.  For  be  would 
then  understand  that  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  recognised  by  the 
name  of  grammarian  only  a  person  who  publicly  taught  and  read 
the  poets  and  historians  and  expounded  them  ;  and  that  Salmasios 
has  demo  this  it  will  verily  be  hard  for  him  to  prove.  If,  however, 
Milton  will  insist  that  Salmasius  has  practised  this  art,  Salmasiiii 
may  with  better  right  and  more  truth  contend  that  Milton  was  (»e 
of  the  two  vizored  executioners  who  cut  off  the  King^s  head.  But 
come,  let  us  grant  the  schoolmaster  what  he  wants.  Let  Salmasius 
66  a  grammarian.  Why  on  that  account  should  he  not  write  of  the 
affairs  of  another  state  ?  How  many  grammarians  of  old  exercised 
themselves  in  that  way  appears  from  the  fact  that  Greeks  wrote 
Latin  histories  and  Romans  Greek  histories.  "W^hy  should  that 
which  wiis  lawful  of  old  to  foreigners  and  grammarians  not  be 
lawful  now  1  Milton  forbids  it,  since  from  being  a  two-penny 
schoolmaster  he  has  been  made  Secretary  of  the  Rebel  Parliament 
Say,  Milton,  had  Salmasius  tried  to  undertake  and  defend  the  cause 
of  the  rebels,  would  you  accuse  him  of  having  done  anything  yon 
would  object  to,  and  impute  what  he  had  done  as  a  reproach  to 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  grammarian  and  foreign-bom t 
Does  it  not  occur  to  your  mind,  if  you  have  any  mind  at  all,  thsi 
this  cause,  which  Salmasius  defends,  is  the  common  cause  of  aU 
kings  ]  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see,  blind  though  you  ait» 
that  this  business,  with  which  you  say  he  has  mixed  himself  up^ 
appertains  not  only  to  the  state  to  which  he  is  an  alien,  but  also  to 
that  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  ?  Salmasius,  if  you  do  not  know  th0 
fact,  defended  also  his  own  king  in  that  treatise,  and  not  only  yeuiBi 
though  you  will  not  have  him  to  be  yours ;  nay,  while  yoora  and 
his,  at  the  same  time  all.  Are  not  you  the  men  who,  not  content 
with  having  beheaded  your  own  king,  are  ostentatiously  showing 
that  bloody  axe,  raised  aloft,  to  all  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  king! 
of  the  whole  world,  that  they  may  follow  your  example  1  -  •  .  First 
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call  Salmasius  a  stage-performer.     This  name  fits  only  yourself 
your  instigators.     You  are  the  comic  actor,  or  rather  the  mimic 
bon,  ready  with  the  slavish  stage- drollery  which   makes  you 
colons :  they  are  the  tragic  actors,  who  have  hounded  through 
^  tragedy  the  like  of  which  no  theatre  has  ever  presented  in  all 
9  or  in  any  nation.     Then  you  call  him  a  eunuch.     Be  a  man 
rsel^  if  you  like ;  but,  had  they  been  all  eunuchs  that  used  to 
[aent  your  house,  perhaps  you  would  not  have  repudiated  your 
).     Do  you,  qtiem  olim  ItcUi  pro  /csmind  habuerunt,  dare  to 
Kst  to  any  one  that  he  is  too  little  of  a  man  ^  ?  .  .  .  The  parricide 
ch  the  English  robbers  committed  on  the  person  of  the  King  is 
bing,  it  seems,  in  comparison  with  that  which  the  extremely 
^-eared,  or,  as  he  will  explain  it,   extremely  stupid,   Milton 
ises  Salmasius  of  having  himself  perpetrated.     He  boasts  that 
bas  '*  horrible  news  "  to  bring  to  Salmasius  about  himself,  which, 
e  is  not  mistaken,  "  will  smite  with  a  more  dreadful  wound  the 
s  of  all  grammarians  and  critics, — ^news,  to  wit,  of  a  parricide 
imitted  among  the  Hollanders  on  the  person  of  Aristarchus  by 
wicked  audacity  of  Salmasius."     At  first  sight,  I  confess,  I 
ck    when  I    read  this,   and  silently  asked  myself  who   this 
iBtarchus  was  whom  Salmasius  had  slain  by  a  horrible  parricide 
Holland.     I  showed  the  passage  also  to  some  friende,  who  were 
b  leas  at  a  loss.     But  one  of  them  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  think 
ttve  just  found  out  who  that  Aristarchus  is  :  without  doubt  he  is 
ft  elder  Heinsius,  who  has  written  a  book  called   Aristarchta 
leer,  and  whose  reputation  among  the   Dutch  Salmasius   has 
ined."     I  laughed  when  I  heard  this.     Soon,  however,  reading 
'^'^^  pag^y  I  came  upon  these  words,  "  All  whom  this  unspeak- 
lie  rumour    reaches   of   the  parricidal    Salmasian    barbarism/' 
hen  "  Lo ! "  said  I,   turning  to  that  awkward  interpreter   of 
iibon,  here  I  have  what  will  make  you  confess  that  I  perceived 
M  &natical  fellow's  drift  better  than  you.      He  has  doubtless 
i^^amed  himself.     Look  at  the  phrase  parricidialem  barbaris- 
iMn  in    connection    with    the   phrase    parrtcidio    in   peraond 
fitlarM  a  Sdlmasio  admisaoy  and  it  will  be  clear  that  Salmasius 
n  been  guilty  of  some  great  barbarism,  which  may  pass  for  a 
inieide  committed  on  the  person  of  the  grammarian  Aristarchus/' 
» the  person  I  was  conversing  with  appeared  still  perplexed  and 
ibioas,  ''  Bead,"  said  I,  "  what  follows  in  Milton,  and  you  will 
mht  no  longer.     His  words  are,  *  What,  I  pray,  is  it  2><^''^i^i'f^*'^^ 
penond  Regis  culmiUeref  or  what  is  in  persona  Regis  ?     What 
tinity  ever  so  expressed  itself?      Or  is  it  some  Pseudophilippus 
\t  we  are  to  fancy,  who,  having  put  on  the  King's  mask,  com- 
lied  I  know  not  what  act  of  parricide  among  the  English?' 
a  wee  now  the  acumen  of  the  long-eared  and  blear-eyed  beast, 
I   jet   won't  you  laugh?      He  denies  that  2^^^^'*^  is   Latin 
ept  for  a  disguise  or  mask.     What  Latinity,  he  says,  ever  so 

1  See  ante,  VqI.  IV.  pp.  255-256. 

roL.  yu  p 
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expressed  itself  ?     I  used  to  think  tliat  only  authors  spoke  Latin ; 
but  here  he  teaches  me  that  Latinity  itself  is  a  something  thai 
speaks.     It  is  evident  also  what  a  deal  of  time  he  has  wasted  in 
turning  over  Boman  writers,   in   whom   there   is   nothing  more 
frequent  than  to  find  persona  used  in  that  sense  in  whidi  it  is 
here  objected  to  in  Salmasius/'     Milton,  this  excellent  inyentor  cS 
Latin-speaking  Latinity,  will  take  away  from  lawyers  their  penotud 
actions,  which  are  in  j)er8onamy  and  will  leave  them  oidy  those 
which  are  in  rem.     For  he  will  say  that  the  former  are  for  things 
in  masks  and  are  granted  by  the  judge  against  snch.     SpUmdidM 
jyersona  occurs  in  Celsus,  as  equivalent  to  one  of  splendid  dignity. 
This  must  be  a  splendid  something  in   a  mask.     He  who  nid 
parcere  ^;^«ont«,  dicere  de  vitiis^  wanted  things  in  masks  to  be 
spared,  we  must  now  believe.     Persona  tmperaioris,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  is  a  phrase  of  jEmilius  Probus.     It  is  the  commonest  tbiflg 
in   the   world   for  lawyers  to  speak  of  persona  pupilliy  pm'$ima 
tutoris,     Mea  et  tua  j>er8ona  for  ego  et  tu  is  customary  with  the 
Latins  :  the  Latin  rhetoricians  speak   so   constantly.     Thus,  tbe 
author  Ad   Herennium   has  Item  a  nostra,  ah  cuHversmrionmi  d 
avdiiorum  persona,  a  rebus  ipsis,  and,  a  little  after,  a  nosira  pwmM 
benevolentiam    contrahemvs  si  officiwn  nostrum  sine  arroganik 
laudabimus.     Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  has  Non  qualiseunque  jMraosc 
testitnonii  pondus  habet.     In  the  law-courts  of  Greece  wpi^itm,  lt> 
jyersoncB,  were  taken  with  the  same  signification  for  the  parte 
litigating,  persona  rei,  jyersona  aetoris,  to  np6crwra.     No  need  to  bring 
more  instances,  since  writers  are  full  of  phrases  of  the  sort  .  -  • 
You  return  again,  Milton,  to  your  wonted  absurdities,  wholly  pdfed 
up  as  you  are  with  such  tricks  of  evasion,  when,  in  what  foUowe^  /<*• 
speak  by  a  forged  nickname  of  Salmasiue  as  changed  into  the  nymp* 
Salmacis.     But  who  can  be  taken  for  a  Salmacis  more  readily  tbM 
yourself,  qui  I  talis,  cum  ajnid  eos  viveres,  culcita  fuistiy  et  q^umf^ 
foemina  hahuerunty  because  they  did  not  believe  you  to  be  a  msB* 
They  praised  you  indeed  for  the  handsomeness  of  your  form,  arf 
wrote  verses  to  the  effect  that  you  would  be  Angelic,  and  t/^ 
Anglic  only,  if  your  piety  corresponded  with  your  beauty  \    "Wi* 
more  deserves  the  name  of  a  Salmacis  than  he  who  arrogates  ti 
himself  what  is  special  to  women,  and  makes  a  boast  of  his  beaxtf 
as  his  single  endowment,  w^ho  has  even  maligned  his  own  engrsvtf 
in  published  verses  for  having  represented  him  as  less  beautiful  tktti 
he  really  thought  himself?  ^  •  .  .  I  have  answered  all  the  points  of s^tI 
importance  in  your  preface.     I  have  omitted  nothing,  and  I  confBati 
that  in  this  I  have  been  more  diligent  and  scrupulous  than  was  fk\ 
or  than  was  the  duty  of  one  who  ought  to  have  seen  good  reason  tl] 
fear  that  on  this  account  he  would  incur  the  blame  of  many. 
what  need,  they  will  say,  was  there  for  dwelling  so  long  on 

1  Manso's  compliment  to  Milton  in       III.  p.  455. 
1638  :  see  ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  768,  and  Vol.  «  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  456—469. 
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htation  of  the  absurdities  and  trifles  of  Milton,  and  a  derisive 
|>osure  of  his  ridiculous  jests  ?  Qood  hours  might  have  been 
:ter  spent,  nor  did  the  drivel  of  a  very  nasty,  very  foolish,  and 
7  senseless  creature  deserve  so  much  attention.  I  confess  they 
Mkk  the  truth.  But  what  should  I  do?  My  design  has  been, 
lion,  not  only  to  exhibit  you  as  an  object  for  general  apprecia- 
n,  but  also  to  figure  out  your  complete  ugliness,  draw  you  to  the 
1,  and  paint  you  graphically  to  the  full,  from  the  sole  of  your  foot 

the  crown  of  your  head  and  the  tips  of  your  nails,  so  that  all 
3uld  know  you  exactly  as  you  are,  from  .the  qualities  of  doctrine, 
:tion,  style,  temper,  morals,  talents,  scurrility,  lust  of  lying, 
posture,  blackguardism,  impiety,  which  glare  out  everywhere  in 
ur  book.  Very  often  from  some  one  corrupt  or  base  saying,  if  it  is 
•portimely  thrust  back  upon  its  author,  the  nature  of  an  unskilled 
d  impious  man  is  made  more  clear  and  patent  than  from  any 
Dg  exposition.   .  Besides,  when  I  shall  have  shown  that  this  rascal 

such  as  I  have  painted  him  graphically  in  his  own  colours,  I 
udl,  in  so  doing,  have  made  plain  also  what  sort  of  persons  they 
re  that  assigned  him  this  business  of  replying  for  them,  and  so 
«rified  the  adage  that  the  tubs  have  found  their  proper  lettuces. 
Hue  defence  of  an  impious  and  nefarious  deed  could  not  be  assigned 
by  impious  and  guilty  men  to  any  other  than  one  impious  himself. 
Ihnre  is  a  Greek  saying,  ra  &ffkuL  bC  aSXiaow  irpht  Siffkiov,  And  so, 
MUton,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  present  you  complete  for 
viUTersal  recognition,  by  no  freckle  or  other  congenital  blemish 
tterely,  but  in  your  whole  body. 

Salmasios  had  evidently  intended  that  his  Ad  Johannem 
JEUo%um  Respondo  should  be  symmetrical  with  his  original 
J^ensio  Regia^  and  with  Milton's  Pro  Pqpulo  Anglicano 
J^emo  in  answer  to  that  treatise,  and  should  consist  there- 
&re  of  twelve  Chapters  in  addition  to  the  Preface.  Had  he 
ttrried  out  that  plan,  reviewing  each  of  Milton's  chapters  in 
the  manner  he  had  prescribed  for  himself,  his  book  would 
iave  extended  to  about  four  densely  printed  volumes.  As  it 
i^  the  single  volume  which  he  left,  though  it  overtakes  only 
nree  chapters  of  Milton's  Befensio^  and  breaks  off  abruptly  in 
le  criticism  of  the  thirds  is  about  twice  as  bulky  a&^Milton's 
itire  treatise,  the  preface  and  the  twelve  chapters  together. 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  in  the  year  of  the  Bestora- 
m  there  was  any  royalist  scholar  in  England  sufficiently 
thnsiastic  still  on  the  subject  of  Salmasius  and  his  contro- 
najy  with  Milton  to  read  through  the  whole  of  such  a 
sliiiunous  fragment,  so  as  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly 
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with  the  repeated  Salma^ian  maunderings  over  the  &tit 
of  the  Regicide  and  over  the  doctrine  of  kingship  among 
the  Hebrews  and  in  the  New  Testament.  Where  these 
chapters  were  glanced  at^  even  cursorily,  by  University  men, 
it  must  still  have  been  for  the  little  personalities  contained 
in  them,  and  indicated  to  the  eye  by  the  vocative  MiUane, 
Miltone,  rpog^ring  }r\  the  text  at  short  intervals  like  the  gleam 
^^  T  nPP^^"^  But  the  substance  of -the  personalities  had  been 
given  in  the  preface;  and  it  was  enough  for  the  general 
public  to  know  that  a  posthumous  book  of  the  great  Salmasins 
had  appeared  at  last,  punishing  Milton  as  he  deserved^  thoagb 
unfortunately  in  Latin  ^. 

Among  those  who  welcomed  the  appearance  of  Salmasius's 
posthumous  book,  and  were  glad  to  imagine  Milton  smarting 
under  it,  and  yet  bound  to  be  silent,  must  have  been  all  wlio 
had  themselves  suflPered  in  controversy  with  Milton. — ^Moros 
must  have  hailed  the  book  with  delight.     That  twice-murdered 
enemy  of  Milton  was  now  in  full  possession  of  his  Protestant 
pastorate  in  Paris,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  applauses  which  his 
inimitable  manner  of  preaching  drew  to  him  from  an  extraor- 
dinary crowd  of  auditors,"  but  pursued  by  the  bad  reputation 
he  had  acquired  in  Holland^  and  which  Milton  had  blazoned 
to  the  world,  and  indeed  with  new  quarrels  on  his  hancte, 
some  of  them  with  brother-clergymen  who  had  hitherto  takeB 
his  part.     On  new  charges,  very  like  the  old,  he  was  again  ^ 
find  himself  in  the  clutches  of  synods  and  other  church  courfcB ; 
"  whence,"  says  Bayle,  "  he  escaped  only  as  by  fire  *."    Near^ 
than  Morus  to  the  spot  of  Milton^s  present  degradation  w*^ 
Dr.  Peter  Du  Moulin,  the  real  antagonist  of  Milton  in  tb^ 
Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor.    The  King  had  made  good  his  promise 
of  remembering  Du  Moulin   and  his  services  ;  for,  on  D^ 


1  At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I.  there 
is  a  rather  interesting  personal  attack  on 
the  younger  Heinsius.  He  is  brought  in 
as  "a  certain  Dutchman,  still  young," 
and  of  trifling  pretensions  in  literature, 
ivho  had  been  a  kind  of  assessor  to 
Milton  in  the  Salmasian  coutrovei*8y  on 
account  of  his  own  and  his  father's  in- 
dependent feud  with  Salmasius,  and  who 
had  been  impudent  enough  to  say  in  a 


letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  just  after  tii> 
appearance  of  Milton's  V^etuiOf  tbit 
"  Milton  had  pleaded  a  very  bad  ouM 
most  excellently."     See  ante.  Vol  IV. 
pp.  319-820.    It  is  evident  that  ^ 
information  of  Heinsius  about  the  no* 
ceedings    of  Salmasius  at  StockhmB, 
when  Milton's  Defensio  first  rouaed  tt 
rage,  had  been  most  exact. 
3  Bayle^  Article  Monu,  with  the  ootMi 
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Moulin's  petition  "  for  the  same  spiritual  estate  which  was 

"  bestowed  on  his  father  by  King   James^  viz.   a   prebend 

in  Canterbury,  with  the  rectory  of  Llanrhaiadar,  diocese 

Bangor,"  he  had  received  a  grant  of  these  preferments  in 

June  1660.    As  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  also  one  of  the 

King's  chaplains^  he  was  to  live  on  in  peace  and  distinction, 

with  no  other  trouble  than  that  his  still  zealous  Calvinism 

was  irritated  by  the  growth   of  Arminianism   among  the 

B«storation  clergy.     If  he  had  any  other  trouble,  it  was 

the  thought  of  his  irreclaimable  Independent  and  Oliverian 

brother,  Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  whom  the  Oxford  visitors  had 

ejected  from  his  History  professorship,  and  who  had  come  to 

live  in  nonconformist  obscurity  in  Westminster.     While  Dr. 

Lewis  might  keep  up  his  friendship  with  Milton,  Dr.  Peter 

might  have  the  satisfaction,  if  he  chose,  of  reprinting  his 

BegU  Sanguinis  Clamor,  or  at  least  the  poems  in  it  in  praise  of 

Salmasius  and  abuse  of  Milton.     In  fact,  he  was  now  exulting 

in  bis  former  anonymous  feat  of  invective  against  Milton,  and 

taking  every  means  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  credit  belonged 

to  him  and  not  to  Moms,  though  it  had  been  convenient  for 

biffi  to  keep  the  secret  so  long  ^.     If  the  lawyer  Joseph  Jane 

« old  Rowland  of  Antwerp  had  been  still  alive,  they  also 

might  have  had  some  recognition  now  of  their  smaller  services 

against  Milton  in  1651,  the  one  in  his  contemptible  Eikon 

^Odaths^  the  other  in  his  drivelling  Apologia  contra  Johannem 

f^pragnutticum,    Rowland  was  probably  dead;  and  in  August 

1660  there  was  a  lease  ''  to  Thomas  Jane  and  the  other  chil- 

''dien  of  Joseph  Jane,  deceased,  of  Liskeard  Park,  Cornwall, 

"except  the  mines  and  quarries^."    Bramhall,  though  now 


'Wood's  Fasti,  II.  126-128  and 
^^1^196;  Mn.  Green's  Calendar  of 
8We  Pkpers  for  1660-1,  p.  14  (May), 
<>dp^  230  (August).  See  also  ante.  Vol. 
V.]^  216— 225. 

'Ifn.  Green's  Calendar,  p.  212. — 

dlM^tiie  scarcest  of  the  Anti-Milton 

nUiations  seems  to  be  one  entitled 

'Sdmatiiu  hi$  JHsseetion  and  Cofsfu- 

ItUtm  of  the  Diabolicai  Bebel  MOUm  in 

km  itf^Utm  Doctrines  of  Faisehood,  <£k;. 

Sc  agaiuti  E.  Charles  L    Land,  1660. 

Ao.**    So  it  is  described   in   Bobn's 

lowndet,  Art  Safmasius,  with  the  in- 


formation that  "prefixed  is  a  portrait 
of  K.  Charles  I.  by  R.  Gaywood,"  and 
that  "  the  running  titie  of  the  work  is 
'B.uctav  AKkaffTtK.^*  I  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  copy  of  this  publication  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Bodleian  does 
not  seem  to  contain  one ;  but,  from  a 
note  in  the  Addenda  to  Mitford's  Life 
of  Milton  in  Pickering's  edition  of 
MUton's  Works  (I.  clxx)>  I  le&Tn  that 
it  was  in  fact  a  mere  bookseller's  issue 
of  the  remainder  or  unsold  copies  of 
Jane*s  £ucwv*AicAa<rro$  of  1661,  provided 
with  a  new  title-page  and  "  a  leaf  of 
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Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  caunot 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  credited  by  Milton  with  the 
books  of  those  two  obscure  scribblers,  and  attacked  on  that 
account  by  John  Phillips  in  the  Respofmo  of  1652  in  his 
uncle's  behalf.     Nor,  if  I  was  right  in  my  c<Hijecture  that 
Gilbert  Sheldon  may  have  been  the   "  G.  S."  who,  at  the 
approaching  moment  of  the  Restoration,  wrote  The  Dignify/ 
of  Kingshiji  asserted,  in  answer  to  Milton's  Ready  and  Eat/ 
Waif   to   establish    a   Free    Commonwealth^    can    that  divinfi^ 
in  his  present  well-earned  bishopric  of  London,  have  been 
indifferent  to  Milton's  fate  ?     Sheldon,  however,  was  too  high- 
minded  a  man  to  regi-et  that  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
spare  one  he  had  himself  admired  even  while  denouncing  him. 
— But  Milton's  enemies  were  many^  and  few  of  them  hig^ 
minded.     Prynne,  I  believe,  hoped  to  lay  hold  of  him  yefc; 
nor  would  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and   "  forcers  of  con- 
science,"  at  whom  Milton  had  sneered   in  his  sonnets  and 
pamphlets,  have  objected  to  rougher  treatment  of  him  than 
he  had  received.     The  pious  Rutherford,  indeed,  dying  at  St. 
Andrews,  had  his  heart  too  full  of  other  thoughts  to  remember 
old  enmities.     But  the  stout  and  more  worldly  Baillie,  Milton'f 
"  Scotch  What  d'ye  call  "  of  1646,  was  not   so  forgiving. 
Coaxing  himself,  in  his  new  principalship  of  Glasgow  Univc^ 
sity,  to  think  as  well  of  the  Restoration  as  he  could,  he  saw 
"the  justice  of  God  '^  in  the  "  shameful  deaths  "  of  ten  of  the 
regicides,  especially  Peters  and  Harrison,  and  God's  justice 
also  in  the  disgrace  of  "the  two  Goodwins,  blind  Milton, 
Owen,  Sterry,  Lockyer,  and  others  of  that  maleficent  crew.** 
They  were  all  an ti -Presbyterians,  though  of  different  varieties, 
and  so  Baillie  huddles  them  together  ^. 

There  is  something  credible  enough  in  the  story,  trans- 
mitted through  Richardson,  that  Milton,  for  some  time  after 
the  Restoration,  "  was  in  perpetual  terror  of  being  assassinated, 
though  he  had  escaped  the  talons  of  the  law,"  and  was** so 
dejected   that  he   would  lie  awake  whole  nights,  and  kept 

address  to  the  Reader,"  so  as  to  make  immediately  after  that  book,  and  maj 

tlie  book  pass  oft"  fraudulently  as  an  be  remembered,  though  here  only  in  ft 

English  version  of  Salmasiufj's    Post-  footnote,  as  another   kick   at   Hilton 

humous  Reply  to  Milton.    It  probably  when  he  was  helpletis. 

cume  out  iu  Loudon  iu  the  end  of  lOGO,  *  13aillie,  III.  413» 
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imself  as  private  as  he  could  ^."     The  resentment  of  some 
inatic  royalist  at  his  escape  from  the  gallows  might  easily 
lave  taken  the  form  of  knockiDg  the  blind  man  down  in  thei 
treets  or  stabbing  him  in  his  house.     Especially  on  any  of 
hose   days  of  public  tumult  and  phrenzy  of  royalism   in 
Liondon   with   which  the  year  of  the  Restoration  ended  it 
▼oold  have  been  dangerous  for  Milton  to  be  visible  or  within 
reach.     On  that  Wednesday,  the  80th  of  January,  1660-1, 
for  example,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  the 
Boyal  Martyr,  and  when,  in  the   midst  of  the  humiliations 
before  Almighty  God  on  that  account,  there  was  the  dragging 
of  the  disinterred  corpses  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  Ireton, 
to  be  gibbeted  at  Tyburn,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Milton 
am  have  been  in  his  house  in  Holborn.     For  it   was  up 
Holbom  that  the  mob  ran  that  morning,  howling  round  the 
hmdle  on  which  the  corpses  were  laid  ;  and  it  was  actually  in 
the  Bed   Lion  Inn,   Holborn,  close  to  Milton's   house,   as 
Phillips  localises  it,  that  the  corpses  had  been  deposited,  since 
tiiey  had  been  dug  up  in  Westminster,  with  a  view  to  that 
day's  finishing  spectacle.     CromwelFs  and  Ireton's,  having 
been  dug  up  on  Saturday,  had  been  taken  to  the  Red  Lion 
^  Monday  night ;  and  Bradshaw's  had  been  placed  there  the 
J^fixt  day  *.     The  vicinity,  mobbed  so  for  a  day  and  two  nights, 
^ald  not  have  been  a  safe  one  for  Milton,  had  it  occurred  to 
^J  one  that  Ae  was  at  hand.     On  the   subsequent  general 
lacings  of  the  King's  coronation-day,  April  23,    and  of 
ill  birth-day  and  the  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  London, 
May  29,  the  Holbom  neighbourhood  might  be  safer  ;  but,  so 
mg  as  Milton  remained  in  Holborn,  it  must  have  been  advis- 
ble  for  him  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  within  doors. 
It  was  a  new  world  that  was  now  around  him,  the  very 
>rld  he  had  prophesied  in  the  last  of  his  pre-Bestoration 
mphlets.    The  news  from  Scotland  of  the  beheading  of  the 
ftrqnis  of  Argyle,  and  the  hanging  of  the  other  two  Presby- 
ian  victims,  Guthrie  and  Govan,  only  confirmed  the  ample 

Bicbardson, XCIV,  where  he  gives  as  Temple." 

mxithoiity  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  ^  Wood*s  Ath.  III.  301  (Memoir  of 

,  had  tlie  information  from  "  a  rela-  Iretonj  ;    and  Mereuriua  Pvblicua,  as 

of  Hilton's,  Mr.  Walker  of  the  quotea  ante,  p.  123. 
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information  that  had  been  already  g^ven  as  to  the  character 
of  the  new  discipline  to  which  the  three  kingdoms  were  to  be 
subjected.     On  the  great  question,  which  agitated  so  many 
minds,  of  the  setting  up  of  a  uniform  episcopacy  in  all  the 
three,   and   of   the  accommodation   of   that    episcopacy   to 
Presbyterian  consciences,  Milton's  position,  as  we  know,  was 
peculiar.      The  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  any  form  must 
have  seemed  to  him^  on  the  ground  of  the  special  nature  of 
that  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  a  disaster  all  bat 
immeasurable.     He  still  retained  the  opinions  which  he  hi 
propounded  in  his  five  anti-Episcopal  pamphlets  of  1641-42, 
when  he  had  made  it  his  effort  to  dissuade  the  Long  Parliament 
from  any  trial  of  limited  episcopacy,  on  Archbishop  Usher's 
model  or  any  other,  or  from  any  conclusion  respecting  prelicj 
short  of  root-and-branch  abolition.     He  would  now,  there- 
fore, probably  have  preferred  the  continuance   of  the  biwd 
non-prelatic   Church-Establishment   of  the   Protectorate,  or 
any  feasible  modification  of  it,  to  a  return   to  episcopacy, 
limited  or  unlimited ;  and  it  must  have  been  with  something 
like  disgust  and  contempt  that  he  heard  that  so  many  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  that  English  establishment  were  trying  now 
to  float  on  the  notion  of  the  acceptability  of  a  limited  epis- 
copacy, and  especially   that  his  old   Smectymnuan   friends, 
Calamy,  Newcomen,  and  Spurstow,  had  so  far  forgotten  thrir 
former  selves.     But,  since  1642,  as  we  know,  he  had  moved 
on  into  theories  about  the  Church  which  made  the  particukr 
constitution  of  any  Church-Establishment  no  longer  the  para- 
mount question  in  his  mind.     It  was  a  State-paid  ministry 
of  any  sort  whatever,  or  any  mixture  of  sorts,  that  he  had 
learnt  to  abominate.     And  so,  though  a  continued  Church- 
Establishment  on  Cromwell's  principle  of  the  inclusion  of  old 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  such  Baptists  and 
other  evangelical  sectaries  as  would  accept  State-pay,  must 
have  seemed  much  more  endurable  to  him  than  the  absolutely 
Episcopal  Establishment  which  Hyde  and  the  returned  bishops 
and  Anglican  doctors  were  bringing  back,  and  although  he  may 
even  have  agreed  that  a  less  evil  would  be  that  comprehensioa 
of  the  old  Anglicans  and  the  Presbyterians  by  themselves 
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within  the  Establishment  for  which  Baxter,  Calamj,  and  the 
rest,  were  contending,  yet,  as  things  were,  he  had  his  specula- 
tive consolations.  If  the  Presbyterians  were  driven  out,  as 
they  were  likely  to  be,  after  the  numerous  Independents  and 
Baptists  already  ejected^  what  would  remain  as  the  Church- 
Establishment  of  England  would  be  the  very  worst  form  con- 
ceivable of  that  bad  article.  Then,  might  not  Presbyterians, 
swarming  outside,  and  swelling  the  crowd  of  the  already  ejected 
Independents  and  Baptists,  or  of  those  freer  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  other  opinionists,  who  had  properly  refused  to  be 
ever  inside,  learn  the  right  lesson  at  last?  Why,  in  that  case, 
should  not  all  combine  together  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Establishment  which  they  detested  in  common ;  or,  till  there 
should  be  opportunity  for  that,  why  should  not  all  combine  to 
wrest  from  the  governing  powers  that  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship  out  of  the  Establishment  in  which  they  were  all 
equally  interested  ?  So  meditating  and  speculating,  as  I  con- 
ceive, did  Milton,  in  his  small  house  in  Holbom,  in  May  and 
June  1661,  look  forward,  with  blind  eyes  and  bold  heart,  into 
the  English  future. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    CLABENDON    ADMINISTRATION     CONTINUED: 
MAY    1661 — AUGUST    1667. 

That  Second  Parliament  of  Charles  which  had  met  on  the 
8th  of  May  1661,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  First  or  Con- 
vention Parliament,  and  which  was  so  well  fitted  for  the 
business  by  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  thoroughgoing 
Church  and  King  men,  was  to  suffice  for  England,  with  proro- 
gations from  time  to  time,  till  January  1678-9.  Accordingly, 
while  it  was  still  in  existence,  and  seemed  to  be  interminable, 
satirists  of  feeble  invention  amused  themselves  by  calling  it 
Tie  Long  Parliament.  For  historical  purposes,  it  is  now  re- 
membered as  The  Cavalier  Parliament^  or  sometimes  as  The 
J^ensionary  Parliament,  This  last  name  was  invented  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fact  that,  before  it  came  to  an  end,  a  very 
\skrge  proportion  of  the  members  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Court, 
or  of  other  interests,  directly  or  indirectly.  We  are  concerned 
in  this  chapter  only  with  the  first  six  sessions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.    They  were  as  follows  : — 

First  Session: — May  8,  1661 — May  19,  1662  (with  recess  or  ad- 
journment from  July  30  to  Nov.  20). 
Second  Session :— Feb.  18,  1662-3— July  27,  1663. 
Third  Session  .-^Mwch  16,  1663-4— May  17,  1664. 
Fourth  Session :— HfoY.  24,  1664 — March  2,  1664-5. 
Fifth  Session  (at  Oxford)  :— Oct.  9-31,  1665. 
Sixth  Session  :Se^t  21,  1666— Feb.  8,  1666-7. 

As   Hyde's  Chancellorship,  with  his  personal  ascendancy  or 
premiership,  lasted  till  August  1667,  or  six  months  beyond 
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the  sixth  session  of  the  Parliament,  the  period  of  English 
history  comprehended  by  the  six  sessions  may  be  called  con- 
veniently The  Clarendon  Administration  continusd. 

The  composition  of  this  Administration  remained  for  a 
while  substantially  what  it  had  been  a  year  before.    (See  ante, 
pp.  17-19).     Six  of  the  councillors  of  the  Restoration  year, 
however,  were  now  wearing  the  new  titles  that  had  been 
conferred  on  them  at  the  coronation.     Hyde  himself  was  Eail 
of  Clarendon ;  Annesley  was  Earl  of  Anglesey ;  Howard  was 
Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Comwallis  was  Lord  Comwallis;  Holies  was 
Lord  Holies;    and  Sir   Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  Loid 
Ashley.     This  last  was  now  also  a  Minister.      On  the  13th  of 
May,  1661,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Eaxhequer  and  Under 
Treamrer,       Neither    the   introduction   of  Ashley  into  the 
Ministry,   nor  any   other  change   in    the  Council,  affected 
Clarendon's  predominance.      He  was  still  premier,  and  it  wa0 
now  with  a  Cavalier  Parliament  at  his  back,  instead  of  tb^ 
all  but  Presbyterian  Parliament  of  the  previous  year,  that  b^ 
was  able  to  assert  his  premiership  by  revealing  fully  his  hoaP^^ 
policy.    That  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  maintain  the  Act  ^ 
Oblivion  and  Indemnity  as  it  had  been  passed,  but,  on  tl 
other  hand,  to  perfect  the  Restoration  by  crushing  down 
principles  and  relics  of  the  twenty  years  of  Revolution, 
erecting  the  English  monarchy  very  much  as  it  had  been   ^^ 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  re-establishing  also  Lau(^ 
absolute  high-episcopal  Church  of  England. 

His  first  difficulty,  in  the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament  i' 
its  first  session,  was  to  save  the  Indemnity  Act.     The  cavali^-^ 
looked  back  on  the  Convention  Parliament  as  an  illegal  mak^^ 
shift,  all  whose  acts  required  revision.     The  Indemnity  A^ 
in  particular  was  one  they  would  fain  have  disturbed,  in  order 
to  exact  greater  reparations  from  the  Commonwealthsmen  ior 
the  benefit  of  complaining  Royalists  and  their  families.    Not 
till  July  8,  1661,  after  messages  from  the  King  that  "his 
honour  was  concerned,"  was  this  business  cleared  by  the  pre- 
sentation for  his  Majesty's  assent  of  an  Act  for  confirming 
all  the  chief  Acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament^  that  of  the 
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Indemnitjr  included.  The  two  Houses  were  then  free  to  go 
on  with  their  own  legislation,  and  the  first  results  appeared 
in  a  series  of  bills  presented  to  his  Majesty  at  their  adjourn- 
ment on  the  30th  of  July.  Among  these^  all  assented  to 
by  his  Majesty  that  day,  were  the  following : — 

"  An  Act  for  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  person 
and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  jyractices  and 
attempts"  By  this  Act  not  only  were  all  designs  for  the  King's 
death  or  deposition  to  be  capital,  but  it  was  to  be  punishable  to 
affirm  the  King  to  be  a  papist  or  a  heretic,  or  to  write,  print,  preach, 
or  speak  against  the  established  govemment,  or  to  maintain  the 
legality  of  the  Long  Parliament  or  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant, or  to  assert  a  legislative  power  in  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  without  the  King. 

**  An  Act  for  repealing  an  Act   of  Parliament   entitled    *  An 

Act  for  diseTiahling  all  2^^sons  in  holy  orders   to   exercise   any 

temporal  jurisdiction  or  authority* "     The  Act   so   repealed   was 

that  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  which  Charles  I.  had  given  his 

assent  at  Canterbury  on  the  13th  of  February,  1641-2  (Vol  II. 

p.    351).      Bishops  were  now  to  be  restored  to  tbeir  places  in  the 

Souse  of  Lords,  and  they  or  other  clergymen  mig^t  exercise  civil 

oflSces. 

^  An  Act  against  Tumults  and  Disorders  upon  pretence  of 
p9n^j)aring  or  presenting  jyetitions  or  other  addresses  to  his  Majesty 
or-  £hs  Parliament"  It  prohibited,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impri- 
ment,  the  getting  up  of  any  petition  or  remonstrance  signed  by 
than  twenty  persons,  unless  with  leave  from  three  justices  of 
or  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury  in  counties,  or,  in  London, 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council.  It  also  prohibited 
t^e  i4)pearance  of  more  than  ten  persons  at  the  presentation  of  any 
pet:i.tion  or  remonstrance  to  either  House  or  to  his  Majesty. 

*'*  An  Act  declaring  the  sole  right  of  the  Militia   to  be  in  the 

fati^."     This  was  a  surrender  to  the  Crown  of  that  great  prero- 

gfttive  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  contested,  and  their  contest 

a^nt  which  with  Charles  I.  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 

the  Civil  War  in  1642  (Vol.  11.  pp.  354-355). 

*^  An  Act  declaring  Hie  jyains,  2)enaltieSt  and  forfeitures  imposed 

tipon  the  estates  and  j)ersons  of  certain  notorious  offenders  excepted 

oiU  of  the   Act  of  Free   and   General  Pardon,   Indemnity,  and 

OUivion"     Precluded   from   disturbing   the  Indemnity  Act,   the 

Fuiiament  sought  a  partial  satisfaction  in  this  supplement  to  it. 

Vsfi  four  dead  regicides-in-chief  being  already  attainted,  this  Act 

con&aoBLied  the  estates  of  the  other  twenty  dead  Begicides,  excepted 

10  the  Indemnity  Bill  but  not  yet  completely  disposed  of,  enume- 

rsting  them  by  name  (see  list  ante,  p.  54).     But  it  added  to  the 

fist  the  six  Uying  regicides  whom  the  bill  had  not  made  absolute 
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capital  exceptions, — ^to  wit,  James  Challoner,  Sir  James 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Lord  MoDson,  Kobert  Wallop,  and  John 
Phelps  (see  ante,  pp.  54-55), — and  also  Sir  Arthur  Hasilrig,  who  had 
been  left,  on  general  political  grounds,  in  the  same  predicament  of 
a  delinquent  excepted,  but  not  capitally.  By  the  present  Act  the 
estates  of  those  seven  persons  also  were  to  be  absolutely  forfeited, 
while  for  the  six  regicides  among  them  there  was  a  peculiar 
addition.  They  could  not  be  hanged  now  without  breaking  the 
Indemnity  Bill,  but  they  could  be  brought  to  ignominy  and  the 
very  verge  of  being  hauged.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that  the 
three  of  the  six  bearing  titles  should  be  degraded  from  the  same, 
and  that  Mildmay,  Monson,  and  Wallop,  the  only  three  of  the  six 
then  in  custody,  should  be  prisoners  for  life,  and  should  be  liable  to 
be  drawn  through  the  streets  on  sledges,  with  ropes  about  their 
necks,  to  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  thence  back  to  prison. 

These  Acts  and  others,  passed  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  30th  of  July,  proved  the  concurrence 
of  the  Parliament  with  Clarendon's  policy  for  perfecting  tiiefr 
Restoration.     But  no    sooner  had  it  reassembled  after  thc= 
adjournment  (Nov.  20^  1661),  the  bishops  then  in  their  places 
in  the  Lords,  than  the  work  was  resumed  with  fresh  energy  ~ 
A  bill  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Commons  before  th^ 
adjournment  for  executing  the  nineteen  regicides  Ijring  in  th» 
Tower  or  elsewhere  under  capital  sentence,  but  respited  by  th — 
Act  of  Indemnity  till  there  should  be  such  a  special  Act,  wasa 
pushed  through  that  House  successfully,  most  of  the  poc^ 
wretches  themselves  having  been  brought  before  the  House  L  t: 
the  course  of  the  debate  to  be  again  questioned  and 
at;  and,  though  this  bill  was  dropped  in  the  Lords,  doubtli 
with  Clarendon's  approval,  an  order  of  the  Commons  to  tb»^ 
Attorney-General  for  the  capital  prosecution  of  the  two  norm- 
regicide  prisoners,  Vane  and  Lambert,  was  to  take  independ- 
ent effect.      But  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the   end  of  thi^ 
first  session  of  the  Parliament  on  May  19,  1662.     They  h»^ 
then,  with  the  King's  assent,  added  over  thirty  public  biU^ 
besides  about  forty  private  bills,  to  their  produce  before  ib^ 
adjournment ;    and   among   the   public   bills  were   the  fol' 
lowing : — 

Tlie  Corporations  Act  (Dec.  20,  1661)  : — Under  the  name  of  ^? 
Act  for  "  the  well-governing  and  regulating  of  corporations,"  tl:^^ 
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"was,  in  fact,  an  Act  for  ejecting  from  Town  Councils  and  other 
Corporations  all  who  were  not  of  thorough  cavalier  principles.     It 
required  all  Mayors,  Aldermen,  Recorders,  Bailiffs,  Town-Clerks, 
Common  Councillors,  and  other  civic  officers,  to  take  not  only  the 
ordinary  oaths  of  allegiance   and  supremacy,   hut    also    an   oath 
renouncii^  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  special  non- 
resistance   or  passive    ohedience   oath,   in    these   terms :    "  I   do 
''declare    and   believe  that  it  is  not  lawfid,  upon    any  pretence 
'*  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against  the  King,  and  that  I  do  abhor 
''  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority  against  his 
''  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him :  so  help 
"me  G^od."     Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  Act ;  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  none  should 
be  admitted  as   magistrates  "for  ever   hereafter"  who  had  not, 
within  a  year  before  their  election,  "taken  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Act  against  the  Qiuikers  (May  2,  1662) : — All  Quakers  or  other 
persons  refusing  to  take  an  o&ih  required  by  law,  or  persuading  to 
such  refusal,  or  maintaining  by  speech  or  print  the  unlawfulness  of 
oaths, 'and  in  particular  all  Quakers  meeting  for  worship  "to  the 
number  of  five  or  more,"  were  to  be  fined  £5  for  the  first  ofifence, 
and  £10  for  the  second,  or,  failing  to  pay  such  fines,  were  to  be 
imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  three  months  for  the  first  offence, 
And  six  months  for  the  second.  Offenders,  on  thii'd  conviction, 
nii^lit  be  banished  to  the  Plantations. 

2^  Act  of  Uniformity  (May  19,  1662) : — This  famous  Act  was 

tlie  death-blow  at  last  to  all  those  hopes  of  a  comprehension  of 

^©  Presbyterians  within  the  Established  Church  which  had  been 

kept  up  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  con- 

fcfmed  by  the  King's  pledged  word  in  his  Eccf-esiasticcd  Declaration 

of  October  1660.      In  that  Declaration  (ante,  pp.  100-103)  it 

^^  been  promised  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  Church  of 

England  should  be  that  of  a  Limited  or  Moderate  Episcopacy,  with 

TOshyters  partaking  largely  in  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  with  a 

••JcftiUy  revised  Liturgy,  and  without  extreme  pressure  of  cere- 

'ttonieB.    There  had  been  ample  signs  since  then  that  the  King, 

Claiendon,  and  the  bishops,  had  trampled  that  temporary  document 

'uader  foot,  and  that  it  was  the  highest  possible  Episcopacy,  an 

*'pttcopacy  as  rigid  and  florid  as  Laud's,  that  was  to  be  imposed 

*pon  England.      But  this  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  result  of  the 

liberations  of  the  two  Houses,  exceeded  all  previous  belief.     Its 

^**in  enactment  ran  thus : — "  That  every  parson,  vicar,  or  other 

^''^uuiBter  whatsoever,  who  now  hath  and  enjoyeth  any  ecclesiastical 

benefice  or  promotion  within  this  realm  of  England  or  places 

Moreaaid,  shall,  in  the  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  public  worship 

Delonging  to  his  said  benefice  or  promotion,  upon  some  Lord's 

^^y  before  the  Feast  of  St  Bartholomew  which  shall  be  in  the 

y^o!  our  Lord  God  1662,  openly,  publicly,  and  solenuily  read 

m.  VI.  Q 
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**  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  appointed  to  be  read  hy  and 
''according  to  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  [the  old  Litm^, 
'*  with  some  verbal  alterations  and  additions  made  by  the  BishopB 
*'and   Anglican   Clergy   in   Convocation],   at   the  times   thereby 
*' appointed;   and,   after  such   reading   thereof,  shall  openly   and 
''  publicly  before  the  congregation  there  assembled  declare  his  xm- 
**  feigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the  said 
'*  Book  contained  and  prescribed,  in  these  words  and  no  more:  'I do 
'' '  here  declare  my  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
** '  thing  contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  entitled  7%e 
"  *  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
'*  *  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tlte  Church  according  to  the 
**  *  use  of  the  Church  of  England^  together  with  the  Psalter  or  Pidlm» 
*^^  of  David y  sprinted  as  they  are  to  he  »ung  or  said  in  cTturches,  and 
*^'the  form  or  manner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  coneecrating  of 
**  *  Bishojys,  Priests,  and  Deacons ' :    And  that  all  and  every  such 
^'  person  who  shall  (without  some  lawful  impediment,  to  be  allowed 
*'  and  approved  of  by  the  Ordinary  of  the  place)  neglect  or  refiue 
"  to  do  the  same  within  the  time  aforesaid  (or,  in  case  of  saeh 
« impediment,  within  one  month  after  such  impediment  removed) 
"  shall  ipso  facto  be  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  promotions ;  vA 
**  that  from  thenceforth  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  all  Patrons  and 
*'  Donors  of  all  and  singular  the  said  spiritual  promotions  or  d  any 
*'  of  them,  according  to  their  respective  rights  and  titles,  to  present 
"  or  collate  to  the  same,  as  though  the  person  or  persons  so  oflending 
"  or  neglecting  were  dead."     The  Act  then  went  on  to  provide  fof 
the  acknowledgment  and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  aD 
future  minivsters ;  and  it  farther  enacted  that  all  clergymen  of  every 
rank,  all  heads  and  fellows  of  Colleges,  all  University  professors 
and  lecturers,   all  schoolmasters,  and    private   tutors  in  familiefl» 
Fhould  before  the  same  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  1662  subscribe  a 
formula   including,  (1)   the   Non-Resistance  or  Passive  Obedience     ; 
Oath  prescribed  for  Civic  Officers  in  the  Corporations  Act,  (2)  An 
oath  of  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy,  and  (3)  An  oath  renouncing  the 
Covenant,     The  penalty  for  default  in  each  case  was  to  be  loss  of 
office.     Yet  farther  it  enacted  that  all  public  preaching  by  persons 
disabled   by  this  Act  should  subject  offenders   to   three   months 
impiisonmentt  for  each  offence,  and   also   that  no  one  should  be 
a  schoolmaster   or   private    tutor   in   a   family  without   "licenss 
obtained  from  his  respective  Archbishop,  Bishop,  or  Ordinary  of 
the  Diocese,"  under  pain  of  three  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first 
offence,  and  the  same  and  a  fine  of  £5  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
It  enacted,  moreover,  that,  after  the  said  Day  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
or  Aug.  24,  1662,  no  one  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  should  administer  the  sacrament,  who  had  not  by  that 
time,  whatever   his  previous  ordination  or  calling,  received   due 
episcopal  ordination,  the  penalty  for  every  offence  to  be  XI 00. 
Act  Settling  the  Militia  in  Counties  (May  19,  1662).     In  an  Act 
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tbis  effect  there  were  dansea  requiring  that  every  Lieutenant  or 
s^ty-lieateiiaiit  of  a  connty,  and  every  militia  officer  ur  soldier, 
ootd  take,  in  addition  to  the  Oatha  of  Supremacy  and  Allegiance, 
te  ^aive  Obedience  Oath  imposed  by  the  Corporations  Act  and 
IB  Act  of  Uniformity. 

A  new  Fret  Act  (May  19,  1662)  :— By  this  Act  a  univereal 
Jmnrship  of  the  Press  was  re-established.  Every  law-book  or 
ftv-pMnphlet  was  to  require  the  licence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
sr  one  of  the  Chief  Justices,  or  the  Chief  Baron ;  books  of 
hutorj  and  politics  were  to  be  liceitEed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries 
rf  State ;  booka  of  heraldry  by  the  Earl  ITarshal ;  and  all  other 
\aks,  whether  of  poetry,  prose-fiction,  philosophy,  science,  or 
Annity,  hj  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 
-IWm  LicouerB-in -chief  might,  of  course,  act  through  deputies. 
'There  were  to  be  severe  penalties  for  press  oSences,  and  powers 
;4f  Mtnji  for  detecting  euch.  The  Act  was  to  be  in  force  for  two 
ftn'.  It  waa  renewed,  however,  in  subsequent  Sessions,  so  as 
'bnmam  an  Act  of  Charles  tiU  1679. 

Such  were  the  moat  characteristic  enactments  of  the  second 
ytRoFtbe  Restoration  and  of  Clarendon's  Premiership.  Of 
tiie  unabated  royalist  revengefulness  of  which  they  were  the 
Ara^  ontcome  there  had  been  several  less  formal  proofs 
^ning  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament. — In  September  1661, 
vj  authority  of  a  royal  warrant  to  Dr.  Earle,  Dean  of 
^otminater,  dated  tbe  9th  of  that  month,  and  signed  by 
SieRttry  Nicholas,  the  bodies  of  about  twenty  persons  who 
W  been  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  since  1641  were  dag 
^  and  thrown  promiscuously  into  "  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's 
4DrchyanI  adjoining."  Among  them  were  the  bodies  of 
«ohn  Pym,  Admiral  Blake,  Admiral  Dean,  Dr.  Isaac  Dorislaus, 
Cdonel  Humphrey  Maokworth,  Thomas  May,  the  poet  and 
^nitorian.  Dr.  Twisse,  the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster 
-Aaembly,  and  Stephen  Marshall,  the  Smectymnuan.  The 
W&S&  of  fonr  women,  named  in  the  same  warrant,  were  takes 
vom  their  graves  at  the  same  time  and  buried  in  tbe  same 
^  One  Wft8  the  body  of  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cromwell,"  the 
3«d  Protector's  venerable  mother,  who  had  been  buried  in 
^iltt  Abbey  four  years  before  himself;  the  others  were  the 
•  Wia  of  "  Mrs.  Deaborough,"  Cromwell's  sister,  "  Anne 
I  ta^^^  "  I^Jg*! '"^'  tcCwbpm*  to  Loids  mill  Commons  JoonulSjUil  to  PitL 
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Fleetwood,"  apparently  an  infant  grand-daughter  of  his,  and 
"  Mrs.  Bradshaw/'  probably  the  wife  of  President  Bradshaw. 
Among  "the  Cromwellian  bodies,"  as  Wood  calls  them^  so 
dug  up,  the  omission  of  that  of  Lady  Claypole,  Cromwell's 
favourite   daughter,  can  hardly  have  been  accidental.    Her 
body  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII, 
where  it  had  been  buried  in  August  1658. — Equally  sympto- 
matic in  another  way  had  been  the  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1661,  of  John  James,  a 
preacher  of  the  "  Seventh-Day  Baptist "  denomination,  for 
what  was  called  treasonable  language  in  the  pulpit.    They 
wanted  an  example  from  among  such  preaching  sectaries,  and 
had  dragged  this  poor  man,  as  suitable  for  the  purpose,  out  of     , 
his  conventicle  iti  one  of  the  city  alleys,  where  detectives  had 
been  catching  his  words.     His  wife  having  gone  with  a  peti- 
tion for  him  to  the  king,  his  Majesty's  reply,  on  learning  her 
errand,  was  "  O !    Mr.  James  I    he  is  a  sweet  gentleman    » 
and,  on  going  a  second  time,  she  had  again  been  turned  away.—* 
Then,  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  sentence 
of  death  on  King  Charles,  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry  Mildmay> 
and  Robert  Wallop,  the  three  regicide  judges  in  the  ToW®^ 
whose  lives  had  been  spared  by  the  Indemnity  Act,  and  w^^ 
had  been  doomed  only  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  were  duily» 
according  to  the  Act  of  July  30,  carted  from  the  Tower    *o 
Tyburn,  and  thence  back,  with  the  ropes  round  their  necfe^ 
It  was  intended  that  the  ceremony  should  be  periodical    ^ 
long  as  the  criminals  should  be  alive. — But,  not  long  affc^^' 
London  had   the   pleasure  of  seeing  a   real  and  complete 
execution  of  three  others  of  the  regicides.     Barkstead,  Corb^*'> 
and  Okey,  fugitives  since  the  Restoration,  had  been  caught  '^^ 
Holland  by  the  activity  of  Sir  George  Downing,  now  reside*** 
for  Charles  there,  as  he  had  formerly  been   for   Cromw^l^* 
Having  traced  them  to  Delft  under  false  names,  he  had  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  States  for  their  arrest.     In  such 
cases    of  reluctant   extradition   it   was  usual  for  the  Stat^ 
to  save  their  conscience  by  giving  private  warning  to   ^^^ 
oflfenders,  with  time  to  escape  ;  but  Downing  was  too  qui<^"^ 
Having   gone   himself  to   Delft,   he   had   seized   the    th-^^ 
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together  in  the  same  room,  "  sitting  by  a  fireside,  with  a  pipe 
oE  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  beer,"  and,  though  with  some  demur 
among  the  Dutch,  had  shipped  them  home  in  a  frigat«.  Taken 
on  sledges  from  the  Tower,  fiarkstead  eating  something,  Okey 
rocking  an  orange,  and  Corbet  reading  a  book,  they  were 
liaDgsd,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  April,  1662,  There  seems  to  have  been  some  pity 
ibr  them,  and  Downing's  part  in  the  matter  did  not  increase 
Ue  popularity.  It  was  remembered  that  at  one  time  he  had 
"owed  his  bread"  to  Okey,  having  begun  life  in  England 
u  a  chaplain  in  Okey's  dn^^n  regiment;  and  so  "all  the 
world,"  Fepys  tells  us,  "takes  notice  of  him  for  a  most 
VK^tefnl  villaia  for  his  pains."  But  he  was  a  prosperous 
gmtleman,  M.P.  for  Morpeth  in  the  Parliament,  his  Majesty's 
t»nj  in  Holland,  and  had  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  sister  for  his 
wife'. 

He  Portagnese  Infanta,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  had  arrived 
a  England  just  before  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament, 
niiTeyed  from  Lisbon  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Charles  met 
iKrat  Portsmouth  ;  where  they  were  married,  according  to  the 
^lish  service,  by  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  21st 
rfMay,  1662,  having  been  previously  married,  according  to 
BomiBh  rites,  by  the  Abb^  Lord  Auhigny,  a  kinsman  of  the 
KiDg.  Thence  they  came,  on  the  29th,  Charles's  birthday, 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  lived  in  state  till  the  end  of 
Atignat,  the  new  Queen  forming  her  first  acquaintance  with 
Knglitih  ways,  and  undergoing  in  particular  the  dreadful 
discipline  of  being  compelled,  though  after  tears,  protests, 
&intingB,  sulkings,  and  mad  little  rages,  to  receive  Mrs. 
Palmer.  That  lady,  however,  was  Mrs,  Paltner  no  longer. 
She  was  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  a  patent  having  been  made 
out  in  the  preceding  December  for  creating  her  husband  Earl 
of  Castlemaine  and  Baron  of  Limerick  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
The  new  Earl,  congratulating  himself  on  the  King's  marriage, 

er  Abbey  Pepya,Jan,  27,  lBfll-2,and  April  17  and 
for  dia-  IS,  1662  ;  Mercuriiu  yiiilicaa  of  March 
6—13  and  March  13—20,  1661-2,  and  of 
■  -  ~  LUC  Bo.cnii  uaiiico/  ;  tt  uuu  a  April  10—17  and  April  17-24,  1862  ; 
i  ■•■^  L  371— 372  and  II.  153  ;  Neal,  Hihlefi  Oradaatr)  f/ Harvard  Uaiva- 
I    "-tn-jM  tSappIemeDtbjToiOmin);      tily,  1.  28-63  (Memoir  of  Downing). 
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wished  to  be  recoDciled  to  his  wife  ;  but,  as  the  arrangement 
did  not  suit,  they  again  parted  company.     On  the  15th  of 
July    she    removed    from  London  to  Richmond,  to  be  near 
Hampton    Court.       She    had    already  been   there,  and  had 
been  presented  by  the   King    to    the    Queen    for   the    first 
time,  within  a  day  oi;  two  affcer  their  arrival  in  the  palace. 
The  first  outbreak  had  been  then,  but  six  weeks  had  tamed 
the    spirit  of  the    poor   little   foreigner.       She   was  a  very 
little  lady^  of  dark  complexion,  and  rather   flat  and   broad 
form,  "not  very  charming,"  and  with  an   upper  tooth  too 
projecting,  but  altogether  with  a  good,  modest,  and  innocent 
look,  "  and  some  wit  and  sense."      Charles's  account  of  his 
first  impression  of  her    was    that    "  he   thought   they  had 
brought  him  a  bat."     The  Portuguese  ladies  she  had  broaght 
with  her,  old  and  young,  were  sad  frights  ^. 

While  the  King  and  the  new  Queen  were  spending  their 
honeymoon  at    Hampton  Court,   with    no   lack  of  brilliant 
company,  there  was  the  trial  of  Vane  and  Lambert  in  London. 
It  began  on  the  2nd  of  June.     The  principle  on  which  they 
were  tried  was  that  Charles  II.  had  been  King  de  facto^  9» 
well  as  de  jure^  from  the  moment  of  his  father's  death,  and. 
that  therefore  their  actings  through  the  Commonwealth  h»" 
been  high  treason ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  even  on  tb^^ 
"  senseless  sophistry,"  as  Hallam  calls  it,  was  grossly  unfi*i^- 
Vane    behaved   with    great    boldness,    while    Lambert  ^^ 
studiously  submissive.     On  the  11th  both  were  found  guiltiy* 
It  depended  then  on  the  King  whether  he  would  keep  b^^ 
promise  given  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Convention  Parli** 
ment  in  answer  to  their  joint  petition  of  Sept.  5,  1660.    Tb^ 
petition   had   been   that,   if  Vane   and   Lambert   should    ^ 


1  Pepys  in  several  passages  between 
May  and  September  1062 ;  Clarendon, 
1085—1092  ;  Burnet,  I.  298— <J00,  with 
note  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  In  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  XII.  of  Dr.  Lingard's 
History  of  England  (2nd  edition)  there 
is  printed  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Charles  to  Clarendon  among  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.  on  the  subject  "  of  making 
my  Ladv  Castlemaine  of  my  wife's 
bedchamber."  It  is  very  characteristic, 
and  reminds  one  of  a  boar  showing  his 


tusks.   "  If  you  will  oblige  me  etemsHy' 
'  make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  as  y^ 
*  can,  of  what  opinion  soever  you  •*? 
'of;  for  I  am  resolved  to  go  throi*^'* 
'  with  this  matter,  let  what  will  oO^*® 
'of  it,  which  again  I  solemnly  sW^**^ 
'  before  Almighty  God  . . .  And  wbo*'^ 
'ever  I  find  to  be  my  Lady  Cad^?" 
'maine's  enemy  in  this  matter,  1    ^-. 
'promise  upon   my   word  to  be      '^ 
'  enemy  as  long  as  I  live." 
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attainted^  yet  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remit  "  execu- 
tion as  to  their  lives  " ;  and  the  King's  answer  stands  recorded 
in  the  Lords'  Journals  of  Sept.  8  in  these  terms,  "  The  Lord 
"Chancellor  reported  that  he  had  presented  the  petition  of 
"  both  Houses  to  the  King  concerning  Sir  Henry  Vane  and 
''  Colonel  Lambert,  and  his  Majesty  grants  the  desires  in  the 
"said   petition."     The   King    had   now   changed   his   mind. 
Having  heard  of  the  bold  behaviour  of  Vane  at  the  trial,  he 
had  written  to  Clarendon  from  Hampton  Court  on  the  7th 
of  June,  commenting  on  the  same,  and  adding^  ^*  If  he  has 
"given    new   occasion   to  be   hanged,   certainly    he    is    too 
"  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out 
"of  the  way."     Honestly  or  not,  they  did  put  him  out  of 
the  way.     The  sentence  pronounced  on  him  on 'the  11th  was 
that  of  hangings  disembowelling,  quartering,  &c.,  at  Tyburn  ; 
but^  on  the  intercession  of  his  relatives,  this  was  commuted 
into  beheading  on  Tower  Hill.     On  the  14th  of  June  his 
bead  was  there  struck  off,  after  he  had  made  a  long  and  un- 
iaunted  speech,  amid  interruptions  from  drums  and  trumpets 
)o»ted  under  the  scaffold.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age.  Lambert, 
rho  was  about  eight  years  younger,  was  to  live  for  thirty 
years  more  \ 

The  fatal  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  Sunday,  August  24, 
16G2.    Everybody  knows  what  happened  then.     About  2000 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  considerably  over 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  body,  found  themselves  ejected  from 
ttieir  Uvings  because  they  had  not  complied  with  the   con- 
ations of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  while  about  500  more,  who 
l»d  either  already  been  ejected  on  independent  grounds  since 
the  Restoration,  or  had  been  engaged  as  preachers  in  training 
for  livings,  found  themselves  silenced,  and  incapacitated  for 
^e  clerical  profession.     The   following   table   exhibits   the 
**certained  or  calculated  proportions  of  the  sufferers,  ejected 
wd  silenced  together,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  : — 

hottdon,  "Westminster,  and  Oxford  University    ...     56 

Sonthwark 119      Cambridge  University  .     .     48 

J^jjwt,  I.  277—280 ;   HaUam,  II.      nals  of  Sept.  5  and  8,  1660 ;  Pepya, 
^^~*28;  Lords  and  Commons  Jour-      June  14, 1662. 
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BedfordBhire 16 

Berkshire 31 

Buckiugham  shire      ...  34 

Cambridgeshire    ....  19 

Cheshire 54 

Cornwall 60 

Cumberland 30 

Derbyshire 46 

Devonshire 142 

Dorsetshire 67 

Durham 29 

Essex 133 

Gloucestershire    ....  60 

Hampshire 59 

Herefordshire 18 

Hertfordshire 35 

Huntingdonsliire ....  9 

Kent 85 

Lancashire 97 

Leicestershire 47 

Lincolnshire 52 


Middlesex  .  .  .  . 
Norfolk  .... 
Northamptonshire  . 
Northumberland .  . 
Nottinghamshire  . 
Oxfordshire  .  .  . 
Kutlandshire  .  .  . 
Shropshire.  .  .  . 
Somersetshire .  .  . 
Staffordshire    .     .     . 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwickshire .  .  , 
Westmoreland  .  . 
Wiltshire  .... 
Worcestershire  .  . 
Yorkshire  .... 
Wales 

Total  , 


.    The  wrench  to  English  society  represented  by  tl 
must  have  been  terrible  at  the  time.     It  was  not  only 
B3ttlement  of  so  many  families,  the  breaking  of  old  li 
exchange  of  a  customary  certainty  of  livelihood  for 
certainty  of  any  substitute  that  might  be  provided 
personal   exertion   or   by  voluntary  contributions   fr 


'  Compiled  from  Calamy's  Noncan- 
fonnists  Manual,  methodized  by  Samuel 
Palmer,  edition  of  1802  in  three  volumes 
octavo.  There  is  an  Appendix  there  of 
twenty-five  more  who  were  silenced, 
raising  the  total  to  247*2.  This  includes, 
however,  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
others  who  had  been  ejected  before  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day,  and  also  a  small 
percentage  who  afterwards  conformed 
and  went  back.  The  Index  to  the 
volumes  enumerates  the  ejected  at  about 
2300,  of  whom  in  round  numbers  2000 
are  usually  debited  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  itself.  There  are  memoirs  or  notices 
of  most  of  the  ejected  and  silenced  in 
the  volumes,  with  lists  of  the  writings 
of  a  great  many  of  them,  still  remem- 
bered more  or  less  in  the  Nonconformist 
world.  The  list  of  the  more  eminent 
includes  Joseph  AUeine,  Dr.  Samuel 
Annesley,  Simeon  Ashe,  Dr.  William 
Bates,  Richard  Baxter,  Edward  Bowles, 
William  Bridge,  Thomas  Brooks,  Dr. 


Cornelius  Burges,  Edmund 
senr.,  Edmund  C'alamy,  jun 
Caryl,  Thomas  Case,  Daniel 
Stephen  Charnock,  Samuel  ( 
John  Conant,  Samuel  Cradoc 
Dell,  Thomas  Doolittle,  Jo 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  John 
Thomas  Gouge,  William 
Richard   Heath    (Milton's    1 

Eupil),  Philip  Henry  (father  c 
[enry),  Oliver  Heywood,  J< 
Arthur  Jackson,  Henry  J 
Henry  Langley,  Samuel  Let 
Lockyer,  Dr.  Thomas  Mant< 
crease  Mather,  Matthew  1 
Philip  Nye,  Dr.  John  Owen, » 
bridge,  Matthew  Poole,  Vavas 
John  Ray  (the  naturalist),  1 
Rule,  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  T 
Spurstow,  Dr.  Edmund  Stau 
Tombes,  Dr.  Anthony  Tucl 
Wesley  (grandfather  of  J  oh 
Dr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  Daniel 


f  r 
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mediate  adherents  and  a  sympathetic  public.     In  comparing 
the    great   English   Church -disruption    of  1662   with    any 
similar^  though  smaller,  secession  or  ejection  from  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  the  British  Islands,  this   has   to   be   re- 
membered.    In  these  later  cases  there  have  been  organization 
and  calculation  of  funds  beforehand,  with  freedom  of  personal 
activity  afterwards,  and  of  appeal  for  voluntary  assistance  and 
support.     No  such  thing  then.     The   trade  of  teaching  to 
which  some  of  the   ejected   might   naturally  have   betaken 
themselves  was  foreclosed  against  them  by  the  very  Act  that 
had  ejected  them ;  continued  preaching  in  any  public  manner 
to  voluntary  congregations  of  adherents  was  at  the  peril  of 
all;  organization  for  their  support  collectively,  or  open  col- 
lection of  money  for  any  of  them,  would  have  been  treated 
as  sedition  and  defiance  of  the  law.     This  explains  much  in 
the  contemporary  accounts  of  the  hardships  that  then  began. 
"  Handreds  of  able  ministers,  with  their  wives  and  children/' 
says  Baxter,  "  had  neither  house  nor  bread.  .  ,  .  The  people's 
'poverty  was  so  great  that  they  were   not  able   much  to 
"relieve  their  ministers.     The  jealousy  of  the  State  and  the 
''malice  of  their  enemies  were  so  great  that  people  that  were 
"willing  durst  not  be  known  to  give  to  their  ejected  pastors, 
"lest  it  should   be   said   that  they   maintained   schism,  or 
"were  making  collections  for  some  plot  or  insurrection.  .  .  . 
"Some  of  them  thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  preach 
"publicly  in  the  streets  or  fields  while  the  people  desired  it, 
"and  not  to  cease  their  work  for  fear  of  men,  till  they  lay  in 
"jailB  or  were  banished.     Others  thought  that  a  continued 
"endeavour  to  benefit  their  people  privately  would  be  more 
"senriceable  to  the  Church  than  one  or  two  sermons  and  a 
*^J^  at  such  a  time  when  the  multitudes  of  sufierers,  and 
"the  odious  titles  put  upon  them,  obscured  and  clogged  the 
"benefit  of  sufferings."    All  other  contemporary  authorities 
Wl  the  same  tale  as  Baxter.     ^'  Though  they  were  as  frugal 
"w  possible,"  says  one,  "  they  could  hardly  live.     Some  lived 
Ott little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water;  many  had  but 
"*ightor  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a 
piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time ; 
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"  their  allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese. 
'*  One  went  to  plough  six  days,  and  preached  on  the  Lord's 
"  day.     Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood  ^." 
But  the  consequences  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  to  English 
society  were  not  exhausted  within  the  lives  of  the  immediate 
sufferers.     It  is  from  that  date  that  there  has  come  down, 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  it^  the  great  division 
of  the  English   people  into  The  Church  op  England  and 
The  Nonconformists.     There  had  been  Nonconformity,  both 
name  and  thing,  in  various  fashions,  long  before;  but  now 
the   word    acquired   a  definite    significance.     All   who   bad 
remained  adherents  of  the  State  Church  in  August  1662  on 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  the  preceding  May, 
and  all  that  might  succeed  them  in  that  adherence,  were  and 
were  to  be  The  Church  of  England  ;  and  all  that  had  not 
so  adhered,  or  might  in  future  not  so  adhere,  were  and  were 
to  be  The  Nonconformists.     Nay,  the  subdivisions  of  eact 
body  were  then  established  very  much  as  they  have  lastsed 
since.     The  necessity  and  obligation  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy  5 
the  necessity  and  obligation  of  Episcopal  ordination  for  »M 
the  clergy ;   the  use  of  the  Liturgy  and  a  defined  ritual    i^ 
worship ;  acceptance  of  State-control  in  the  Church ;  avo^^ 
recognition  of  monarchical  government  in  the  Stuart  line  »^ 
of  divine  right  or  nearly  so,  with  commensurate  reprobation 
of  the   Commonwealth   and   of  the   memory  of  Cromwell* 
profession  also  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  or  "fct^ 
duty  of  non-resistance   to   the   Crown   in   any  contingeo^.^ 
whatsoever : — these,  indeed,  were  now  the  principles  of  tt^ 
Church  of  England,  standing  on  legal  record,  and  to  which 


1  Baxter, I.  384— 390;  Neal,lV.380— 
390  fwith  rjuotations  from  a  tract  called 
Confirnaisl  I 'lea  for  the  Nvnconfomii»is) ; 
Biiniet,  I.  312—322. — An  endless  ques- 
tion between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Nonconformists,  not  uninterest- 
ing historically,  is  the  question  which 
was  the  worse  persecution,  affected 
the  greater  number,  and  caused  most 
misery, — the  ejection  of  Puritan  minis- 
ters in  mass  after  the  Restoration,  re- 
S resented  in  Calamy's  Nanconformists^ 
fanual,  or  the  prior  ejection  of  so  many 


of  the  old  Church  of  England  clergy  ** 
various  times  during  the  twenty  y**?* 
of  Puritan  ascendancy,  represented^ 
Walker's  Suffering*  of  ike  Clergy.  Tb« 
(juestion  involves  reciprocal  challcD^ 
of  the  accuracy  of  Calamy's  statistic* 
on  the  one  side  and  of  Walker's  on  ^ 
other.  See  ant*,  Vol.  III.  pp.  2&-'^' 
Vol.  IV.  p.  571,  and  Vol.  V.  pp.  62^^ 
and  pp.  61—64  ;  and  compare  Hall»^^ 
ConM.  Hist.  (10th  edit.),  II.  164—^^ 
and  II.  340—342,  for  a  calm  estimate- 
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&11  within  the  Church  officially  were  pledged  in  common.    But 
there  were  diversities  of  temper,  diversities  of  prior   belief 
and  education,  different  degrees  of  conscientiousness,  and  con- 
sequent  differences  in   the  interpretation  of  the  oaths  and 
standards  that  had  been  accepted ;  and  so,  then  as  now,  the 
Chubch  of  Enoland  Clergy,  though  all  massed  together  in 
a  Church    constituted  on    the    principles    of  a   very   high 
Episcopacyi  were  seen  to  distribute  themselves  into, — (1)  High 
Ckurcimett,  approving  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
thinking  none  others   right;    (2)  Latitudinarinns^  or  Broad 
Churchmen^  accepting  the  constitution  as  convenient,  or  on 
the  whole  the  best,  though  they  would  not  themselves  have 
poshed   for   it   by  any  such   means  as  the   ejection  of  the 
Presbyterians  and   Independents;    and  (3)  Law  Churchmen, 
consisting  mainly  of  Presbyterians  who  had  conformed  from 
hard  necessity,  reconciling  themselves  to  Episcopacy  rather 
than  starve,   and    trying   to   retain    their    Calvinism.     The 
distribution  of  the  Nonconformists,  of  course,  was  into  (1) 
K5tf  Presbyterians,  (2)  The  ludejoendenta  proper^  (3)  The  Baptists, 
(4)   The  MiscellaneoKS  Sectaries,   among  whom    The  Quakers 
were  now  by  far  the  most  considerable  both  for  numbers  and 
for  courage.     Whether  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to   be 
classed  with    the    Nonconformists    generally,    and   whether 
maong  the  sectaries  in  that  body,  were  questions  of  specu- 
la.tive  politics.     Practically,  they  stood  apart. 

Towards  the   end  of  the  year  1662,  Clarendon,  looking 
tbout  him,  must  have  been  contented,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  success  so  far  of  his  policy  for  perfecting  the  Restoration, 
'^e  success,  in  some  respects,  had  outgone  his  own  expecta- 
tions and  efforts.     In   recollection  of  the   King's  promises 
'^m  Breda  and   subsequent  declarations,   he   had   thought 
i^^niself  bound,  on  several  occasions  through  1661  and  1662, 
to  do  something  towards  retaining  the  Presbyterians,  or  some 
of  them,  within    the    Church.      Even    while    the  Act    of 
Uniformity  was  passing  through  the  Lords,  he  had  favoured 
to«  proposal  of  a  clause  for  enabling  the  King  to  suspend  it, 
or  temper  its  application  in  practice.    These,  however,  seem 
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to  have  been  mere  hesitations  in  the  interest  of  good  faitK  •- 
and,  when  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  High  Church  party 
had  swept  away  the  notion  of  any  concession  whatever  to  tl^e 
Presbyterians,  Clarendon  seems  to  have  felt  himself  relieved 
from  a  coil  of  difficulties.     In  the  Continuation  of  his  Liy*e 
he  even  suppresses  the  mention  of  his  latest  efforts  towards 
a  compromise  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  adopts  the  higli.- 
handed  policy  with  them  as  having  been  truly  and  heartily 
his  own  from  the  first.    "  It  is  an  unhappy  policy,  and  alwaj^s 
"  unhappily  applied,"  he  says,  "  to  imagine  that  that  dassis  of 
"  men  can  be  recovered  and  reconciled  by  partial  concessions." 
Again,  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  he  says,  "  The  Chancellor 
*'  was  one  of  those  who  would  have  been  glad  that  the  Act 
"  had  not  been  clogged  with  many  of  those  clauses  which  he 
"  foresaw  might  produce  some  inconveniences ;    but,  when  it 
''was   passed,   he    thought    it   absolutely  necessary  to  see 
"  obedience  paid  to  it  without  any  connivance."    Accordingly, 
he  had  been  greatly  troubled  when  he  found  that  the  King 
had  been  so  "  irresolute  "  as  to  yield  to  the  importunacy  of 
the  Presbyterian  petitioners,  and  promise  them,  after  the  Act 
had   passed,  that  its  operation  should  be   suspended;  and, 
though,  at  a  conference  on  the  subject  with  the  King  at 
Hampton  Court,  he  had  said  that  he  "  should  not  dissuade  his 
Majesty  from  doing  what  he  had  promised,"  he  had  been  glad 
when  the    contrary   opinion   prevailed,   and   the   King  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  see  the  law  take  its  course.    All 
that  had  been  done  in  Church  and  State  to  the  end  of  1662 
had  therefore,  we  repeat,  been  Clarendon's  own,  or  substantially 
Clarendonian  ^. 

There  had  by  this  time  been  some  changes  in  the  Privy 
Council  and  Ministry  round  Clarendon.  It  had  been  a  g^n 
to  him  that  the  Act  of  July  30, 1661,  readmitting  the  bishops 
to  the  House  of  Lords  and  ecclesiastics  generally  to  civil 
offices,  had  enabled  the  King  to  call  Archbishop  Juxon  and 
Bishop  Sheldon  into  the  Council.  Juxon  was  old  and  feeble ; 
but  Sheldon's  energy  had  made  itself  felt,  and  was  to  be  felt 

>  Clarendon,  1075—1082 ;  Christie's  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  I.  262—264. 
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still  more  after  August  1663,  when,  by  the  death  of  Juxon, 
h.^  was  to  be  promoted  from  the  bishopric  of  London  to  the 
pirimacy.     Again,  Viscount  Say   and   Sele   having   died   in 
iV  p)ril  1662,  the  office  of  Prity  Seal  had  gone  to  Lord  Roberts, 
to    compensate  him  for  the  Lord  Deputy  skip  of  Ireland^  his 
texiure  of  which  had  been  annulled  by  the  re-appointment  of 
Or-mond,  Nov.  2,  1661,  to  his  former  dignity  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  complete.     In  the  same  month  Prince 
ILupert,  who  was  henceforth   to  reside  mainly  in  England, 
and  the  versatile  and  sumptuous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  had 
both  been  brought  into  the  Council  together.     None  of  these 
changes,  all  made  before  the  King's  marriage,  had  indicated 
any  desire  on  the  King's  part  to  check  Clarendon's  premier- 
ship or  to  thwart  his  policy.     The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
some  appointments  by  the  King  now  to  be  mentioned.     In 
October  1662,  old  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Clarendon's  faithful 
adherent,  having  been  induced  to  retire  from  his  Secretary- 
Aip  (ffSiate^  with  ife'10,000  as  a  compensation,  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  was  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  who  had  been 
Charles's  envoy  in  Spain  and  his  companion  in  his  remarkable 
^t  to  that  country  in  1659.      About  the  same  time  Sir 
Charles  Berkeley,  hitherto  Comptroller  of  the  Household^  and 
'  prodigious  favourite  with  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
iiotwithstanding  his  infamous  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the 
dnke's  marriage  with  Clarendon's  daughter,  was  promoted  to 
the  TreamrersAip  of  tie  Homehold^  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  preceding  January,  and  the  Comp- 
iroUerskip  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Pollard,  M.P.  for  Devonshire  *. 
I     There  was  a  significance,  unfavourable  for  Clarendon,  in  these 
appointments.     But  this  requires  explanation. 

It  was  from  no  mere  "  irresoluteness  "  that  the  King  had 

hesitated  about  the  Act   of  Uniformity,   and  proposed   to 

suspend  it  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterians.     It  was  because  he 

had  a  secret,  though  indolent,  policy  of  his  own,  distinct  from 

Clarendon's. 

Though  it  had  been  made  penal  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 

1  Particalars  and  dates  gathered  from      son's  Political  Index,  De  Brett's  Peerage, 
Clarendon,  Britisli  Ghronologist,  Beat-      and  Anthony  Wood. 
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say  tliat  Charles  was  a  Roman  Catholio,  we  aare  able  nov 
defy  the  Act  of  Parliament-  Charles  had  oome  into  IBaglai 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  remained  rocb  all  the  while 
his  Prime  Minister  had  been  re-eatablisEung  in  his  name  tin 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  No  need  to  go 
back  upon  the  question  when  and  where  Charles  was 
verted  to  Roman  Catholiciam,  or  upon  the  qneation  hoi* 
Clarendon,  who  had  again  and  again  proclaimed  to  the 
the  King's  exemplary  constancy  to  the  Protestant 
had  Toluntarily  refr^ned  from  too  minnte  inqoiry.  The 
aeoessity  for  a  Parliamentary  enactmeat  against  calling 
King  a  Papist  shows  what  was  the  public  gossip, 
Clarendon  had  better  means  of  information  thas  tbe 
But  ClareDdoD  cauDot  have  known,  Clarendon  woald  have: 
shoot  him.-^elf  had  he  known,  the  full  state  of  the  < 
was  that  Charles  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholi 
eince  his  K«t>tuiutiuD  heea  uhemliiug  that  dmigu  of  bringing 
the  British  Islands  back  with  himself  to  the  Church  of  Bona 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  him  by  Catholic  powers  abrai 
while  his  Restoration  seemed  possible  only  by  their  meua 

When  back  in  England  miraculously  by  other  meani^bl  i 

seems,  indeed,  to  have  dismissed  the  idea  from  his  mind  bt  -_ 
a  while,  and  to  have  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  being  Kiiff: 
anyhow,  on  Clarendonian  principles  or  not,  with  ahnnduN 
of  money  and  pleasure  and  no  trouble.  Nor  was  he  ent' 
likely  to  make  himself  a  martyr,  or  even  a  labourer,  te 
Roman  Catholicism  or  for  any  other  religion.  But  he  to^' 
been  turning  matters  over  in  bis  mind  in  a  careless  and  yat. 
tenacious  way,  and  with  other  advices  than  Clarendon's.  Hifi 
liking  for  the  society  of  Roman  Catholics,  English  and  Irid,; 
which  had  never  been  quite  disguised,  had  become  mote  ■nil 
more  apparent.  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he  had  been  obligof 
to  dismiss  from  his  Privy  Council  while  abroad,  because  the  £ai£ 
had  made  too  great  haste  to  profess  his  Roman  C^JioUcisB' 
to  the  Pope  and  all  the  world,  had  never  ceased  to  be  in  hJi 
confidence.  Indeed,  while  the  negotiation  for  the  King^ 
marriage  with  the  Portuguese  Infanta  had  been  going  on, 
the  Earl,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  whim  of  the  King  that 
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e  might  do  better  than  have  the  Portuguese  wife  they  had 
elected  for  him,  had  been  sent  on  a  private  mission  to  Parma, 
3  report  on  the  personal  attractions  of  two  princesses  there, 
rho  had  been  highly  recommended  to  Charles  by  the  Spanish 
mbassador.    Back  From  this  bootless  mission,  he  had  resumed 
is  place    about   Charles   before    the  arrival   of    the    plain 
Portuguese  lady  who  had  been  deemed  most  eligible,  after 
tU,  for  the  Queenship^. — Even  with  the  bat  from  Portugal 
:or  Queen,  instead  of  one  of  the  Parmese  beauties,  the  condition 
of  things  at  Charles's  Court  from  August  1662  onwards  had 
been  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  resuscitation  in  his  mind  of 
the  idea  of  exchanging  his  crypto-Catholicism  for  an  open 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     His  new  Queen  had 
her  chapel,  her  priests,  and  confessors;    his  mother,  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria,  who  had  come  over  again  from  France,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  Queen,  and  to  try  how 
long  she  could  stay  in  England,  had  also  brought  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  servants,  in  her  train ;    the  number  of 
avowed  Roman  Catholics  at  Court,  and  the  conveniences  for 
Koman  Catholic  worship  there,  had  been  largely  increased. 
And  80,  though   conversions  among  the  Protestants  of  the 
Court  were  not  yet  much  heard  of,  the  state  of  mind  which  we 
We  called  crypto-Catholicism,  consisting  in  a  secret  inclina- 
tion to  Roman  Catholicism  and  a  willingness  to  go  over  to  it 
<>penly  if  there  should  ever  be  sufficient  occasion,  had  come 
P«atly  into  feshion.    There  were  now  many  crypto-Catholics 
*t  Court  besides  Charles  himself.    Lady  Castlemaine  was  one  ; 
Bennet  was  another ;  Berkeley  was  another ;  indeed,  the  faction 
ttat  gathered  nightly  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  apartments,  where 
Clarendon  and  Southampton  disdained  to  be  seen,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  crypto-Catholic  faction. — There  was  a  meaning, 
therefore,  in  the  introduction  of  Bennet  into  the  ministry  as 
Secretary  of  State  instead  of  Nicholas,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  Berkeley  in  the  household  in  October  1662.     They  were 
jigns  that  the  King  was  then  strengthening  the  crypto-Ca- 
holic  interest,  and  building  it  up  about  him,  for  some  reason 

1  Clarendon,  1039, 1042,  and  1070. 
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of  opposition  or  counterpoise  to  the  policy  of  Clarendon.  So 
much  Clarendon  could  and  did  perceive.  He  may  have 
guessed  more,  but  can  hardly  have  known  all. 

In  the  same  month  of  October  1662  in  which  the  ciypto- 
Catholic   Bennet   was  made    Secretary   of  State,    a  certain 
Richard   Bellings,  a   Roman   Catholic   gentleman   who  had 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  con- 
federacy, was  despatched   to   Rome  by  Charles  on  a  secret 
mission.     This  was  with  Clarendon's  cognisance,  and  with  his 
approval,  so  far  as  he  understood  the  purpose.     That  was  to 
obtain  from  Pope  Alexander  VII.  a  cardinal's  hat  for  CharWs 
kinsman,  the  Abbe  Lord  Aubigny,  who  had  performed  the 
Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of  his  marriage  with  the  Queen 
and  was  now  the  Queen's  almoner.     To  forward  this  object, 
Bellings  carried  with  him  letters  from  the  King  himself  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  cardinals  Chigi  and  Barberini,  letters  from  the 
Queen  and  the  Queen-mother  to  another  cardinal,  and  abo^ 
it  would  seem,  letters  from  Clarendon  to  several  cardinal} 
all  in  the   same    strain.     They  solicited  the  cardinalate  ^ 
Aubigny,  partly  in  acknowledgment  of  the  indulgence  Uw 
King  had   shown   to   the   English   Roman   Catholics  since 
his  restoration,    partly  as   a  means   and   reason   for  farther 
benefit  and  protection  to  the  King's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects.    The  negotiation  was  to  be  conducted  with  the  utmofifc 
secrecy,  and  Bellings  was  to  seem  to  be  in  Rome  only  on  busi- 
ness of  hifi  own.     But  underneath    the  secret   there  was  a 
deeper  secret,  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Clarendon 
bad  penetrated.     If  Bellings  should  succeed  in  his  application 
for  the  cardinalate  for  Aubigny,  but  not  otherwise,  he  was  to 
open  a  larger  negotiation.     It  was  for  nothing  less  than  the 
reconciliation  of  Charles  and  his  subjects  collectively  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  on  certain  proposed  terms.     The  terms  were 
contained  in  a  profession  of  i'aith,  and  an  explanatory  paper 
of  twenty-four  articles,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope.     It  has 
been   ascertained    that    Bellings,   without    waiting   for  the 
success  of  his  smaller  negotiation, 'did  open  the  larger,  aad 
that,  when  he  returned   to  England,  early  in  1663,   it  was 
with  a  courteous  explanation  from  the  Pope  of  the  reasons 
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3  could  not  oblige  Charles  bj  making  Lord  Aubigny 
inal,  and  with  a  request  from  his  Holiness  for  farther 
ation  on  the  other  subject^  the  proposed  terms  of  the 
ssion  of  Charles  and  his  subjects  to  Catholicity  not 
'  been  satisfactory  in  all  points.  In  fact,  the  mission 
ings  had  failed  ^. 

re  Charles  knew  that  it  had  failed,  however,  he  had 
a   crypto-Catholic   step  at   home,  in   calculated   con- 

with  his  overtures  to  the  Pope.  Might  not  the 
D  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England  be  much  improved 
hile,  and  might  not  the  establishment  of  Roman 
icism  in  England  be  facilitated,  by  accustoming  the 
Yi  first  of  all,  to  a  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
)arate]y,  as  if  by  special  favour  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Q^  but  on  the  principle  of  a  broad  and  generous 
ism  which  should  include  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
tant  Nonconformists  ?  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
uel  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  vast  body  of  the 
h  Presbyterians  were  now  in  such  a  miserable  condition 
idulgence  on  any  terms  would  surely  be  welcomed  by 
as   a  boon.      The   question    of   their   comprehension 

the  Established  Church  was  wholly  at  an  end.  The 
id  only  question  for  Presbyterians  now,  as  for  all 
Nonconformists,  was  that  of  liberty  or  toleration  out  of 
:ate-Church.  Were  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
mity,  silencing  their  ministers  and  breaking  up  their 
gations,  to  remain  in  force,  or  might  there  not  even 
^  the  King's  grace  or  otherwise,  be  such  an  indulgence 
jsbyterians,  and  for  other  peaceable  Nonconformists,  as 
enable  them  to  remain  in  England  with  some  comfort, 
1  of  emigrating,  as  many  of  them  proposed,  to  Holland 
erica?    It  was  of  this  despair  among  the  Presbyteriacs 

more  starilisg  facts  in  this  pamphlet  (which  somehow  has   failctl 

h  were  first   made  public  in  to  pnxluce  in  my  miud  an  impression  ot* 

n  documents  in  the  archives  of  absolute  authenticity  in  all  points)  was 

t  Society  at  Rome,  by  Father  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma<fazine  for 

'.  Boero,  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty  Jan.  1866.    The  mere  fact  that  Bellings 

titled  latoria  deUa  Conversione  hud  gone  to  Rome,  and  also  the  minor 

'^a  CaUolica  de  Carlo  Il.y  lU  puri)ose  of  his  mission,  transpired  easily 

erra,  cacata  da  scritture  auten-  enough  at  the  time,  notwithstanding  his 

originali.    An  abstract  of  the  efforts  at  secrecy. 

VI.  R 
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and  so  many  other  sects  under  the  pressure  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  this  passion  among  them  for  some  relief,  that 
Charles  and   his  Roman   Catholic   and   ciypto-Catholic  ad- 
visers determined  to  avail  themselves  for  their  own  objects. 
It  would  be  doing  them  wrong  to  suppose  that  they  hid 
no  feeling  for  the  Presbyterians  and  other  Protestant  Non- 
conformists   on   their   own    account.      Roman   CathdicisiD, 
though  it  cannot  acknowledge  the  theory  or  the  sentimeot 
of  religious  liberty  where  it  is  itself  absolute,  has  wiways 
learnt  something  of  both  wherever  it  has  been  itself  uncter 
oppression,  and   has  then,  often  for  a  long  while  together, 
distinguished  itself  by  using  the  language  and  the  argnmenls 
of  religious  liberalism,  with  real  belief,  and  for  the  genenl 
benefit.     There  is  evidence   also  that  Charles  was  afihamed 
at  the  non-performance,  the  actual  violation,  of  his  promues 
from  Breda  of  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  when  he  shooU 
be  restored^  and  out  of  humour  with  that  relentless  bigk- 
church  rigidity  of  Clarendon  and  the  English  bishops  whieli 
had  compelled  him  to  appear  as  a  promise-breaker.     Not  At 
less  is  it  cei*tain  that  the  profession  of  religious  libenfiflB 
with  which  he  astonished  his  subjects  in  the  end  of  1662  w* 
in  calculated  connexion  with  his  negotijition  with  the  Pop^ 
and  was  motived  by  the  same  desire  for  the  advancement  rf 
Roman  Catholicism  and  its  ultimate  establishment. 

According  to  Burnet,  the  matter  first  took  shape  at  a  private 
meeting  of  the  chief  Roman  Catholics  in  London  in  the  Bad 
of  Bristol's  house,  where  the  Earl  himself  moved,  and  lirf 
Aubigny  seconded,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  for  the  English  Roman  Catholics  to  "  bestir 
themselves "  for  a  toleration  of  all  Nonconformists.     BunM* 
adds   that   Bennet,  though  absent,   was  in  the  secret,  and 
that,  though  Bristol  appeared  as  the  manager,  the  plot  "had 
a  deeper  root  and  was  designed  by  the  King  himself."    At 
all  events,   on  the  26tb    of  December  1662,  after  more  or 
less  of  discussion  in  the  Council,  there  went  forth,  "  from  our 
Court  at  Whitehall,"  a  Royal  Declaration  embodying  whit 
had  been  agreed  on.     The  Declaration  might  have  been  fitly 
entitled  Declaration  of  a  New  Home  Policy ,  for  it  enumerated 
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the   criticisms  to  which  his  Majesty  observed  that  his  Go- 
vernment hitherto  had  been  exposed,  and,  while  replying  to 
those  criticisms,  promised  more  attention  in  future  to  such 
matters  as  care  of  the  public  morals,  retrenchment  of  expenses, 
and  ihe  promotion  of  trade  and  industry.     Essentially,  how- 
ever, the  document  was  a  Beclaration  of  a  Neto  Ecclesiastical 
Policy^  or  a  Declaration   of  a    General  Religious   Toleration, 
Referring  to  his  Majesty^s  promises  from  Breda  of  indulgence 
for  religious  dissent,  and  pointing  out  that  the  delay  in  the 
performance  of  those  promises  had  arisen  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  precedency  to  the  great  subject  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Church  Establishment,  it  continued :    "  That  being 
done^  we  are  glad  to  renew  to  all  our  subjects  concerned  in 
those  promises  of  indulgence  this  assurance,  That,  as  for 
"what  concernts  the  penalties  upon  those  who,  living  peace- 
"  ably,  do  not  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  through 
"  aeraple  or  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  modestly 
"and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
''way,  we  shall  make  it  our  special  care,  as  far  as  in  us  lies, 
**  without  invading  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  to   incline 
"iheir  wisdom,  at  the  next  approaching  sessions,  to  concur 
''with  us  in  making  some  Act  for  that  purpose  that  may 
"enable  us  to  exercise  with  a  more  universal  satisfaction  that 
"power  of  dispensing  which  we  conceive  to  be  inherent  in 
**B8."    To  obviate  any  alarm  that  the  purpose  of  the  Decla- 
tttion  might  be  specially  to  benefit  the  Roman  Catholics,  it 
'  ii  expressly  stated  that  his  Majesty  meant  to  be  less  liberal 
'  to  tiiem  than  to  the  Protestant  Nonconformists.     Acknow- 
iedging  the  great  services  rendered  by  many  Roman  Catholics 
both  to  his  father  and  to  himself,  he  would  not  indeed  "  ex- 
dode  them  from  all  benefit  from  such  an  Act  of  Indulgence" ; 
bat  ''they  are  not  to  expect  an  open  toleration,^'  and  Par- 
liament most  devise  something  in  their  favour  of  less  amount 
than  that^ 

This  Declaration,  even  had  no  intention  lurked  in  it  more 
than  appeared  on  the  surface,  would  have  been  a  distinct 

»  Burnet,  I.  883-838 ;  Pari.  Hist.  257—259  j  Neal,  IV.  400—401. 
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challenge  of  the   policy  of  Clarendon.     It  had  gone  forth 
against  his  will,  if  not  against  his  protest ;  and  it  represented 
a  coalition  against  him  of  Roman  Catholics,  crypto-Catholics, 
and  such  Protestant   liberals  as    Buckingham  and  Ashleji 
all  agreeing  to  attack  his  Premiership  by  the  demand  of  ft 
toleration  for  Nonconformists.     Clarendon  was  fully  aware  of 
this,  and  also  of  the  resource  of  strength  on  which  he  might 
depend  even  against  such  a  coalition.     It  lay  in  that  "  next 
approaching  sessions"  of   Parliament  to  which   the  King's 
Declaration^  while   maintaining  a  dispensing  power  in  the 
execution  of  ecclesiastical  statutes  to  be  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  had    practically  appealed    the   whole    question. 
That  "  sessions,"  the  Second  Session  of  the  Parliament,  met  on 
the  18th  of  February  1662-3,  when  the  Declaration  was  nol 
two  months  old.     Clarendon  did  not  then  need  to  take  np 
the  challenge  for  himself.     It  was  taken   up   by  the  two 
Houses  for  him.     The  history  of  the  session,  from  the  day  rf 
its  meeting  to  its  prorogation  on  the  27th  of  July,  maybe 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  Parliament  rejected  and 
baffled    the    crypto-Catholic    policy   of    the    King,   Bristol, 
Bennet,  and  the  rest,  supported   though  it  was  by  Ashley 
and   other  liberals,  and  maintained   and   re-proclaimed  the 
no-toleration   policy   of  Clarendon,    equally  against    fiomaB 
Catholics  and  against  Protestant  Nonconformists.     The  de- 
tails are  not  uninteresting. 

The  King,  in  his  opening  speech,  recommended  to  theflJ 
ihe  toleration  policy  of  his  Declaration  with  unusual  earnest* 
ness,  though  with  the  usual  assurance  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  favouring  Popery,  and  that  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
personal  Protestantism  and  Church-of-Englandism  he  would 
not  yield  to  any,  "  not  to  the  bishops  themselves/'     Then,  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  Lord  Roberts,  who  had  been  selected 
for  the  duty  as  an  orthodox  Presbyterian  and  beyond  sus- 
picion, brought  a  bill  into  the  Upper  House  for  giving  eSed 
to  the  JDeclaralion  by  enabling  his  Majesty  to  dispense  witi 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  other  ecclesiastical  statutes  so  fiur 
as  to  grant  licences  at  his  pleasure  to  peaceable  Protesicai 
Nonconformists  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.     At  once 
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ae  opposition  both  to  the  Declaration  and  to  the  proposed 
Lct  was  resolute  and  triumphant.     There  was  a  remonstrance 
•om  the  Commons  to  the  King,  Feb.  27,  to  the  effect  that 
;  was  "  in  no  sort  advisable  that  there  be  any  indulgence 
to  such  persons  who  presume  to  dissent  from  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  " ;  and  Lord  Roberts's  Bill  in  the  other  House 
lerisfaed  in  committee  after  vehement  denunciations  of  it  by 
Clarendon  and  Southampton.     The  King  and  his  associates 
vere  foiled  even  on  the  question  of  a  toleration  of  the  Pres- 
dyteriaus  or  other  Protestant  Nonconformists.     But  this  was 
not  all.     Though  in  Lord  Roberts's  bill  the  dispensing  power 
isked  had  been  expressly  for  Protestant  Nonconformists  only, 
Boman  Catholics  to  have  no  benefit  from  it,  the  Houses,  with 
that  sure  instinct  which  guides  public  bodies,  had  divined  the 
drift,  and  had  taken  alarm.     On  the  31st  of  March  there 
was  a  petition  from  the  two  Houses  to  his  Majesty,  repre- 
Knting  the  ominous  increase  of  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  the  kingdom,  and  begging  him  to  issue  his  pro- 
damation  for  expelling  all  such,  except  those  permitted  to  be 
about  the  Queen  by  her  marriage  contract,  and  those  allowed 
bylaw  to  attend  on  foreign  ambassadors.     To  this  also  the 
King  had  to  yield.     In  short,  the  crypto-Catholic  policy, 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  roused 
the  Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the  nation  at  large,  to  a  most 
violent  animosity  against  that  particular  class  of  Noncon- 
formists, and  the  Clarendonian  policy  had  been  confirmed  as 
well  against  them  as  against  the  Presbyterians  and  Protestant 
sectaries. 

The  King  had  been  immeasurably  offended  by  Clarendon's 
opposition  to  Lord  Roberts's  Bill,  and  had  told  him  so. 
The  whole  Court  knew  the  fact,  and  regarded  Clarendon's 
reign  as  over,  "  It  seems  the  present  favourites  now,"  writes 
Pepys  on  the  15th  of  May  1663,  "  are  my  Lord  Bristol,  Duke 
"  of  Buckingham,  Sir  H.  Bennet,  my  Lord  Ashley,  and  Sir 
''Charles  Berkeley;  who,  among  them,  have  cast  my  Lord 
*  Chancellor  upon  his  back,  past  ever  getting  up  again."  It 
WBS  Britftol  that  stepped  forth  from  the  rest  to  ensure  this 
perpetual  proetration  of  the  man  whom  so  many,  for  various 
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reasons,  agreed  in  disliking.     On  the  lOth  of  July  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords,  in  his  own   single   name,  a  series  of 
articles  of  impeachment  for  high  treason  against  Clarendon. 
They  were  most  extraordinary  articles,  containing  a  jumble 
of  mutually  conflicting  accusations.     On  the  one  hand,  much 
was  founded  on  reported  discourses  of  Clarendon,  arrogating 
to  himself  the  credit  of  being  the  one  unflinching  champon 
of  Protestant  orthodoxy  against  the  King's  Popish  tendencies. 
Clarendon  had  said  to  several  persons  of  the  Privy  Conncil 
"  that  his  Majesty  was  dangerously  corrupted  in  his  religion 
"  and  inclined  to  Popery,"  and  "  that  persons  of  that  religion 
*'  had  such  access  and  such  credit  with  him  that,  unless  there 
"  were  a  careful  eye  had  unto  it,  the  Protestant  religion  wonld 
"  be  overthrown  in  this  kingdom."     In  particular,  on  the 
removal  of  Nicholas  from  the  Secretaryship  of  State  to  make 
way  for  Bennet,  Clarendon  had  been  heard  to  say  "  that  his 
Majesty  had  given  i^lO,000  to  remove  a  zealous  Protestant, 
that  he  might  bring  in  a  concealed  Papist."     So  coDStant 
was  Clarendon's  talk  in  this  strain  that  it  had  become  the 
common  saying  of  his  partisans  "  that,  were  it  not  for  ny 
Lord  Chancellor's   standing   in    the   gap.   Popery  wonld  be 
introduced  into  this  kingdom."     Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
but  this  self-proclaimed  champion  of  Protestant  orthodoxyt 
Bristol  asked,  had  been  the   King's   chief  adviser  and  in* 
stigator  in  all  those  acts  and  proceedings  that  looked  vaost 
like  an  intention  to  bring  in  Popery,  and  on  which  the  charge 
of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  was  most 
plausibly  founded?     Here   Bristol,   in   his   impeachment  of 
Clarendon  before  the  Lords,  only  reverted  to  an  insinuation 
he  had  already  made  in  a  previous  speech,  which  he  had  been 
allowed  to  deliver  to  the  Commons  on  a  matter  personal  to 
himself  and  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House.     "  It 
''  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker/'  he  had  then  said,  "  I  am  a  Catholic 
•'  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome :  no 
"  negotiator  there  of  Cardinals'  caps  for  his  Majesty's  sub- 
"  jects  and  domestics ;  a  true  Roman  Catholic  as  to  the  other 
"  world,  but  a   true  Englishman    as  to  this."     In  the  im- 
peachment this  insinuation  was  developed   more  distinctly. 
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Bellings  and  hiB  mission  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  Cardinal's  hat 

for  Xiord  Aubigny  were  openly  mentioned ;    the   transaction 

was  denounced  as   Dn-Frotestant  and  un-Eng^1ish ;  and  the 

whole  blame  of  it  was  laid  at  the  doors  of  Clarendon.     It  was 

he  that  had  induced  the  King  to  it,  "  contrary  to  his  own 

**  reason  and  resolutions";  it  was  he  that  had  written  letters 

to  several  Cardinals  and  sent  them  by  Bellings,  promising 

"exemption  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  from  the 

penal  laws  in  force  against  them  ; "  it  was  he  that  had  thus, 

in  a  manner,  acknowledged  the   Pope's  ecclesiastical  sove- 

t   vagaty  in  the  English   realm.     All  this  Bristol  offered  to 

r   pDve  ^^inst  Clarendon,  with  many  special  acts  of  corraption 

I  Vt  tyranny  in  his  administration,  insolencies  to  the  King  of 

k  WtODB  sorts,  and  an  intolerable  general  presiimptuotisness  of 

E  ^eech  and   behaviour.      Clarendon,  who   tells   us   that   he 

^  iiflki  on  the  spot,  gives  only  a  brief  summary  of  what  he 

»:  nid.    He  made  light,  it  appears,  of  the  application  to  the 

Jfofe  for  a  Cardinal's  hat   for  Lord  Aubigny,  not  denying 

Alt  he  had  taken  part  in  that  application,  but  representing 

Hat  it  was  hardly  worth  talking  about,  and  that,  for  the  rest, 

fte  mission  of  Bellings  had  been  merely  to  convey  a  message 

b  the  Pope  from  the  Queen  on  a  little  matter  of  interest  to 

knelf  and  to  Portugal.     He  also  distinctly  declared  "that 

tte  King  had  neither  writ  to  the  Pope  nor  to   any  other 

Jmoa  in  Rome."     With  the  other  evidence  we  have,  it  is 

^ifficnlt  to  avoid  the  belief  that  Clarendon  was   here   dis- 

ihling  in  his  own  interest  and  in  the  King's.     Though  he 

U  nnt  know  all  that  was  implied  in  the  mission  of  Bellings, 

k  most  have  known  more  than  it  was  convenient  to  acknow- 

bdge.     Bristol,  who  probably  knew  all,  and  had  the  King, 

til  as  Clarendon,  at  his  mercy,  seems  to  have  known  that 

CUrendon's  knowledge  was  but  half-knowledge,  and  therefore 

to  have  thought  it  safe,  and  in  the  King's  interest,  to  speak 

ont  boldly  about  Bellings's  mission,  on   that   side  of  it  on 

liieh  he  conld  inculpate  Clarendon.     Indeed,  the  whole  of 

Iristol's  impeachment,  though   extravagant  and  audacious, 

n  iostractiTe.     It  fits   in  with  facts   that   are  known,  and 

Unrta  out  facta  that  would  not  have  been  known  otherwise. 
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Probably  all  the  sayings  it  attributes  to  Clarendon  had  been 
actually  uttered  by  him.  All  in  all,  though  it  was  a  strange 
and  unusual  impeachment,  it  was  uncomfortable  for  Clarendon 
by  its  frankness ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  Lords 
would  deal  with  it. 

The  Lords  were  as  loyal  to  Clarendon  personally  as  they 
had  been  to  his  policy.  They  threw  out  Bristol's  paper  on 
the  legal  ground  that  a  charge  of  high  treason  could  not  be 
originated  by  one  peer  against  another  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  also  because  all  Bristol's  charges  together,  even  if  they 
were  true,  did  not  amount  to  treason.  Bristol  was  at  the  same 
time  disowned  by  the  King,  who  had  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  form  of  attack  on  Clarendon,  and  who,  when 
a  copy  of  the  impeachment  was  sent  him  by  the  Lords,  had 
replied  that  "  to  his  own  certain  knowledge  "  some  of  the 
charges  were  untrue,  and  that  the  paper  contained  "  scan- 
dalous reflections"  against  himself,  and  was  a  libel  upon 
his  government.  The  defeated  accuser  had  to  retire  from 
the  Court  in  disgrace,  as  one  who  had  overreached  himself 
and  blundered ;  and,  at  the  prorogation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment on  the  27th  of  July  1663,  Clarendon  had  risen 
from  his  temporary  prosti-ation,  and  was  again  in  the  as- 
cendant ^. 

An  event  of  the  year  worth  noting  by  itself  had  been  the 
marriage,  at  Whitehall  on  the  20th  of  April,  of  the  King's 
natural  son,  the  sprightly  "  Mr.  James  Crofts/'  to  Anne  Scott^ 
the  rich  young  orphan  Countess  of  Buccleuch.  In  antici- 
pation of  this  event,  he  had  been  created  Duke  of  Monmouth 
some  time  before ;  and,  after  the  marriage,  when  he  assumed 
his  wife's  surname  of  Scott,  and  gave  her  in  exchange  the 
title  of  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  he  and  she  were  created 
jointly  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  also.     They  were  a 


1  Pari.   Hist.  IV.  258—289 ;   Lor«ls  dates  Lord  Roberta's  Bill  and  his  oira 

Journals  of  Feb.  and  March,  1662-3 ;  opposition  to  it  by  more  than  a  jeu 

Clarendon,  1129—1131 :  Christie's  Life  and  a  half,  making  the  Bill  come  in  the 

of  Shaftesbury,  I.  Appendix  VI.  (Lord  fourth  session  of  the  Parliament    in- 

Robert«'8  Dispensing  Bill,  printed  for  stead  of  the  second.     Hence  nmch'coih 

the  first  time  from  the  Rolls   of  the  fusion  in  his  account  of  the  debates 

House  of  Lords) ;  Pepys  of  date  given ;  on  it. 
Burnet,  I.  338—340.    Clarendon  mia- 
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very  young  couple  indeed.     He  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  she  was  two  years  younger  ^ . 

Through  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  of  the  Pariiament, 
carrying  us  from  March  16, 1663-4,  to  March  2, 1664-5,  there 
was  still  no  eflTective  disturbance  of  Clarendon's  supremacy. 
Bristol  and  the  crypto -Catholics,  with  Ashley,  Buckingham, 
and  Lord  Roberts,  continued  to  intrigue  against  him ;   the 
Scottish  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  an  enemy  of  Clarendon's  from 
the  first,  had  joined  his  counsels  with  those  of  the  English 
intriguers ;  and  Clarendon  and  his  pompous  ways  were  more 
and  more  the  theme  of  jest  in  the  Castlemaine  soirees^  and 
in  Charles's  other  festivities.   Buckingham  was  great  on  those 
occasions ;  but  Tom  Killigrew,  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  King's 
jester-in-chief,  outshone  Buckingham.     With  a  bellows  hung 
in  front  of  him  for  a  purse,  and  preceded  by  a  companion 
carrying  the  shovel  for  a  mace,  he  would  imitate  the  Chan- 
cellor's walk  and  voice  before  Charles,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and 
the  rest,  to  absolute  perfection.    Nevertheless  the  Chancellor, 
quite  well  aware  of  these  uproarious  jocosities  at  his  expense 
in  companies  which  his  virtue  and  sense  of  decorum  would 
not  allow  him  to  visit,  held  his  own  politically,  and  was  still 
indispensable  to  Charles.    Such  new  home-legislation  as  there 
could  be  in  Parliament  was  still  High-Church  and  Claren- 
donian.     Two  Acts  of  the  third  session  deserve  notice : — 

Act  Repealing  the  Act  of  Feb,  16,  1640-1  for  Triennial  Parlta- 
menia  (April  5,  1664) : — The  repeal  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
said  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  "  in  derogation  of  his 
Jfajestjr's  just  rights  and  prerogative  inherent  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm " ;  but  the  present  Act  was,  by  his  Majesty's  assent, 
to  be  a  new  and  more  proper  guarantee  that  for  the  future  there 
should  never  be  an  interval  of  more  than  three  years  at  the  utmost 
between  one  Parliament  and  another. 

The  Conventicles  Act  (May  17,  1664) :— The  speech  of  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  in  presenting  this  Act  for  his 
Majesty's  assent,  gives  a  convenient  summary  of  the  reasons  for  it 
and  of  its  provisions.  After  explaining  to  his  Majesty  how  busy 
they  bad  been  on  questions  of  revenue  and  supply  for  his  Majesty, 
the  Speaker  proceeded  thus  : — "  Whilst  we  were  intent  upon  these 

1  Pepys  of  date,  and  De  Brett's  Peerage  under  Buccl  'ueh. 
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"  weighty  affairs,  we  were  often  interrupted  by  petitions,  and  letters, 
"  and  motious,  representing  the  unsettl^  condition  of  some  countries 
"  [counties  or  districts]  by  reason  of  Fanatics,  Sectaries,  and  Non- 
"  conformists.     They  differ  in  their  shapes  and  species,  and  accord- 
"  ingly  are  more  or  less  dangerous  ;  but  in  this  they  all  agree, — 
'*  they  are  no  friends  to  the  established  government  either  in  Church. 
"  or  State  ;  and,  if  the  old  rule  hold  true.  Qui  Hcclesia  carUradieit 
"  non  est  pacificu^,  we  have  great  reason  to  prevent  their  growtlx 
"  and  to  punish  their  practice.     To  this  purpose,  we  have  prepare^ 
"  a   Bill  against  their  frequenting  of  Conventicles,  the  seed-plotis 
"  and   nurseries   of  their   opinions,   under   pretence   of    re]igiocm.s 
"  worship.     The  first  offence  [of  being  in  a  Conventicle,  or  meetirxg 
of  more  than  ffve  persons  in  addition  to  members  of  a  famiL^, 
for  any  religious  purpose  not  in  conformity  with  the  Church     of 
England]  we  have  made  punishable  only  with  a  small  fine  of  J£5 
"  or  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  £10  for  a  peer.     The  secoxid 
"  offence  with  £10  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  £20  for*    a 
"  peer.     But  for  the  third  offence,  after  a  trial  by  a  jury  at  tlie 
**  general  quarter-sessions  or  assizes,  and  the  trial  of  a  peer  by  la  is 
"  peers,  the  party  convicted  shall  be  transported  [for  seven  yea-irs] 
"  to  some  of  your  Majesty's  foreign  plantations,  unless  he  redeena 
"  himself  by  laying  down  £100. 

*  Immedicabile  vulnus 
*  Ense  rescindendum,  ne  pars  sincera  trahatur.' " 

The  Act  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July  1664,  »nd 
was  to  be  in  force  for  three  years,  dated  from  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament. 

As  if  to  prove  that  Clarendon  was  still  the  accredited  chi^* 
minister,  and  secure  in  that  place,  it  was  within  a  month  aft^^ 
the  passing  of  this  Conventicles  Act  that  there  was  the  roya* 
gift  to  him  of  a  site  for  a  great  town-mansion.     It  was  in  th^ 
then  nearly  vacant  Piccadilly,  in  the  spot  between  the  present' 
Berkeley  Street  and  the  present  Bond  Street,  and  exactly' 
fronting  St.  James's  Palace.     The  grant  was  dated  June  18, 
1664;  and,  in  the  interval  between  the  third  session  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  fourth,  Clarendon,  whose  quarters  were  still  in 
Worcester  House  in  the  Strand,  had  begun  the  building  of  a 
great  house  on  the  new  spot,  to  be  called  Clarendon  House^  and 
was  taking  Evelyn  and  other  friends  to  see  the  foundations 
and  consulting  them  about  the  plans  and  the  probable  expense. 
Lord  Berkeley  had  begun  a  new  house  on  the  one  side  of  it, 
and  Lord  Burlington  another  on  the  other  side ;  and  the  talk 
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r  the  town  was  abont  the  three  rising  mansions  in  Piccadilly, 
ut  especially  about  the  Chancellor's,  when  the  fourth  session 
f  the  Parliament  met,  Nov.  24,  1664.  The  engrossing  biisi- 
ess  of  that  short  session,  ending  March  2,  1664—5,  was  the 
induct  of  a  War  with  the  Dutch,  which  had  been  foreseen 
1  the  previous  session  and  had  already  been  practically 
egon  *. 

In   foreign    politics   the  transactions   of  the   Restoration 
ovemment  hitherto  had  been  few.     Although  there  had  been 
CA  immediate  stop  by  the  Restoration  to  the  languishing  war 
^ith  Spain  bequeathed  from  the  Protectorate,  the  subsequent 
reaty  with  Portugal,  in  connexion  with  the  King's  marriage 
-ith  the  Portuguese  Infanta,  had  involved  England  to  some 
ct^nt  in  the  special  war  of  Portugal  against  Spain  for  the 
;sertion  of  Portuguese  independence.     By  the  sams  treaty, 
angier  on  the  African  coast,    opposite   to   Gibraltar,   and 
ombay  in  the  East  Indies,  had  been  ceded  to  the  English 
^iug,  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Infanta.     The 
Qportance  of  Tangier  to  England  had  been  much  exaggerated, 
>r  a  particular  reason.     The  acquisition  might  cover,  it  was 
oped,  the  ignominy  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk.     The  English 
'ere  still   proud   of   that  conquest   of  Cromwell's   on    the 
-ontinent ;  and,  though  there  would  have  been  much  cost  and 
^Inconvenience  in  retaining  it,  the  surrender  of  it  to  France, 
*^d  the  peculiar  circumstances   of  the  surrender,  were  re- 
membered with  shame.     Since  October  1662,  when  Charles, 
^i^ting  the   town   as  his   own   property,   had,    after    long 
"^ling  with  Louis  XIV  as  to  the  price  at  which  he  would 
8^11  it,  accepted  and  pocketed  500,000  pistoles,   people   had 
wen  asking  how  the  money  had  been  squandered.     Clarendon 
^88  held  mainly  responsible;  and  the  Londoners,  to  signify 
their  opinion  that  he  had  not  sold  Dunkirk  without  benefit  to 
himself,  had   nicknamed   the   new   house   he    was   building 
Dunkirk  Hmse.    For  the  rest,  till  1 664,  there  had  been  nothing 
between  England  and  any  of  the  foreign   powers   but   the 

>  PtrL  Hist  rV.  289—317 ;  Burnet,  Cunningham's   Handbook  of  London, 

[.  445,  with  note  there  by  Speaker  On-  Art.  Clarendon  House  ;  Evelyn's  Diary, 

lovr;    CUrendoB,   1129;    Statutes    at  Oct.  15,  1664,  and  Pepys's,  Feb.  20, 

.arge,  16  Car.  II.  cap.  1  and  cap.  4 ;  1664-5. 
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ordinary  diplomacies,  as  represented  in  the  residence  of  foreign 
ministers  in  London,  and  the  residence  of  English  ambassadors 
and  envoys  at  the  various  courts  abroad.   The  Earl  of  St.  Albans 
was  ambassador  at  Paris ;  Sir  George  Downing  was  minister 
at  the  Hague ;  agents  of  less  note  were  in  other  capitals ;  and 
in  July  1663  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  been  despatched  on 
a  special  mission,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Muscovy, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  taking  Andrew  Marvell  with  him  as  his 
secretary.     Marvell  had  therefore  been  absent  from  his  place 
in  the  Parliament  through  the  whole  of  the  third  session  ; 
but  he  and  the  Earl  were  back  in  January  1664-5,  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  fourth,  and  be  in  the  midst  of  the  excitpm'^nt 
of  a  great  naval  war  ^. 

The  commercial  rivalry  between  England  and  Holland  had 
been  rendering  the  relations  between  the  two  States  more  and 
more  precarious  since  Cromwell's  death,  and  for  some  time 
there  had  been  irritating  differences  between  the  merchants  of 
the  English  Africa  Company  and  those  of  the  Dutch  Africa 
Company  as  to  their  respective  rights  of  trade  on  the  African 
coast.  Beset  by  complaints  from  the  English  merchants,  and 
having  other  reasons  for  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  one  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
prove  his  abilities  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  Charles  and  his 
Government  had  at  length  resolved  on  a  war.  The  country 
being  very  willing,  and  Parliament  in  its  third  session  having 
declared  its  readiness  to  support  the  King  to  any  extent 
against  the  Dutch,  the  war  had  been  actually  in  progress  in 
an  irregular  way  since  May  1664.  The  Dutch  were  captur- 
ing English  vessels  and  attacking  English  settlements  in 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies ;  Admirals  Lawson  and  Holmes 
were  at  sea,  fighting  the  Dutch  and  making  reprisals ;  the 
City  had  lent  the  King  <^200,000 ;  there  had  been  the  equip- 
ment  of  a  great  new  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  to  be  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  with  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Earl  of 

1  Clarendon,  1105—1107  ;  Burnet,  I.  Marvell's  Works,  p.  xlviii,  with  reprint 

294—297  ;  Pepys,  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  26,  in  that  edition  (11.  100-185)  of  a  large 

1661,  Nov.  21, 29, and  30, 1662,. April  28,  mrt  of  an  account  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 

1663,  and  June  1,  1664  ;  Dr.  Grosart's  liale's  embassy,  published  in  1669. 
Memorial  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 
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Sandwich  under  him.     Still  negotiations  had  heen  going  on 
wearily,  Downing  negotiating  at  the  Hague,  Dutch  envoys 
negotiating  in  London,  and  Louis  XIV,  who  declined  the 
solicitations  of  Charles  to  join  with  him  against  the  Dutch, 
offering  his  services  as  mediator.     Not  till  the  fourth  session 
of  the  Parliament  had  actually  met  could  war   be  formally 
certain.    Then  there  was  no  doubt.     On  the  25th  of  November 
1664,  the  second  day  of  the  session^  there  was  a   vote  of 
i€'2,500,000  to  the  King  for  war-expenses.     Preparations  were 
then  redoubled  at  the  dockyards ;  on  the  22nd  of  February 
1664-5  war  was  formally  declared ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  March 
Parliament  w.as  prorogued,  that  there  might  be  attention  to 
nothing  else  than    the   expected   battles.       Clarendon    and 
Southampton,  who  had  all  along  opposed  the  war,  had  given 
additional  offence  both  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  on 
that  account.     The  gossip  at  Court,  according  to  Pepys,  was 
that  "  the  King  do  hate  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  they, 
"  that  is  the  King  and  Lord  Fitzharding,  do  laugh  at  him  for 
"  a  dull  fellow^  and  in  all  this  business  of  the  Dutch  war  do 
"  nothing  by  his  advice,  hardly  consulting  him.     Only  he  is 
**  a  good  minister  in  other  respects,  and  the  King  cannot  be 
"  without  him ;  but,  above  all,  being  the  Duke's  father-in- 
"  law,  he  is  kept  in  ;  otherwise  Fitzharding  were  able  to  fling 
"down  two  of  him."     The  Fitzhardinge  so  spoken  of  is  the 
person  we  have  seen  hitherto  only  as  Sir  Charles  Berkeley, 
Comptroller,  and  then  Treasurer,  of  the  Household.     The  fond- 
ness both  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  for  their  "  dear  Charles," 
as  they  called  this  reprobate,  was  boundless ;   he   had  been 
made  Viscount  Fitzhardinge  in  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  now,  as 
he  was  to  accompany  the  Duke  to  sea,  he  was  created  also  an 
English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Falmouth.     At  the 
same  time   Secretary  Sir  Henry   Bennet  was  raised  to   the 
peerage  as  Lord  Arlington.     These  promotions  were  distinctly 
prejudicial  to  Clarendon  and  annoyed  him  much,  as  did  also 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Ashley  to  the  treasurership  of  the 
prizes  that  might  be  taken  in  the  war,  with  responsibility  for 
his  accounts  to  the  King  only.     Clarendon's  remonstrances 
against  this  last  appointment  were  in  vain.     Ashley  seems  to 
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have  gone  heartily  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Albemarle,  Bristol, 
Buckingham,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Council  and 
Ministry,  in  promoting  the  war  ;  but  Clarendon's  own  account 
is  that  the  two  men  who  did  most  to  bring  about  the  war 
were  Bennet  and  Mr.  William  Coventry,  this  latter  known 
as  the  able  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  and  as  Navy  Commissioner 
and  Naval  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Coventry  also 
went  with  the  Duke  to  sea.  Albemarle,  whose  sea-experience 
might  have  made  him  a  better  commander  of  the  fleet  than 
the  Duke,  remained  in  London,  taking  the  Duke's  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  ^. 

And  now,  for  some  months^  the  names  in  all  men's  mouths 
were  those  of   admirals  and  sea-captains.      Where  was  the 
Duke,  where  was  Prince  Rupert,    where   was   the  Earl  of 
Sandwich ;    where   were   Admirals    Lawson^   Ayscough,  Sir 
William  Penn,  and  others ;  what  was  the  last  news  of  the 
Dutch   Ruyter,   the   Dutch    Opdam,   and    the   Dutch    Van 
Tromp?    Of  the  answers  that  came^  in  the  shape  of  reports 
of  sea-fights  here  and  there,  we  need  take  no  account  beftre 
June  8,  1665.     It  was  on  that  day  that  Pepys,  going  to  the 
Cockpit,  found  Albemarle  "  like  a  man  out  of  himself "  with 
joy  at  the  news  of  a  great  victory  over  the  Dutch  off  Lowes- 
toft on  the  3rd,  and  received  into  his  own  hands  the  yet 
unopened  letter  of  Mr.  Coventry  announcing  the  particulars. 
The  Duke,  Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Mr.  Coventry 
himself,    were   all   well ;   but   the   Earl    of  Falmouth,  Lord 
Muskerry,    and    Mr.   Richard   Boyle,   had  been   "  killed  on 
"  board  the  Duke's  ship,  the  Royal  Charles,  with  one  shot, 
**  their  blood  and  brains  flying  in  the  Duke's  face,  and  th€ 
"  head  of  Mr.  Boyle  striking  down  the  Duke,  as  some  say. 
There  had  been  killed  also  the  Earls  of  Marlborough  9Xii 
Poi*tland,  with  Rear- Admiral  Sansome,  and  two  captains ;  an^ 
Admiral  Lavvson  and  others  had  been  severely  wounded.    Bn^ 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  Opdam,  the  Dutch  chief  admiral 
had   been    blown  up  with   his  ship ;  other  Dutch   admirals 
had  been  killed  ;  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  in  men  was  estimated 

»  Clarendon,  1102— 1104,1110-1121,       nals,  Nov.  25,  1664;  Pep}*8,  Dec.  l5» 
1127—1129,  and  1133  ;  Commons  Jour-       1664,  and  thence  onwards  to  April  16^ 
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;  8000  as  against  about  700  on  the  English  side ;  twenty- 

ur  Dutch  ships  had  been  taken,  and  the  rest  were  in  flight, 

ith  the  English  fleet  in  hot  pursuit.     Such  was  the  first 

5W8;   and  within  a  few  days  (June  16)  the  Duke,  Prince 

opert,  Mr.  Coventry,  and  others  of  the  conquerors,  were 

ick   in   Whitehall,   receiviug    the   congratulations    of   the 

•urtiers,  and  ''  all  fat  and  lusty,  and  ruddy  by  being  in  the 

in."    Thanksgivings  for  the  victory  were  ordered  in  London 

id  over  the  kingdom,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  honour  of 

le  Dnke  as  the  victor-in-chief,  with  his  bust  on  one  side, 

id  on  the  other  the  date  "  June  3,  1665  "  and  the  motto 

Nee  minor  in  terris"    And,  in  fact,  chiefly  on  land  henceforth 

AS  the  Duke  to  show  his  prowess.     Subsequent  reports  had 

^nsiderably  abated  the  first  conceptions  of  his  victory,  and 

*  his  merits  in  the  chief  command,  especially  in  the  matter  of 

le  pursuit  of  the  routed  Dutch ;  and,  though  no  one  denied 

liat  he  had  given  ample  proof  of  his  personal  courage,  there 

^as  some  surprise  when  it  became  known  that  his  one  per- 

dnnance  ofi*  Lowestoft  was  to  be  all,  and  that  it  was  judged 

tpedient  that  the  life  of  the   heir-apparent   to  the  throne 

ould  not  be  again  exposed  to  Dutch  cannon-shot.     This 

olution  seems  to  have  been  taken  before  the  26th  of  June ; 

which  day,  at  the  Duke's  request,  Mr.  Coventry  was  sworn 

ember  of  the  Privy  Council  and  knighted.     This  also  was 

uiti-Clarendonian  appointment,  the  intention  being  that, 

e  the  Duke,  in  resuming  his  home  charge  of  the  Admiralty, 

!d  have  the  benefit  still  of  Coventry's  secretarial  services, 

'ing  should  have  the  benefit  also  of  Coventry's  knowledge 

bility,  in  opposition  to  the  Chancellor,  at  the  Council 

On  the  4th  of  July  it  was  distinctly  announced  that 

•  the  Duke  nor  Prince  Rupert  was  to  return  to  the 

id  that  Pepys's  honoured  friend  and  patron,  the  Earl  of 

ch,  was  to  assume  the  supreme  command,  with  Sir 

Ayscough  and  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman  immediately 

lim,    Sir   William   Penn    as    his   vice-admiral,    and 

nas  Allen  as  his  rear-admiral.     As   the  Earl's  part 

eat  battle  ofi*  Lowestoft  had  been  underrated,  and  he 

I  moreover  in  an  attempt  on  Aug.  3  to  seize  two 
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splendid  Dutch  vessels  in  the  neutral  Danish  port  of  Berghen, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  his  friends  to  hear  of  two  actions^  un- 
doubtedly his  own,  on  the  3rd  and  12th  of  September,  in  which 
he  captured  altogether  forty-five  war-ships  and  merchantmen, 
some  of  them  rich  prizes  ^. 

Pleasure !     There  was  no  pleasure,  in  London  at  least,  that 
month.    The  Plague,  which  had  been  in  the  city  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  had  been  spreading  and  growing 
more  and  more  fearful  through  the  months  of  sea-fighting  with 
the  Dutch,  had  then  reached  its  very  worst.     Prom  April  30, 
1665,  when  Pepys  had  written  in  his  diary,  "  Great  fears  of  the 
*' sickness  here  in  the  city,  it  being  said  that  two  or  three 
"  houses  are  already  shut  up :    God  preserve  us  all  ! "  the 
progress  of  the  red-spot  pestilence  had  been  registered  by  him, 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  with  terrific  fidelity.    On 
June  7  he  had  written :  "  The  hottest  day  that  ever  I  felt  in 
"  my  life.     This  day,  much  against  my  will,  I  did  in  Drury 
"  Lane  see  two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red  cross  upon 
*'  the   doors,  and  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon   us  *  writ  there. 
Again,  on  June  29,  "  To  Whitehall,  where  the  Court  fiill  of 
''  waggons  and  people  ready  to  go  out  of  town."    The  mortahty 
by  plague  that  month  within  the  bills  had  reached  590;  the 
Kins:  and  the  Court  had  left  Whitehall  two  davs  before  for 


1  Pepys,  June  8,  16,  23,  28,  July  4, 
and  thence  to  Sept.  14, 1665 ;  Burnet,  I. 
375—38*2,  with  long  footnote.  The  story 
in  Burnet  is  that  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  the  main  battle  off  Lowestoft  was 
over,  and  all  that  remained  was  to  i)ur- 
sue  the  residue  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  left 
the  deck  of  his  ship  about  11  o'clock  at 
night  to  take  some  rest,  having  given 
strict  orders  to  call  him  when  they  got 
up  with  the  Dutch,  but  that,  after  some 
lime,  his  bed-chamber  man,  Brouncker, 
came  on  deck,  "  as  from  the  Duke,  and 
haid  the  Duke  ordered  the  sail  to  be 
slackened,"  which  onler  Sir  William 
Penn,  though  surprised  at  it,  obeyed. 
The  footnote,  whicli  is  Speaker  Onslow's, 
corroborates  Burnet  by  reporting  evi- 
dence given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Ai)ril  17, 1668,  save  that  Caj)- 
tain  Harman,  and  not  Penn,  appears 
there  as  the  otticer  who  slackened  sail 
on  the  Duke's  supposed  order.  The  iu- 
(luiry  was  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  the  Duke  had  given  no  such  order. 


and  that  Brouncker  and  Harman  were 
responsible  between  them.    Brooncktf 
had  certainly  given  the  order  most  po*' 
tively  as  from  the  Duke,  and  the  hypo* 
thesis  in  the  Duke's  favour  was  that 
Brouncker  had  invented  the  onler,  out 
of  care  for  his  own  life  and  the  Duke  & 
Burnet's  belief,  however,  from  inform** 
tion  he  had  received,  was  that  the  deathi 
of  Falmouth  and  the  others  before  hi^ 
eyes  had  made  such  a  strong  impressioj 
upon  the  Duke  that  ho  thougnt  wiw 
himself  in  his  cabin  that  one  battle  was 
enough  and  shrank  from  a  second.   At 
all  events,  as  he  favoured  Hanuan  much 
after  the  battle,  and  retained  Brouncker 
in  his  service  till  1667,  his  aneeratthttT 
joint  blunder  cannot  have  been  very 
deep.    For  the  whole  story,  see,  in  ad* 
dition  to  Buniet's  text,  with  the  footnot«» 
as  cited,  Pepys's  Diary,  under  dates  Oct 
21, 1067,  and  April  17,  18,  19,  and  21, 
1668.    Pepyss  view  seems  to  have  beea 
the  same  as  Burnet's. 
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isbury ;  all  that  could  leave  town  were  hurrying  away, 
eountiy  towns  and  villages,  to  the  distance  of  thirty,  forty, 
even  a  hundred,  miles  from  London,  there  was  dreadful 
m  at  this  migration  among  them  from  the  plague-stricken 
';  every  outward-bound  passenger  or  waggon  along  a  high 
i  was  suspected  ;  goods  from  London  were  shunned ;  and 
rs  were  shut  against  strangers.     Though  the  plague  did 
ear  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  London  and  the  vicinity 
tinned  to  be  its  principal  habitat.     "  Lord  I  the  number  of 
)uses  visited  which  this  day  I  observed  through  the  town 
uite  round  in  my  way  by  Long  Lane  and  London  Wall," 
)te  Pepys  on  the  6th  of  July ;  then,  on  the  18th,  "  I  was  much 
•oubled  this  day  to  hear  at  Westminster  how  the  officers  do 
ury  the  dead  in  the  open  Tuttle-fields,  pretending  want  of 
)om  elsewhere  " ;  and,  on  the  26th,  "  Sad  news  of  the  death 
f  so  many  in  the  parish  of  the  plague :  forty  last  night, 
he  bell  always  going."     That  month  the  total  mortality 
the  plague  had  risen  to  4129.    The  number  of  houses  shut 
was  past  counting ;  they  were  carrying  corpses  along  the 
eets  at  all  hours ;  there  were  pest-houses  for  the  reception 
bodies,  and  pest-pits  for  their  promiscuous  burial.     But 
August  the  mortality  rose  to  20,046,  and  the  ghastliness 
8  in  proportion.     "  Lord  !  how  sad  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the 
treets  empty  of  people,  and  very  few  upon  the  Change," 
ote  Pepys  on  the  16th  of  that  month  :  "jealous  of  every 
loor  that  one  sees  shut  up,  lest  it  should  be  the  plague ;  and 
ibout  us  two  shops  in  three,  if  not  more,  generally  shut 
";  and,  on  the  30th,  "Lord!  how  everybody  looks,  and 
liscourse  in  the  street  is  of  death  and  nothing  else,  and  few 
^ple  going  up  and  down,  that  the  town  is  like  a  place 
listressed  and  forsaken."     In  September  the  deaths  recorded 
re  26,230,  and  it  was  believed  that  these  were  not  all. 
ere  were  no  boats  on  the  river  ;  grass  was  growing  in  the 
eets ;  there  was  but  a  remnant  of  the  population  left ;  and 
I  every  week  the  silent  houses  were  yielding  6000  or  7000 
•e  red-spotted  corpses,  and  the  pest-carts  were  going  their 
ids  with  the  hideous  bells.     Nearly  all  people  of  means 
by  this   time  deserted   both   London  and  Westminster, 

)L.  VI.  s 
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physicians  and  clergymen  included.  The  brave  Monk  had 
remained  in  town,  doing  all  he  could,  and  also  the  brave 
Archbishop  Sheldon.  Not  a  few  of  the  silenced  NoBCon- 
formist  ministers,  who  had  hitherto  obeyed  the  law  by  leiiain- 
ing  from  every  appearance  of  public  preaching,  now  op6nly 
broke  the  law,  and  took  possession  of  the  forsaken  pulpits.  It 
was  thought  that  surely  at  such  a  time  the  distinction  between 
Conformity  and  Nonconformity  might  be  disregarded  ^. 

Not  so.  At  the  short  FiflA  Session  of  the  Parliament,  fiom 
Oct.  9  to  Oct.  31,  held  at  Oxford,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
King  and  Court  on  account  of  the  plague,  the  supply  of  an  addi- 
tional .^1,250,000  to  the  King  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dutch 
War  was  not  the  only  business.  There  emanated  from  the 
two  Houses  and  the  King  in  this  session  the  following  Act:— 

The  Five  Miles  Act  (Oct.  31,  1665):— This  was  an  Act  increafl- 
ing  most  severely  the  stringency  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.     The 
preamble  having  stated  that  divers  of  the  Nouconformist  minister 
and  preachers  had  not  only  continued  to  preach  in  unlawfiil  coft- 
venticles,   but   had   "settled    themseves    in    divers    corporataonSi 
"  sometimes  three  or  more  of  them  in  a  place,  thereby  taking  a*^ 
"opportunity  to    distil   the   poisonous  principles   of  schism  »i»^ 
"  rebellion  into  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,"  it  was  no^ 
enacted  that   no  Nonconformist  ex-minister  or  teacher,  of  wb** 
denomination    soever,  who   had   not    taken    the    oath  of  pasai''^* 
obedience,  should,  '*  unless  only  in  passing  upon  the  roa^,"  C€0^^ 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  or  town-corporate,  or  borough  sendix^ 
members  to  Parliament,  or  within  the  same  distance  of  any  part^ 
or  place  where  he  had  formerly  preached  or  taught,  under  a  penal*/ 
of  £40  for  every  offence.     It  was  also  enacted  generally  that  t^^ 
person  whatever,  of  either  sex,  that  did  not  take  the  said  pasa"*^ 
obedience  oath,  and  frequent  divine  sei-vice  as  by  law  establish^^ 
should  "  teach  any  public  or  private  school,  or  take  any  boarders  ^ 
"  tablers,  that  are  taught  or  instructed  by  him  or  herself,  or  aJ*J 
**  other,"  the  penalty  for  each    offence    in    this    case    to   be  al^ 
£40. 

The  chief  promoters  of  this  horrible  Act  were  ClarendoJ^ 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbuif  • 
It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Wharton,  and  otheiSj 

^  Pepys,  of  dates,  and  generally  from  are  from  the  Bills  of  Mortalitr,  as  I 
April  to  October  1665 ;  Baxter,  Part  III.  find  them  quoted  in  EngL  JSnejje,,  AH 
1 — 2.    The  numbers  of  deaths  monthly      Pestilence, 
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n^  whom  was  the  Earl  of  SouthamptoD^ ;  but  there  is  no 
rd  of  any  division  upon  it  in  the  journals  of  either  House, 
he  Commons  Journals  of  Oct.  27,  however,  there  is  the 
rd  of  a*  division  on  a  proposed  bill  of  a  still  more  tremen- 
3  character,  to  which  the  rigid  Uniformity  men  had  been 
ed  by  the  opposition  to  the  Five  Miles  Act.  It  was 
ling  less  than  a  Bill  for  making  the  Passive  Obedience 
h  compulsory  on  the  nation  universally.  It  was  thrown 
only  by  57  votes  to  51.  The  Five  Miles  Act  by  itself 
jght  misery  enough.  Imagine  its  operation.  It  required 
many  hundreds  of  ministers  already  under  ban  for  their 
iconformity,  and  struggling  for  their  livelihoods  in  various 
fs,  to  leave  the  large  towns  and  small  towns  where  they  had 
iurally  settled  because  there  alone  could  they  find  chances 
livelihood,  to  leave  also  the  parishes  where  they  were  known, 
i  where  their  children,  at  worst,  would  have  a  right  to 
or-law  relief,  and  to  remove  themselves  and  their  families, 
expenses  they  could  not  meet,  to  obscure  villages,  or  petty 
n-corporate  places,  among  farmers  and  strangers,  where 
ey  could  have  no  employment  and  no  friends.  *'  By  this 
Jt,"  says  Baxter,  *'  the  case  of  the  ministers  was  so  hard  that 
3nanjr  thought  themselves  necessitated  to  break  it,  not  only 
t>y  the  necessity  of  their  office,  but  by  a  natural  impossibility 
)f  keeping  it  unless  they  should  murder  themselves  and  their 
BMnilies."  The  result  to  the  Government  and  the  Church 
M  that  they  netted  a  few  more  conformists,  and  had  to  ply 
le  penalty  of  imprisonment  more  widely  and  vigorously 
Jiong  those  that  remained  stubborn.  Cargoes  of  Quakers 
^  others  had  already  been  exported  to  the  black  ends  of  the 
irthi. 

In  London  the  deaths  from  plague  in  October  had  sunk  to 
1,373 ;  in  November  they  were  3449  only  ;  and  in  December 
ey  were  below  1000.  The  total  mortality  by  plague  within 
e  year  as  given  in  the  bills  had  been  68,596.  The  plague 
U  lingered  in  the  city,  and  was    more  severe  than  before  in 

• 

Lords  and  Commons  Journals  of  in  the  Country,  of  date  1675,  reprinted 

)rd  Session  of  Parliament ;  Statutes  in  Appendix  .to  Pari.   Hist.  Vol.  IV. 

ATge  (for  Fiv    Miles  Act)  ;  Letter  (attributed  to  Locke  and  printed  in  his 

,  a  Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend  Works,  but  not  his) ;  Baxter,  III.  8 — 4. 
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such  places  as  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Deal ;  but  people  had 
begun  to  be  reassured,  and  London  was  again  full  ^. 

The  Dutch  War,  the  Plague,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the 
Five  Miles  Act,  followed  people  into  the  year  1666.    The 
Dutch  War  was  complicated,  indeed,  from  January  1665-6, 
by  the  fact  that  Louis  XIY,  and  Denmark  with  him,  had  dis- 
tinctly taken  the  part  of  the  Dutch.      From  that  date  the  war 
was  nominally  a  war  of  England  single-handed  against  the 
United  Provinces,  France,  and  Denmark  together ;  and  it  was 
only  because  Louis  XIV  had  very  prudent  notions  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  actual  French  interference  that  the  fighting 
through  1666  was  still  mainly  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch.     The  Earl  of  Sandwich,  not  having  given  perfect  satis- 
faction in  the  naval  command,  had  been  sent  on  an  embafisyto 
Spain  j   and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Bupert  were 
now  the  joint  admirals  of  the  English  fleet.     On  June  1-4 
there  was  a  four  days'  battle  off  the  North  Foreland,  Albe- 
marle  with  fifty-four  sail  having  engaged  a  Dutch  fleet  oi 
eighty  under  Ruyter,  but  with  De  Witt  also  on  board,  aad 
having  doggedly  maintained  the  fig^ht  alone  till  the  fourfc«* 
day,  when  Prince  Rupert   came  to  his  help.     Though  tb^ 
result  was  announced  as  a  victory  for  the  English,  there  hB^ 
been  great  mismanagement  on  Prince  Rupert's  part,  and  tb^ 
damage  to  the  English  fleet  had  been  enormous.     There  w»^ 
more  success  in  another  battle  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  July* 
when  the  Dutch  were  driven  into  their  own  harbours.     For  * 
week  or  two  the  English  sailed  along  the   Dutch  coasts  ^ 
triumph  ;  and  on  the  8th  and  9tli  of  August  a  detachment 
under  Rear- Admiral  Holmes,  after  destroying  about  160  Dutch 
merchantmen  off  Uly,  landed  in  Schelling  and  set  fire  to  the 
chief  towu  in  that  island,  doing  damage  to  the  Dutch  esti- 
mated at  a  million  sterling. 

The  thanksgivings  for  this  mercy  were  scarcely  over  when 
the  Londoners  had  to  attend  to  a  fire  of  their  own.  It  hroke 
out,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sundaj; 
tlie  2nd  of  September,  in  the  house  of  a  baker  in  Pudding 

1  Autl.oiities  us  before. 
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lAne;  aoil,  with  the  aid  of  a  high  wiod,  it  spread  and  raged 
nneontroUably  till  Wednesday  tlie  5th,  or  Thursday  the  6th, 
consuming  400  etreets,  or  13,200  dwelling-- houses,  besides 
the  City  Gates,  the  Exchange,  Guildhall,  the  Custom  House, 
8ion  College,  and  other  public  structures,  and  eighty-nine 
churches,  including  St.  Paul's.  A  space  of  436  acres,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  city,  extending  from  the  Tower  to  the 
^ple,  and  from  the  river  nearly  to  Smithfield  and  London 
;  Will,  was  left  in  ruins.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimat« 
■tte  destruction  of  property  at  so  many  millions  of  money; 
.-  Int  of  the  consequent  misery  for  many  a  day  among  the  dis- 
'msed  and  impoverished  myriads  of  the  population  there  can 
le  no  adequate  measnre.  The  Great  Pl&gce  of  1665,  and 
the  Great  Fike  of  1666,  in  which  the  last  lingcrings  of 
«iat  pestilence  were  burnt  out,  will  he  remembered  for  ever 
together  in  the  history  of  London. 

The  Fire,  following  so  close  on  the  Pestilence,  had  made 
^1  unusual  impression  upon  the  King.  He  had  gone  about 
0«ily  while  the  flames  were  raging,  giving  orders  for  blowing 
<lp  houses  and  encouraging  the  workmen,  and  "  had  been 
"■heard  daring  that  time,"  says  Clarendon,  "to  speak  with 
"great  piety  and  devotion  of  the  displeasure  that  God  was 
"•provoked  to.  And  no  doubt  the  deep  sense  of  it  did  raise 
-many  good  thoughts  and  purposes  in  the  royal  breast." 
Uarendon  acknowledges  they  were  but  temporary,  and  that 
|keoplc  were  soon  scandalized  by  reports  of  hrutdl  jests  at 
Iponrt  about  the  great  fire  itself,  and  by  other  proofs  of  the 
itontinued  "profaneneseand  atheism"  that  surrounded  Charles. 
iBvelyn  and  Pepys  also  agree  in  noting  the  increase  of  public 
ftignst  with  the  manners  and  morals  ofthe  Court  immediately 
fcfter  the  Great  Pire.  "  Our  prodigious  ingratitude,  burning 
Ittts,  dissolute  Court,  profane  and  abominable  lives,"  are  the 
htiong  words  of  the  decorous  Evelyn  on  the  day  of  fast  and 
Itamiliation  ordered  on  the  occasion ;  and  five  days  lat«r 
felepys  writes,  "  Colvill  tells  me  of  the  viciousness  of  the 
Court,  the  contempt  the  King  brings  himself  into  thereby, 
his  minding  nothing."  Lady  Castlemaine  and  others  were 
bow  a  little  in  the  background,  and  the  talk  was  chiefly  of  the 
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renewed  assiduities  of  the  King  to  the  beaatifal,  bat  wary, 
Miss  Stewart,  and  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  York  with 
Sir  John  Denham's  wife,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  York  with 
Henry  Sidney,  the  brother  of  Algernon.   Meanwhile,  the  Sixth 
Session  of  the  Parliament  having  met  (Sept.  21),  to  add  its 
energies  to  those  of  the  Council  for  the  relief  of  the  suflSBrere 
by  the  fire,  and  for  the  reparation  of  the  calamity,  it  vna 
astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  workmen  began  opera- 
tions among  the  smoking  ruins,  and  with  what  activity  archi- 
tects and  surveyors  were  planning  a  new  London  that  shonld 
surpass  the  old  \ 

On  the  8th  of  February  1666-7,  while  the  ruins  of  the     ' 
Great  Fire  were  still  smoking  here  and  there,  the  Parliament 
was  again  prorogued.     During  the  four  months  and  a  haW 
of  their  sixth  session,  besides  one  or  two  Acts  relating  to  th© 
rebuilding  of  London  and  to  taxation  for  the  purpose,  they  h»d 
passed  an  Act  for  raising  an  additional  supply  of  j^I,800,000» 
by  poll-tax  and  otherwise,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Dutch  w»^» 
and  also  a  Bill,  which  had  occasioned  very  violent  discussic^^** 
prohibiting,  in  the  interest  of  English  farmers,  the  imports*^ 
tion  of  cattle  from  Ireland  and  from  abroad.     They  had  al^^ 
exacted  from  his  Majesty  another  proclamation  for  the  banisl^' 
ment  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  a  promi 
generally  for  more  strict  execution  of  the  laws  for  religi 
uniformity.      Altogetner,  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  h^^ 
been  exhibited  in  the  two  Houses  with  the  stat«  of  publ"*^ 
affairs,  and  especially  with  the  profligate  waste  on  the  Kin^  ^ 
mistresses  and  favourites  of  the  money  voted  for  the  war. 
Bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  Commons  for  the  investigation 
and  future  audit  of  war  accounts;  and,  when   it  had  bee^ 
signified  that  the  King  would  resent  this  as  an  invasion  ^^ 
his  prerogative,  tliere  had  been  threats  of   bringing  Lady 
Castlemaine    into    Parliamentary    view.      There    had    becfl 
sharp  language  in  the  King's  speeches  in  giving  assent  to 
Bills,  and  he  had  parted  with  the  Parliament  on  worse  terms 
than  on  any  previous  prorogation  ^. 

'  Pepys,  through  the  year,  and  speci-       1185 — 118P. 
ally  in  June  and  July,  and  from  Sei)t.  2  2  Pari.  Hi^t.  IV.  832 — 360  ;  Pcpyj. 

to  Oct  15;  Evelyn,  Oct.  10;  Clarendon,      Dec.  12,  1666,  and  Feb.  8,  1666-7.- 
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Clarendon,  about  this  time^  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
Mr.  Pepys,  who  observed  him  more  particularly  at  meetings 
of  the  Tangier  Committee,  of  which  they  were  both  members. 
"  I  am  mad  in  love  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,"  says  Pepys : 
"  he  do  comprehend  and  speak  out  well,  and  with  the  greatest 
"  easiness  and  authority  that  ever  I  saw  a  man  in  my  life.     I 
"  did  never  observe  how  much  easier  a  man  do  speak  when  he 
"  knows  all  the  company  to  be  below  him  than  in  Aim  ;  for, 
''  though  he  spoke  excellent  well,  yet  his  manner  and  freedom 
'*  of  doing  it,  as  if  he  played  with  it,  and  was  informing  only 
"all  the  rest  of  the  company,  was  mighty  pretty."     To  all 
appearance,  indeed,  Clarendon  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
^ndeur.     His  great  new  mansion  in  Piccadilly  had  been 
finished,  or  all  but  finished,  just  before  the  Great  Fire;  and 
b  had  entered  into  possession  of  it,  perfectly  satisfied  with 
its  magnificence,  though  rather  troubled  at  finding  that  the 
OQtiAy  upon  it  was  three  times  what  he  had  originally  con- 
templated, or  nearer  jf  60,000  than  ^20,000.     ''  To  the  Lord 
"Chancellors  house,   the  first  time  I  have  been  therein," 
wri-fces  Pepys  on  the  22nd  of  April  1667;   "and  it  is   very 
"noble,  and  brave  pictures  of  the  present  nobility." 

But  Clarendon's   influence  was  waning   fast.     Since   the 
Oxford  session  of  the  Parliament,  his  intercourse  with  the 
King  had  become  less  and  less  confidential ;  Lady  Castlemaine 
aad  her  clique  had  gradually  laughed  out  of  the  King's  mind 
whatever  of  awe  or  respect  for  the  Chancellor's  character  and 
abilities  had  remained  there ;  and  his  own  occasional  remon- 
stTances  with  Charles  on  his  debauched  life,  only  wearisome 
at  first,  had  become  intolerable.     Then,  at  the  Council  Board, 
there  had  been  less  and  less  of  deference  to  his  opinion.     In 
the  business  of  the  Dutch  war,  Arlington,  Ashley,  and  Sir 
William  Coventry  had  been  the  chief  managers,  in  associa- 
tion with  Albemarle  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  Clarendon 
observed  that  Sir  William  Coventry  in  particular,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  authority  he  had  acquired  in  naval  matters,  had 
began  to  presume  in  all  matters  whatsoever.     The  King,  for 

pepys  distinctly  notes  the  continued      burnt  city  to  as  late  as  March  16, 1666-7, 
smoking  of  puts  of  the  ruins  of  the      more  than  six  months  after  the  fire. 
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example,  having  complained  to  Clarendon  of  the  squibs  and 
pasquils   about   himself,   and  about  Lady  Castlemaine  and 
other  ladies,  that  were  in  circulation  in  London,  fabricated 
chiefly  in  cofiee-houses,  and  Clarendon  having  agreed  with  the 
King  that  such  licence  of  speech  was  atrocious  and  must  be 
put  down,  and  having  suggested  that  the  best  method  would 
be  either  an  instantaneous  closing  of  all  the  coflTee-honses  of 
London  or  the  dispersion  of  spies  among  them  to  listen  to  the 
conversations  and  inform   against    ofiPenders,    Coventry  bad 
turned  the  notion  into  such  ridicule  at  the  Council  Board 
that  the  King,  to  Clarendon's  chagrin^  had  seen  fit  to  let  tbe 
cofiPee-houses   alone.      But,   besides  Arlington,   Ashley,  and 
Coventry,  there  was  now  in  the  Privy  Council  and  Ministiy 
another  person  hostile  to  Clarendon.     This  was  Sir  Thomas 
Clifibrd,  M.P.  for  Totness,  a  bold  and  high-spirited  young 
man,  and,  like  Arlington,  a  crypto-Catholic.     On  the  death  of 
Sir  Hugh  Pollard  in  November  1666,  he  had  been  chosen,  at 
Arlington's  instance,  to  succeed  that  knight  in   the  Cmf 
trollersAij)  of  the  Hausehold^  with  a  seat  at  the  Privy  Council' 
A  still  heavier  blow  came  in  May  1667.     On  the  16th  of  that 
month  the  Earl  of  Southampton  died.     Next  to  the  Doke  of 
Ormond,  he  had  been  the  firmest  of  Clarendon's  friends  and 
the  most  powerful  prop  of  his  administration  ;  and,  as  Ormond 
had  been  mainly  absent  in  Ireland  in  the  duties  of  his  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  since  1662,  it  was  on  Southampton  rather  thaB 
on  Ormond  that  Clarendon  had  been  leaning,  for  advice  and 
sympathy,  for  some  years  past.      Who  should  succeed  the 
earl  in  the  great  post  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  ?    To  Clarendon's 
discomfiture,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  decided  not  to 
fill  up  the  post  at  all,  but  to  put  the  Treasury  into  the  hands 
of  five  Commissioners.     These  were  to  be  Albemarle,  Ashley, 
Coventry,  Clifford,  and  Sir  John  Duncombe,  a  country  gentle- 
man,  known  hitherto   only   as  M.P.  for  St.  Edmundsbury. 
From  that  moment  the  Clarendon  administration  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completely  disintegrated.     But  the  Chancellor 
would  not  yet  recognise  the  fact.      He  had  confidence  in 
himself;  and,  though  he  knew  that  he  had  given  offence  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  his  conduct  and  speeches  in  the 
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cent  Eeaeion,  he  bad  faith  still  in  his  Parliamentary  following, 
is  fall,  however,  was  in  preparation.  It  was  to  come,  more 
imediately,  from  the  Dutch  War  ^. 

With  an  additional  ^'1,800,000  voted  for  the  war,  bat  not 
it  in  hand,  with  a  vast  debt  owing  in  arrears  to  the  sailors 
id  in  other  forms,  with  credit  already  shattered,  and  with 
1  possibilities  of  raising  money  stopped  at  any  rate  by  the 
iialysis  of  London  banking  and  commerce  after  the  Fire, 
le  King  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  must  end. 
iouis  XIV,  having  his  own  reasons  for  desiring  peace  at  the 
aoment,  was  most  willing  to  assist  Charles  in  this  design, 
lot  only  by  a  secret  treaty  between  themselves  withdrawing 
'ranee  from  the  war,  but  also  by  persuading  the  Dnfcb  to 
onsent  to  negotiation.  The  demand  of  Charles  was  that 
bere  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  during  such  negotia- 
ion.  The  great  De  Witt,  the  head  of  the  war-party  among 
be  Dutch,  though  unable  to  resist  the  peace-party  in  the 
itatea  altogether,  and  obliged  to  go  with  tbem  in  the  main 
nitter  of  a  treaty,  aucceeded  in  avoiding  the  proposed 
anditaon.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Holies  and  Mr.  Henry 
Coventry  arrived  at  Breda  on  the  14th  of  May  as  plenipoten- 
tiaries For  England  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  negotiators,  there 
"M  no  armistice  and  none  conld  be  obtained.  They  might 
heat  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  so  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
™t  meanwhile  the  war  existed.  Now,  the  treaty  was  a 
*"plei  and  intricate  one,  involving  questions  about  rights 
*oil  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 
''orth  America,  which  could  not  be  settled  in  a  week  or  two. 
"lis  was  what  De  Witt  had  foreseen.  He  had  sworn  revenge 
w  the  buroiDg  of  the  Dutch  shipping  in  their  own  harbours, 
^  the  ravaging  of  the  Island  of  Schelling,  in  the  preceding 
Aagast ;  and  the  opportunity  had  come. 

To  save  expense,  the  English  Council,  by  the  advice 
iiefly  of  Sir  William  Coventry,  and  against  the  will  of  the 
late  of  York,  had  laid  up  all  their  large  vessels  in  dock, 
ustiag  that  two   squadrons  of  smaller  vessels  would  be  a 

Cl&reodoii,  1190-1224,  and  1277  ;  Pepys,  OcL  IS,  1S66,  itiid  April  22, 1G6T. 
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sufficient  protection ;  and,  though  some  fortiiicatioxui  of  the 
Thames  and  Medway  had  been  ordered,  there  was  such  mutiny 
among  the  unpaid  sailors  and  labourers  that  little  or  notiiing 
of  the  kind  had  been  done.     It  was  in  this  condition  of  things 
that  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  with  a  fine  and  orderlj 
fleet  of  seventy  sail,  arrived  for  their  revenge.     They  were  off 
the  Nore  on  the  10th  of  June,  sending  before  them,  up  the 
river,  to  London  and  beyond,  panic  and  confusion  indescrib- 
able.    "  Everybody  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 
The  questions  were  whether  it  was  an  invasion  that  was 
intended,  or  a  general  pillage  of  the  coasts  of  the  Thames,  or 
an  occupation  and  sack  of  London.     Monk,  who  alone  kqpt 
his  head  so  as  to  be  of  much  use,  and  who  probably  gueesed 
the  enemy's  intentions  better  than  the  rest,  was  down  the 
river  *^  in  his  shirt,'*  about  Gravesend,   Sheemess,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Medway,  extemporising  batteries,  moving  ship* 
of  resistance,    sinking  others    to    choke   the    channel,  Bt^^ 
driving  out  of  his  way  "  a  great  many  idle  lords  and  gentJ*" 
"  men,"  who  had  accompanied  him  *^  with  their  pistds  3^^ 
"  fooleries."     On  the  11th  and  12th  and  13th  the  main  inteH- 
tion  of  the  Dutch  became  apparent.     While  one  part  of  th^'^ 
fleet  was  left  in  the  Thames  itself,  as  if  for  Gravesend  ax»^ 
London,   another   advanced   up  the   Medway,    levelled  witi^ 
a  few  broadsides  the  unfinished  fortifications  of  SheemesSi 
broke  down  or  evaded  the  boom  and  other  obstructions  guard- 
ing the  unrigged  English  ships  that  lay  in  the   river,  ainl 
deliberately  set  fire  to  all  the  ships  they  found  there,  reserving 
only  as  a  trophy  the  half-burnt  hull  of  the  Royal  Charkt 
herself,  the  sacred  ship  that  had  brought  Charles  to  England 
and  had   once    been   Cromwell's    Kaseby.      Meanwhile   the 
panic  had  not  ceased.     Orders  were  out  inland  for  raising  the 
militia ;  there  had  been  beating  of  drums  in  London,  calling 
the  train-bands  to  arms,  with  money  to  victual  themselves  for 
a  fortnight,  under  pain  of  death ;  citizens  were  packing  up 
their  valuables  and  sending  them  into  the  country ;  there  had 
been  talk  of  a  removal  of  the  Court  to  Windsor.     But  the 
Dutch  had  done  all  they  meant  to  do  in  the  Thames  and 
Medway.     Generously  disdaining  mere  sack  and  pillage  of  the 
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towiis  at  their  meicf,  tbey  sailed  down  the  river  again  wif^ 
the  Jtajfol  CharUt  in  tow,  and  contented  themselves  for  tiie  rest 
with  attempts  on  some  other  English  ports,  where  there  were 
diipa  to  bum,  and  with  a  blockade  of  the  Thames,  which 
deprmd  the  Londooers  of  coal  from  Newcastle  for  some 
weeks  and  put  them  to  seme  straits  for  fuel  *. 

The  popular  indignation  was  ungovernable.  While  private 
politicians,  like  Evelyn,  were  saying  that  "  those  who  advised 
"his  Majesty  to  prepare  no  fleet  this  spring  deserved — I 
"know  what,"  and  while  Coventry  and  others  thus  pointed 
■t  were  in  corresponding  alarm,  the  mob  wreaked  its  wrath 
promiscoously  in  outcries  against  Charles  and  his 
md  the  shame  i^  the  nnpnid  wages  of  the  sailors, 
■ad  in  recollections  of  Oliver.  "  In  the  evening  comes  Mr. 
"PoTy  about  business,"  Pepys  writes  on  the  22nd  of  June ; 
"md  be  and  I  to  walk  in  the  garden  an  hour  or  two,  and  to 
"talk  of  State  matters.  He  tells  me  his  opinion  that  it  is 
"out  of  possibility  for  ns  to  escape  being  undone,  there  being 
"utliing  in  onr  power  to  do  that  is  neccssaTy  for  the  saving 
'm:  a  lazy  Prince,  no  Council,  no  money,  no  reputation  at 
"bmne  or  abroad."  Again  on  the  12th  of  July  he  writes: 
'Itras  computed  that  the  Parliament  bad  given  the  King 
"far  this  war  only,  besides  all  prizes,  and  besides  the 
";f200,000  which  he  was  to  spend  of  bis  own  revenue  to 
"gntrd'tbe  sea,  above  ^"5,000,000  and  odd  jf  100,000 ;  which 
*  it  a  prodigiona  sum.  It  is  strange  how  everybody  do  now- 
"a-dajB  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave 
'tiuDgs  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes  fear  him ; 
'while  here  a  prince,  come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayers 
"■nd  good  liking  of  his  people,  wbo  have  given  greater  signs 
"rfloyalty  and  willingness  to  serve  him  with  their  estates 
tau  ever  was  done  by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon 
"tbit  it  is  a  miracle  what  way  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so 
"nodi in  eo  little  time." 
Abore  all,  the  furv-  ran  against  Clarendon.     On  the  14th 

.  -—  ™,  „ — a,  1210-1220  ud  1224—       Paintn,  p.  271  of  Orottit'a  cdiUoa  of 
■  j='^iodErelTDthroiiehJane      HarceU's  Works,  VoL  L 
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of  June,  just  when  the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  down  the 
river,  the  mob  attacked  Clarendon  House,  cutting  down  the 
young  trees  in  front  of  it,  breaking  the  windows,  and  leaving 
a  gibbet  painted  on  the  gate,  with  this  inscription : — 

"Three  sights  to  be  seen, — 
Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  barren  Queen." 

In  utter  contempt  of  the  mob,  the  grave  Chancellor  sat  on 
among  his  books  and  pictures,  and  let  the  fury  pass.     No 
one  who  knew  him,  he  says,  could  suppose  that  the  mifihap 
in  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  could  be  laid  to  his  chaige. 
He  had  but  acquiesced  in  that  policy  of  a  reduction  of  the 
fleet  to  two  light  defensive  squadrons  which  he  had  heard 
recommended  at  the  Council  Board  by  the  best  professional 
authorities ;  and,  as  to  the  river-fortifications,  how  could  he 
have  given  any  advice  about  them,  **  being  so  totally  unskil- 
**ful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  the  river  that  he 
"  knew  not  where  Sheerness  was,  nor  had   ever  heard  the 
"  name  of  such  a  place  "  till  he  had  liafpTiPfi  fn  Mnnk  am 
the  rest  discoursing  about  it  ?    In  fact,  for  the  prime  minist^^* 
aslor  the  ^ing,  the  important  question  now  was  whetb*^ 
there   sliould  be   an   extraordinary  meeting  of    the  Parli^' 
ment.     The  King  had  been  told  that  this  was  essential  in  t be 
emergency ;  and,  tliough  the  Parliament  had  been  prorogix^ 
to  the  10th  of  October,  and  it  was  held  unconstitutional  ^^ 
summon  a  prorogued  Parliament  again  before  the  exact  d^J 
to  which  it  had   been  prorogued,  means  had  been  taken  to 
overcome  that  objection.     Mr.  Prynne,  who  was  thought  * 
great  authority  in  such  matters,  had  been  brought  privately 
to  the  King,  to  assure  him  "  that  upon  any  extraordinarf 
occasion  he  might  do  it.^'     Mr.  Prynne  was  now  a  nobody 
with  either  the  King  or  the  nation,  having  been  first  gagged 
with  the  Keepership  of  the  Records  at  a  salary  of  ^500  a 
year,  "  pur^wsely  to  employ  his  head  from  scribbling  against 
the   State   and  Bishops,'^  and  then    tamed  farther   by  two 
public  reprimands   in  the  House,  one  on  the  15th  of  July 
1661   for  an   incautious  pamphlet,  and  one  on  the  13th  of 
May  1664  for  tampering  with  the  wording  of  a  bill  after  it 
had  been  committed.     His   advice  now,  however,   was  con- 
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venient.  Clarendon,  on  the  other  h&nd,  argued  earnestly  in 
Council  against  convoking  the  Houses  again  at  that  moment, 
not  only  because  the  proceeding  would  be  uncoDstitutional, 
bat  because  it  would  be  inconvenient.  He  was  imprudent 
enough,  in  bis  passion,  be  tells  us,  to  advise  rather  the  levying 
of  men  and  means  by  prerogative  "  as  in  the  late  civil  war," 
or,  ira  speedy  meeting  of  Parliament  were  deemed  absolutely 
necessary,  then  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament 
1  the  calling  of  another.  Summonses,  nevertheless,  went 
tnt  (or  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  to  "  con- 
!r of  weighty  afTairs  "  arising  from  the  unexpected  invasion 
rfthe  kingdom  "  during  a  treaty  of  peace," 

On  the  day  appointed,  Thursday,  July  25,  the  two  Houses 

wn  issembled  in  sufficient  numbers.    The  mes-^age  from  the 

Kifig  was  that  be  deferred  meeting  them  till  Monday  the 

-.  Vt&.    The  Lords  at  once  adjourned,  but  the  Commons  first 

pwd  a  unanimous  resolution,  "  That  his  Majesty  be  humbly 

"desired,  by  such  members  of  this  House  as  are  of  his  Privy 

i  "Conacil,  that,  when  a  peace  is   concluded,  the  new-raised 

i  "  forces  be  disbanded."     On  the  29th  his  ilajesty  met  the 

I  t»o  Hooses,  and  informed  tbem  that,  as  a  peace  had  been 

I  Moehided  at  Breda,  their  farther  sitting    was    unnecessary, 

I  nd  they  might  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  meet  again  till 

I  «•  10th  of  October,  as  by  the  formal  prorogation.     They 

I  "*fed  unwillingly,   especially  the   Commons,  but   not   till 

I  vreatB  had  Iwen   beard   against   Clarendon   for  his  recent 

I  •ince  of  a  dissolution.     Peace  had  actually  been  concluded 

F  ■!  Breda  at  last  on   the   21st  of  July,  by  three   separate 

f  beities,  one  with  the  United  Provinces,  one  with  France,  and 

<W  with  Denmark.     The  conditions  for  England  were  ntore 

■Tourable  than  might  have  been  expected, 

"The  public  no  sooner  entered  into  this  repose  than  the 
"itorm  began  to  arise  that  destroyed  all  the  prosperity,  ruined 
"  the  fortune,  and  shipwrecked  all  the  hopes  of  the  Chancellor, 
"who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  providing  that 
"repose."  The  words  are  Clarendon's  own.  Totheendof  hia 
life  he  seems  to  have  retained  his  amazement  at  what  fol- 
lowed.    First,  and  suddenly,  came  the  death  of  his  wife.     She 
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was  hLs  second  wife^  but  married  to  him  as  long  ago  as  1634 
and  "  the  mother  of  all  his  children^  and  his  companion  in  a) 
''  his  banishment^  and  who  had  made  all  his  former  calamitie 
'^  less  grievous  by  her  company  and  courage."  She  wa 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  August  17,  "  at  the  foot  of  th 
steps  ascending  to  King  Henry  VII's  chapel."  The  widowe 
sat  alone  in  his  splendid  house^  where  he  was  honoured  by  hi 
Majesty  a  few  days  afterwards  with  a  visit  of  condolence 
But  a  few  days  after  that  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Yor 
came  with  a  message  from  his  Majesty  that  it  was  high! 
desirable  on  various  grounds,  but  especially  for  his  own  safety 
that  he  should  resign  the  Chancellorship.  "  The  Chancellc 
*'  was  indeed  as  much  surprised  with  this  relation  as  he  coal 
"  have  been  at  the  sight  of  a  warrant  for  his  execution. 
He  refused  to  resign  the  seals  till  he  should  have  anotiie 
interview  with  his  Majesty,  with  an  explanation  of  reasons  oj 
both  sides.  The  King  was  graciously  pleased  to  signify  that 
as  the  Chancellor  was  in  mourning,  he  would  come  again  to 
Clarendon  House  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
York  remained  manfully  faithful  to  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  Duchess  of  York,  Archbishop  Sheldon,  and  others,  were 
imploring  his  Majesty  to  reconsider  his  decision.  At  moments 
it  appeared  that  they  had  succeeded.  The  King  did  not  go 
to  Clarendon  House  after  all,  but  appointed  his  own  chamber 
in  Whitehall  for  a  private  conference  with  the  Chancellor. 
Thither  Clarendon  went  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  the  26th, 
and  had  a  discourse  with  the  King  for  two  hours.  The  King 
seemed  firm  in  his  resolution,  spoke  of  certain  information  he 
had  of  an  intended  impeachment  of  Clarendon  by  Parliament 
when  it  met  again,  professed  his  anxiety  for  the  Chancellor 
on  this  account,  and  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Strafford. 
The  Chancellor  appealed  to  his  Majesty  whether  "  throwing 
off  an  old  servant,  who  liad  served  the  Crown  in  some  trust 
for  near  thirty  years,"  would  be  to  his  honour  or  advantage 
He  distinguished  his  case  from  Strafford's,  said  he  had  no  fear 
from  Parliament  for  himself,  and  besought  his  Majesty,  in  hi 
own  interest,  not  to  be  "  dejected  with  the  apprehension  c 
"  the  formidable  power  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  more  c 
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less,  or  nothing,  as  he  pleased  to  make  it,"  adding  that  *'  it 
•was  yet  in  his  Majesty^s  own  power  to  govern  them,  but, 
"  if  they  foand  it  was  in  theirs  to  govern  him.  nobody  knew 
"  \irhat  the  end  would  be."     Thereupon  he  made  "  a  short  re- 
lation "  of  the  history  of  Richard  II,  but  unfortunately,  "  in  the 
warmth  of  this  relation,"  found  an  opportunity  to  mention  a 
certain  "  lady,"  with  cautions  and  reflections  that  might  better 
have  been  avoided.     The  King  gloomed,  and  "  rose  without 
ssfying  anything;"  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end.     As 
Clarendon  was  going  away  tli rough   the  private  garden,  it 
was  full  of  people,  he  says,  and  he  saw  Lady  Castlemaine, 
Lord  Arlington,  and  Mr.  Baptist  May,  keeper  of  the  privy 
puTse,  "  looking  together  out  of  her  open  window  with  great 
gaiety  and  triumph."     Pepys  tells  the  same  story,  with  the 
difference    that   Lady  Castlemaine   was    in    bed    when   the 
Chancellor  left  the  palace,  though  it  was  twelve  o'clock,  but 
**  lan  out  in  her  smock  into  her  aviary  looking  into  Whitehall 
Garden,"  where,  her  woman  having  brought  her  a  dressing- 
gown,  she  "  stood  blessing  herself  at  the  old  man's  going 
awaj,"  and  chatting  with  the  gallants  that  came  up.     Two  or 
three  days  of  uncertainty  yet  passed ;  but  on  Friday  the  30th 
rf  August  Secretary  Morrice  came  with  a  warrant  under  the 
Agn-manual  requiring  Clarendon  peremptorily  to  deliver  up 
the  great  seal.      He   did   so  "  with  all   the    expressions  of 
fctj,"  and  heard  afterwards  that,  when   Secretary  Morrice 
took  the  seal  to  the  King,  Mr.  Baptist  May  fell  upon  his 
bieeg,  and  kissed  his  Majesty's  hand,  telling  him  he  was  now 
ftally  king,  which  he  had  never  been  before  ^. 

Claiendon   remained  in  London  till   the  Parliament  did 

iQoet  and  an  impeachment  against  him  for  high  treason  was 

wfcually  in  process.     At  length,  on  the  29th  of  November, 

he  obeyed  the  King's  orders   by  withdrawing   hurriedly  to 

ftance.    Thither  he  was  pursued  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 

banishing  him  for  life.     He  had  left  in  England  four  sons. 


*  Clarendon,  1211—1212  and  1229—  851—852 ;  Commons  Journals,  July  15, 

1236 ;  Evelyn,  Jane  28  and  July  27—28,  1661  and  May  13, 1664  ;  Colonel  Ches- 

1W7 ;   Pepy>,  Jnne  14  and  Aug.  27,  ter's  Westminster  Abbet/  Registers t  p. 

1007;   LoTOB  and  Commons  Journals,  166,  with  note. 
July  25—29,  1667 ;  Wood's  Ath.  III. 
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besides  the  Duchess  of  York  and  one  other  daughter.     Of  his  « 
eight  grand-children  of  the  blood-royal  six  had  been  bom 
before  his  exile,  of  whom  only  three  survived.     One  of  these, 
a  boy,  was  to  die  in  infancy,  as  were  two  daughters  yet  to  be 
bom ;  but  the  two  infant-girls  he  had  seen  and  dandled  were 
to  live  to  be  Queen  Mary  II.  and  Queen  Anne  of  England. 
One  of  the  accusations  against  him  was  that  he  had  been  too 
prescient  of  this   sovereign   destiny  for  his  grand-children. 
Had  he  not  provided  a  childless  Queen  for  Charles;  and, 
when  this  might  have  been  remedied  by  a  divorce  of  that  ^ 
Queen,   and   the   marriage   of  Charles  with   the   wary  and^ 
eligible  Miss  Stewart,  had  he  not  contrived,  in  this  very  yean:^ 
1667,  the  sudden  marriage  of  Miss  Stewart  with  the  Dak^^ 
of  Richmond?      It   is   certain  that  some  such  notions  dicS. 
mingle  at  last  with  Charles's  other  reasons  for  throwing  hiiKi 
overboard,  and  that  Clarendon  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
to  protest  to  Charles  himself  his  innocence  in  the  matter 
of  Miss  Stewart's  marriage.      The  main  thought  he  must 
have  carried  with  him  into  his  exile  was  that  he  had  been 
the  great  instrument  of  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts  in  the  British  Islands,  and  had,  in  a  ministry  of  seven 
years,  brought  the  Church  and  State  of  England  as  near  to 
bis  ideal  of  perfection  as  the  materials  would  permit.     In 
this  thought,  and  in  the  writing  of  the  continuation  of  his 
History,  to  explain  the  facts  to  posterity,  flowingly  and  without 
dates,  but  with  all  the  confidence  of  impeccability  and  all  the 
mastery  of  a  man  of  genius,  he  seems  to  have  been  happ 
enough.     He  never  saw  England  again,  but  died  at  Roue 
Dec.  9,  1674.  ,<:>{,, Z^^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

>avknant's  bkvivkd  laubeatkship  and  the  fibst  seven  years 
of  the  literature  of  the  restoration. 

At  the  Restoration,  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  had  been 
poet-laureate  to  Charles  I.  after  the  death  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
1637,  resumed  his  nominal  presidency  in  the  English  world 
^f  letters  by  becoming  poet-laureate  to  Charles  II.     He  was 
^hen  fifty-four  years  of  ag^,  and  he  was  to  hold  the  place 
till  his  death,  April   7th,   1668,  at   the   age   of  sixty-two. 
Dayenant's  resumed  Laureateship,  therefore,  almost  exactly 
coincides  with  the   period  of  Clarendon's  Premiership;  and 
the  hct  may  be  conveniently  remembered.     Clarendon  him- 
self, indeed,  would  have  resented  any  such  association  of  his 
^me  in  the  annals  of  England  with  that   of  the   popular 
^i  play- writing  knight.     Long  ago,  when  they  were  begin- 
Jiig  life  together  in  London,  Hyde,  slightly  the  younger 
Jnan  of  the  two,  had  been  one  of  Davenant's  greatest  admirers, 
•od  had  contributed  a  few  lines  to  be  prefixed  to  Davenant's 
fet  published  play,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that  the  play 
*nd  Davenant's  muse  generally  would  "outlive  pyramids." 
Jot  the  lives  of  the  two  since  then  had  greatly  altered  their 
relations  to   each   other ;   and  Hyde,  as  the   statesman  for 
Charles  I.  through  the  Civil  Wars  and  for  Charles  II.  through 
lis  exile,  had  ceased  to  think  of  himself  and  Davenant  as 
a    any  way  commensurable.      Accordingly,    we  have   seen 
is    contemptuous  estimate  of  Davenant  in  his  account  of 
^venant's  mission  from  Paris  in  1646,  on  the  part  of  Queen 
[enrietta  Maria,  to  persuade  the  captive  Charles  I.  at  New- 

TOI*.  VI.  T 
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castle  to  make  pea<te  with  his  subjects  by  abandoniDg  Episco- 
pacy. "An  honest  man  and  a  worthy,  but  in  all  respects 
inferior  to  such  a  trust,"  says  Clarendon  of  Davenant  in  that 
connexion,  with  an  implied  sneer  at  Davenant's  profession  of 
stage-poet  and  stage-manager.  The  sneer  may  haye  included 
something  more.  For  Davenant's  most  unrespectable  dis- 
tinction, mentioned  whenever  his  name  was  mentioned,  and 
celebrated  in  squibs  and  epigrams  about  him  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  his  want  of  nose. 

"  They  flew  on  him,  like  lions  passant, 
And  tore  his  nose,  as  much  as  was  on'tV 

Nevertheless,  Davenant  had  as  good  claims,  in  the  eyes  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  courtiers,  to  be  the  first  Laureate  of  the 
Restoration  as  Clarendon  had  to  be  its  first  Premier.  He 
had  been  a  staunch  Royalist,  both  at  home  and  in  exile,  botk 
in  camp  and  in  council ;  he  had  twice  been  a  prisoner  and  in 
danger  of  the  scaffold  for  his  Royalist  activity ;  and,  thoogli 
of  late  years  he  had  been  living  in  London  by  Cromwdl'i 
indulgence,  proprietor  of  an  opera-house  for  musical  and  semi- 
dramatic  entertainments,  he  had  not  purchased  indulgence  If 
any  recantation  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts  *.  No  one 
could  grudge  to  Will.  Davenant  the  recovery  of  his  Laureate- 
ship,  or  any  farther  honours  it  might  bring. 

Davenant  was  not  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  liten- 
ture  of  his  own  revived  Laureateship.  Author  already  of 
about  a  dozen  comedies,  tragedies,  and  tragi-comedies,  and 
of  several  masques,  all  written  before  the  Civil  Wars,  and 
author  also  of  a  poem  called  Madagascar  (1648)  and  dP 
Gondiberi^  an  Heroic  Poem  (1651),  besides  other  occasional 
short  poems  of  various  dates,  he  was  to  rest,  in  the  main,  on 
his  acquired  reputation.  The  performance  of  which  he  was 
proudest  was  his  Gondihert^  a  vast  unfinished  epic,  or  romance 
of  imaginary  and  unimaginable  Lombard  heroes  and  heroines, 
told  in  twenty  cantos  of  four-line  stanzas.     The  poem,  the 


1  See  ante,  Vol.  III.  pp.  503 — 504  ;  lamiura  upon  tbe  marriaf^  of  the  l*lT 
id  Clarendon's  History,  p.  606.  Mary,  daughter  to  his  Highness,  to 

2  He  had  written,  however,  and  pub-  the  Lord  Viscount  Falconbridge,  to  In 
ihed,  in  the  end  of  1657^  an  "  Epitha-  sung  to  recitative  xnuaic'* 


and 

2 

lished 
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eater  part  of  which  had  been  written  in  Paris,  when 
ivenant  was  constantly  in  the  society  of  Hobbes,  and  which 
id  been  examined,  corrected,  and  approved  by  Hobbes,  "  in 
reels  ere  it  arrived  at  its  contexture,"  had  originally  been 
iblished  with  a  long  preface,  addressed  to  Hobbes,  expound* 
g  the  author's  ideas  of  Heroic  Poetry  in  general,  and  the 
)velty  and  depth  of  his  intentions  in  this  specimen  of  it  in 
urticular.  Hobbes  had  acknowledged  the  honour  in  a  cha- 
cteristic  letter,  in  which,  though  confessing  that  poetry 
as  not  his  special  province,  he  had  propounded  his  views  of 
oetry  confidently  enough,  criticised  the  ancient  poets  and 
K)dem  poetical  tendencies,  and  praised  GondiberL  "  I  never 
yet  saw  poem,"  he  tells  Davenant,  "  that  had  so  much  shape 
of  art,  health  of  morality,  and  vigour  and  beauty  of  expres- 
8i(m,  as  this  of  yours ;  and,  but  for  the  clamour  of  the 
multitude,  that  hide  their  envy  of  the  present  xmder  a 
reverence  of  antiquity,  I  should  say  further  that  it  would 
last  as  long  as  the  ^neid  or  the  Iliad."  That  he  had  not 
ead  the  poem  carelessly  is  proved  by  his  references  to  the 
Nffts  of  it  that  had  struck  him  most.  ^'  To  show  the  reader," 
leiays,  "  in  what  place  he  shall  find  every  excellent  picture  of 
"virtue  you  have  drawn  is  too  long,  and  to  show  him  one 
"is  to  prejudice  the  rest;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  him 
"to  the  description  of  love  in  the  person  of  Birtha  in  the 
"seventh  canto  of  the  Second  Book.  There  has  been  nothing 
"said  upon  that  subject,  neither  by  the  ancient  nor  the 
*  modem  poets,  comparable  to  it."  One  turns  with  some 
Bterest  to  the  canto  mentioned,  to  see  what  kind  of  verse 
ileased  the  old  philosopher  so  much,  and  finds  this  description 
here  of  Birtha,  the  daughter  of  the  wise  seer  and  physician 
ffciagon:— 

''To  Astragon  heaven  for  succession  gave 

One  only  pledge,  and  Birtha  was  her  name; 
Whose  mother  slept  where  flowers  grew  on  her  grave; 
And  she  succeeded  her  in  face  and  fame. 

Her  beauty  princes  durst  not  hope  to  use, 
Unless,  like  poets,  for  their  momiug  theme; 

And  her  mind's  beauty  they  would  rather  choose, 
Which  did  the  light  in  beauty's  lanthorn  seem. 

T  2 
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She  ne'er  saw  courts,  yet  courts  could  have  undone 
With  untaught  looks  and  an  unpractised  heart; 

Her  nets  the  most  prepared  could  never  shun. 
For  nature  spread  them  in  the  scorn  of  art. 

She  never  had  in  busy  cities  been; 

Ne'er  warmed  with  hopes,  nor  yet  allayed  with  fears; 
Not  seeing  punishment,  could  guess  no  sin ; 

And,  sin  not  seeing,  ne'er  had  use  of  tears. 

But  here  her  father's  precepts  gave  her  skill, 
Which  with  incessant  business  filled  the  hours; 

In  spring  she  gathered  blossoms  for  the  still, 
In  autumn  berries,  and  in  summer  flowers." 

Such^  at  the  best^  was  the  epic  muse  of  Davenant,  eulogised 
publicly  not  only  by  Hobbes'ten  years  ago,  but  also  by  othas 
then  and  since,  such  as  Waller  and  Cowley.     But  Gondiberi 
had,  not  unnaturally,  had  its  detractors.     It  had  been  tbe 
subject  of  some  clever  criticism   by  wags  who,  careless  of 
Hobbes  and  his  backing,  could  not  endure  an  epic  so  utterly 
without  any  real  backbone  of  interesting  story  and  so  mono- 
tonously elegiac  in  its  sing-song.     They  were  quite  rigH 
Eminent  modern  critics  have  had  a  word  of  praise  for  Gwrf- 
/jerL     Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  example,  says  that  it  "  very  oflet 
exhibits   a  majestic,  dignified,   and   manly  simplicity,"  anl 
Hallam  allows  it  the  credit  '*  due  to  masculine  verse  in  a  good 
metrical  cadence."   But,  while  passages  of  it  may  be  readwitk 
a  feeling  that  such  praise  is  deserved,  any  attempt  to  raid 
the  poem  continuously  ends  in  gentle  stupefaction.     Henoe^ 
though    Go7idihert  remained,   in  a  very  literal  sense,  Dave- 
nant^s  piece  de  resistance  among  his  contemporaries,  his  leil 
popularity  depended  more  on  the  recollection  of  his  pUjf^ 
masques,  and  miscellaneous  poems.     On  that  evidence,  a  veij 
important  place  must  even  yet  be  assigned  to  Davenant  among 
the  English  dramatists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.    His  comediMl 
and  tragedies  produced  in  that  reign  may  rank  fairly  abo^j 
those  of  Shirley,  and  next  to  those  of  Massinger  and  Fold. 
His  subjects  are  generally  of  the  same  kind  as  theirs,  andj 
sometimes,  like  theirs,  frightfully  repulsive  ;  there  is  the 
outrageous  licence  occasionally  in  the  situations  and  phrase-j 
ology  ;   each    play  is  rather  a  run  of  tumid  dialogue 


Life  of  Country  LiAdies  imagined  by  Town  Wits. 

ick.     Poor  country  madams,  th'  are  in  subjection  still, 
asts,  tbeir  husbands,  make  'em  sit  on  three 

stools,  like  homely  daughters  of  an  hospital, 
t  socks  for  their  cloven  feet. 

r  Fed.     And,  when  their  tyrant  husbands,  too,  grow  old, 
y  have  still  th'  impudence  to  live  long, 
adies,  they  are  fain  to  waste  the  sweet 
ieasant  seasons  of  the  day  in  boiling 
for  them,  and  rolling  little  pills 
ibric  lint  to  stuff  their  hollow  teeth. 
f.    And  then  the  evenings,  warrant  ye,  they  spend 
llother  Spectacle,  the  curate's  wife; 
loes  inveigh  'gainst  curling  and  dyed  cheeks, 
;  her  devout  impatient  nose  at  oil 
amine,  and  thinks  powder  of  Paris  more 
3  than  th'  ashes  of  a  Romish  martyr. 
/  Am2)le.    And  in  the  days  of  joy  and  triumph,  Sir, 

come  as  seldom  to  them  as  new  gowns, 
humble  wretches  !  they  do  frisk  aud  dance 
row  parlours  to  a  single  fiddle, 
queaks  forth  tunes  like  a  departing  pig. 
f.     Whilst  the  mad  hinds  shake  from  their  feet  more  dii*t 
lid  the  cedar  roots  that  danced  to  Or})heus. 
/  Ample.    Do  they  not  pour  their  wine  too  from  an  ewer, 
ill  gilt  cruise,  like  orange-water  kept 
uikle  holiday  beards? 
f.     And,  when  a  stranger  comes,  send  seven  miles  post 

is  a  grraver  passage,  the  dialogue  of  two  lovers  eon- 
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Of  lead;  housed  in  a  deep,  a  gloomy  vault, 

Where  no  society  will  mix  with  us, 

But  what  shall  quicken  from  our  tainted  limhe. 

Scoperta.     Whilst  still  there 's  noise  and  business  in  the  world, 
Whilst  still  the  wars  grow  loud  and  battles  join, 
And  kings  their  queens  salute  in  ivory. 

Sciolto.     But  O  !  how  many  ages  may  succeed 
In  heaven's  dark  kalendar  ere  we  again 
Material  be,  and  meet  in  the  warm  flesh  ! 

Scoperta,  And  whether  that  our  souls,  when  they  're  preferred 
To  taste  eternity,  will  ever  think 
Upon  the  bargains  of  our  human  love 
Is  unto  me  a  desolate  suspense. 

Sciolto.     Philosophy  doth  seem  to  laugh  upon 
Our  hopes,  and  wise  divinity  belies 
Our  knowledge  with  our  faith.     Jealous  nature 
Hath  locked  her  secrets  in  a  cabinet 
Which  Time  ne'er  saw. 

All  in  all,  in  the  style  and  verse  of  Davenant  in  his  plays 
there  is  something  from  Ben  Jonson,  somethings  from  Mas- 
singer^  but  more  from  Shakespeare.  The  fact^  at  all  events, 
is  that  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  was  one 
of  Davenant's  ruling  passions.  The  enthusiasm  had  taken 
a  rather  extraordinary  form,  if,  as  Aubrey  hints,  he  did  not^ 
in  later  life,  discourage  the  rumour  that  he  was  Shakespeare's 
natural  son.  The  old  Crown  Inn  at  Oxford,  in  which  Dave- 
nant had  been  born  in  1606,  had  been,  it  seems,  the  very  inn 
which  was  Shakespeare's  habitual  resting-place  in  his  jounwyi 
between  Stratford-on-Avon  and  London,  as  fine  and  comfort- 
able an  inn  as  there  was  in  those  parts,  and  with  cellars  fall 
of  Gascony  and  other  wines ;  and  John  Davenant,  the  land- 
lord of  this  inn,  and  for  some  time  Mayor  of  Oxford,  a  man 
"  of  a  melancholic  disposition  and  seldom  or  never  seen  to 
laugh,"  but  "  an  admirer  and  lover  of  plays  and  play-makers,' 
and  his  wife,  Davenant's  mother,  "a  very  beautiful  woman, 
of  a  good  wit  and  conversation/'  were  well-remembered 
persons  long  after  they  were  both  dead.  Out  of  these 
facts  foolish  gossip  in  the  London  theatres,  possibly  while 
Ben  Jonson  was  yet  alive,  had  invented  the  pedigree  for  Sir 
William  which  he  is  said  not  to  have  disliked.  More  credit- 
able to  him,  and  more  authentic,  is  the  fact  of  his  constant: 
profession  of  literary  allegiance   to   the  great   Elizabethan. 


THOMAS  HOBBES. 
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These  lines,  "  In  remembrance  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare," 
bj  one  who  had  seen  the  living  man  and  had  been  patted  on 
the  head  by  him,  are  not  uninteresting ;  and  they  are  among 
the  very  earliest  of  Davenant's  pieces : — 

Beware,  delighted  poets,  when  you  sing 
To  welcome  nature  in  the  early  spring. 

Your  numerous  feet  not  tread 
The  banks  of  Avon ;  for  each  flower, 
As  it  ne'er  knew  a  sun  or  shower, 

Hangs  there  the  pensive  head. 

Each  tree,  whose  thick  and  spreading  growth  hath  made 
Bather  a  night  beneath  the  boughs  than  shade, 

Unwilling  now  to  grow, 
Looks  like  the  plume  a  captain  wears, 
Whose  rifled  falls  are  steeped  i'  the  tears 

Which  from  his  last  rage  flow. 

The  piteous  river  wept  itself  away 
Long  since,  alas  !  to  such  a  swift  decay 

That,  reach  the  map  and  look  ^; 

If  you  a  river  there  can  spy,  ' '  ! 

And  for  a  river  your  mocked  eye 

Will  find  a  shallow  brooks 

Ben  Jonson,  the  first  of  the  regular  series  of  the  English 
Ijaareates,  had  been  confessedly  a  larger  man  than  most  of 
those  who  were  nominally  his  literary  subjects.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  his  successor  Davenant.  Among  the  sub- 
jects of  Ais  laureateship  there  were  some  decidedly  inferior^ 
but  not  a  few  far  superior^  to  himself. 

What  more  massively  notable  figure  in  the  English  world 
of  letters  at  that  time  than  Davenant's  nominal  subject,  but 
Teal  master  and  mentor,  Thomas  Hobbes?  In  his  seventy- 
third  year  at  the  Restoration, — a  tall,  strong-looking  old  man, 
of  raddy  complexion^  though  with  hands  shaking  from  palsy. 


1  DftTenanVs  Ck>llected  Works,  folio 
of  1678 ;  Aubrey's  Lives,  Vatje- 
mmaU:  Wood's  Ath.  III.  802—809; 
Wttid's  Hist  of  English  Dramatic  Lit- 
vature,  II.  S6&— 364 ;  Dramatic  Works 
of  fir  William  Davenant,  in  four  volumes 
oeiaro,  pablished  in  Edinbui^h  in  1872, 
am  put  of  a  series  of  new  editions  of  the 
]>raiiiAtists  of  the  Bestoration.  The 
[-  Mflmoir  of  Davenant  preflzed  to  this 
*    'by  tlie  editorsy  Messrs.  Maidment 


and  Logon,  is  the  fullest  and  most 
careful  known  to  me ;  and  never  before 
this  publication  can  Davenant's  Plays 
be  said  to  have  been  properly  edited. 
In  Herringman's  folio  of  1673,  issued 
five  years  after  Davenant's  death,  enor- 
mous liberties  were  taken  with  the  text 
of  the  plays.  Some  of  the  blank  verse 
plays  are  reduced  in  that  folio  to  a 
chaos  of  unsightly  and  nearly  imread- 
able  prose. 
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his  head  veiy  bald  atop,  bat  with  yellowiah-gre;  bur  in  jUts^ 
at  the  sides , — Hobbes  too  bad  already  ac<!omplished  the  test 
part  of  hb  work.  Known  to  the  public  before  the  CiviJ  Wi 
chiefly  by  his  transktion  of  Thocydtdes,  he  had  ranee  the^ 
in  a  series  of  books,  written  either  during  hia  Bleraii  Jtti 
of  voluntary  retreat  in  Paris  from  the  nncongenia]  atrife  d 
home  (1641-1652),  or  afterwards  in  En^and  during  M 
renewed  residence  there  by  Cromwell's  leave  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate,— taken  the  world  by  storm  in  his  true  d 
of  philosopher,  or  systematic  thinner.  Called  *'  tiie 
Hobbes"  as  long  ago  as  1646,  when  only  the  first  of 
series  of  books,  the  Elementa  Phitotopkica  de  (Hve,  had  1 
published,  he  had  become  more  and  more  "  the  atheist 
with  all  who  found  advantage  in  that  style  of  epithet, 
his  Human  Nature  and  De  Corpore  PolilUo  of  1650,  hi»  i 
comprehensive  Leiuatktm  of  1651,  and  some  Bobsujuui 
writings,  while  this  dreadful  fame  of  his  for  general  Atheion 
had  been  fringed  latterly  by  a  epecial  reputation  for  mathemi- 
tical  heterodosy.  We  can  now  judge  of  Hobl)es  for  oureelrea 
He  was  indubitably  the  most  important  philosophical  or  bj^ 
matic  thinker  that  England  hud  produced  since  Bacon,  and; 
bolder  and  more  thorough  thinker  in  some  respects  than  Bseo 
had  been  ;  one  descries  him  among  his  English  couteaqM 
raries  as  a  grim  and  very  irascible  old  Aristotle  ;  and  one  d 
trace  the  descent  of  his  main  notions  through  the  rIidI 
subsequent  course  of  English  Philosophy. 

And  whatiri?rc  the  notions?  What  was  this  Hobbifim  witk 
which  the  English  mind  was  siitd  to  be  already  infected 
through  and  through  at  the  time  of  the  Rei<toTation, 
which  was  alarming  and  rousing  the  clergy  and  all 
nations  of  the  orthodox  ? 

Was  it  Atheism  ?  Hobbes,  most  certainly,  did  not 
describe  his  fij'stem  himself,  or  want  it  to  be  so  described, 
He  expressly  denies  being  an  Atheist,  and  declares  tiMl 
any  person  professing  Atheism  would  be  justly  posuUfe 
by  God  and  the  civil  magistrate.  In  his  own  vi 
no  words  are  more  frequent  than  God,  Eeligion,  our 
Saviour,  the  Holy  Scriptm^,   the  Church,  sin, 
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and   the  like.     He  is   as  ready  to   discuss   these   topics  as 
any  one    else ;    they    are    parts    of  his    encyclopaedia ;    he 
can  use  every  doctrine  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  every  text 
or  historical  averment   of  Scripture,  with  perfect  practical 
satisfaction,  if  you  allow  him  a  Hobbist  interpretation.     On 
the  whole,  however,  he  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that  it  is  in 
the  theological  region  of  speculation  that  men  have  chiefly 
made  fools  of  themselves,  and  have  accumulated  the  greatest 
quantity  of  that  nonsense  which  it  is  the  business  of  philo- 
sophy to  sweep  away.     For  the  clergy  of  all  kinds,  as  the 
professional  purveyors  of  such  doctrine,  and  the  inventors  of 
its  jargon,  he  manifests  a  very  daring  contempt.     Moreover, 
though  the  names  and  phrases  of  Religion  are  retained  in  his 
own  vocabulary,  and  the  entities  and  objects  to  which  they 
correspond'  do  seem  to  belong  somehow  to  his  encyclopaedia  of 
what  is  real,  they  are  represented  as  rather  an  influx  of  incon- 
ceivables,  maintained  there  by  sheer  option  or  constitutional 
toh,  than  as  matters  with  which  human  reason  can  comfort- 
ably or  eflectively  concern  itself.     God,  as  the  eternal  cause 
of  aU  that  exists,  "  is  not  a  fancy,  but  the  most  real  substance 
ttat  is,"  Hobbes  distinctly  admits ;  the  existence  of  God  might 
even  be  demonstrated  by  natural  reason,  though  it  would  be 
V  a  very  diflScult  and   abstruse   process,  unintelligible   to 
tfle  many ;  but,  practically,  God  is  a  name  among  men  for 
tie    largest  possible   amount   of  the   inconceivable.      "The 
Da  me  God  is  used,  not  to  make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is 
inoomprehensible,  and  his  greatness  and  power  are  incon- 
^"-'v-able,  but  that  we  may  honour  him."     Again,  "  By  the 
*  visitle  things  in  this  world  and  their  admirable  order,  a  man 
**  m&y  conceive  there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  God, 
"  an<i  yet  not  have  an  idea  or  image  of  him  in  his  mind  ;" 
and,  in  fact^  f<  men  cannot  have  any  idea  of  him  in  their  mind 
answerable  to  his  nature."  As  respects  the  supernatural,  there- 
fore,  Eobbes  was  what  we  now  call  an  Agnostic.    But  there 
■       are  se^reral  schools  of  Agnostics ;  and,  more  precisely,  Hobbes 
I      was  an  Agnostic  of  that  school  which  admits,  or  does  not  deny, 
1      that  the  inconceivable  God  may,  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
\      places,  have  communicated  to  the  human  race  by  revelation 
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some  hints  of  how  he  would  will  himself  to  be  conceiTed 
and  thought  of,  with  a  view  to  certain  important  effects  upon 
the  human  spirit  and  upon  human  society,  and  that  the  con- 
servation of  such  sacred  tradition  may  be  the  business  of  some 
mystic  or  visible  organization  on  earth  called  collectively  the 
Church.  What  distinguishes  Hobbes  from  some  more  recent 
Agnostics  of  this  school,  however,  is  the  sturdy  impassiveness 
with  which,  having  made  this  admission  of  a  possible  deposit 
of  revelation  in  the  world,  valid  for  practical  ends  only  an( 
apprehensible  only  by  faith  or  trust,  he  turns  away  from  thai 
deposit,  or  supposed  deposit,  and  addresses  himself  to  what  h^B 

thinks  the  real  business  of  philosophy,  viz.  the  rational  in m 

vestigation  of  the  laws  of  that  phenomenal  or  phantasmi_5 
world  in  which,  God  or  no  God,  man  lives  and  mov 
"  From  the  propagation  of  religion,"  he  says  in  one 
''  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  resolution 
"  the  same  into  its  first  seeds  or  principles ;  which  are  on 
*'  an  opipion  of  a  Deity  and  powers  invisible  and  supernatur^^ 
''  that  can  never  be  so  abolished  out  of  human  nature  b 
"  that  new  religions  may  be  made  to  spring  out  of  them 
"  the  culture  of  such  men  as  for  such  purpose  are  in  repu 
"  tion.*'  Again,  having  to  touch  incidentally  on  the  ChrL  ^ 
tian  doctrine  of  immortality  and  future  judgment,  h 
does  he  express  himself?  ''There  is,"  he  says,  "  no  natu 
"  knowledqe  of  man^s  estate  after  death,  much  less  of  t 
"  reward  that  is  then  to  be  given  to  breach  of  faith,  but  on 
"  a  hel'ief^  grounded  upon  other  men's  saying  that  they  kn 
"  it  supernatural ly,  or  that  they  know  those  that  knew  ther 
"  that  knew  others  that  knew  it  supematurally."  Here  thcs* 
is  almost  a  sneer  at  a  religious  belief  which  he  admits  to 
legitimate  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  natural  reascp^ 
And  so,  throughout,  there  is  no  ardour  in  Hobbes,  never  a 
sentimental  lingering  over  the  notions  of  God,  Christ,  Heav^?^  ^ 
Hell,  or  any  of  their  cognates.  It  is  as  if,  having  enter 
these  names  in  his  vocabulary,  and  admitted  some  correspoi^ 
ing  entities  in  a  Hobbist  sense  into  his  encyclopiedia,  he 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  appease  the  clergy  or  to  provi 
them  with  endless  matter  of  minute  logomachy  with  hims- 
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tt  their  own  department,  and  so  had  cleared  the  decke  for  the 
'^  action.  That  was  to  answer  the  question,  What  can  man 
ntionally  know  of  the  world  he  lives  in,  of  his  own  constitu- 
ent in  relation  to  it,  and  of  his  daties  in  it  ? 

Here  Hobbes  is  at  home.  The  individual  man,  accord- 
ii^  to  Hobbes,  is  a  body  with  a  brain,  "  a  body-animated- 
ntiooal,"  moving  amid  other  bodies  or  appearances  and  per- 
Mvii^  them  by  hia  senses.  "There  is  no  conception  in 
">  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally  or  by  parts, 
"been  begotten  npon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest  are 
'derived  from  that  original."  The  cause  of  sensation  in 
"Krj  case  "  is  the  external  body  or  object  which  presseth  the 
"ofgn  proper  to  each  sense,  either  immediately,  as  in  the 
"tnte  and  touch,  or  mediately,  as  in  seeing,  hearing,  and 
"soelling;  which  pressure,  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves, 
'ud  other  strings  and  membranes  of  the  body,  continued 
nivards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  causeth  there  a  resistance 
"or  coonterpresenre,  or  endeaxour  of  the  heart  to  deliver 
"iMT,  which  endeavour,  because  outward,  seemeth  to  be 
"lome  matter  without."  What  we  call  Imnginatiou  is  simply 
w^ing  sens^ioQ,  or  the  relics  of  former  sensation  in  the 
«0  of  tte  original  nerve- vibrations  continued,  but  growing 
■ater  and  weaker ;  and  Memoiy  is  but  another  name  for 
™  same  thing.  Experience,  again,  is  a  name  for  "  much 
wnory  or  memory  of  many  things,"  and  consists,  in  every 
ftrticnlar  person,  of  the  whole  stock  of  decaying  nerve- 
^Sirations  treasured  up  in  that  person's  bodily  organism, 
^king  or  mental  discourse  consists  in  trains  of  imagina- 
'WM,  whether  spontaneous  and  unguided  or  ordered  and 
'^nUted ;  i.  e.  in  the  coming  together  of  some  of  the 
'wamred-up  relics  of  sensation  at  their  own  pleasure,  or  the 
Wng^iig  of  snch  together  more  stringently  and  for  a  definite 
P'n>''K.  In  neither  case  are  the  chains  or  successions  of  ideas 
"'titttiy ;  they  are  determined  by  previous  associations  or 
™*wionB  among  the  first  sensations.  "  Besides  sense,  and 
"thoaghts,  and  the  trains  of  thoughts,  the  mind  of  man  has 
"to  other  motion."  We  cannot-,  therefore,  have  any  idea, 
WweptJon,   or    imagination   of  anything  we   call   infinite. 
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Speech  or  verbal  discourse  is  the  generator  of  all  science ;  and 
speech  consists  in  the  imposing  of  names  npon  recollected 
sensations  or  past  trains  of  thought  and  in  the  connexion  of 
these  names.  AVhat  are  called  utiiversals,  viz.  common  names^ 
such  as  man,  tree,  as  distinct  from  proper  names,  such  as  Petcr^ 
John,  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  real  nature^  but 
express  only  abstractions  of  the  mind.  Speech  is  liable  to 
many  abuses ;  and  the  right  use  of  speech,  and  especially  the 
art  of  strict  definition  of  words,  is  the  first  necessity  of  Phil* 
sophy.  "  For  words  are  wise  men^s  counters, — they  do 
"  reckon  by  thepi ;  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools,  that  Yalu 
"  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Thorn 
"  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever."     Reason,  or  the  highec 


it 


faculty  of  the  mind,  is  not  born  with  us,  as  sense  and  memor 
are,  nor  is  it  gotten  by  experience  only,  as  prudence  is ;  bm 
it  is  "attained  by  industry,  first  in  apt  imposing  of  na 
"  and  secondly  by  setting  a  good  and  orderly  method  in  p 
ceeding  from  the  elements,  which  are  names,  to  aaaerti 
made  by  connexion  of  them  to  one  another,  and  so  to  ijfU^ 
"  gisms,  which  are  the  connexions  of  one  assertion  to  anotb 
"  till  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  consequences 
"  names  appertaining  to  the  subject  on  hand  :  and  that  is 
"  men  call  Science."     Geometry  alone  of  the  sciences 
been  brought  to  a  tolerably  satisfactory  condition,  for  the 
men  had  begun  "  at  settling  the  significations  of  their  words 
but,  by  equally  strict  ratiocination,  man  might  work  out  otL 
sciences,  or  collections  of  true  theorems,  on  all  subjects, 
formulate  experience  universally  in  such  general  theorems 
man's  highest  excellence  ;  "  but  this  privilege  is  allayed 
^'another,  and  that  is  the  privilege  of  absurdity."     Oi  c^^ 
men  the  most  subject  to  absurdity  are  philosophers. 

Such  is  the  essence  of  the  Psychology  of  Hobbes.  It  w 
a  system,  as  will  be  seen,  of  thorough-going  empiricism 
sensationalism,  rejecting  every  vestige  of  transcendentalis 
It  was  also,  and  has  been  generally  called,  a  system  of  Mat 
rialism  or  Materialistic  Realism,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  i 
world  to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  material  bodies,  wi 
human  bodies  among  them,  acted  upon  by  the  rest  throug 
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the  senses  and  nerves.     But,  though  this  is  Hobbes's  general 

conception  of  the  world,  there  are  passages  in  his  writings 

which  seem  rather  to  propound  a  kind  of  modified  Idealism. 

He  declares  that  image,  colour,  sound,  shape,  and  the  other 

qualities  by  which  objects  are  known  and  which  seem  to 

belong  to  these  objects  themselves^  and  indeed  to  constitute 

them,  are  not  the  objects  or  in  the  objects,  but  are  only 

fiubjective  affections  of  the  mind,  "  apparitions  unto  us  of  the 

**  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration  which  the  object  worketh  in 

**  the  brain^  or  spirits^  or  some  internal  substance  of  the  head." 

-As  the  soft  white  and  grey  mass  we  call  brain,  or  tAe  inf-emal 

^^iistance  of  the  head,  must  itself,  on  this  veVy  principle,  be 

^gurded  as  only  the  apparition  to  us  of  the  motion  or  agita- 

caased  on  our  spirits  by  something  unknown,  having  no 

smblance  in  its  own  nature  to  the  apparition  it  causes, — 

!•  ^.    certainly  not  brain,  and  neither  white  nor  grey,  nor  hard 

soft, — Hobbes  might  seem  to  be  shut  up  here  either  to 

^silism  or  to  a  highly  refined  variety  of  Natural  Realism. 

*l3aps,  however,  unless  we  were  to  be  allowed  the  somewhat 

e^l:F-contradictory  phrase  Materialistic  Idealism  or  Idealistic 

^^si>^t>erialism,  the  name  Materialistic  Realism,  or  that  of  Mate- 

ism  pure  and  simple,  may  be  kept  as  defining  Hobbes's 

^©'taphysical  system  best. 

Proceeding  from  Hobbes's  Psychology  to  his  Cosmology,  or 

^yst^em  of  Physics,  we  need  remark  little  more  than  that  he 

«id    propound  a  classification   of  the   physical  sciences  and 

^titempt  something  himself  not  only  in  mathematics,  but  also 

^*^    astronomy,  optics,  meteorology,  physiology,  &c.     In  as- 

^^Oiiomy  he  was  a  Copemican,  and   so  was  in  advance   of 

^*^08t  of  his  contemporaries.     As  to  Creation,  or  the  physical 

*^SUinings  of  the  world  and  of  animation  and  humanity  on 

^•ne  earth,  he  is  very  cautious.     Of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 

^^  development  he  seems  to  have  had  no  glimpse ;  and  hence 

^^  hesitation  is  between  the  hypothesis  of  the  eternity  of  the 

^orld  and  that  of  its  instantaneous  creation  or  appearance  at 

^^JJie  point  of  past  time.      Out   of  that  dilemma,  however, 

^     sliakes    himself    very    characteristically.      "  I   purposely 

^  over  the  questions  of  infinite  and  eternal,"  he  says. 
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"  contenting  myself  with  that  doctrine  concerning  the  be- 
'^  ginning  and  magnitude  of  the  worid  which  I  have  been 
"  persuaded  to  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  &me  of  the  miracles 
"  which  confirm  them,  and  by  the  custom  of  my  conntary  and 
"  reverence  due  to  the  laws."  He  will  vote,  therefore,  with 
other  people,  that  the  world  began  about  six  thousand  years 
ago,  with  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  way  described  in  the  Bible. 
And  so  we  are  brought  to  the  most  peculiar  part  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Hobbes,  viz.  his  Ethics  and  Politics. 

For  a  long  while  mankind,  a  multitude  of  *' bodies- 
animated-rational,''  moved  over  the  earth,  or  inhabitedxlifferent 
parts  of  it,  in  a  state  of  nature,  with  no  great  differences  of 
strength  or  ability  between  individual  and  individual,  but 
with  great  and  growing  differences  in  respect  of  the  nature 
and  the  intensity  of  their  appetites.  In  this  state  of  nature 
all  men  have  equal  right  to  all  things^  and  each  is  sole  judge 
of  what  will  suit  him  best.  Good  is  merely  the  name  with 
every  one  individually  for  what  he  desires,  and  Evil  merely 
the  name  for  what  he  fears.  Obviously,  however,  as  there  are 
many  things,  such  as  food,  which  all  desire  and  must  have, 
and  other  things,  especially  death  and  bodily  injury,  which 
all  fear,  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  each  strives  to  get  what  he 
can  and  to  keep  it  as  long  as  he  can,  must  be  a  mere  scramble 
of  all  against  all,  or  state  of  incessant  mutual  warfare.  Gra- 
dually it  begins  to  dawn  upon  people,  or  upon  some,  that  this 
system  of  the  right  of  all  to  all  is  incommodious,  and  might 
be  rationally  modified.  Hence,  out  of  natural  craving  for 
some  amount  of  peace,  the  first  glimmerings  of  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature.  The  fundamental  law  of  nature,  according 
to  Hobbes,  is  "  That  peace  is  to  be  sought  after  where  it  may 
"  be  found,  and,  where  not,  there  to  provide  ourselves  with 
"  helps  of  war ;"  but  he  enumerates  twenty  other  more  special 
laws  of  nature,  or  inventions  in  the  interest  of  peace.  The 
first  of  these  is  ^*That  the  right  of  all  men  to  all  things 
*^  ought  not  to  be  retained,  but  that  some  certain  rights  ought 
"  to  be  transferred  or  relinquished."  All  civil  societies  have 
had  their  origin  in  fear  and  in  the  striving  after  some  amount 
of  peace  and  self-security,  ending  at  last  in  the  surrender  of 
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the  right  of  all  to  all  things  and  a  contract  to  obey  magistracy 
in  some  form.  We  may  be  swift  and  summary  in  following 
Hobbes  through  the  rest.  He  recognises  aristocracy  and 
democracy  as  possible  forms  of  magistracy,  but  prefers  abso- 
lute monarchy,  where  the  right  of  all  is  conveyed  to  one 
person*  The  king  in  a  state  is  the  fountain  of  all  law ;  if  he 
decree  the  moralities  of  true  natural  reason,  well  and  good ; 
but  in  that  respect  he  is  responsible  to  God  only,  and  whatever 
he  may  decree  is  to  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects.  ^^All  judi- 
''  cature  belongs  to  him ;"  "  The  legislative  power  is  his  only ;" 
"The  naming  of  magistrates  and  other  oflScers  belongs  to 
"  him ; "  "  Also  the  examination  of  all  doctrines ;"  "  Whatso- 
"ever  he  doth  is  unpunishable;''  "No  man  can  challenge 
"  a  propriety  in  anything  against  his  will."  This  doctrine 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  similar  strings  of  emphatic 
aphorisms.  Even  in  Religion  the  king  has  the  sovereignty. 
He  may  set  up  or  establish  what  religion  or  forms  of  public 
worship  he  pleases,  and  resistance  to  him  even  in  that  depart- 
ment, on  any  plea  of  private  liberty  of  conscience,  is  treason 
and  rebellion.  Opinions  contrary  to  the  established  religion 
ought  to  be  silenced ;  nay,  "  disobedience  may  lawfully  be 
punished  in  them  that,  against  the  laws,  teach  even  true  phi- 
losophy.*' The  king  is  head  of  the  Church,  and  may  do  all  the 
acts  of  the  clergy.  Church  and  State  are  one ;  the  clergy  have 
no  powers  but  what  they  derive  from  the  civil  sovereign ;  not 
Pope  Sylvester,  but  the  Emperor  Constantine,  who  made  him 
Pope,  was  the  supreme  pastor  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  so, 
in  modem  communities,  not  to  bishops  or  assemblies  of  clergy, 
but  to  the  monarch,  belongs  the  ultimate  power  ecclesiastical. 
Hobbes,  though  he  has  studied  the  history  of  Episcopacy, 
and  thinks  that  it  was  a  slow  formation  of  political  expedi- 
ency only,  and  that  the  first  bishops  were  simply  the  popularly 
elected  presbyters  or  pastors  of  congregations,  accepts  modern 
English  episcopacy  as  perhaps  the  best  form  of  Church-govern- 
ment and  the  most  consistent  with  monarchy,  but  would  have 
the  bishops  and  all  other  clergy  watched  by  the  civil  power  and 
taught  their  proper  places.  "  None  but  kings  can  put  into  their 
"  titles  a  mark  of  submission  to  God  only,  Dei  gratia  Bex,  8fc. 
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"  Bighops  ongrlitto  say,  in  the  beginning  of  lltririnaiidatei^J^ 
"  the  favour  of  the  King't  Majetty,  bitiop  if  tuek  c  Hoeete  K" 

Such  was  Hobbiem.  It  was  partly  a  repnivetiao,  partly  i 
most  original  version,  of  im  eternally  base  philoaophy.  Trt 
in  what  a  style,  and  with  what  Tigoar,  this  philoMipfay 
was  taoght  I  Among  English  writers  there  are  fair  oon- 
parable  to  Hobbes  for  combined  perspicnity  utd  stm^tL 
Every  sentence  is  as  clear  as  can  be,  and  yet  foil  of  inds- 
pendence  and  character.  Happy  and  nkemorable 
abound,  and  in  page  after  page  there  breaks  ont  Uie 
humoar  of  one  who  sees  the  &ceB  of  his  readers  as  he  wiitti^ 
and  of  some  readers  in  particnlar,  and  hits  the  haidet  lit 
more  they  wince.  There  have  been  later  philoaoplwii  p»- 
senting  the  same  strange  nnion  of  practical  abatdntam  ii 
politics  with  oniversal  theoretical  scepticism  or  remoiMka 
reinqoiry  for  themselves  into  all  matters  intdlectnal,  thmgk 
the  most  recent  followers  of  Hobbes  in  metaphysics  tun 
generally  gone  the  other  way  in  politics ;  but  Hobbes  renttiu 
a  kiod  of  unique  figure  in  English  Philosophy,  with  a  pe^ 
sonality  quite  distinguishable  from  that  of  any  foremnnei  or 
any  successor.  Hie  very  face  !n  the  portraits  is  one  of  tlie 
strongest  and  most  astute  ever  seen.  Strong  and  low,  n 
may  call  Hobbes,  but  great  in  that  kind. 

From  the  Restoration  onwu^ls,  Hobbes,  whose  conneriia 
with  the  Devonshire  family  dated  from  as  far  back  as  1607, 
lived  much,  as  he  had  done  before,  at  Chatsworth  in  Seiby- 
shire,  the  honoured  guest  of  William,  the  third  earl,  to  wBom, 
as  to  his  father,  be  had  been  tutor.  His  method  of  life  there  I 
was  somewhat  eccentric.  He  devoted  the  mornings  to  < 
vigorous  walking  and  exercise  out-of-doors ;  returned  to 
breakfast ;  and  then  "  went  round  the  lodgings,  to  wait  npoa 
"  the  Earl  and  Countess  and  all  the  children,  paying  sooe 
"  short  addresses  to  them,"  till  about  12  o'clock,  when  "  he 
"  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,"  which  he  always  took 
alone.     "  Soon   after  dinner,  he  had  bis  candle  and  twelve 

'  Hobbea'H   Collected  Works,  edited  eonamlng  Bndy,  the  ffinum  .Vofarf, 

by  Sa  WillUm  Molesvorlb.Btrt.  (1S39)  Ifae  PA>7aMgiAi'«iI  BtidiiMnU  e-mrentiH 

in  siiteen  volumcB.    Tbe  quntnt tons  are  Oormmfnt  and  Soeitty,  and  the  Lt- 

chienyfrom  the£Imwnli  tff  FkOoaophy  rialAan. 
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pipes  of  tobaoeo  laying  by  it;  then,  shutting  his  door,  and 

darkening  some  part  of  the  vindows,  he  fell  to  smoking, 

'  and  thinking,  and  writing,  for  several  hours."     So  in  the 

montzy ;  hat  he  was  aUo  a  good  deal  in  London,  living  in 

the  Earl's   town-hoaae  in  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  and 

going  about  with  him  daily.     "  1  should  sooner  have  given 

"foa  an  accoont  of  an  interview  I  had  of  Mr.  Hobbes,"  writes 

Hooke  to  his  patron  Robert  Boyle,  "whioh  was  at  Mr.  Reeve's, 

"  tie  eoming  along  with  tny  Lord  DevoDBhire  to  be  assistant 

"  in  the  choosing  a  ghws.     I  was,  I  confess,  a  little  surprised 

"at first  to  see  an  old  man  so  view  me  and  survey  me  in 

"  every  w&y,  without  nying  anything  to  me ;  bnt  I  quickly 

"  shaked  off  my  snrpriBal  when  I  heard   my  lord  call  him 

"  Mr.   Hobbes,   supposing   he  had  been  informed  to  whom 

"  I  belonged.     I  soon  found,  hy  staying  that  little  while  he 

"  wsa  there,  that  the  character  I  had  formerly  received  of  him 

"  WM  very  significant.     I  found  hira  to  lard  and  seal  every 

"  sawveration  with  a  round  oath,  to  undervalue  all  other  men's 

"  opinions  and  judgments,  to  defpud  to  the  ntmost  what  he 

"meited,  though  never  so  absurd,  to  have  a  high  conceit  of 

"kit  own  abilities  and  perfonna&ces,  though  never  so  absnrd 

"nd  [Htifbl,  ftc.     He  would  not  be  persuaded    bnt  that 

"■common  spectacle-glass  was  as  good  an  eye-glass  for  a 

"tfaiity-aix  foot  gkm  as  the  best  in  the  world,  and  pretended 

"  (o  lee  better  than  all  the  reet  by  holding  bis  spectacle  in 

"liii  hand,  which  shook  as  fast  one  way  as  his  head  did  the 

'other;  which,  I  confess,  made  me  bite  my  tongue."     This 

afnni  an  mifriendly  quarter,  bnt  it  is  trustworthy.    We  see 

w  itiong  old  fellow  in  the  optician's  shop,  dogmatic  even 

nxrt  the  best  glasses  for  telescopes,  glaring  at  Hook  feroci- 

n>ly  becstise  he  knew  him  to  be  a  client  of  Boyle's,  and 

blupheming  like  a  Trojan.     He  had  outlived  all  his  vices, 

BUept  those  of  temper,  and  seems  never  to  have  bad  many  of 

*B  unphiloeophical  kind.     One    natural    daughter,  whom  he 

allied  his  delictum  juventutU  or  "  slip  of  youth,"  he  Hod  duly 

jwovided  for  somewhere '. 

I  Wood'*  Atb.  III.  120A— 1318,  witb      OrrrHpondeRca,  Bo^le'a  Works,  T.  ESS. 
epauaaa  from  EeimBt  Uien :  BajU^      Hooka'l  IctUr  ii  of  dM«  14^  irhes 
VOL   VI.  D 
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Hobbism,  though  Hobbes  himself  had  fancied  that  the 
political  part  of  it  might  be  adjusted  to  the  Protectorate  if 
necessary,  was  expressly,  in  all  its  parts^  the  philosophy  for 
the  Restoration.     Charles,  who  had  been  obliged  by  clerical 
influence  to  sever  his  connexion  with  Hobbes  abroad,  bat  who 
now  showed  him  all  favour,  and  allowed  him  a  pension  of 
.s^'lOO  a-year,  was  as  much  a  Hobbist  as  a  crypto-Catholic; 
and,  indeed^  a  mixture  of  Hobbism  and  crypto-Catholicism 
was  the   special   court   religion.     Davenant  himself  was  a 
kind  of  Roman  Catholic  Hobbist;  and  the  scepticism  tbat 
was  so  prevalent  among  the  politicians  and  wits  individnallj, 
while  they  abetted  collectively  the  government  policy  of  coeroed 
national  conformity  to  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church,  was 
a  modified  or  diluted  Hobbism.    Not,  of  course,  that  there 
were  not  vehement  anti-Hobbists   among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Restoration.     The  clergy,  in   a  mass,  were  bound  to  hate 
Hobbes,  not  only  for  the  heretical  theology  which  they  called 
his  Atheism,  but  also  for  the  sturdy  Erastianism  of  his  views 
about  Bishops  and  the  Church.     Hence  there  was  hardly  tf^ 
eminent  clerical  contemporary  of  Hobbes  who  did  not  think 
it  part  of  his  professional  duty  to  gird  at  the  great,  heretic  on 
every  possible  occasion.     Clerical  anti-Hobbists,  now  of  tbc 
Church  of  England,  who  had  already  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  way  before  the  Restoration,  were  Bramhall,  WalUs» 
and   Seth  Ward,  the  two  latter  having  assaulted  Hobbes'^ 
mathematical   pretensions  as  well  as  his  theology.     Hardly 
less   conspicuous  as   a  declared    anti-Hobbist    already,  a0<l 
writer  against  Hobbes,  was  the  ever  active  Richard  Baxter. 
The  dislike  of  Boyle  for  Hobbes,  theological  and  scientific* 
was  to  manifest  itself  in  various  writings  of  the  Christian 
philosopher ;  and  anti-Hobbism,  as  we  have  seen  from  Hookes 


Hobbes  was  seventy-five  years  old. — 
Aubrey's  anecdotes  about  Hobbes, 
whom  he  knew  intimately,  confirm 
Ilooke's  description  of  his  ferocious 
manner  and  his  habit  of  swearing,  but 
leave  altogether  a  kindlier  impression. 
"He  had  two  kinds  of  looks,"  says 
Aubrey  :  "  when  he  laughed,  was  witty, 
and  in  a  merry  humour,  one  could  scarce 
sf  e  his  eyes ;  by  and  bye,  when  he  was 
berious  and  earnest^  he  opened  his  eyes 


round  his  eye-lids.**  When  he  appeared 
at  Court.  "  Here  comes  the  bear "  tb« 
wits  would  say,  and  would  gather  roond 
for  a  baiting-match  ;  on  which  occasion 
"  he  would  make  his  part  good,*'  »y> 
Aubrey,  being  "  marvellous  happy  wd 
ready  in  his  replies,  and  that  without 
rancour,  except  provoked."  Aubrey 
adds  that  he  was  very  charitable  vith 
his  money. 
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iscription  of  Hobbee  in  his  letter  to  Boyle,  was  a  rooted 
ntiment  among  Boyle's  associates.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
hetlier  tbe  hatred  of  Hobbes  among  the  theologians  might 
ot  overbear  the  liking  for  him  among  the  freethinking 
■oliticians  and  wits,  and  whether,  in  some  swell  of  popular 
iamonr,  the  cletgy  might  not  be  able  to  bring  the  old  heretic 
U>  Uie  bar  for  judgment.  Hobbes,  who  was,  after  all,  a  timid 
Bttn,  nas  never  quite  free  from  this  dread  of  a  writ  de  k^etico 
»tmiuren4o,  bat  was  resolved  to  avoid  martyrdom  at  the  last 
lyany  required  amount  of  retraotation,  attendance  at  ch^iel, 
«  whatever  else;  ^ 

Hobbes  thus  left  standing  by  himself,  it  will  be  enough  if 
'm  euiunerate  more  miscellaneously  the  rest  c^  tliose  whom 
I^venant,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  renewed  Laareat«Bhip, 
wnld  regard  as  hie  literary  subjects.  We  shall  take  them  in 
ffonps  in  the  order  of  their  ages. 

Coevals  of  Hobbes,  or  over  seventy  years  of  age  at  the 
Btstoration,  were  Robert  Sanderson  and  George  Wither, 
flndoson  was  to  live  to  1663,  as  the  respected  Restoration 
Jidiop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  to  add  some  new  publications 
b  flie  previous  series  of  hie  sermons  and  other  writings, 
^ther  is  still  more  astonishing.  It  seemed  as  if  the  literary 
MRe  of  this  most  fiuent  of  poets  and  satirists,  begun  as  far 
■d  as  1612,  and  continued,  in  volumes  and  sheets,  through 
tt>  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  through  the  Common- 
*tslth  and  Protectorate,  would  never  have  an  end.  Impover- 
>Aed  by  tbe  Bestoiation,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time  on 

•  ibuge  of  political  libel,  be  was  no  sooner  released  than  his   . 
fn  was  again   busy  in  his  poverty.     77ie  Ptitoner'*  Plea, 
f»  Vulgi,  Veriei  iatended  to  the  Kintg'i  Majesty,  Proclamation 

*  lie  lulu  0^  tie  King  of  Kings,  Tuba  Pacifiea,  Three  Private 
JbatatioiUf  each  are  the  titles  of  the  last  imbecile  musings 
n  prose  and  verse  that  were  to  come  from  the  popular  old 
ftiritan  and  Parliamentarian  before  May,  1667,  when  they 
buried  him  in  the  Savoy  church'. 


>  Wood's  Ath.  ni. 
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Alive  in  1660,  and  ranging  then  from  seventy  years  of  age 

to  sixty,  in  this  order  of  descent,  were  Herrick,  Dr.  Heniy 

King,    Dr.   John    Hacket,   Dr.   John    Ooodwin,   Dr.   John 

Bramhall,    Izaak  Walton,    James   Shirley,    James    Howell, 

William   Prynne,   Dr.  Brian  Walton,   John   Ogilby,   Peter 

Heylin,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ooodwin. 

Of  most  of  these  we  know  enough  already  to  understand  how 

they  were  likely  to  comport  themselves  amid  the  conditions  of 

the  Restoration.     King,  Bishop  of  Chichester  before  the  CS?il 

Wars,  returned  to  that  See ;  Bramhall,  formerly  Bishop  of 

Deny,  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and   Primate  of  all 

Ireland,  and  lived  to  1663 ;  the  learned  Brian  Walton  became 

Bishop  of  Chester^  but  died  in  November  1661 ;  Hacket,  so 

conspicuous  an  episcopal  divine  before  the  Civil  Wars,  ww 

to  be  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.     Heylin,  one  of  the 

bitterest  and  most  active  enemies  of  the  Puritans,  and  who  IhkI 

been  living  by  miscellaneous  literature,  much  of  it  histofied 

and  much  of  it  scurrilous,  since  he  had  been  voted  a  delinqueDt 

and  deprived  of  all  his  spiritualities  in  1648,  had  recovered 

those    spiritualities,    but    was  not   thought   fit   for  higlier 

preferments.      He   died   in   May,    1662,   only  sub-dean  d 

Westminster,  after  having  published  his  last  two  or  three 

books  and  pamphlets.     And  what  of  Herrick,  the  deliciow 

Herrick,  who  had  been  ejected  in  1648  from  his  Devonshire 

vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  and  had  been  living  since  then  in  his 

native  London  as  a  vague  layman,  with  no  thoughts  of  ever 

being  a  parson  again,  and  asserting  that  fact  by  collecting 

and  publishing,  a«  "  Robert  Herrick,  Esq.,"  those  Anacreontics 

.  and  other  songs  and  poems  which  have  made  his  name  9Mrm 

evergreen  ?    All  that  we  know  is  that  he  did  resume  th^^ 

clerical  function,  and  return  to  spend  his  old  age  among  h»-S 

rude  parishioners  in  Dean  Prior,  where  there  are  fond  trii^* 

tions  of  him  yet,  and  where  his  ghost  is  said  to  walk  veK^ 

contentedly  now,  though   he  had  written  of  it  during  1^^ 

former  incumbency  :— 

"More  discontents  I  never  had, 
Since  I  was  born,  than  here, 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  sad, — 
In  this  dull  Devonshire." 
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The  three  other  clergymen  on  our  list,  Calamy  and  the  two 
Goodwins,  went  the  opposite  way,  of  course,  from  the  Heylins 
and  Herricks,  and  had  to  take  the  consequences.     Of  the  five 
non-derical  sexagenarians  mentioned,  >  only  Howell  had  com- 
promised his  original   Boyalism   by  turning   Oliverian   for 
ft  time.    It  was  easy  for  him,  however,  to  revert  to  his  original 
principles ;  and  so,  though  he  was  not  restored  to  his  Clerk- 
ship  of  the  Council,  he  became  historiographer  to  the  King^ 
and  was  the  first  who  held  that  sub-presidency  of  letters,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  under  the  poet-laureate.     Prynne  remained 
Frynne,  a  Royalist  of  the  stifiest  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
taught  submission  at  last,  but  pregnant  still  with  pamphlets. 
The  pious  and  peaceful  Izaak  Walton,  long  retired  from  his 
haberdasher's    business,    and   having    the    eminent    Bishop 
Morley  for  his  son-in-law,  was  living  in  his  own  house  in 
Clerkenwell,   or  sometimes  with  his  son-in-law  the  bishop^ 
a  happy  Royalist,  angler,  and  Anglican.     One  thinks  with 
peculiar  interest  of  Shirley  as  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
fiestoration.     Called   usually   the  latest  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  though  in  reality  his  first  plays  date  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  this  Roman  Catholic 
veteran  could  now  consider  his  schoolmastering  in  Whitefriars, 
and  his  other  recent  shifts,  as  happily  at  an  end,  and  could 
hope  to  see  some  of  his  plays  reproduced  on  the  stage  and  to 
write  more.     It  was  much  the  same  with  Shirley's  friend, 
John  Ogilby,  hitherto  less  known  to  us. — Bom  in  or  near 
Edinburgh  in  1660,  but  brought  to  London  in  his  childhood, 
Ogilby  had  begun  life  in  very  hard  circumstances.     He  had 
oeen  a  stage-dancer  and  dancing-master ;  which  second  pro- 
fession he  had  been  able  to  continue  after  having  lamed  him- 
■elf  by  an  accident  in  the  first.     He  had  been  dancing-master 
^^  several  noble  families,  and  finally  in  that  of  Strafford; 
^ho  took  him  to  Ireland  in  some  higher  domestic  capacity, 
^^  under  whose  auspices  he  had  set  up  a  prosperous  theatre 
^  t)ublin.     Driven  back  to  England  by  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
"^  had  set  himself  with  the  utmost  determination,  both  in 
^^J^don  and  Cambridge,  to  the  task  of  repairing  in  middle 
I     ^  the  defects  of  his  early  education.     He  had  made  himself 
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Bnch  a  master  of  Latin  as  to  be  able  to  bring  out  in  1649-9 
liis  extnordiniiry  TrantlalioK  of  Virgil,  The  book  had  bM 
popnlar,  and  had  been  republished  in  more  spleodid  rorm  o 
1654.  Having  by  this  time  attacked  Greek,  sni)  pablislW 
Fablet  of^sop  parapkraged  in  Verse  and  adorned  teitk  S^aljitntl^ 
Og^by  did  Dot  shrink  from  a  yet  bolder  feat.  Homer  Ml 
mad*  Translated,  adorned  mtk  Seulptvret,  and  iUuttrated  tiA, 
Aimotatiom,  was  the  title  of  a  folio  of  bin,  ready  in  1660,  tflii 
Mediated  to  King  Charles.  At  the  Bestoration,  aeconUnglji; 
-people  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Ogilby  as  a  kind  of  eelf-taugMi 
prodigy.  He  was  to  keep  up  bia  character  of  enterprisiocl 
antbor-teuleeman  to  the  last.  While  not  ecasing  from  portif  J 
and  the  translation  of  poetry,  be  was  to  take  more  and  nuKI 
t©  geography,  topography,  and  all  kinds  of  matter- of'W  | 
prone  that  would  pay,  and  was  to  devise  fresh  ingenuities  ia 
the  methods  of  printing,  bookbinding,  and  book -illustration, 
and  also  in  the  art  of  vending  and  distributing  books '. 

The  English  authors  under  sixty  years  of  age  and  «^ 
fifty  at  the  Restoration  may,  inasmuch  as  Davenant  hinw 
was  midway  between  the  two  ages,  be  called  the  authors  of 
Davenant's  own  wave.  Milton  also  belonged  to  this  wav^ 
though  among  the  juniors  in  it,  being  but  in  his  fifty-seeoai 
year.  Others  worth  mentioning,  in  the  order  of  senioritf, 
am  Dr.  John  Earle,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  Sir  Kenclm  Digtj, 
Thomas  Puller,  Jasper  Mayne,  Edward  Pocock,  Edmnni 
Waller,  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich,  William  Dogdal^ 
Bulatrode  Whitloeke,  John  Rushwortb,  Sir  Edward  Hy& 
(Clarendon),  Sir  Richard  Fansbawe,  Sir  Aston  Cocisyne, 
Owen  Peltham,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Whieheote. 

The  eitoellent  Fuller  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  tl* 
Bestoration  writers  at  all.  H«  had  written  dnly,  with  th( 
rest,  bia  Panei/i/rick  to  hii  Majesty  on  his  llajipy  Return,  \ai 
beea  readmitted  to  bis  prebend  of  S^isbnry,  made  ch^i 
lain  extraotdinary  to  the  King,  aod  D.D.  of  Cambridge  \ 

>  Aatboiitiei  for  the  flKt*  In  Uiii 

panigrapli  an  nnmerooa  uid  scitterad ;      

bat  much  ia  from  Wood  ia  the  placsi      nndsr  fihirtar  (Atb.  UL  1'< 
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Toyal  command,  and  bad  a  biehopric  in  certain  prospect,  when 
be  waa  cut  off  by  fever,  Auguet  1661.  All  bis  useful  and 
deligfatfnl  books  had  been  already  given  to  the  world,  save 
that  his  Woriiiet  of  England  remained  to  be  published  in 
complete  form  the  year  aft«r  his  death.  Dr.  John  £ar1e, 
whose  Microcotmoffrapiyhad  been  before  the  world  since  1628, 
ud  who  had  published  a  few  pieces  of  verse  since,  besides  his 
Idtiu  translation  of  the  Mio*  Baailike,  done  in  exile,  had 
returned  with  the  Xing',  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  ere 
kng  bishop  of  two  sees  in  succession.  The  Cambridge  Orien- 
tilist,  Lightfoot,  and  the  Oxford  Orientalist,  Pocock,  were 
to  lire  on  as  Orientalists  still, — Lightfoot  abating  his  Presby-  > 
tDianism  and  his  Westminster  Assembly  recollections  so 
niidi  as  to  be  retained  in  the  Restoration  Church  as  con- 
fcrming  incombent  of  Great  Munden,  in  Hertfordshire ; 
Pocock  restored  to  his  canonry  of  Christ  Church  and  made 
DJ3,,  hut,  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life,  to  be  "  overlooked 
or  forgotten."  Jasper  Mayne,  of  some  reputation  as  the 
nthor  of  a  comedy  and  a  tragi-comedy,  the  translator  of 
lAoan,  and  a  miscellaneous  poet,  had  been  known  also 
Boce  1646  as  D.D.  and  author  of  some  published  sermons. 
HiTiDg  been  deprived,  in  the  Commonwealth  time,  of  two 
TKiuBges  he  had  held  conjointly,  he  had  been  living  mean- 
vhile  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  so  under 
tbe  nme  roof  with  Hobbes,  and  not  much  in  harmony 
*iUi  that  philosopher.  The  Restoration  delivered  him  by 
hisging  him  back  his  two  vicarages,  with  the  archdeaconry 
<f  Chichester  in  addition, — "  all  which  he  kept  to  his  dying 
^,  and  was  ever  accounted  a  witty  and  a  facetious  com- 
pwion."  Whichcot*,  the  only  other  clerical  member  of  our 
poop,  and  about  the  youngest  person  in  it,  may  be  noticed 
Bore  fitly  in  a  later  connexion. 

Of  Whitlocke,  Rushworth,  and  Hyde,  among  the  laymen 
of  the  group,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  Hyde  was  now 
the  firet  man  in  England,  that  Whitlocke's  political  days 
were  over  and  he  was  living  obscurely  in  Wiltshire,  and  that 
Boshwortfa,  with  capacities  for  business  yet  which  were  to 
proenre  him  secretarial  posts  under  the  new  powers,  and  even 
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bring  him  ag^in  into  Parliament,  was  to  sink  lower  and  lower 
in  the  world.    The  first  part  of  his  Historical  CoUeetians  had 
appeared  in  1659;  the  rest  was  not  to  be  published  for  manj 
years.     For  the  Royalist  Dugdale,  in  reward  for  his  fSuthfol 
heraldic  services  to  the  late  King,  and  for  the  vast  historical 
industry  which  had  enabled  him  to  produce  his  Antiquiiiii 
of  JTarwicisAire,  the  first  volume  of  his  Monaaticon  An^li* 
canum,  and  his  History  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral^  all  onder  the 
Protectorate,  there  was  immediate  appointment^  at  Chancellor 
Hyde's  instance,  to  the  office  of  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  with 
still  higher  heraldic  posts  to  come^  and,  in  due  time,  when  he 
had  given  more  of  his  learned  volumes  to  the  world,  the 
honour  of  knighthood.    That   honour  was  also  to  come  in 
time,  but  more  accidentally,  to  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwid, 
to  whose  Beligio  Medici^  published  in  1642,  and  his  Vul$air 
Errors^  published  in  1646,  there  had  been  added,  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate,  almost   everything  else  by  which   he  was  to  be 
known,  including  his  beautiful  Discourse  of  Um-^urialy  and  his 
Garden  of  Cyrus,  printed  together  in  1658.     For  the  preeest 
he  was   merely  the  well-known  physician   and  scholar  of 
Norwich,  author  of  those  works.     A  knight  since  1623,  and 
of  a  family  in  which  knighthood  had  been  usual,  was  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,     Though  he  was  to  live  on  as  a  Londoner, 
and  even  a  busy  Londoner,  for  five  years  after  the  Restoration, 
he  had  already  achieved  the  full   sum  of  his  distinctions. 
Handsome  and  gigantic  in  person,  of  "  a  wonderful  graceftil 
behaviour,  a  flowing  courtesy  and  civility,  and  such  a  volu- 
bility of  language  as  surprised  and  delighted,"  men  thought 
of  him  now  as  the  hero  of  the  naval  fight  of  Scanderoon 
against  the  Venetians  in  "  the  drowsy  and  unactive  time''  of 
1628,  as  the  man  who  had  gone  and  come  for  thirty  ye>'* 
between  England  and  the  Continent  and  had  changed  his  r^ 
ligion  and  his  politics  with  his  climate,  as  the  romantic  b^^ 
band  and  romantic  widower  of  the  beautiful  and  frail  Ven^^^^ 
Stanley,  as  the  chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  the  inveo^^ 
of  the  powder  of  sympathy  and  of  other  mystic  medicines  *^^ 
warts  and  wounds,  the  author  of  many  books  of  subtle  theol^S"- 
and  metaphysics. 
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^'The  age's  wonder  for  his  noble  parts, 
Skilled  in  six  tongues  and  leam'd  in  all  the  arts." 

Besides  Sir  Kenelm  the  only  two  of  our  group  with  titled 
names  were  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  and  Sir  Aston  Cockayne, 
both  of  them  baronets.  Fanshawe  had  been  in  exile  with 
his  Majesty,  had  served  him  domestically  and  in  various 
foreign  embassies,  had  afterwards  attended  him  to  Scotland, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  prisoners  from  Worcester  Battle. 
Having  rejoined  the  King  at  Breda  shortly  before  the  Resto- 
ration, he  had  returned  with  him  to  be  his  Latin  Secretary,  or 
secretary  for  the  foreign  tongues,  i.e.  to  hold  exactly  the 
same  office  for  Charles  II.  that  had  been  Milton's  for  the  Com- 
monwealth and  for  Oliver.  His  secretaryship  was  not  to  be 
so  stationary,  however,  as  Milton's  had  been,  but  was  to  lead 
to  a  Mastership  of  Bequests  and  a  Privy  Councillorship,  and 
to  be  varied  and  interrupted  by  embassies  and  diplomatic 
missions.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  a  good  Latinist,  and  pro- 
bably, from  long  residence  abroad,  Milton's  practical  superior 
in  the  foreign  tongues.  Nor  was  he  without  some  independent 
reputation  in  literature.  To  his  translation  of  Guarini's  II 
Pastor  Fido^  published  in  1646,  he  had  added  several  transla- 
tions from  the  Spanish,  a  translation  of  The  Lusiad  of  Camoens 
from  the  Portuguese,  and  translations  from  and  into  Latin,  be- 
sides pieces  of  original  English  verse.  **  A  gentleman  very  well 
known  and  very  well  beloved,"  says  Clarendon  of  Fanshawe. 
His  brotiier  baronet^  Sir  Aston  Cockayne^  had  also  travelled 
abroad  and  accomplished  himself  in  foreign  languages.  He 
had  been  a  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^  and  had  turned 
Soman  Catholic,  like  that  knight ;  for  which,  and  for  his 
Soyalism,  he  had  not  escaped  trouble.  During  the  Common- 
"^ealth  and  Protectorate  he  had  lived  chiefly  among  his  books 
on  an  estate  of  his  in  Warwickshire,  known  as  the  author  of 
a  masque,  published  in  1639,  a  translation  of  an  Italian 
romance  published  in  1654,  a  comedy,  published  in  1657, 
fl^d  a  tragi-comedy  and  miscellaneous  poems  and  epigrams, 
published  together  in  1658. 

Though   we  have  named  Owen   Feltham  in  our  present 
P'<>np,  because  he  lived  a  good  while  after  the  Restoration, 


3SS      UFt.  or  sutos  axd  msraar  or  ms  tuce. 

«M  tm  Bttl-  to  1»D  of  kiH  no  iei&  His  collection  of 
PMij-i^irift  tfietilleJg(iinliFi.lWwwr,rrfi&»f.aw</J/grfl/,pnb- 
Mnd  ia  tkat  fear,  m  in  ib  nx£h  «HifiM  nud  still  a  popular 
book  witk  liie  poos ;  bat  the  «■!;  n&a  thing  going  vritk 
Us  Mme  VM  ^  J9^  CU«rwA!r  ^  Of  Zw  a««^n««.  published 
JalOfl.  P*r£flcnnt  lad  bMBtfaebtacfW«ller.  Wkt 
S  Imtorf  Us  had  hees  smee  he  «as  fint  kntnni,  in  the  end  of 
Jmnt^a  R)^  n^  the  begiuBing  of  the  oext  I  He  was  thm 
tibe  tmmnte  of  lortnae,  "  DBncd  is  I^riianients  and  alrfiij 
t  is  them,"  pcuwd  for  fail  juvnule  poems  and  Ktii^ 
1  1^  Bvdf  uid  liy  lO  for  the  gncvibl  melancboly  of 
I,  and  "  the  exoeOowe  and  poorer  of  hie  wit  ani 
E  of  hid  MomsatioD-"  "Hie  interval  had  been  nn« 
'  coune  of  posillanimitj  and  tfiDe-Berriiig.  Tb(  vm 
of  his  time-serrinw,  the  very  notorieh'  of  his 
serw  to  hare  been  his  protection ;  for.  aAer  tbe 
Bestoratioo,  ju«t  m  before,  Ckiendou  be^  as,  "  bis  veu- 
paoy  was  acceptable  where  his  ^lirit  was  odioos."  Still 
wealUif,  after  all  his  losses,  he  coold  come  and  go  betvMB 
the  Coort  and  his  estate  of  BeaeMis6eld,  not  only  ts  ■ 
jdMMmt  man  of  sociefy,  of  tallish,  slender  Bgnre,  browD- 
haired,  **  his  fiice  somewhat  of  an  olivaster,"  to  whose  wi% 
compliments  no  one  coold  be  indifieroit,  bat  also  as  o* 
whose  political  abilities  might  make  him  of  some  cod** 
qoence  in  Parliament  and  in  public  a&irs  to  the  very  flW 
of  his  life.  Above  all,  be  coold  be  happy  in  the  repat>* 
taon  he  bad  acquired  as  "maker  and  model  of  meloi&ii* 
vene."  Already  among  his  contemporaries  something  > 
that  strange  opinion  had  been  formed  which,  whoi  ^ 
bad  been  expressed  more  distinctly  by  Pope  and  otbtf 
eighteenth  centuty  critics,  was  to  make  it  a  point  tS  liten? 
orthodoxy  to  regard  Waller  as  the  first,  or  one  of  the  Gi^ 
that  taoght  the  art  of  smoothness,  sweetness,  and  harmooT' 
in  English  metre.  Though  the  opinion  is  absurd,  we  can  ^ 
on  what  real  characteristics  it  was  founded.  In  his  pao^ 
gyrics  and  other  poems  of  occasion,  none  of  them  very  iooS' 
there  is  an  easy  elegance,  not  too  artificial,  with  an  occasioi** 
passage  of  strength  or  richness ;   his  best  lyrics  are'  amol^ 
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the  gems  of  light  and  gallani>  verse  in  the  language ;  and 
there  is  much  in  the  whole  mind  and  style  of  Waller  to  keep 
him  among  those  few  of  our  older  poets  who  are  voted  to  be 
modem  and  still  readable.  He  did  not  overestimate  his 
chanees  with  posterity  when  he  wrote : — 

"Poets  may  boast,  as  safely  vain, 
Their  works  shall  with  the  world  remain : 
Both,  bound  together,  live  or  die, — 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy. 

But  who  can  hope  his  lines  should  long 
Last  in  a  daily  changing  tongue? 
While  they  are  new  envy  prevails ; 
And,  as  that  dies,  our  language  foils. 

When  architects  have  done  their  part. 
The  matter  may  betray  their  art : 
Time,  if  we  use  ill-chosen  stone, 
Soon  brings  a  well-built  palace  down^." 

XJnder  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  Restoration,  but  over  forty, 
James  Harrington,  Thomas  Killigrew,  Samuel  Butler, 

-  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr.  Robert  Leighton,  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
Dir.  Henry  More,  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  Richard  Baxter,  John 
Beoham,  John  Birkenhead,  Roger  L'Estrange^  Dr.  John 
O^^cn,  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Dir-  John  Worthington,  Abraham  Cowley,  William  Chamber- 
laynoe,  Marchamont  Needham,  Henry  Neville,  and  John 
Evelyn. 

Ai  the  age  of  forty  a  man  has  generally  done  a  g^d  deal 
•f  liis  work,  however  much  more  may  have  to  follow.  There 
^  One  extraordinary  exception  in  the  present  list.  Samuel 
-°^tler  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  but  the  world  had  heard 
^otHing  of  Samuel  Butler.  A  man  of  peculiar  temper,  he 
*^*d  Uved  through  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
7^®  ^Protectorate,  in  a  succession  of  clerkships  or  stewardships, 
^  different  countrj'-houses,  Presbyterian  and  Royalist,  a  great 
'®^<lcr  of  books,  and  doubtless  with  a  propensity  to  scribble. 

Hi     ^cr  this  paragraph,  as  for  the  last.  references  to  Clarendon's  Life,  John- 

y^  ^vthorities  are  too  numerous  ana  son's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  Ward's  History 

•Sd'^S'  ^  ^  specified.  Wood's  Athene  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  ;and 

Jl^  **««ti,  Aubrey's  Lives,  and  Ander-  other  Literary  Histories,  as  well  as  to 

^m*^  Collection  of  English  Poets  are  Bohn's  Lowndes,  and  to  Biographical 

^^'^the  chief;  but  there  have  been  Dictionaries. 
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but  occupTing  himself  more  with  music  and  amateur  portndt- 
painting.   Whatever  had  been  his  previous  phases  of  politics, 
he  was  sufficiently  Royalist  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to 
benefit  by  that  event.     Among  the  dignities  of  the  old  mon- 
archy then  revived  by  Charles  was  that  of  the  Presidency  or 
Vice-royalty  of  Wales,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  it  had 
been  held,  before  the  Civil  Wars,  by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
When  that  dignity  was  revived,  who  so  fit  for  it  as  Richard 
Vaughan^  Earl   Carbery   in   the   Irish    peerage^  and   Baron 
Yaughan  in  the  English,  who  had  married,  for  his  third  wife, 
in  or  About  1653,  the  Lady   Alice  Egerton,  the  youogest 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Earl  and  former  President  ?    That 
this   Lady  Alice,    the   heroine  of  Milton's  Comus  in  1634, 
should,  as  Countess  of  Carbery,  wife  of  the  new  President,  have 
had  to  revisit  Ludlow,  the  seat  of  the  vice-royalty,  and  take 
up  her  abode  once  more  in  the  old  castle,  mistress  herself  now 
of  the  great  hall  in  which  she  had  sung  and  acted  her  sweet 
girlish  part  in  the  masque  so  long  ago,  would  hate  been 
remarkable  independently ;  but  it  adds  to  our  interest  in  the 
occurrence  to  find  that  the  steward  or  secretary  whom  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Carbery  took  with  them  to  Ludlow,  or 
sent   to    take   charge  of  the   castle  for  some  time  in  their 
absence,  was  the  hitherto  obscure  Samuel  Butler.     Tradition 
at  Ludlow  still  points  out  a  room  in  the  entrance-gateway  to 
the  castle  where  Butler  kept  his  pen,  ink,  and  paper  for  any- 
thing he  had  on  hand.      That   he  had  something  on  hand 
we   all  know  now  very  well ;   but  not  even  the  people  of 
Ludlow  were  then  in  the  secret.    It  was  probably  his  marriage 
about  this  time  with  a  lady  of  some  means  that  was  to  break 
his  connexion  with  Ludlow  and  bring  him  to  London  ^. 

Of  the  ten  divines  on  our  list  not  one  but  had  more  or  less 
established  his  celebrity  before  the  Restoration,  by  writings  or 
otherwise.  Of  Jeremy  Taylor,  indeed,  all  that  was  greatest 
and  best  had  appeared  between  1638  and  1660;  his  Duct^^ 
JDubitanfium  was  ready  for  publication ;  and  little  was  to  come 
from  him  in  his  Irish  bishopric.     The  celebrity  of  Leighton, 

1  Wood^s  Ath.  III. ;  Johnson^s  Lives,  Butler ;  Bell's  Memoir  of  Butler,  prefixed 
to  his  edition  of  Butler^g  Works. 
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L  the  other  hand,  did  not  at  all  depend  as  yet  on  authorship. 
lOQgh  well  known  as  a  preacher  and  religions  thinker,  he  was 

leave  his  sermons  and  discourses  wholly  for  posthumous 
iblication,  and  was  to  be  distinguished,  through  the  rest  of 
s  life,'  from  the  Restoration  onwards^  only  as  a  Scottish 
shop  and  archbishop,  too  saintly  for  his  uneasy  conditions, 
sarson,  who  was  to  rise  by  rapid  preferments  to  an  English 
shopric,  was  for  the  present  only  rector  of  a  London  parish, 
it  had  been  known  as  a  theological  writer  since  1644,  had 
iblished  in  1659  his  famous  Esgpoiition  of  the  Greedy  and  was 
)w  getting  ready  his  next  treatise,  published  in  1660,  and 
ititled  No  Necessity  of  Reformation  of  tie  Public  Doctrine  of 
\e  Church  of  England.  The  literary  and  scientific  reputation 
'  Wilkins  dated  from  1638,  when  he  had  published  his  Dis- 
^^  of  a  New  Worlds  or  a  Discourse  to  prove  that  His  possible 
sre  may  be  another  habitable  world  in  the  Moon;  and  there 
id  followed,  before  the  Civil  Wars,  his  Discourse  concerning 
e  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  World  in  the  Moon,  and  other 
milar  ingenuities.  Later  writings,  mathematical  and  theo- 
g-ical,  through  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  bad 
creased  his  credit ;  and,  after  having  been  D.B.  and  Warden 

Wadham  College,  Oxford,  since  1648,  he  had  attained 
kind  of  national  notoriety  by  becoming  the  second  husband 
'  Cromwell's  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  French,  and  so  one  of  the 
Qxily  props  of  the  Protectorate.  Just  before  the  Restoration, 
ichard  had  removed  him  from  Oxford  and  made  him  Master 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Of  that  preferment  the 
Mx)ration  had,  of  course,  deprived  him,  and  there  seemed 
tie  chance  of  &vour  under  Charles  for  a  brother-in-law  of 
tiver.  But,  conforming  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  system, 
^d  settling  in  London  as  preacher  to  Gray's  Inn,  Wilkins, 
^  lusty,  strong-grown,  well-set,  broad-shouldered  person, 
eerful  »id  hospitable,"  was  again  to  rise  in  the  world,  and 
'  a  liberal  and  free-hearted  English  bishop  when  it  suited 
^e  government  of  Charles  to  want  such  a  prelate  in  counter- 
^ise  to  others.  With  Wilkins  we  may  associate  his  friend 
fallis.  First  known  to  us  when  he  was  a  young  Presbyterian 
arish-minister  in  London  and  assistant-clerk  to  the  West- 
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minster  Assembly,  Wallis  had  all  but  merged  the  divine  since 
then  in  the  mathematician,  had  been  Savilian  Professor  of 
Geometry   in    Oxford  since    1649,   and   had    published   his 
Arithmetica  Infinitorum  in  1655,  his  Mathesis  Universalis  in 
1657,  and  other  writings.     Conforming,  like  Wilkins,  and 
retaining  his  professorship  and  other  appointments,  he  was 
to  live  on  beyond  all  his  early  contemporaries,  engaged  in 
farther   mathematical  labours,  and  leaving  the  Westminster 
Assembly  and  the  memories  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  Oliver 
more  and  more  comfortably  behind  him.    Two  divines  who 
could  not  conform,  and  who  did  not  conform,  were  the  semi- 
Presbyterian  Baxter  and  the  Independent  Owen.     Baxter  was 
but  about  midway  yet  in  the  series  of  180  distinct  publica- 
tions that  bear  his  name,  while  Owen   was  about  the  same 
point  in  Ais  less  numerous,  though  still  formidable,  series ^ 

Dr.  Henry  More^  founder  and  head  of  the  celebrated  sdiool 
of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  deserves  a  place  by  himself 
His  first  book  had  been  his  large  philosophical  poeniy  PsycioMtt 
Platonica,  or  A  Platonical  Song  of  the  Soul,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1642  and  republished  in  1647,  and  consisting  of 
four  parts,  entitled  respectively,  (1)  Psyciozoia,  or  tie  IM 
Pari  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-PlatmicM 
display  of  Life,  (2)  Psychathanasia,  or  the  Second  Part  of  ike 
Song  of  the  Soul,  treating  of  the  Immortality  of  Souls,  especial^ 
MarCs  Soul,  (3)  Antipsychopannychia,  or  the  Third  Book  of  ike 
Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  confutation  of  the  Sleep  of  tk^ 
Soul  after  Death,  (4)  Antimonopsychia,  or  the  Fourth  Part  of  ike 
Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  A  Confutation  of  the  Unity  ofSouU. 
There  had  followed  in  1646  another  poem  called  Bemocrit^ 
Platonissans,  or  An  Essay  upon  the  Infinity  of  Worlds  out  of 
Platonick  Principles,  intended  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Second 
Part  of  the  former  poem  ;  and  among  More's  subsequent  pub- 
lications had  been  his  Antidote  against  Atheism  in  1652,  Us 
Gonjectura  Cabhalistica  in  1653,  his  Enthu^siasmus  Triumphatus^oi 
Treatise  on  the  nature,  causes,  kinds,  and  cure  of  Enthusiasm, 
in  1656,  and  his  Immortality  of  the  Soul  concluded  from  Reason 

1  Authorities  as  before. 
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'hilo9ophy  in  1657.    Before  the  Restoration  be  had  also 
his  Explanation   of  the  Grand  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
ht  by  some  his  greatest  work.     In  these  writings,  all 
from  Christ's  College^  Cambridge,  the  essential  prin- 
of  his  Platonic  system  of  philosophy  and  theology  had 
abundantly  set  forth,  partly  in  queer  and  rugged  verse 
he  Spenserian  models  and  partly  in  abstruse  prose  reason- 
bristling  with   fantastic  nomenclature  from  the  Greek 
lebrew.     Long  ago,  when  he  had  first  entered  Christ's 
5oy  of  seventeen,  More  had  been  firmly  fixed  by  mere 
tutional  instinct,  as  we  saw  at  the  time  from  his  own 
I  (Vol.  I.  pp.  215-217),  in  the  cardinal  maxim  of  the 
cendental  or  Intuitional  Philosophy  in  opposition  to  the 
rical, — ^to  wit,    "that  every  human  soul   is  no  abrasa 
ila,  or  mere  blank  sheet,  but  hath  innate  sensations  and 
ions  in  it,  both  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  true 
.  false,  and  those  very  strong  and  vivid."     He  had  also 
at  early  age  shaken  off,  as  he  told  us,  the  Calvinism 
1  had  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  passionately 
arch  of  such  a  grander  and  richer  theology  as  might 
y  his  soul  religiously,  and  yet  be  an  irrefragable  philo- 
f  of  pure  reason.     And  by  persistent  musings,  aided  by 
Dgs  in  Plato,  and  in  "the  Platonic  writers,  Marsilius 
inus,  Plotinus  himself,  Mercurius  Trismegistus,  and  the 
stical  divines,"  including  "  that  golden  little  book,"  the 
^ogia    Germanica  of  Tauler,  the  desired  philosophy  and 
ogy  had  been  found.     Diffused  from  Christ's  College,  as 
j'8  Christian  neo-Platonism  or  Cambridge  Platonism,  it 
procured  for  the  recluse  author  the  reputation  among  his 
rers  and  disciples  of  being  one  "  raised  up  by  a  special 
evidence  in  these  days  of  freedom  as  a  light  to  those  that 
y  be  fitted  or  inclined  to  high   speculations."     More, 
bom  thei«  was  a  vein  of  resolute  and  sometimesjbflxpish. 
>h  far  from  unamiable,   egotism,  did  not   refuse  such 
)utation,  but  could  describe  himself  on  occasion  "as  a 
arrow  shot  into  the  world."     In  such  a  saying  he  cannot 
thought  merely  of  the  novelty  of  his  theology  in  re- 
L  to  the  ordinary  Calvinistic  theology  of  his  time  on  the 
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one  hand  or  to  the  ordinary  Arminian  theology  on  the  other. 
His  theology  was  indeed  Latitudinarian,  and  contained  matter 
of  offence  to  both  classes  of  the  ordinary  divines,  as  wdl  as  to 
most  of  the  sects.  For  all  systematic  and  ri^d  Christiana^ 
it  glorified  human  reason  too  much,  made  the  essence  of 
religion  to  consist  tpo  much  in  a  few  great  beliefs  and  in 
noble  aspirations  afler  a  godly  life  in  accordance  with  them, 
and  it  scouted  too  much  the  authority  of  definite  and  minute 
objective  creeds. 

It  was,  however,  in  the   relations  of  his  syston  to  ood- 

■ 

temporary  philosophic  thought  that  More  recognised  most 
radically   his   own   importance.     He   was  the  champion  of 
that  philosophic  system  of  Transcendentalism  or  SpiritualinBt 
rooting  itself  in   supposed   structural   ideas  of  the  bmiuui 
intellect,  which   had  always  been  at  war  with  EmpiridsB} 
or   the   philosophy   deriving   all   knowledge  from  sensatioa 
and  experience ;    and,  just  as  this  latter  philosophy  had  id 
his  time  taken  the  form  of  Hobbism,  so  More  might  believe 
that    he    had    provided    the    exact    new   form    or    verooa 
of  Transcendentalism  needed  by  England  as  an  antidote  te 
Hobbism.     With  the  exception  of  Browne  of  Norwich,  at  lA 
events,  we  do  not  now  recognise  any  antagonist  to  Hobbe» 
in  his  own  generation  comparable  to  More  of  Cambridge  and 
his   followers.     While   all  the   clergy  were   banded  against 
Hobbes   theologically,   and    some   of   them   mathematicallf, 
Browne  of  Norwich  and  the  Cambridge  Flatonists  supplied 
the  mind  of  England  with  the  more  subtle  counteractive  to 
Hobbism   which   consisted   in   expositions    of  a    speculative 
philosophy  of  directly  opposite  principles.     "  Desert  not  thf 
title  to  a  divine  particle  and  union  with  invisibles;"   "W 
intellectual  tubes  give  thee  a  glance  of  things  which  visive 
organs  reach  not ;  "    "  Have  a  glimpse  of  incomprehensible% 
lodge  immaterials  in  thy  head,  ascend  unto  invisibles,  fill  tby 
mind  with  spirituals"  :  these  aphorisms  of  Browne  of  Norwichi 
the    condensation    of  all   his    teaching,    were   simply  anti- 
Hobbism  in  its  quintessence.     The  Cambridge  Platonism  of 
Henry  More  was  a  larger,  more  cumbrous,  and  more  mystical 
and  fantastic  construction  in  the  same  interest  of  Spiritualism 
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^nst  Materialism.  The  main  or  central  principle,  iterated 
id  reiterated,  is  that  there  is  a  structural  organ  of  meta- 
lysical  truth,  a  vital  connexion  with  infinity^  in  the  mind  or 
ttson  of  man,  and  that,  wherever  there  is  the  necessary 
isdpline  of  a  pure  and  earnest  life,  this  organ  may  be  so 
lengthened  and  qualified  that  it  shall  become  a  kind  of  di- 
ine  sagacity,  discerning  the  invisible  realities  of  the  universe 
D  their  centre  at  the  throne  of  God^  and  indeed  entitled 
0  regard  its  own  dictates,  or  even  its  own  dreamings,  as 
lertainties  and  inconi^overtibles.  Perhaps  every  form  of  the 
ranscendental  philosophy  has  been  necessarily,  in  some  sort, 
ach  a  philosophy  of  constitutional  postulation ;  but  in  More 
he  liberty  of  <M)nstitutional  postulation  ran  riot,  and  loaded 
lis  main  doctrine  with  excrescences  and  learned  whimsicalities 
^hich  made  his  Platonism  as  a  whole  a  far  kss  effective 
oonteractive  to  Hobbism  than  a  simpler  Transcendentalism 
night  have  been.  He  was  devoutly  deep  in  witchcraft  and 
n  the  lore  of  angels  and  their  possible  and  progressive  inter- 
!ommanion  with  man ;  he  held  that  there  was  a  cabbalistic 
radition  of  the  true  philosophy  from  Moses  on  through  Plato 
uid  the  neo-Platonists ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  a 
iiviDe  led  him  to  pack  into  his  Platonism  all  the  fragments 
^  could  of  school  theology.  Hence  there  may  be  some 
iooose  significance  in  the  saying  attributed  to  Hobbes^  that 
^  would  certainly  adopt  Dr.  More's  philosophy  if  ever  he 
StVB  up  bis  own.  He  may  have  meant,  "  You  see  mine,  and 
^<m  see  the  extraordinary  jumble  he  calls  his:  well,  there  is 
U>  medium."  More,  it  ought  to  be  added,  names  Hobbes 
^eipeetfully,  and  opposed  him  rather  by  continual  implication 
ban  by  overt  attack  \ 

At  the  Restoration,  or  any  time  afterwards.  More  might 
Uive  had  preferment  in  the  shape  of  a  college-mastership  or 
d  Irish  bishopric.    Nothing  of  the  kind  could  induce  him  to 

'  Kore's  antoblognpbic  sketch  in  the  mole's   LitenUure   of  the   Church  of 

m  ol  the  Pnrfatio  Oeneralmima  to  England  (1844) ;  and  the  fnll  and  valn- 

e  folio  1979  edition  of  his   Optra  able  study  of  More  in  Principal  Talloch's 

;  Waid's  life  of  More,  1710 ;  Baticnal  Theology  and  Chrittian  PhOa- 


,  Gneaarf  8  edition  of  The  Complete      aophy  in  England  in  the  Seventeenth 
tm*  o/Dr,  Hmry  Mere  in  his  Chert-      Century  (1872). 
Worthies  Uhnjj  (1878) ;  Catter- 

JOIm  VI.  X 


leave  bia  quiet  fellowihip  of  CSuigt'B  CoQega ;  and  fiv  orij 
years  to  oome  his  tall,  tiun,  dignified  fignn^  witlt  flu  mfiMl 
eagerness  of  his  look,  waa  to  contiDiie  fianiliw  to  ^  in  Qj 
bridge.    There  he  waa  known  and  qnoted  aa  the  ChijaoaW 
Christ's,  while  in  London,  we  am  told,  hia  Jfyttay  ^A 
linat  and  other  worka  **  mied  all  the  bookidLBi^'*  Bdch 
the  demaod  for  tiiem.    Who  read*  them  now  ? 

The  othc^  Cambridge  Flatomats,  ao  tmHed  in  tiwr  jA 
80|^cal  character,  but  called  alao  "Iha  latitnde-nMB'' 
respect  of  their  ccdeaJasHcal  viewa,  were  liioas  who^  pi 
from  Hore's  influence  upon  them,  partly  by  a  nmilar  W 
dependent  couiae  of  thought  and  study,  had  wotked 
out  of  the  old  Calvinistio  PoritaniBm  to  the  ■ame  goiail  * 
of  thinking,  though  without  More'a  wbiniiiea  and  sM 
gancies.  Two  of  the  young  hopes  of  the  achool  hii  i 
eight  or  nine  years  ago, — Nsthaniel  Culverwell,  whoaa  B 
course  of  tie  lAgkt  qf  Ifature  had  been  published  in  1^2,  ■ 
John  Smith,  some  of  whose  maniucript  remains  were  jut 
be  published,  under  the  title  of  Select  SUconrteB,  by  bii  ■ 
miring  friends.  There  remained  Dr.  Benjamin  Whidxri 
some  years  More's  senior,  and  Dr.  Kalph  Cndwortli 
Dr.  John  Worthington,  slightly  his  juniors.  Whidx* 
who  bad  been  provost  of  King's  College  since  16M  ttA  I 
won  golden  opinions  in  that  office,  had  been  too  modi  i 
Commonwealthsman  and  Oliverian  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
and  after  the  Restoration  he  was  to  reside  chiefly  in  Looi 
as  the  incumbent  of  one  parish  after  another,  maintaining 
great  reputation  by  his  masculine  and  impressive 
He  had  published  nothing  and  was  to  publish  nothing; 
it  was  only  by  his  preaching  and  conversation  that  he  Bia 
the  influence  which  makes  him  so  memorable.  "He 
"  much  for  liberty  of  conscience,"  says  Burnet,  "  and,  b 
"  disgusted  with  the  dry  systematical  way  of  those  timo^ 
"  studied  to  raise  those  who  conversed  with  him  to  a  mil 
"  set  of  thoughts."  His  Flatonism  altogether  was  of  a 
pier  kind  than  More's.  The  same  may  he  said  of  Cudwort 
who  was  also  to  give  the  cast  of  his  personality  to  I 
system  of  views  common  to  the  school.     After  having  M 
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aster  of  Clare  Hall  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he 
d  been  made  Master  of  Christ's  in  1654,  and  had  thus 
en  for  some  years  in  daily  intercourse  with  More;  and, 
ongh  his  Oliverianism  had  been  even  more  pronounced 
an  Whichcote's,  he  was  left  undisturbed  in  his  master- 
ip  after  the  Bestoration.  IJe  had  published  little  yet, 
it  was  preparing  for  the  great  works  in  which,  with  such 
combination  of  thought  and  learning,  he  was  to  set  forth 
is  Platonic  transcendentalism  and  wrestle  openly  with 
lobbism.  Worthington,  who  had  been  Master  of  Jesus 
!ollege  since  1655,  when  he  succeeded  Milton's  first  pre- 
eptor,  Thomas  Young,  in  that  post,  was  less  fortunate  at 
he  Hestoratioti  than  Cudworth.  Deprived  of  his  master- 
hip,  he  removed,  like  Whichcote,  to  London,  where  he 
rtt  to  live  on  as  a.  preacher,  illustrating  Cambridge  Platon- 
Rm  in  a  practical  way  in  his  sermons  and  some  theolo- 
^  writings.  Minor  Cambridge  Platonists,  younger  than 
ny  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  not  included  formally  in 
or  literary  enumeration,  were  George  Rust,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
Allege,  afterwards  an  Irish  bishop,  and  Simon  Patrick, 
rho  had  recently  left  Cambridge  to  become  Vicar  of  Battersea, 
Ddwho,  conforming  at  the  Restoration,  was  to  rise  ultimately 
io  an  English  bishopric.  Cambridge  Platonism  had  reached 
)xf<xrd;  and  young  Joseph  Glanvill,  of  Lincoln  College  in 
hi  Univeisity,  hitherto  a  zealous  Commonwealthsman,  and 
^follower  of  Baxter  in  theology,  had  contracted  an  admira- 
Km  for  Henry  More  and  begun  to  veer  inta  Platonism  and 
itiiitadinarianism.  He  was  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  long 
Bries  of  writings,  of  which  his  Vanity  of  JDogmatising,  pub- 
sbed  in  1661,  was  the  first  \ 

From  the  divines  in  our  list  we  may  pass  to  the  lay  poli- 
al  thinkers.  Of  these  the  eldest  and  most  important, 
irrington,  was  practically  defunct.  Imprisoned  for  a  while 
a  dangerous  fanatic,  he  was  to  spend  part  of  the  rest  of  his 
;  abroad,  and  part  in  his  house  in  Westminster,  still  talking 

Gattennole  and  Talloch  as  before ;      volame  is'our  l)e8t  History  of  Cambridge 
,  references  to  Wood  and  to  Bohn's      Platonism. 
ndfliu     Principal  Tulloch's  second 

X  2 
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of  his  Beta  notions  and  Republican  modek  to  any  wbo 
would  listen,  but  growing  more  and  more  crack-brained  tfll 
he  settled  in  a  "  deliration  or  madness."     His  fiutbfiil  piip3 
and  admirer^  the  free-thinking  Henry  Neville,  had  also  to 
undergo  a  term  of  imprisonment  and  fielf-banishment^  hot 
was  to  be  of  some  mark  in  London  by  occasional  new  pabii- 
cations  through  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  and  beyond.    Tbe 
Republican  Algernon  Sidney,  avoiding  at  present  by  exile 
the  fate  that  was  to  overtake  him  at  last,  was  not  yet  knofvi 
by  his  speculative  political  writings,  but  was  thought  of  mon 
as  a  possible  plotter  abroad,  with  Ludlow  and  others,  for  tb 
subversion  of  the   restored  monarchy  on  any  opportani^. 
Birkenhead  and   L'Estrange,   the   Royalist  journalists  vd 
pamphleteers,  were  reaping  their  rewards,  and  we  shall  har 
more  of  both.    Needham's  career  of  journalism  was,  of  comMk 
at  an  end ;  and  he  was  to  live  henceforth,  as  he  had  done  ii 
his  youth,  by  the  practice  of  physic,  venturing  into  pnt 
again  only  at  intervals  and  on  safe  topics.    The  wealtliy  ui 
artistic  Evelyn,  whose  first  book  had  appeared  in  1649|  ui 
whose  French  Gardener  had  appeared  in  1658,  but  who  hi 
distinguished  himself  politically  by  his  Apology  for  ike  Btjd 
Party  and  his  Late  News  from  Brussels  untnasked,  both  pab* 
lished  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  was  now  a  much-honomd 
man  at  Court  ^. 

There  remain,  of  our  list,  Thomas  Killigrew,  John  DeiiluB«» 
Abraham  Cowley,  and  William   Chamberlayne. — Killigrefi 
the  oldest  of  the  four,  was  one  of  a  family  of  Killigrews,  w 
distinguished  by  their  Royalism,  and  some   others  of  thett 
also  by  literary  pretensions.     His  eldest  brother,  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  a  Royalist  soldier,  had  written  several  plays,  i«* 
yet  published;  and  another  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew, 
a  clergjrman,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  published  as  loDgl 
.^  ago  as  1638,  when  he  was  a  mere  youth.     But  Tom  KilUgref 
was  the  favourite.     He  could  date  his  authorship  from  164lt 
when  he  had  published  two  tragi-comedies ;  and,  after  haviBg 


*  Wood  (for  Harrington,  Neville,  Bir-      Harrington) ;  Bohn's  Lowndes,  STdyAJ 
kenhead^  and  Keedham) ;  Aubrey  (for      Diary,  &c. 
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en  the  companion  and  hoosehold  baffoon  of  Charles  all 
xough  his  exile,  he  had  returned  with  him,  to  be  groom  of 
e  bedchamber  and  the  licensed  jester  of  the  Court,  a  thou- 
nd  times  wittier  in  table-talk  than  he  had  been,  or  ever 
nld  contrive  to  be,  with  his  pen.  Of  a  higher  and  more 
rious  genius  was  Chamberlayne,  whose  Lovers  Victory^  a 
agi-comedy,  had  been  published  in  1658,  and  his  PAaronnida, 
Heroic  Poem,  in  1659.  He  had  fought  on  the  Royalist  side 
t  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  now  living  as  a  physician  in 
haftesbnry^  complaining  of  his  poverty.  Denham,  most 
irtainly,  had  no  such  cause  for  complaint.  His  poetical 
)lebrity,  assured  since  1642,  when  he  had  published  his 
cagedy  called  Tie  Sophy,  had  been  increased  by  his  short 
oem  called  Cooper^s  HiU  in  1643,  and  by  some  subsequent 
ccasional  pieces.  For  his  past  sufferings  and  plottings,  with 
locasional  exile,  in  the  King's  cause,  he  had  stepped  at  once 
nto  the  rich  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings, 
)dd  formerly  by  Inigo  Jones ;  and,  having  been  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation,  he  was  to  be  pointed 
nt  thenceforth  as  the  distinguished  Sir  John  Denham,  recog- 
lUBable  by  his  long,  stooping  figure,  light  flaxen  hair,  and 
ibflent-minded  look,  as  he  walked  to  and  from  his  official 
place  of  business  near  Whitehall,  ofben  in  company  with  his 
ieputy,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren.  Though  he  did  not  cease 
^  write  verse,  he  was  to  produce  nothing  making  good  his 
^ell-known  aspiration  in  his  Cooper* s  Hill,  where^  addressing 
le  Thames,  he  had  said — 

"0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;   though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full" 

Althopgh  the  greater  intellect  of  Cowley  had  not  worked 
elf  out  80  completely  as  Denham's,  even  Cowley  could  re- 
rd  his  best  as  perhaps  already  accomplished.  To  his  boyish 
etical  Blossoms^  published  so  long  ago  as  1633,  the  earliest 
litions  had  been  his  pastoral  comedy.  Love's  Riddle,  and 
Iiatin  comedy^  Naufragium  Joculare,  both  published  in 
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1638;  and  there  had  followed  his  Satire  against  Separaim^ 
in  1642^  his  satire  called  Tke  Puritan  and  the  Papist  in  164S| 
his  Mistress,  or  several  copies  of  Love  Verses^  in  1647,  his  Fow 
Ages  of  England  in  1648,  his  comedy  called  The  Guardian  in 
1650,  and  his  first  folio  edition  hy  himself  of  his  Collected 
Poetical  Works  in  1656,  containing  reprints  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  preceding,  but  suppressing  much  that  was  political,  and 
adding  things  not  before  published,   such  as  some  of  his 
Pindaric  Odes  and  his  sacred  epic   called  DavidM.    Most 
deservedly  by  this  series  of  publications  had  Cowl^  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finegft  minds  of  his  time^ 
really  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet,  though  too  much  of  Iiis 
so-called  poetry  consisted  less  in  poetry  proper  than  in  the 
subtle  and  ingenious  intellection  in  metre  which  often  passes 
for  poetry.     As  he  had  been  an  eminent  Boyalist,  it  miglt 
have  been  expected  that  they  would  be  proud  of  him  at  Comi 
after  the  Brcstoration,  and  that  he  would  &re  at  least  as  weD 
as  Denham.     But  there  rested  on  him  the  reooUectioB  of  ik 
semi-apostacy  under  the  Protectorate,  when  he  had  submitfri 
to  Cromwell  as  the  ruler  by  right  of  victoiy  and  posBessioii^ 
giving  up  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  as  utterly  lost,  and  em 
announcing  the  fact  by  implication  in  the  preface  to  bis 
volume  of  collected  poems.     In  vain  had  he  tried  to  recover 
himself  by  his  Ode  upon  the  Blessed  Restoration  andReiun(f 
Ms  sacred  Majesty  Charles  the  Second ;  in  vain  was  he  to  renef 
the  strain  again  and  again  both  in  verse  and  in  prose ;  his  lo^ 
through  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  far  as  Charles  and  the  Court 
were  concerned,  was  to  be  respectful  neglect.     In  retirement 
farther  and  farther  from  town,  first  at  Battersea,  then  f^ 
Barnes,  and  finally  at  Chertsey,  he  was  to  be  heard  of  mort 
and  more  as  *'  the  melancholy  Cowley,"  with  sufiicient  weslik 
for  his  comfort,  and  with  occupation  enough  still  in  poetiyi 
essay- writing,  and  the  botanical  studies  to  which  he  had  been 
attracted  since  they  made  him  Doctor  of  Physic  at  Oxford  i» 
1657,  but  restless  and  unsatisfied.     Nowhere  is  his  genenl 
mood  after  the  Restoration  so  well  described  as  in  his  own 
ode  of  complaint,  where  he  supposes  himself  lying  moniA* 
fully  under  the  shade  of  yews  and  willows  on  the  banks  of  the 
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I,  where  he  had  first  begun  to  write,  and  hearing  himself 
ressed  thus  by  his  Muse : — 

**  Go,  renegade  !   cast  up  thy  account, 
And  see  to  what  amount 
Thj  foolish  gains  by  quitting  me : 
The  sale  of  knowledge,  fame,  and  liberty 
The  fruits  of  thy  unleam*d  apostasy. 
Thou  thoughtst,  if  once  the  public  storm  were  past. 
All  thy  remaining  life  should  sunshine  be. 
Beholi^  the  public  storm  is  spent  at  last; 
The  sovereign  is  tossed  at  sea  no  more, 
And  thou,  with  all  the  noble  company. 
Art  got  at  last  to  shore : 
But,  whilst  thy  fellow-voyagers  1  see 
All' marched  up  to  possess  the  promised  land. 
Thou  still  alone,  alas  !   dost  gaping  stand 
Upon  the  naked  beach,  upon  the  barren  sand^*' 

)ur  direct  enumeration  hitherto  has  included  fifty-seven 
iters  who  had  passed  the  climacteric  of  their  lives  at  the 
storation.  Worth  mentioning  together,  in  a  single  sup- 
mentary  sentence,  as  also  alive  at  the  Restoration  and  then 
nre  or  less  veterans  in  literature,  though  means  for  dating 
em  exactly  are  deficient,  are  these: — Richard  Flecknoe, 
Irishman  and  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  grotesque  reputa- 
)n,  who  had  published  a  religious  poem  so  long  ago  as  1626, 
A  many  other  poems  and  miscellanies  at  intervals  since, 
me  of  them  written  dtiring  an  obscure  and  poverty-stricken 
flidenoe  in  Rome ;  Ludovick  Carlell,  who  had  been  a  gentle- 
an  of  the  household  to  Charles  I.  and  had  published  five 
biys  between  1629  and  1657 ;  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  another 
>iirtier  of  literary  pretensions^  not  to  be  confounded  with 
le  Presbyterian  Sir  Samuel  Luke  to  whom  Butler  had  been 
cietary ;  and  Sir  Robert  Stapylton,  who  had  also  been  of  the 
>yal  household,  had  been  knighted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ivil  Wars  and  had  fought  in  them,  and  was  the  author  of 
ems,  a  translation  of  Juvenal,  and  other  things,  published 
liween  1644  and  1660. 

Wood's  Ath.  IV.  S21  and  091  (the  Ward's  Dramatic  Literature ;    Bohn's 

jgrewB),  and  III.  82S— S27  (fim-  Lowndes;    Anderson's   Collection    of 

>;  Johnson's  LiTes  of  Cowley  and  British  Poets.  SeealsoVoLV.pp.  8«^-84, 

b#?T»,    with   Ciumingham's   notes ;  and  ante,  pp.  13-14.^ 
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The  followiog  is  a  list  of  those  younger  writers  alive  at  the* 
Bestoration  of  whom  it  seems  necessary  to  take  note  in  the 
present  chapter : — 

Andrew  Mabyell  :  cBtat  40 : — Milton's  colleagae  in  the  Latin 
Secretaryship  to  the  Protectorate  &om  1657  onwards,  Mar?dl, 
now  permanent  M.P.  for  Hull^  a  stoutish  man,  '' ronnd-fiioed, 
cherry-cheeked,  hazel  eye,  hrown  hair,"  had  heen,  as  we  know,  a 
poet  from  his  youth.  Stray  pieces  of  his  had  appeared  as  early  as 
1649,  and  his  lines  on  The  First  Anniversary  of  the  Chvermnmt 
under  hie  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  in  a  separate  broad-sheet  in 
1655;  but  most  of  his  pieces,  English  and  Latin,  were  still  in 
manuscript)  or  only  in  private  circulation.  His  courage,  and  his 
ability  in  rough  satire  as  well  as  in  finer  yerse,  were  known  to  hii 
friends ;  but  his  public  literary  reputation  was  yet  to  make.  He 
was  rather  shy  in  company,  and  liked  a  bottle  by  himselfl 

Henry  Vauohan  :  atat,  40  : — Poems,  vnth  the  Tenth  Satin  (f 
Juvenal  Englished  (1646),  Olor  Iscanus,  a  ecUecUon  of  some  stbd 
Poems  and  Translations  (1650),  Silex  ScintiUanSf  or  Sacred  Poms 
and  Private  Ejaculations  (1650-5),  The  MourU  of  Olives^  or  So^tery 
Devotions  (1652),  Flores  Solitudinis  (1654):  such,  in  addition  (o 
some  medical  writings,  had  been  the  publications  hitherto  of  a 
physician  living  in  his  native  Wales  and  calling  himself  'I%e 
Silurist."  He  is  remembered  under  that  name  yet  with  peculiar 
regard  by  lovers  of  rare  old  English  poetry,  and  was  esteemed  ''lo 
ingenious  person,  but  proud  and  humorous." 

Alexandeb  Brome  :  cetat,  40 : — He  was  an  attorney  in  London, 
the  son  or  other  relative  of  Ben  Jonson's  disciple,  the  dramatist 
Richard  Brome,  who  had  died  in  1652.  He  had  not  only  preseryed 
and  published  most  of  this  Richard  Brome's  plays,  but  had  himself 
published  a  comedy,  The  Cunning  Lovers,  in  1654.  He  had  tHiO 
written  a  number  of  Royalist  songs  and  squibs  in  a  '*  jovial  sbraia* 
for  "  sons  of  mirth  and  Bacchus." 

Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Broghill,  Earl  of  Orrery  :  aiat,  40 : 
— A  man  of  culture  and  of  literary  tastes,  this  eminent  Oliveriaa 
soldier  and  politician,  now  a  convert  to  Charles,  had  made  his  fii^ 
appearance  in  literature  in  an  instalment  of  a  great  prose  roman^ 
called  Parthenissa,  published  in  1655. 

Sir  William  Petty  :  (etat.  38  : — He  was  a  much  more  con- 
siderable man  now  than  when  we  first  saw  him  as  the  friend  rf 
Hartlib  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invisible  college  of  scientific 
and  experimental  philosophers  (Vol.  IIL  664-666).  He  W 
lived  from  1647  to  1652  in  Oxford,  where  he  became  M.D.  ifl 
1649,  and  was  elected  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  1652  he  hd 
gone  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the  surveyors  of  Irish  lands  for  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  and,  living  in  Ireland  through  the  Protectorate  in  this 
great  emi)loyment,  he  had  become  enormously  rich.  He  had  served 
in   Eichard's  Parliament  j   and,  just   before  the   Eestoration,  Us 
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proceedings  in  the  Irish  survey  had  heen  called  in  question.  The 
Kestoration  quashed  the  inquiry;  and  Dr.  Petty,  his  previous  Oliver- 
ianism  notwithstanding,  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II. 
fie  was  knighted  in  1661,  and  carried  many  schemes  in  his  great 
head. 

MABGABXTCAyran)iSH,  Mabghionbss  of  Newcastle  :  cetat.  38  : 
— ^This    celebrated  lady,   daughter  of   Thomas   Lucas,    Esq.,  of 
Colchester,  Essex,  had  gone  abroad  with  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  as 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  and  had  thus  met  and  captivated  the 
great  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  an  exile  since  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1643.     They 
were  notfuried  at  Paris  in  1645,  the  Marquis  being  then  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  and  she  in  her  twenty-third.      Never  such  a  mutually 
admiring  couple  as  they  during  their  fifteen  years  at  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  and  other  places,  living  meagrely,  yet  grandiosely,  on  his 
shatter^  fortunes,  and  waiting  for  better  times.     A  series  of  books 
published  in  London, — to  wit,  FhUo80])hical  Fancies  in  1653,  Poems 
€md  Fancies  in  the  same  year,  Philosophical  and  Physical  Opinions 
in  1655,  and  The  WorlcPs  Olio  in  the  same  year, — had  announced 
to  the  English  world  of  the  Protectorate  what  a  learned  and 
literary  lady  the  exiled  Marchioness  was ;  and,  when  the  Bestoration 
brought  her  and  her  husband  back,  she  became  an  object  of  no  small 
enriosity  on  account  of  this  literary  reputation,  and  on  account 
of  her  extremely  fantastic  behaviour  and  dress.      It  then  appeared 
that  she  had  a  great  many  plays  in  manuscript  or  designed.     No 
fewer  than  twenty-one  were  to  appear  in  1662  in  a  foUo  volume, 
dedicated  to  her  husband ;  and  there  were  to  be  Orations  of  Divers 
Sorts,  PkUosophiecH  Letters,  Sociable  Letters,   Observations  upon 
^Experimental  Philosophy,  and  another  volume  of  plays,  all  between 
1662  and  1668,  besides  her  Life  of  her  husband,  stUl  alive,  eulo- 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Julius  Csesar.     They  were  then 
and  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  by  special  letters-patent  granted 
^  1664-5. — The  Marquis  himself,  as  might  have  been  expected 
^  one  who  had  been  a  Msecenas  of  Literature  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  not  unknown  as  an  author.     He  had  published  two 
eomedies  at  the  Hague  in  1649,  and  his  splendid  treatise  on  the 
XMmagement  of  horses  in  its  first  or  French  form  at  Antwerp 
in  1667. 

OsoHOB  Fox :  astat  37  : — It  is  well  to  remember  at  this  point 

tbe  incessant  activity  of  Fox,  and  of  other  Quakers,  for  the  last 

ten  years,  in  writing  and  publishing.     A  large  mass  of  Quaker 

IHentore  was  in  existence  before  the  Restoration,  and  more  was  to 

come* 

Thokas  Stdenham  :    aUcU,  37  : — He  was  a  younger  brother 

of  the  Oliverian  Colonel  Sydenham,  had  been  himself  a  Common- 

wetlthsman  and  Oliverian,  and  had  held  for  some  time  a  fellowship 

cf  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.     He  had  studied  medicine  at  Oxford, 

gad  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.B.     Already  at  the  Bestoration  he 
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was  settled  as  a  physician  in  London^  with  a  large  practioe.     His 
medical  writings  were  yet  to  come. 

Thomas  Stanley  :  cetat.  37  : — He  was  a  country  genileman  of 
good  estate,  who  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  Between  1647 
and  1652  he  had  published  poems  of  his  own,  besides  transkticHis 
from  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  Bion,  and  from  Italian  and  Spanish 
writers ;  but  more  recently  he  had  been  engaged  on  a  Hidory  ^ 
Philosophy,  Of  this  work  the  first  volume  had  appeared  in  1655, 
and  the  second  in  1656  ;  the  third  appeared  in  1660. 

John  Aubrey  :  aUU.  35  : — ^Also  a  gentleman  of  oonsiderable 
coimtry  estates,  but  living  chiefly  in  London,  where  hia  antiquarian^ 
literary,  and  scientific  tastes  gave  him  an  unusually  large  ciide  of 
acquaintance.  Hobbes  was  his  chief  hero,  but  he  knew  many  othen. 
He  had  published  nothing  yet,  and  was  to  publish  nothing  within 
our  range  of  time,  but  was  using  his  opportunities  for  the  collfiction 
of  literary  and  miscellaneous  gossip. 

Oeobge  Daloabno  (Scottish)  :  cstat,  35  : — ^Bom  and  edncaied 
at  Aberdeen,  he  had  settled  in  Oxford  in  1657,  and  set  up  a 
private  grammar-school  there.  He  continued  in  that  obflcue 
occupation  for  thirty  years,  but  was  to  be  heard  of  by  a  book 
entitled  Ara  Signorum,  published  in  1661,  and  containing  in- 
genious speculations  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Universal  Alphabet 
and  Language,  anticipating  those  of  Bishop  Wilkins.  liuch  later 
in  life,  beyond  our  range  of  time,  he  was  to  put  forth  another 
ingenious  book  on  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Sib  Robebt  Howabd  :    atat,  35  : — He  was  a  younger  son  of 
Thomas   Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  had  b^n  educated  at 
Oxford.     A  Royalist,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  welcomed  the 
Restoration  in  A  Panegyric  to  General  MotJc  and  a  Panegyric  io 
the  Kingy  both  published  in  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  1660  $ 
and  he  was  to  be  known  as  a  busy  author  thenceforward,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  holder  of  various  posts  about  Court. — With  hix** 
may  be  associated  his  brothers,  the  Hon.  James  Howabd  and  tb^ 
Hon.  Edwabd  Howabd,  also  to  be  known  as  writers. 

John  Wilson  cetat.  35  (?) : — Little  more  is  known  of  him  tha^ 
that  he  was  a  Royalist  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  had  bee** 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1646,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaro** 
Wilson  of  Plymouth,  a  Scotchman  or  of  Scottish  descent.  He  w^y 
be  imagined  for  the  present  as  an  unemployed  barrister  in  London* » 
with  a  liking  for  literature. 

George  Villiebs,  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  atcU.  34 : — WitJ^ 
his  reputation  for  wit  and  wild  ability  of  many  kinds  folly  estate 
lished,  the  Duke  had  still  to  prove  his  powers  in  authorship. 

Robebt  Boyle:  cetat,  34: — Though  Boyle  had  some  finiah^^ 
writings  by  him,  including  his  Seraphic  Love^  written  in  164^' 
his  chemical  speculations  and  his  thoughtful  views  about  thii^^ 
in  general  had  hitherto  been  propounded  rather  by  convc^' 
sation  and  correspondence.     His  career  of  avowed  authorship,  ev^^ 
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more   tban  his  brother  Lord   Broghill'a,  was  to  date   from  the 
Bestontion. 

JoHB  BoNTAR :  cetat.  33  : — Here  uid  there,  up  and  down  the 
eoontry,  people  had  heard  of  a  Tehement  Baptist  preacher  of  this 
name,  who  had  been  a  tinker,  a  Parliamentarian  soldier,  and  one 
bww  not  what  else.  Here  and  there  too  some  piouB  Christiana 
nay  hare  been  deriving  edification  &om  Buch  specimens  of  the 
biker's  marrowy  theology  as  were  in  print,  e,  g.  his  f  eui  Sighla 
fnn  H^,  or  the  Croon*  of  a  Damned  Soul,  published  in  Sept. 
16SS,  and  his  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace,  published  in  Hay 
1659.  It  was  in  Bedford  jail,  however,  where  they  were  to  keep 
bn,  more  or  less  closely,  a  prisoner  from  November  1660  to  March 
1873,  that  Banyan  was  to  begin  hta  immortal  dreamings. 

ViLLUK  Templb  :  atat.  32  : — Educated  in  Emanuel  College, 
Ouobridge,  onder  the  tntorship  of  Cudworth,  Temple,  after  travel- 
liiig  ibnad,  had  returned  to  reside  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  was 
Kuter  of  die  Bolls.  Not  till  1663  was  he  to  c<»ne  to  London,  to 
Icgb  his  career  as  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  political  esBayist, 
and  be  fomons  as  Sir  "William  Temple.  His  publications  were  to  be 
hkt  inddentB  in  his  life. 

luAc  Babbow  :  otaL  31 : — ^The  eon  of  the  King's  linendraper, 
■Ddedacated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barrow  had  lived  as  a 
Ukw  of  that  College  from  1649  to  1655,  knovrn  as  a  BoyaliBt 
iBd  Auglicao  at  heart,  and  distinguished  by  his  great  in- 
Aaby  and  nniveisal  scholarship.     From  1655  to   1659  he  had 

Itnvdled  and  resided  in  the  East  and  in  Italy;  bat,  having  re- 
tened  and  taken  orders,  he  was  to  settle  again  in  Cambridge  for 
fc  Mst  of  his  life,  to  be  sncceswvely  Professor  of  Greek  (1660), 
Wyisn  Fn^essor  of  Uatbematics  (1663),  and  Master  of  Trinity 
ftOege  (1672),  and  to  become  a  wonder  equally  for  his  preaching 
nd  his  mathematical  and  theological  anthorahip.  He  ww  only 
m.  at  the  BestoratioD,  but  became  BD.  in  1661,  and  D.D. 
k  1670. 
iOBM  TiLLOTBOR  :  fBtot.  31 : — He  also  was  a  Cambridge  man, 
Wig  been  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  and  fellow  of  that  College 
W  1651  to  1657.  Though  of  strongly  PnritaQ  parentage,  he 
W  adopted  in  the  Univeiaity  the  more  moderate  or  latitndinarian 
ttmlogy  professed  by  men  Uke  Wilkins,  and  had  contracted  an 
^adal  friendship  with  that  divine.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
mot  in  the  family  of  Cromwell's  attorney-general  Pndeaux,  and 
■doolj  recently  taken  orders  and  begun  to  try  in  a  modest  way, 
■tfim  Londim  congr^;ations,  the  style  of  pulpit  oratory  for  which 
M  wu  to  be  BO  celebrated.  Having  conformed  at  the  Besteration, 
I  4t  was  Botm  to  rise  from  a  mere  curacy  to  a  pariah  rectorship  and 
t  the  preacherahip  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Hie  publications  and  bis  higher 
r  Iwlenafltical  promotions  were  yet  in  the  future. 

Jomr    HowK  :    talat.  31 : — Educated  both  at  Cambridge  and 
■t  Oxford,  this  Independent  divine,  after  taking  his  M.A.  degree 
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in  1652,  had  been  minifiter  of  Qreat  Torrington  in  Devonahiie 
through  the  Protectorate,  but  had  been  brought  to  London  by 
Cromwell  to  be  for  some  time  his  chaplain  and  a  preacher  in  St 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  On  the  abdication  of  Richard,  be  had 
returned  to  his  Devonshire  parish ;  but,  as  he  could  not  conform  at 
the  Restoration,  he  was  to  be  driven,  as  one  of  the  ejected  cleigy, 
to  various  shifts  and  wanderings  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was 
a  matter  of  regret  with  many  of  the  Church  of  England  deigy 
that  a  man  of  such  culture,  suavity,  and  polish  should  have  tfirown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Nonconformists.  Though  he  was  already  in 
high  repute  as  a  preacher,  his  writings  had  yet  to  be  published. 

Charles  Cotton  :  cetat.  31 : — A  gentleman  of  Staffordshire, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  Cotton  had  welcomed  the  Restoration  in 
A  Fanegyrick  to  the  Kin^a  most  Excellent  Majesty  (1660) ;  and 
he  was  to  be  farther  known  by  poems  and  other  writings,  in- 
cluding Scarromdes,  or  Virgil  Travestie  (first  book  in  1664),  a 
translation  of  Montaigne,  a  translation  oLoae.of  ComeiUe's  phtyi^ 
and  an  addition  to  Izaak  Walton's  ComptS&Angler. 

Edward  Phillips,  cetat  31,  and  John  Phillips  (Etat.  SO:— 
Of  the  pre-Eestoration  lives  of  these  two  nephews  of  Milton  ire 
know  enough  ;  but  more  about  them  will  come  hereafter. 

Anthony  Wood  :  (Btat,  30 : — Not  to  be  known  till  fourteen  yesn 
hence  as  author  of  the  great  History  of  the  University  of  Oifwi, 
nor  till  two  and  thirty  years  hence  as  the  author  of  the  stUl  greater 
Athena  et  Fasti  Oxonienses,  Wood  was  busily  engaged  in  his  vast 
preparations  for  those  works  of  his  life,   reading,  collating,  and 
transcribing  iu  his  chamber  in  Merton  College,  or  going  about 
among  the  other  colleges  and  libraries,  or  perambulating  the  neigb- 
bourbood  for  the  purpose  of  copying  from  parish  registers  an<^ 
from  the  monuments  in  parish-churches.     He  was  known  to  al* 
Oxford  as  a  large-boned  man,  of  crabbed  temper  and  surly  habits* 
whose  recreations,  amid  his  hard  antiquarian  labours,  were  ale  aiB.^ 
tobacco  in  moderation  and  music  to  any  extent.    No  man  had  mo*"^ 
heartily  welcomed  the  Restoration,  with  the  deliverance  it  broug^^* 
from  those  he  called  "  the  Presbyterians  and  Phanatics." 

John  Dryden  :  (ctat,  30 : — Our  first  glimpse  of  Dryden  was 
the  autumn  of  1657  (Vol.  V.  p.  375).     He  had  then  come  up 
London,  a  light-haired,  fresh-complexioned  squireen  from  Nortt^^ 
amptonshire,  of  short  and  stoutish  figure,  to  attach  himself  to  h^*- 
cousin  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Oliver's  councillor,  and  seek,  und^'-ilT 
Sir  Gilbert's  patronage,  some  addition  to  his  small  patrimoni^^ 
income  by  employment  of  some  kind  for  the  Protector.     He 
actually  been  paid  £50  by  Thurloe  in  October  that  year  for  som^ 
piece  of  work  already  done ;  and  he  was  probably  still  hanging  ot^ 
about  Thurloe's  office  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death.     Heno^ 
those  Heroic  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Oliver^  written  after  the 
great  funeral,  which  are  the  first  known  verses  of  Dryden,  with 
two    insignificant  exceptions.      They  had   been    an    unfortunate 
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ng,  find  liad  been  cancelled,  aa  far  aa  possible,  after  the 
Il«t<iration,  by  bis  next  piece,  the  Aitrcea  Redux.  "Who  could  be 
hard  on  such  a  vbeel  by  a  needy  young  man  who  had  no  longer 
in  inflnential  cousin  to  trust  to,  bat  saw  be  must  make  his  way  in 
the  Dew  reign  by  hie  own  wita,  and  the  use  of  such  learning  as 
Im  had  acquired  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr.  Busby,  and 
■ftemrds  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  t  Even  at  the  raid  of 
1660  be  had  hardly  attracted  attention. 

"Qreat  Dryden  did  not  early  great  appear, 
Faintly  distinguished  in  his  Uurtietb  year." 

Katbxbdte  Philips:  atat.  30:— This  lady,  daughter  of  a 
I^on  merchant  named  Fowler,  was  the  wife  of  a  Welsh  squire, 
iaim  Philips  of  Cardigan,  and  was  known  among  her  private 
trioidt  as  "tbe  matchlras  Orinda,"  on  account  of  her  poems  of 
^^onoD.  These  had  for  the  present  only  a  limited  circulation  in 
tnuuKript;  «nd  the  good  lady,  though  she  had  been  in  Ireland, 
ud  wu  not  a  stranger  at  Court,  led  a  quiet  and  domestic  life  in 
)«  Welsh  abode.  She  died  in  London  in  1664,  just  after  the 
^ipttnnce  of  a  snrreptitioas  edition  of  her  poems,  collected  1^ 
*  bookseller,  under  the  title  of  Poemi  by  the  Ineomparabh 
ifrt  K.  P. ;  and  there  were  verses  of  regret  by  Cowley  and  otliera. 
An  urthoriHod  edition  of  her  poems,  with  translations  from  Cor- 
Ddfe,  &c,  appeared  in  1667. 

Hehst  Stubbh  :  aOat.  30 : — Bom  in  Lincolnshire,  the  son  oS 
IV]  indigent  parents,  Stubbe  had  been  carried  by  them  into 
IfJMid,  whither  they  had  migrated  for  a  livelihood.  In  1641,  on 
tkoatbreok  of  the  Irish  Bebellion,  his  mother  bad  brought  bim 
■»d  inother  child  back,  landing  in  Liverpool  and  walking  with 
fum  (n  foot  all  the  way  to  London.  Supporting  them  there  with 
iW  utmost  difficulty  t^  her  needle,  she  yet  contrived  to  send 
EtBij  to  Westminster  School;  where  Bueby,  tbe  head-master, 
Mtng  him  excessively  clever,  did  what  he  could  for  bim.  One  day 
«i  wnry  Vane,  visiting  the  school,  had  the  boy  introduced  to  him 
DjBaeby;  and  from  that  moment  Stubbe  recognised  Yane  as  the 
Un  to  whom  he  was  most  indebted  in  the  world.  By  Vane's 
^toeat  he  was  admitted  in  1649  into  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
there  he  remained  till  1653,  when  he  took  hie  BA  d^ree.  Never 
M  there  been  in  the  college  an  undergraduate  at  once  so  re- 
HukaUe  for  sciiolarsbip,  and  so  pragmatical,  forward,  and  unruly  in 
mdoct  He  was  "  often  kicked  and  beaten  "  and  once  "  whipt  in 
1m  pnblic  refectory."  It  was  in  this  time  of  bis  nndergraduateship 
1651J  that  he  published  his  first  book,  entitled  Sora  StAtedwe, 
id  ooDsiBting  of  translations  of  Jonah  and  other  parts  of  the  Old 
ertament,  and  of  I^tin  epigrantt  by  Randolph  and  others,  into 
reek.     From  1653  to  1635  be  had  been  with  the  English  army 

Scotland;  aad  afl«r  his  return  he  had  published  two  more 
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volumes  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse.     Having  graduated  ILA.  in  the 
end  of  1656,  he  was  appointed,  in  1657,  by  Owen's  inflaeno^ 
under-keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  it  was  in  a  series  of 
writings  published  by  him  while  he  held  this  post  that  he  had 
revealed  himself  most  characteristically.    Admiring  and  knowing 
Hobbes,  he  had  flung  himself  ferociously,  in  1657  and  1658,  into 
the  controversy  between  that  philosopher  and  Dr.WaUis,  publishiiig 
two  pamphlets  against  Wallis  and  heading  an  opposition  to  him  in 
the  University ;   besides  which  he  had  published,  in  1659  or  the 
beginning  of  1660,  some  six  or  seven  pamphlets  on  the  political 
questions  then  in  agitation.     Originally  a  kind  of  Lidependent  and 
Kepublican  of  the  Vanist  School,  Stubbe  still  appeared  in  these 
writings  as  a  strenuous  Republican  and  antagonist  of  the  Royalist 
but  with   much  in  him  of  the  extreme  free-thinker,  advocatiog 
"  a  democracy  of  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 
and  Quakers,*'  and  assailing  the  Established  Clergy.    To  a  conn- 
derable  extent  his  theories  in  Church  and  State  just  before  the 
Restoration  seem  to  have  agreed  with  Milton's.     But,  after  the 
Restoration,  Stubbe,  who  had  meanwhile  lost  his  under-librarian- 
ship  of  the  Bodleian,  and  gone  to  practise  physic  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  veered  round  fast  enough.     Having  recdved  confirmation  hj 
his  diocesan  Dr.  Morley,  he  reannounced  himself  thus : — *'  I  hafB 
"joined  myself  to  the  Church  of  England,  not  only  on  acoonnt  rf 
"  its  being  publicly  imposed  (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  smaD 
"  consideration,  as  I  learnt  from  the  Scottish  transactions  at  Perth)! 
"  but  because  it  is  the  least  defining,  and  consequently  the  meet 
**  comprehensive  and  fitting  to  be  national.**     Henceforth,  accord- 
ingly, though  pugnacious  as  ever,  and  a  Hobbist  or  free-thinker  at 
heart,  with  an  undying  affection  for  Vane,  he  was  to  be  known  bB 
Stubbe  metamorphosed.     After  trying  the  West  Indies,  he  was  to 
return  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  resume  medical  practice  there,  remove 
subsequently  to  Warwick  and  to  Bath  in  the  same  practice,  tjxo 
publish  a  great  many  more  writings,  chiefly  scientific  and  medicaJ> 
but  some  of  them  political.     His  end,  like  his  life,  was  tragi-comi^ 
He  was  drowned  in  crossing  a  shallow  stream  near  Bath,  on  the 
12th  of  July  1676,  "his  head  being  then  intoxicated  with  bib* 
bing,  but  more  with  talking  and  snuffing  of  powder,"  says  tb^ 
punctual  Wood,  whose  cliaracter  of  him,  all  in  all,  is  that  he  w** 
"the  most  noted  person  of  his  age  that  these  late  times  hx^ 
produced  *." 

John  Locke  :   cetat,  29  : — A  year  younger  than    Stubbe,  the 
course  of  Locke  hitherto  had  been  in  the  very  track  of  that  eccentric. 

1  Wood's  Ath.  III.  1067—1083.  Wood  estimate  of  him.    I  have  been  stniA 

seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  liking  for  chiefly  by  his  persistezit  loyalty  after 

Stubbe,  and  to  have  done  his  best  to  the  Restoration  to  the  memory  of  his 

immortalise  him.    The  impression  nro-  benefactor  Vane.    There  are  interesting 

duced  on  myself  by  such  of  Stubbe's  passages  to  that  effect  in  some  of  hu 

writings  as  I  have  glanced  over  by  no  latest  pamphlets, 
means  answers  to  Woods  extraordinary 
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id  been  at  Westminster  School  while  Stubbe  was  there ;  he 
bllowed  Stubbe  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and  in 
K>llegiB  he  had  devoted  himself  much,  as  Stubbe  had  done,  to 
new  philosophy",  as  taught  in  the  writings  of  Bacon  and 
]!artes.  He  had  also  chosen  the  profession  of  physic  rather 
go  into  the  Church.  There,  however,  the  parallel  ends.  The 
f  a  Parliamentarian  in  Somersetshire,  Locke,  though  not  dis- 
led  with  the  Restoration,  did  not  swerve  from  his  principles ; 
inlike  Stubbe,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  come  before  the  world, 
as,  for  the  present,  merely  a  young  Oxford  physician  in  weak 
1,  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  afiBsirs,  and  thinking  about 
seriously  and  deeply  ^. 

icuEL  F^FTS :  cBtcU.  29  : — Do  we  not  see  him,  a  young  navy 
il.  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal,  trudging  about 
minster  and  London^  as  shrewd  and  honest  a  soul  as  ever 
,  observing  everything,  knowing  everybody,  taking  his  notes, 
leeping  his  diary  ? 

)BSBT  SoxTTH :  cBtcU.  28 : — ^A  Londoner  by  birth,  South  had 
educated  in  the  track  of  Stubbe  and  Locke,  i.e.  first  at  West- 
ter  School,  and  then  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Li  1654,  when 
as  an  undergraduate,  he  had  contributed  some  Latin  verses  to 
lection  of  Oxford  University  pieces  addressed  to  Cromwell  on 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Dutch;  and  in  the  foUowing 
when  he  took  his  R A,  degree,  he  had  published  a  little  poem, 
i  Musica  IncanUms,  Li  1657  he  had  taken  his  M.A.  degree ; 
rhich  time  he  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  college  as  a 
ute  young  Anglican,  persisting  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer  Book 
nte  of  Dr.  Owen,  the  head  of  the  College.  He  had  been 
ined  privately  in  1658  by  one  of  the  ex-bishops,  and  was 
m  before  the  Bestoration  as  an  eloquent  and  witty  preacher, 
lodiately  after  the  Restoration  he  was  chosen  Public  Orator  at 
•rd ;  and,  having  had  the  good  fortune,  in  that  capacity,  to 
le  Hyde,  on  his  installation  in  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
ty in  Nov.  1660,  he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  that  great 
,  and  was  on  the  way  to  farther  preferment.  He  became  D.D. 
363,  and  is  generally  remembered  as  Dr.  South. 
''kntwobth  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon  :  atat.  28  : — ^To  be 
^  as  a  poet  later  in  life,  this  Irish  peer,  the  nephew  and 
ion  of  Strafford,  was  for  the  present  a  mere  spendthrift  courtier, 
mating  between  England  and  L-eland,  though  tending  on  the 
le  to  England.  He  had  been  educated  mainly  in  France  and 
Yi  where  he  had  become  a  diletkmte  in  art  and  letters. 
!homa8  Flatman:  cetat.  28  (?) :— He  was  a  young  barrister  of 
Inner  Temple,  who  had  left  Oxford  without  taking  his  degree, 
was  a  dabbler,  says  Wood,  in  "the  two  noble  faculties  of 
ry  and  painting  or  limning." 
DWAED  Stillinofleet  :  (BtcU.  26  : — Recently  a  graduate  and 

1  Wood*8  Ath.  IV.  638-640. 
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fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  since  1657  rector  of 
a  parish  in  Bedforddiire,  this  young  divine  had  sprung  suddenlj 
into  great  reputation  by  his  Ireniaan,  a  Weapon  Sciwe  for  the 
ChwrcKa   Wound :    or  the  Divine  Might   of  particular  /ormt  cf 
Church  Oovemment  Exa/minedy  published  in  1669.      It  was  dii- 
tinctly  a  Latitudinarian  treatise,  breathing  the  spirit  of  Whichoote 
and  IJie  other  Cambridge  latitude-men,  and  expressly  advocating  s 
comprehension  of  Presbyterians  and  others  in  a  National  Church  of 
a  broad  semi-episcopal  model,  on  the  principle  that  no  ju9  didmm 
can  be  shown  for  any  one  form  of  Church  Government,  and  that  the 
constitution  of  a  Church  is  therefore  a  matter  of  e^pedien^^.    Tbe 
Bestoration  having  come,  and  this  somewhat  Oliverian  theory  of  i 
national  church  having  gone  down  under  the  blows  of  Clarendon  ud 
Sheldon,  Stillingfleet  found  his  Irenicum  a  stumbling-block  in  iiis 
own  path ;  and,  though  he  did  not  positively  recant  it,  he  was  to 
apologise  for  it  very  considerably  on  every  opportunity  and  qwik 
of  it  as  a  juvenile  performance.      His  career  thenceforward  wbb  to 
be  that  of  an  orthodox  ecclesiastic  in  the  Anglican  Church  as  to- 
established,   and  an  able  and  famous  polemical  theologian.    Hi 
Origines  SaeraSy  or  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian  FaMf  pob" 
lished  in  1662,  was  his  first  important  work  after  his  Irememt 
and  is  accounted  his  greatest.     He  became  rector  of  St  Andrew^^ 
Holbom,  in  1665,  on  his  way  to  higher  preferments. 

Oeorge  Ethsrege  :  cetaL  25  : — To  be  known  ultamatdy  f 
Sir  Qeorge  Etherege,  he  was  for  the  present  a  young  manofvit 
and  fashion  about  town,  who  had  been  at  Cambridge,  had  izavelU 
and  had  read  for  the  Bar,  without  intending  to  practise. 

Thomas  Spbat  :  (etat,  25  : — Of  Devonshire  birth,  and  receifly 
a  graduate  and  fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Sprat  W 
made  his  first  appearance  in  print  in  A  Poem  on  the  Dea^  cf  ^ 
Highness  Oliver y  late  Lord  Protector,  He  had  also  published  in 
1659  a  Pindaric  Ode,  after  Cowley's  style,  called  The  Plagut  (f 
A  ihens.  Wheeling  at  tbe  Restoration  with  so  many  others,  he  W 
taken  orders,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dup 
lain  to  the  King,  D.D.,  &c.,  on  his  way  to  a  bishopric  at  last 

Geobge  Mackenzie   (Scottish):    oitat,  25 :— ^oon  to  be  Sr 
George  Mackenzie,  and  very  notorious  under  that  title  in  ScottiA 
history,  he  was  known  in  the  first  years  of  the  Bestoration  onljtB 
a  young  Scottish  advocate  of  scholarly  and  literary  tastes,  -irrttntfi 
or   Uis  Serious  Rofnance  (1661),  Edigio  Stoici  (1663),  A  Mcfd 
Essay y  jyref erring  Solitude  to  Public  Employment  and  all  Appanagtt 
(1665),    Moral   Gallantry,    a   Discourse   proving  that   point  «f 
honour  obliges  man  to  be  virtuous  (1667),  A  Moral  ParadoSy 
maintaining  that  it  is  m-uch  easier  to  be  virtuous  than  vidatt 
(1667): — such  were  the  titles  of  those  publications  of  Mackenoe 
which  won  him  some  reputation  even  with  London  critics  witlun 
the  seven  years  of  our  present  chapter.   Mackenzie  admired  Cowlefi 
and  was  a  writer  of  verses. 
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oBS  Saokville,  Lord  Buckhurst  :  oUaL  24 : — He  was 
of  Bichard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  was  afterwards  himself 
Dorset  and  Middlesex.  He  had  just  returned  from  his 
was   a  memher    of    Parliament,    and    one    of    Charles's 

courtiers.  Inheriting  the  poetic  traditions  of  his  family, 
)  he  a  poet  himself. 

HABLES  Sedley,  Bart.  :  cetat,  23 : — Another  young  man 
just  returned  from  his  travels  to  be  about  Charles's  Court. 
$d  mostly  in  the  great  city,  became  a  debauchee,  set  up  for 
ical  wit,  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies,  and  I 
lot  what,"  is  Wood's  convenient  account  of  him. 
A.8   Shad  WELL  :    cetat.   21,   and   William  Wycherley: 

: — These  two,  coupled  together  in  a  well-known  line  as 
>hadwell  and  slow  Wycherley,"  may  close  our  list,  though 
)lic  authorship  was  hardly  to  be  begun  within  the  range  of 
ent  chapter.  Shadwell,  a  Staffordshire  man,  educated  at 
ge,  was  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Wycherley,  the 
Shropshire  gentleman,  had  been  for  some  time  in  France, 

there  become  a  Homan  Catholic ;  but,  having  returned 
)red  himself  nominally  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  he  had 
Votestant  again.     Leaving  Oxford  in  1660,  without  ever 

the   gown,   he    was  to  lead  for  the  next  few  years  the 

man  about  town  and  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
written  one  of  his  comedies  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
iged  on  another  about  the  time  we  are  now  first  men- 
lim.  //' 

Lg  the  forty-two  mentioned  in  the  last  list  to  the 
e  previously  enumerated,  we  have  over  one  hundred 
alive  in  1660  as  potential  contributors,  in  greater 
amount,  according  to  age  and  other  circumstances. 
Literature  of  the  Eestoration  of  which  Davenant 
first  Laureate.  Indeed,  even  if  we  take  the  phrase 
ceraturb  of  THE  RESTORATION  in  the  wider  sense  in 
i  is  generally  and  very  properly  understood,  as  includ- 
English  Literature  produced  between  1660  and  the 
ion  of  1688,  it  will  still  be  foimd  that  to  the  very  end 
berm  the  efiectives  were  supplied  in  large  proportion 
ir  present  hundred  of  1660,  and  there  were  few 
at  recruits  through  the  coming  twenty-eight  years, 
n  the  rest  of  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  we  shall 
rectly  only  of  the  Literature  of  the  Restoration  as  far 
i  end  of  1667,  much  of  what  is  to  be  said  will  apply  to 
x>Tation  Literature  as  a  whole, 
n.  Y 
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In  the  first  place,  one  has  to  csorrect  a  misconception  t 
the  very  use  of  the  phrase  Th8  Literatcok  of  the  S« 
TiON  in  our  literary  histories,  necessary  as  the  phrase  it,  la 
originated  and  is  apt  to  foster.  The  phrase  snggesti  M 
outburst  and  abundance  at  the  Bestoration  afler  a  pen! 
of  sterility  or  poverty.  Nothing  can  be  &rther  from 
&ct. 

The  misconception  arises  in  part  from  the  habit  of  reguJ- 
ing  many  of  the  veterans  of  our  hundred  as  Restoration  nib 
merely  Iracause  they  were  not  defunct  at  the  Kestoratioa,  ■ 
so  of  crediting  the  Restoration  with  all  that  tliey  had  dcoe- 
the  previous  portions  of  their  lires.     Oar  enumeration  ■ 
datings  ought  to  have  helped,  in  this  respect,  tovraidi  i 
required  correction.     Hobbiem,  Cambridge  FlatoniBn,  'Bt 
logical  Latitudinarianism,  Quakerism,  an  association  of  almi 
national  dimensions  for  tbo  promotion  of  the  Mathematical 
Experimental  Sciences,  Ilarringtonian  and  other  theorisiup 
in    Politics    and    Economics,    speculative    fi'ee-thinkiiij 
pamphleteering  generally  and  an  organized  Newspaper  Pf* 
in  particular, — all  these  had  been  growths  of  the  Civil  ffw^ 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate.    So  if  we  looki 
the  individual  lives  of  not  a  few  of  those  of  our  hundred  lU 
accounted  most  memorable.     The  best  of  old  Hobbes,  tbelx 
of  Sanderson,  nearly  all  Wither,  all  Herrick,  nearly  all  BW 
hall,  the  best  of  Izoak  Walton,  all  Brian  Walton,  the  test 
Howell,  the  best  of  Shirley,  the  whole  of  Fuller,  a  great  dniii 
Waller,  all  of  Browne  of  Norwich,  nearly  all  of  Jeremy  Tlijii 
the  best  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  a  full  half  of  Baxter  and  Oi 
much  of  Wilkins  and  Wallis,  nearly  the  whole  of  Denham, 
best  of  Cowley,  the  best  of  Henry  Stobbe,  and  at  least 
fully  announced  beginnings  of  a  number  more,   lie 
logically   on  the   other   side    of    the   Restoration.     JeM 
Taylor  tlio   Bishop   belongs   to    the    Restoration,    hut  ' 
Jeremy  Taylor  of  English  Literature  belongs  to  the  til 
years  of  the  Civil  \\  ars,  the  Republican  Government  of 
Hump,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Cromwell. 

That   the   Restoration  was  not  characterised  by  any  I 
burst  or  abundance  of  literature  may  be  proved  GtatistioJ 
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The  Eegisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London  are  not 
•n  infallible  sonrce  of  infonnation  ae  to  the  quantity  of  literary 
production  in  England  in  any  one  year  or  in  any  term  of 
years.     Much  depends  on  the  stringency  of  the  press-laws 
and  of  the  execution  of  them  at  any  particular  time.      Hence 
a  most  remarkable  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  the  book- 
tiansactions  registered  annually  in  the  boots  of  the  Stationere' 
Company  from  1640  to  the  Kestoration.     The  number  regie- 
tered  in  1640  was  259,  and  that  in  1641  was  240  ;  in  1642, 
when  all  prees-regnlation  was  broken  down  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  it  fell  to  76 ;  in  1643,  when  the  Parliament 
fonnd  it  necessary  on  their  own  account  to  attend  to  the  preea, 
it  rose  again  to  368 ;  in  the  three  following  years  the  numbers 
were  447,  652,  and  526,  respectively ;  thence  again  through 
tiie  Beren  years  between  1646  and  1653,  including  the  triumph 
of  the  Independents  and  the  time  of  Bepublican  rule,  there 
mu  a  iai),  the  highest  number  in  any  one  of  those  years  being 
393  and  the  lowest  156  ;  and  again  iu  the  Protectorate  there 
na  a  rise.     It  would  be  impossible  from  these  figures  to 
adcolate  the  actual  number  of  books  published  in  any  one 
year  of  the  twenty,  inasmuch  as,  though  in  every  year  the 
wmber  actoally  published  must  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
nnnber  registered,  especially  in  those  years  when  there  were 
*lwiU  of  small  pamphlets,  yet  the  proportion  of  the  registered 
to  Uie  published  was  utterly  inconstant.     Still,  the  statistics 
of  ilie  Begisters,  when  studied  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
■We  of  the  Press  Laws  in  particular  years,  are  very  in- 
ductive; and,  if  there  is  any  range  of  time  for  which  they 
coglit  to    be   particularly  instructive,   it  is  just  afier   the 
Bestoiation.     Under   a  government  like  Clarendon's,  when 
Tigilance  at  head-quarters  was  at  its  keenest,  and  new  brooms 
were  out,  the  possibility  of  clandestine  publication  must  have 
ken  reduced  to  a  minimum.     From  May  1662,  when  the  new 
CKib  Act  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  came  in  force,  if  not 
htaa  the  very  entry  of  Charles  into  London,  the  Registers  of 
&B  Stationers*  Company  ought  to  represent,  more  accurately 
than  they  had  done  through  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro- 
isetonte,  the  annual  quantity  of  literary  production. 
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The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  registered  book- 
transactions  of  the  last  seven  years  before  the  Restoration 
with  those  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Restoration.  I  me 
the  phrase  **  book -transactions  "  because,  though  most  of  the 
entries  in  the  registers  are  of  new  books  or  pampfaietS)  some 
are  only  of  assignments  or  transfers  from  one  bookseller  to 
another  of  copyrights  of  single  books  or  batches  of  books 
already  in  the  market^: — 


Zorf  Seven  Ytars 

b^ore  ike  Restoration, 

Firwt  Seven  Tears  of  the  Retiorotum. 

1654.  Registered  book-transactions 

181 

1661.  Registered  book-traiuactioDS  108 

ie56.           „ 

i> 

357 

1662.           „                  «                 W 

1656.           „ 

rt 

662 

1663.           »                  »                IW 

1657. 

tf 

384 

1664.              n                       n                      ^ 

1668. 

n 

827 

1665  (Plague  Year).      „                W 

1659. 

» 

247 

1666.           „                  „               Ifl 

1660.           „ 

ft 

268 

1667  (after  Great  Fire).  „                « 

Here,  certainly,  is  no  proof  of  fresh  outburst  and  abnndflnoe 
after  the  Restoration,  but  rather  of  arrest  and  paralysis.  As 
one  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  however,  with  general  impra- 
sions,  some  farther  investigation  may  be  necessary.  We  shall 
attend,  in  the  first  place,  to  that  department  in  which  the 
paralysis  was  most  immediate  and  obvious.  This  was  the 
department  of  Newspaper  and  Pamphlet  Literature,  the  Lite- 
rature of  Public  Affairs. 

The  history  of  the  Newspaper  Press  proper  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  Wars  to  the  Restoration  has  already  been 
sketched  in  these  pages  ^.  The  Parliameiitarj  TnUUigeneer, 
published  on  Mondays,  and  the  Mercvriua  PtiblicNS,  published 
on  Thursdays,  both  under  the  editorship  of  Giles  Duiyan^ 


1  The  figures  are  from  my  notes 
from  the  Stationers*  Registers,  taken  at 
various  times,  and  extending  rontinu- 
ously  from  1638  to  1682.  As  my  count- 
ing of  the  entries  year  by  year  was  only 
incidental  to  my  note-taking,  and  was 
rapidly  performed  by  nmning  my  finger 
along  the  margins,  my  figures  may  not 
be  absolutely  correct,  an«i  it  might  have 
been  safer  to  give  the  computation  ap- 
proximately in  tens  thus — ''  about  180  " 
instea<l  of  181,  "about  360"  instead  of 
357.  I  prefer  adhering  strictly  to  my 
notes.  The  miscountings  in  any  case 
can  be  but  by  a  digit  or  two,  and  cannot 


affect  the  inferences  in  the  lewt— tto 
year  in  each  counting  is  from  Jan.  1  tj 
Dec.  31.— Tlie  year  1660  divide*  itadf 
between    the   Anarchy  precediD|  ^ 
Restoration  and  the  Restoration  itsett 
Of  the  258  registrations  of  that  Jf»^ 
162  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  Ten, 
between  Jan.  1  and  Jalv  i,  and  91 
belong  to  the  latter  half,  between  Jilf 
4  and  Dec.  31 ;  which  would  rndkite 
that  the  Kind's  return  (May  "2^)  beg» 
to  tell  immedmtely  on  the  book-tade. 

2  See  Vol.  IV.  ])p.  37--39,  pp.  116- 
118,  pp.  324-335 :  and  VoL  V.  y^ 
51—52,  pp.  670-672. 
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Maddiman ',  were,  as  we  saw,  the  eole  regular  newe- 
for  Loadon,  and  indeed  for  all  England,  at  the  time 
King's  return.  The  printer  of  the  first  few  numbers 
was  John  Macock ;  but,  before  the  King's  entry  into 
,  Milton's  and  Needbam's  printer,  Newcome,  finding 
e  days  of  Commonwealth  typography  were  over,  and 

a  tradesman  he  ought  to  rat  in  time,  had  associated 
'  with  this  Maeoek,  bringing  his  newspaper  experience, 
d  under  Milton  and  Needham,  to  the  aid  of  the  new 
[kings.  Muddimau  and  Dury,  as  editors,  and  Macock 
ewcome,  as  printers  and  publishers,  represented  the 
per-press  of  England  when  the  reign  of  Charles  and 
ainistration  of  Hyde  began  ^. 

lly  had  Hyde's  administration  settled  into  routine  when 
Tspaper-press  thus  already  in  existence  was  organized 
efinitely  for  the  purposes  of  the  new  reign  by  the  ap- 
ent  of  Mr.  John  Birkenhead  to  be  the  superintendent 
Idiman  and  Dury.  It  was  a  peculiarly  fit  recognition 
past  services  of  that  Royalist.  Had  he  not  edited  at 
,  from  1642  to  1646,  with  help  from  Peter  Heylin  and 

the  famous  Mereuriua  Aulicut,  the  chief  organ  of  the 
and  King's  party  through  the  Civil  War ;  and,  since 
!tion  from  his  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College  in  1648, 
>  not  been  living  by  his  wits  in  London,  "  helping 
g  geDtlemen  out  at  dead  lifts  in  making  poems,  songs, 
;pistles,  on  and  to  their  respective  mistresses,  and  also 
anslating  and  writing  several  little  things,  and  other 
3  employments  "  ?  Who  so  qualified  as  Birkenhead  to 
',  the  real  journalism  of  the  Restoration  by  licensing, 
rtly  editing,  the  two  newspapers,  ^^  Public  Intelligencer 
le  Mercuriu*  PubUcus,  nominally  under  the  charge  of 
man  and  Dury?  He  began  that  congenial  occupation, 
in  November,  1660,  and  he  continued  it,  and  also  the 
n  of  occasional  licenser  of  books,  with  much  satisfaction 
Government,  till  1663.     But  Birkenhead,  a  man  "  of 

Uit   iiUDber    of  Needhun's  Octobn  ie8a    See  also  ths  Tiliublg 

tPidilieu  I  find  registered  in  th<  History  and  List  of  Eoglub  nawspipera 

r  Book*  is  for  Uarch  29,  iseo.  in  Nidtola'a   LiUrary  AiKaiioUa,lV. 

men'  B^Mera  from  Much  to  S3— 97. 
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middling  Btatarc,  great  goggle  ^7^  ^^  ^^  >  swfvt  asjoct,*' 
as  Aubrey  describes  him,  was  receiving  too  maoy  promotioS 
in  other  ways  to  remain  reconciled  to  suph  drntlgory  for  era 
Created  LL.D.  of  Oxford  in  April,  chosen  a  member  of  lis 
Hoose  of  CommonB  in  the  eame  year,  knighted  in  Norcralier 
1663,  and  with  a  Mastership  of  Requests  promised  liim,  it 
was  glacl  to  hand  over  the  censorship  of  newspapers  (e 
successor '. 

The  general  censorship  of  the  press  having  by  thia  tinu 
come  into  effect,  in  accordance  nitb  the  new  Press  Act  of  th 
Cavalier  Parliament,  abont  half-a-dozen  persons  were  alraJl 
in  employment  as  official  licensers  of  hooks.  There  can  hi" 
been  no  lack  of  candidates,  therefore,  for  the  succesNon  W 
Birkenhead.  The  selection  fell  on  one  whose  antecedents  w 
been  not  unlike  Birkenhead's  own.  He  was  that 
L'Estrant^e  who  bad  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  1644* 
a  Royalist  spy  and  conspirator  {Vol.  III.  p.  185),  had  btlpni 
in  stirring  up  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  Kent  at  the  btgii'' 
ning  of  the  second  Civil  War  in  1648  (Vol.  III.  p.  594),  M 
after  a  vague  int*'rmediate  life,  partly  of  exile  and  partly" 
snbmissiciu  to  the  Protectorate,  had  signalized  his  B<iys 
again  just  before  the  Restoration  by  his  attack  on  Milt* 
entitled  jVo  BIhd  Gvidei  {Vol.  V.  pp.  689-691).  IuMfr 
diately  after  the  Restoration  be  had  written  one  or  f 
pamphlet,-;  in  a  revengeful  Cavalier  strain,  attacking  tbe J 
of  Indenmity  as  too  indulgent  by  far,  and  advocating  eevi 
penal  proceedings  against  the  Commonwealthsmen  and  S*" 
conformlBts  ^.     But  the  most  characteristic  of  L'Estriuigc'i 


•  Wood's  Ath.  in.  ia)3-i2oe.   • 

•  One  01  these,  published  Jone  8, 
1660,  WOB  •'Otitic^  LBdriaigt  hit 
Apology,  a-Uh  a  iliorl  ineiP  u/  jwm  lale 
and  Ttmatkahlf  (raajociwiH  Uadinif  (o 
Ou  hajmi  setllrmtat  <,/  thtf  nations 
witder  ate  Ooiwnjwni  of  ,™r  lavf«U 
und  graeioiu  SotrtTaign  Charla  Hit  H., 
mhomOodpnient,  From  this  psmiih  let 
1  ftod  that  L'CjtrangD  wan  the  author 
of  the  anyuyniouB  jraiuphlet  of  the 
prorious  8r.t  d[  Apiil,  Bntitlwi  3Vroson 
aTToi^ed  in  niiticer  la  Pbiin  EnglUh, 
In  which  the  Republican  Letterto  Mtrafc 
of  March  22,  lSG9~ao,   c«Utd  Flaim 


Ei^liiA,  int  attribatcd  to  Vittia 
Needham  or  both  (ante,  VeL  T.  1 
664-06^  Ha  has  >lnce  tba  bMl 
formed,  he  sajB,  that  tbe  otao^ 
pamphlet  I'lafn  Kni^iih  WB  wiUM 
"a  n^ne{;ada  patwn,"  tbo^  tM 
takm  it  at  the  time  to  b«  -cDlbrl 
"  haiu'a  or  Hilton's,  k  oomjiB  o(  M 
"  the  MUne  pack."  tnthtnmeia 
he  mentioos  Hilton  and  UsIUjH 
far  the  CDmmonweattli  trcnkdnri 
— "  I  coald  wiih  bia  excaHaaCTDj 
"had  been  a  UtUe  dnllartoXr.H 
"for,  JDst  as  he  had  flnialMdhlil 
Ogf  ■CoomaavMlt^  , . .  JnoM 
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nphlet-s  was  one  licensed  by  Sheldon's  private  chaplain, 
'.  George  Stradling,  May  28,  1663,  and  pnblished  six  days 
terwards,  with  this  title,  "  Consideralions  and  Propoaah  in 
■der  to  the  Regalation  rfthePreat;  together  with  JMvers  In- 
^neei  of  Treaaonoug  and  Seditious  Pamphlets,  proviyi^  the 
'itauily  thereof.  By  Roger  L" Estrange.  London,  Printed  by 
i.  C,  June  Srd,  1663."  The  pamphlet  is  really  a  curiosity, 
h  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  King  he  Epeaks  of  it  as  pre- 
Knting  to  bis  Majesty's  view  "  that  spirit  of  hypocrisyj  scandal, 
'malice,  error  and  illusion  that  actuated  the  late  rebellion," 
ud  also  "  a  manifestation  of  the  same  spirit,  reigning  still, 
''Mid  working  not  only  by  the  same  means,  but  in  very  many 
"  of  the  same  persons  and  to  the  same  ends."  He  complains 
opecialJy  of  the  reprinting  or  continued  sale  of  certain  anti- 
Episcopal  and  Republican  pamphlets  which  he  names  or 
dttcribes,  and  of  the  recent  issue  of  a  very  large  edition  of 
collected  farewell  sermons  preached  to  diSerent  congrega- 
tions over  England  by  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  eminent 
of  tlie  ejected  Nonconformist  ministers.  Such  a  book  he 
i^rda  as  "  one  of  the  most  audacious  and  dangerous  libels 
"that  hath  been  made  public  under  any  government;"  and 
(gsiost  such  and  similar  press-offences  in  future  he  sees  no 
pntecdve  but  the  severest  discipline  of  the  book-trade,  as 
iuloding  not  only  authors  and  printers,  but  also  "  the  letter- 
"foanders,  and  the  smiths  and  joiners  that  work  upon  presses," 
"with  the  stitchers,  binders,  stationers,  hawkers,  mereury- 
"vomen,  pedlars,  balls d-dnge re,  posts,  carriers,  hackney- 
"  coachmen,  boatmen,  and  mariners."  He  thinks,  for  example, 
tliat  the  number  of  master-printers  in  London,  which  he 
'eckons  as  then  sixty,  might  at  once  be  reduced  with  advantage 

0  twenty,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  number  of 
rinting-offices,  and  of  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed 

1  the  printing  industry.  He  recommends  that  the  printing- 
Sees  should  be  under  inspection,  and  that  none  of  them 
loold  have   back-doors.     He   enumerates  with  approbation 

ecladed  members  and  spoil  his  pro-  1661,  he  repndUtea  ladignantlf  ttie  im- 

xt." — In    ■    Inter   publication   of  putation  of  Iiiving  received  money  from 

ZaO^Dge,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Cromwell    for    revealing   tlie    King's 

Micellor  Clwendon,   dated   Dec  3,  secrets  in  hia  eiile. 
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"  the  or^nary  penalties  "  for  tre»otubIo  or  aeditioos  pi3 
tions,  viz.  "death,  mutilation,  impriBonment,  banishznMl 
corporal  pains,  disgrace,  pecnniary  mnlcte,"  but  thinki  il 
might  he  a  usefiil  addition  if  calprit*  of  the  lower  grad«e  mn 
"  condemned  to  wear  some  visible  badge  or  mark  of  ignumlDj, 
"  as  a  halter  instead  of  a  hatband,  one  stocking  blue  and  anothv 
"  red,  a  blue  bonnet  with  a  red  T  or  S  upon  it."  He  propoMi 
also  that  the  censorship  of  the  presa,  as  re-established  b/  tkVi 
Act  of  May  19,  1662,  shoold  be  n^larly  orgsnized  bj  imsg 
pot  into  the  hands  of  six  paid  snTveyors  or  lioenoers,  viuJBt' 
the  great  state-officers  charged  vnth  the  doty  by  the  Act  itnlf- 
He  Teconmende  that  the  punishment  for  all  prese-ofFeDMi 
should  }»  certain  and  wrere,  and  that  infbrmers  sboDld  b*| 
encouraged  and  liberally  rewarded  K  I 

Whether  on  account  of  this  pamphlet,  or  because  he  bad' 
already  been  ttioug'ht  peculinrly  well  qualified,  certain  itii 
that,  in  August  1663,  Soger  L'Estrange,  £eq.,  was  appotnttd 
to  the  new  oflSce  of  "  Surveyor  of  the  Imprimery  and  Printing*- 
presECs,"  with  the  right  of  "  the  sole  licensing  of  all  ballada* 
charts,  printed  portraictures,  printed  pictures,  boob,  »bA 
papers,"  except  such  as  had  already  been  otherwise  provided 
for  by  the  Act  of  May  1663,  and  with  a  grant  also  of  "lU 
"  the  sole  privilege  of  writing,  printing,  and  publishing  aiD 
"  narratives,  advertisements,  mercuries,  intelligencers,  diap- 
"  nals,  and  other  books  of  public  intelligence,  and  printing  aO 
"  ballads,  plays,  maps,  charts,  portraictures,  and  pictures,  nct 
"  previously  printed,  and  all  brieia  for  collections,  playbill^ 
"  quack-salvers'  bills,  custom  and  excise  bills,  post-office  UH^ 
"  creditors'  bills  and  tickets,  in  England  and  Wales,  ■n' 
"  with  power  to  search  for  and  seize  unlicensed  and  tceaM* 
"  able,  echismatical  and  scandalous  books  and  papers*."  V> 
was  thus  constituted,  (1)  sole  journolist  of  England  ui. 
Wales,  (2)  one  of  the  licencers  of  booke  for  the  pni^ 
(S)  inquisitor-general  of  the  press,  and  of  all  printdng-offiM^ 
shops  of  booksellers,  and  vendors  or  hawkers  of  bo(^ 
pamphlets,  or  newspapers. 


v/ 
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L'EstTsage  lost  do  time  in  asBuming  his  functioos  as  sole 
joarnaliBt,  for  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  August,  there  appeared 
No.  1  of  TAe  InUlligencer,  pvlluhedfot  the  tatufaclioit  and  ta- 
^imation  of  Ike  People:  with  privilegb.  This  was  Eoger  L'Es- 
tnnge'e  own  newspaper,  superseding  and  abolishing  those  that 
lad  been  managed  by  Birkenhead.  The  prospectus  of  the  new 
undertaking,  prefixed  to  the  first  number,  was  in  L'Estrauge's 
own  Etrain. — He  declares  that  his  ideal  of  the  proper  state  of 
tluDgs  is  that  there  should  be  no  newspapers  at  all,  "  Sup- 
"  posing  the  press  in  order,  the  people  in  their  rigbt  wits,  and 
"MVBor  no  news  to 'be  the  question,  a  public  Mercury  should 
"never  have  my  vote;  because  I  think  it  makes  the  mnlti- 
"tode  too  familiar  with  the  actions  and  counsels  of  their  supe- 
"riors,  too  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  gives  them  not 
"only  an  itch,  but  a  kind  of  colourable  right  and  license,  to  be 
"meddling  with  the  Government."  In  the  actual  state  of 
flings,  however,  a  newspaper  being  considered  indispensable, 
lu  Keg  that  there  may  be  usee  for  it,  if  it  is  prudently  managed. 
It  may  help  to  "  redeem  the  vulgar  from  their  former  mis- 
tiLca  and  delusions,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  like 
fiir  Uie  time  to  come;"  it  is  "none  of  the  worst  ways  of 
■ddren  to  the  genius  and  humour  of  the  common  people, 
■liiw  affections  are  much  more  capable  of  being  tuned  and 
Woogbt  upon  by  convenient  hints  and  touches  in  the  shape 
ttd  ur  of  a  pamphlet  than  by  the  strongest  and  best  notions 
luginable  under  any  other  and  more  sober  form  whatsoever ;" 
*d,  at  the  very  least,  it  may  serve  "  to  detect  and  disappoint 
b  Dialice  of  those  scandalous  and  false  reports  which  are 
diily  contrived  and  bruited  against  the  Government."  On 
tin  whole,  therefore,  he  tmdertakes  the  editorship  willingly 
Buogb,  and  will  do  his  best  in  it.  He  cannot  say  yet  whether 
li<  paper  will  appear  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week,  but  will 
male  it  twice  a  week  if  he  finds  matter  enough.  He  reserves 
ibo  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  vending  and  circn- 
ab'ng  the  paper ;  because,  though  the  most  profitable  plan  for 
he  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  hitherto  has  been  "  to  cry  and 
[pose  it  about  the  streets  by  mercuries  and  hawkers,"  he 
sows  that  "  ander  countenance  of  that  employment  is  carried 
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on  the  private  trade  of  treasonous  and  seditious  libels/'  and 
he  is  resolved  to  stop  that  trade.     There  follow,  accordinglyi 
some  intimations  of  the  methods  he  means  to  adopt  in  his 
general  inquisitorship  or  surveyorship  of  the  Press.     He  still 
thinks  that  a  great  reduction  of  the  numbers  employed  in  the 
printing  business  would  be  the  most  effective  remedy;  bat> 
meanwhile  he  will  encourage  the  detection  of  press  offences  wks 
much  as  possible  by  rewards  to  informers.     Let  any  one  who 
knows  of  ^'any  printing-press  erected  and  being  in  any  privaiie 
place,  hole,  or  corner,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  late  Act 
Parliament,"  come  to  Mr.  L'Estrange's  oiBce  at  the  Gun 
Ivy  Lane,  and  he  shall  have  40s.  for  the  information  if  it  leads 
to  proof,  "with  what  assurance  of  secrecy  himself  shall  desire.*' 
Should  the  information  amount  to  the  discovery  of  any  se- 
ditious or  unlawful  book  actually  in   course   through  sacb 
a  printing-press,  then,  if  the  informer  shall  "  give  his  aid  to 
the  seizing  of  the  copies  and  the  offenders/^  the  reward  shall 
be  ^5  ;   but  the  smallest  information  will  be  welcome,  and 
even  the  discovery  of  the  printing  by  any  one  of  any  book 
without  a  licence  shall  be  rewarded  with  10*.,  and  that  of  th« 

selling  of  any  imlawful  book  by  any  hawker  with  5*. 

L'Estrange  did  make  his  paper  a  bi-weekly  one,  for  on  the 
following  Thursday,  September  3,  1633,  there  appeared  "Tif 
Newes,  puhl'i  shed  for  satisfaction  and  hformation  of  the  Feopl^' 
with  privilege.  No.  1."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  second  number  of 
the  Intelligencer,  but  with  an  alternative  name  ^ 

L'Estrange's  bi-weekly  quarto  sheet,  in  its  alternative  forms 
of  The  Intelligencer,  published  on  Mondays,  and  The  l^ew^ 
published  on  Thursdays,  was  the  sole  English  newspaper 
in  existence  from  the  end  of  August,  1663,  to  November* 
1665.  In  this  last  month,  Charles  and  the  Court  being  then 
at  Oxford,  whither  they  had  removed  a  good  many  weeks 
before,  to  avoid  the  Great  Plague,  then  ravaging  London, 
it  was  found  desirable,  for  the  convenience  of  those  gathered 
in  Oxford,  not  to  depend  on  the  coming  of  copies  of  Tk 
Intelligencer  or  News  from  the  plague-smitten  city.     Accord- 

>  Nichols's  Literary  A  n''cdotes J  IV.  55 — 58. 
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igly,  on  Tuesday  the  14th  of  November,  1665,  just  after  the 
sing  of  that  short  fifth  or  Oxford  session  of  the  Cavalier 
U'Jiament  which  passed  the  Five  Miles  Act,  there  appeared 
e  first  number  of  The  Oxford  Gazette,  a  folio  half-sheet, 
inted  by  the  University  printer,  Leonard  Litchfield,  licensed 
*  Lord  Arlington  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  written, 
ood  thinks,  by  Heniy  Muddiman.  This  Oxford  Gazetle, 
.blished  twice  a  week  in  Oxford,  and  reprinted  in  London 
'  Thomas  Newcome,  "for  the  use  of  some  members  and 
^nflemen  who  desired  them,"  was  an  infringement  on 
Estrange's  rights  which  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
si  fit.  He  continued  indeed  to  issue  his  LUelUgencer  and 
cuis  simultaneously  with  the  Oxford  Gazette  and  its  London 
print  till  January  29, 1665-6 ;  but  then  he  retired  from  the 
^Bapetition,  allowing  his  bi-weekly  quarto  to  become  extinct 
favour  of  a  continuation  of  the  Oxford  Gazette  under  the 
'^v  Dame  of  The  London  Gazette^  naturally  thought  more 
stable  after  Oxford  had  ceased  to  be  the  head-quarters  of 
e  King  and  Court  and  the  cessation  of  the  Plague  had  per- 
itted  their  return  to  Whitehall.  The  first  number  of  The 
^>ndon  Gazette,  calling  itself  No.  24  of  the  original  Gazette, 
>peared  on  Monday  the  5th  of  Febniary,  1665-6,  and  the 
*per  continued  to  appear  regularly  twice  a  week  thence- 
>rward,  the  printer  and  publisher  being  Thomas  Newcome 
^d  the  licencer  always  Lord  Arlington.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
666,  there  appeared  the  first  number  of  another  paper,  called 
^  Current  IntelUgeyicer ;  which,  I  find,  was  also  an  official 
P^ttnal,  licensed  by  Secretary  Morrice  or  his  deputies,  and 
published  by  John  Macock.  It  seems  to  have  had  but  a 
short  existence,  however ;  and  the  London  Gazette  remained 

• 

m  possession,  substantially  undisturbed  by  any  competitor, 
official  or  non-official,  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  present 
jhapter,  and  a  good  way  beyond.  Wood's  information  is  that, 
oon  after  the  numbers  of  the  London  Gazette  had  begun  to 
ppear,  "Mr.  Joseph  Williamson,  under-secretary  of  State, 
procured  the  writing  of  them  for  himself,  and  thereupon 
employed  Charles  Perrot,  M.A.,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
in  Oxon,  who  had  a  good  command  of  his  pen,  to  do  that 
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"  office  under  him ;  and  so  he  did,  though  not  constantly, 
"to  about  1671."  Wood  adds  that  the  business  of  writing 
and  editing  the  Gazette  continued  to  belong  to  the  office  of 
the  Under-Secretaiy  of  State  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and 
we  learn  otherwise  that  Thomas  Newcome  was  still  the  printer 
of  the  paper  in  that  year  \ 

Clearly  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet  literature  at  least  the 
Restoration  was  an  arrest  and  paralysis.  Not  only  was  the 
number  of  newspapers  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum ; 
but^  that  minimum  being  under  Government  management  &r 
more  strictly  than  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  eighteen 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  free  pamphleteering  having 
ceased  or  nearly  so,  all  hearty  all  pith,  was  taken  out  of 
English  journalism.  The  Intelligencers  and  GazeUts  and  oc- 
casional political  pamphlets  -of  the  Restoration  are  meagre 
and  insipid  things  after  the  best  of  those  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth^  and  the 
Protectorate,  in  which  political  ideas  and  political  passions  on 
both  sides  were  in  such  ferment  and  tumult. 

W^hile  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Restoration  was  not  a 
time  of  fresh  outburst  and  abundance  in  the  literature  of 
England,  but  actually  of  aiTest  and  diminution,  in  certain 
departments  at  least,  it  remains  nevertheless  true  that  the 
Restoration  did  bring  in  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  that  our 
historians  are  not  wrong  in  speaking  so  definitely  as  they  do 
of  The  Literature  of  the  Restoration.  What  justifies  this 
phrase  is  that,  though  there  was  a  diminished  quantity  of 
literary  production  on  the  whole  from  and  after  1660,  yet  such 
literature  as  did  appear,  and  especially  the  popular  literature 
favoured  at  Court,  was  marked  by  very  strong  characteristics, 
and  included  a  notable  revival  in  one  department. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Restoration  literature 
proper  was  Anti-Puritanism.  From  1660  onwards  it  became 
the  rule  in  English  authorship  to  take  revenge  for  the  past 
twenty  years  of  Puritan  ascendancy  by  every  possible  form 

^  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  IV.  58—59;  Wood's  Ath.  III.  1185;  and  mj 
notes  from  the  Stationers'  Kegisters. 
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of  insult  to  whatever  had  worn  a  Puritan  g^ise,  or  been 
implied  in  Puritanism,  and  by  every  possible  assertion  and 
laudation  of  the  opposite. 

Signaling  the  wheel  of  the  public  mind  at  the  very  instant 
of  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  had  been  that  burst  of  odes 
on  the  Blessed  Restoration,  by  Waller,  Cowley,  Davenant, 
Dryden,  and  others,  of  which  we  have  heard  enough.  There 
was  to  be  no  end  to  the  fulsome  series  while  Charles  lived,  or 
to  the  reprints  of  such  Cavalier  songs  and  poems  as  were  already 
in  stock  before  the  Bestoration,  or  the  production  of  others  in 
the  same  vein  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand.  The  Bump  : 
or  an  Eocact  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Poems  and  Songs  relating 
to  the  late  Times,  is  the  title  of  one  book,  edited  by  Alexander 
Brome,  published  in  Jime  1660,  and  republished  with  addi- 
tions in  1662j  which  served  for  a  good  many  years  as  a 
manual  of  anti-Puritan  lyrics  for  ordinary  convivial  purposes. 
With  that  book,  or  any  similar  collection,  at  hand,  a  thousand 
dubs  of  jolly  fellows  could  make  themselves  happy  simulta- 
neously for  hours  together  in  a  thousand  different  London 
taverns  or  village  inns,  by  singing  over  the  whole  history  of 
the  past  reign  of  Puritanism  in  successive  snatches  of  verse  to 
popular  tunes  and  choruses.     Thus  : — 

"To  make  Charles  a  great  king  and  give  him  no  power, 
To  honour  him  much  and  not  obey  him  an  hour, 
To  provide  for  his  safety  and  take  away  bis  Tower, 
And  to  prove  all  is  sweet,  be  it  never  so  sour, 

Is  the  new  order  of  the  land  and  the  land's  new  order/' 


**  Your  fond  expounding  corrupts  the  Bibble ; 
Yet  you'll  maintain  it  with  your  twibble. 
Oh,  Bonndheads,  Roundheads,  damnable  Boundheads, 
What  do  you  mean  to  do?" 


"What  though  the  zealots  pull  down  the  prelates, 
Push  at  the  pulpit,  and  kick  at  the  crown ! 

Shall  we  not  ever  strive  to  endeavour 

Once  more  to  purchase  our  royal  renown? 

Shall  not  the  Roundhead  first  be  confounded  1 
Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa,  boys !   ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  boys !" 


"K»,  Jocky  "i 

Sog  beome  agen.  Jocky,  Bing  beoaw  agai^  Jod^. 
The  breach  o'  the  Covenuit  stock  in  his  thraat; 
Sing  heome  agen,  beome  ageii,  O  Tiliuit  Jaekj,' 

"  Ta%  waa  onc«  Cottamigfaty  of  Waiea, 
I^lt  ber  coobui  0.  P.  wu  »  creato'; 
Was  come  in  her  country,  catqiliittsj  oftfla ! 

'Was  took  her  Welsh  hook  and  ma  pcct  her; 
Waft  eat  ap  her  sheese. 
Her  tai^k  and  her  geese  ; 

Her  pick,  her  capon  was  tie  for't; 
Ap  Richard,  ap  Owen,  ap  Uorgan,  ap  Stephen, 
Ap  Shenkin,  ap  Powell  was  &y  tar't," 

"A  Brewer  may  be  a  Pu-liamect-man, 
For  there  the  knavery  fint  began, 
And  brew  moat  conning  plots  he  can : 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  Brewer  may  put  on  a  Nabal  face. 

And  march  to  Ibe  wars  wi^  such  a  grace 

That  be  may  get  a  Captain's  place: 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  Brewer  may  speak  so  woadrous  well 
That  he  may  raise  great  thluga  to  tell. 
And  Bo  be  made  a  Colonel : 

Which  nobody  con  deAy. 

A  Brewer  may  make  hia  foes  to  flee, 
Aud  raise  his  foitunes,  so  that  be 
Lieutenant -General  may  be  : 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A   Brewer  be  may  be  all  in  all. 

And  rai^  bis  powers  both  great  and  small, 

That  he  may  bo  Lord  Qeneral: 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
^tethtuk8  I  bear  one  say  to  me, 
Pray,  why  may  not  a  Brewer  be    . 
The  Chancellor  o'  the  Uuivereity) 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
A  Brewer  may  he  as  bold  as  Hector 
When  be  bas  drnnk  ofl"  his  cup  of  nectar. 
And  a  Brewer  may  be  a  Lord  Protector  : 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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A  Brewer  may  do  what  he  will, 
And  rob  the  Church  and  State,  to  sell 
His  soul  unto  the  Devil  of  Hell : 

"Which  nobody  can  deny." 

"Drunken  Dick  was  a  lame  Prof«ctor, 
And  Fleetwood  a  backslider : 

These  we  served  as  the  rest, 

But  the  City's  the  beast 
That  will  never  cast  her  rider. 

Then  away  with  the  laws 

And  the  good  old  cause; 
Ne'er  talk  o'  the  Rump  or  the  Charter, 

Tis  the  cash  does  the  feat; 

All  the  rest 's  but  a  cheat ; 
Without  that  there  'b  no  faith  nor  quarter." 

"Bat  I  hope  by  this  time 
You  '11  confeBB  'twas  a  criine 

To  abet  such  a  damnable  crew. 
Whose  petition  was  drawn 
By  Alcoran  Vane, 

Or  else  by  Corbet  the  Jew : 
By  it  you  may  know 
What  the  Romp  meant  to  do 

And  what  religion  to  frame ; 
So  'twas  time  for  Old  George 
That  Rump  to  diverge. 

And  to  send  it  from  whence  it  first  came. 
And  drive  the  cold  winter  away." 

"  We  are  sensible  now  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
Can  fiill  satisfaction  to  all  interests  bring. 
Sat  only  Charles  the  Second,  our  known  lawful  King : 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Ijet'e  dally  no  longer,  but  like  Britons  stand 

For  God  and  King  Charles  and  the  laws  of  the  land ; 

Ijet  'a  up  and  be  doing  and  do 't  out  of  hand : 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

In  each  roagb  popular  lyrics,  as  in  the  more  elaborate 
Restoration  odes  of  Cowley  and  the  rest,  we  have  the  expres- 
sion of  what  may  be  called  the  direct  form  of  the  anti- 
Puritanism  which 'had  come  into  the  ascendant.     It  consisted 
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in  perpetual  recollection  of  the  persons  and  transactions  of 
the  foregoing  twenty  years  for  burlesque,  invective,  and  exe- 
cration.    Always,  of  course,  and   in  the  midst  of  all,  and 
engrossing  the  entire  retrospect  for  most,  was  the  figure  of 
Cromwell,   the   Brewer   Cromwell,   the  copper-nosed  Crom- 
well,  the   supreme  villain   Cromwell.      Hence,   in  feet,  the 
most  intense  and  specific  exhibition  of  the  direct  form  of 
anti-Puritanism  was  in   loathing,  or  pretended  loathiDg,  of 
the  memory  of  Oliver.     To  name  Noll,  and  repeat  the. name 
Noll,  and  go  on  repeating  it  with  every  new  ludicrous  or  op- 
probrious epithet  that  ingenuity  could  invent,  was  half  the 
art  of  being  witty  in  any  company  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
after  the  Restoration. 

Indubitably  the  finest  literary  expressions  of  this  mood  of 
anti-Puritanism  and  reprobation  of  Cromwell  between  1660 
and  1663  were  in  certain  pieces  of  Cowley,  continuing  or 
repeating  his  first  Restoration  ode.  In  particulars  his  Dii- 
course  hy  way  of  V'mon  concerning  the  Government  of  Olirer 
Cromwell  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
prose-writings.  It  was  published  in  1661,  and  originally 
with  this  longer  title ;  A  Vision  concerning  his  late  preienM 
Highness^  Cromwell  the  Wicked ;  containing  a  Discount  /« 
Vindication  of  him  hy  a  pretended  Angela  and  the  Confuiaf^ 
thereof  hy  the  Author,  Ahraham  Cowley,  It  was,  in  fact, 
another  studied  attempt  by  poor  Cowley  to  retrieve  his  cha- 
racter for  loyalty  and  reinstate  himself  at  Court.  Skilfully 
enough,  the  Discourse  or  Vision  is  thrown  back  to  the  veiy 
day  of  Cromwell's  funeral,  so  that  the  author  might  be  sup- 
posed not  to  have  needed  the  Restoration  to  produce  the 
sentiments  he  was  now  expressing,  but  to  have  entertained 
them  while  the  Cromwell  dynasty  seemed  secure. 

Having  been  a  spectator,  he  says,  of  the  sombre  funeral 
pageant,  which  had  "  brought  some  very  curious  persons  as 
far  as  from  the  Mount  in  Cornwall  and  from  the  Orcades, 
he  had  retired  back  to  his  chamber,  weary  and  melancholy. 
There,  beginning  "  to  reflect  on  the  whole  life  of  this  pro- 
digious man,^'  he  had  gradually  fiiUen  asleep  or  dreamt  » 
waking  dream.     He  found  himself,  as  he  thought,  "  on  the 
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top  of  that  famous  hill  in  the  island  Mona  which  has  the 
prospect  of  three  great^  and  not-long-since  happy,  king- 
doms." For  two  or  three  hours,  recalling  to  memory  all  the 
late  miseries  of  those  kingdoms,  he  wept  bitterly  ;  and  at 
length  he  broke  out  in  a  passion  of  verse,  beginning, 

"Ah,  happy  Isle,  how  art  thou  changed  and  curst 
Since  I  was  bom  and  knew  thee  first !  *' 

'    Be  has  not  ended  this  metrical  plaint,  but  has  just  invoked 

tie  spirit  of  the  Royal  Martyr,  when  he  is  interrupted  by 

:■   •*«  strange  and  terrible  apparition/'     It  is  the  figure  of  a 

\.  gigantic  man,  whose  naked   body  is  tattooed  with   warlike 

,    figures  and  representations  of  battles,  whose  eyes  were  like 

:    Imming  brass,  and  on  whose  head  were  three  crowns  of  tbe 

;  .  fiune  metal,  also  seeming  red-hot.     In  his  right  hand  he  held 

-    a  bloody  sword,  and  in  his  left  a  thick  book  of  Acts,  Ordi- 

luuces.  Protestations,   Covenants,   and  Engagements.     This 

[•'  figure  introduces  himself  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  three 

l^bgdoms,  and  the  colloquy  begins,  Cowley  suspecting  from  the 

firet  that  the  pretended  angel  is  Cromwell  himself,  but  con- 

the  suspicion  as  long  as  he  can,  that  he  may  be  the 

frank  in  his  utterances.   And  his  frankness  is  unbounded. 

i  Xe  has  already  had  one  paragraph  of  abuse  of  the  dead  Pro- 

'teetor  when  farther  discourse  is  brought  on  by  some  obser- 

rt^atbns  of  the  phantom  in  reply,  to  the  effect  that,  though  he 

Tim  "no  personal  concernment  for  his  late  highness/'  yet,  as 

ian  angel  of  the  British  Islands,  he  has  naturally  taken 

:Mme  interest  in  him  and  his  rule,  and  has  come  to  the  conclu- 

lWhi  that  he  was  '*the  greatest  man  that  ever  was  of  the  English 

^Mion,  if  not  of  the  whole  world."  This,  followed  by  a  defensive 

^4eiich  by  the  phantom  of  Cromwell's  whole  life,  sets  Cowley 

at  full  torrent  on  the  other  side.     There  is  a  long  and 

:ft|ghly  eloquent  indictment  of  Cromwell  and  all  his  misdeeds. 

wing  more  and  more  eloquent  as  the  phantom  occasionally 

tea  the  speaker  by  questions  and  interruptions.     Even 

well's  abilities  are  depreciated,  and  reduced  to  craft,  dis- 

'Dolatioii,  and  extraordinary  industry.     The  prose  once  or 

rke  lifts  itself  again  into  verse.    Thus : — 

VOL.  VI*  z 
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''  Cursed  be  the  man  (what  do  I  wish  9  as  though 
The  wretcli  already  were  not  so ; 
But  cursed  on  let  him  be)  who  thinks  it  brave 
And  great  his  country  to  enslave, 
Who  seeks  to  overpoise  alone 
The  balance  of  a  nation.'* 

On  the  whole,  the  phantom  has  kept  his  temper  admirably 
through  all  this,  only  smiling  or  laughing  grimly.  At  last, 
telling  Cowley  he  is  a  mere  pedant  or  Platonical  dreamer,  and 
evidently  not  a  man  of  property,  or  a  man  of  the  world  in 
any  sense,  with  his  "  old  obsolete  rules  of  virtue  and  confid- 
ence," the  phantom  propounds  his  own  ethical  system  in  i 
metrical  sermon  which  is  a  compound  of  Biblical  references 
with  the  rankest  Machiavellianism.     It  ends, 

"'Tis  godlike  to  be  great;   and,  as  they  say 
A  thousand  years  to  God  are  but  a  day. 
So  to  a  man,  when  once  a  crown  he  wears, 
The  coronation-day  *8  more  than  a  thousand  years.** 

Made  furious  by  this  blasphemy,  Cowley  loses  self-command, 
and  lets  the  fiend  know  that  he  is  perfectly  aware  it  is  vith 
Cromwell  himself  he  has  the  honour  of  discoursing.  The 
dreadful  figure  then  loses  temper  too,  tells  Cowley  he  is  "» 
obstinate  and  inveterate  malignant,"  hints  at  a  power  of 
imprisoning  and  hanging  even  in  the  Inferno,  and  mshes 
at  him  ravenously.  The  poet  felt  himself,  he  says,  ''almost in 
the  very  pounces  of  the  great  bird  of  prey,"  when  lo  I  what? 

"  When,  lo  !  ere  the  last  words  were  fully  spoke, 
From  a  fair  cloud,  which  rather  oped  than  broke, 
A  flash  of  light,  rather  than  lightning,  came. 
So  swift,  and  yet  so  gentle,  was  the  flame. 
Upon  it  rode  (and,  in  his  full  career, 
Seemed  to  my  eyes  no  sooner  there  than  here) 
The  comelicst  youth  of  all  the  angelic  race; 
Lovely  his  shape,  inefiablc  his  face." 

This  radiant  and  comely  youth  is  the  true  genius  of  England, 
and  you  are  also  to  suppose  him  to  be  Charles  the  Second  tf 
much  as  you  can.  He  goes  up  to  Fiend  Cromwell,  and 
whispers  some  few  words  to  him,  which  Cowley  did  not  nn- 
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rstand,  though  he  was  sure  that  one  of  them  was  the  name 
Jesus.     The  fiend  immediately  collapses,  roars,  and  flies : — 

**  He  knows  his  foe  too  strong,  and  must  be  gone : 
He  grins  as  he  looks  back,  and  howls  as  he  goes  on/' 

3  one  could  match  Cowley  in  this  finely  poetical  style  of 
ti-Cromwellian  and   anti-Puritan   invective.     But   it   was 

0  good,  too  serious,  aggrandized  Cromwell  and  his  part  in 
ritish  history  too  evidently  in  the  very  act  of  execrating  his 
lemory,  to  please  the  general  taste,  or  be  much  to  Cowley's 
Ivantage  where  he  had  hoped  it  might  chiefly  help  him. 
^ugher  and  coarser  things  pleased  better. 

November  11, 1662^  ''Richard  Marriott  entered  for  his  copy, 
under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  Fakeman^  war- 
den, a  book  intituled  Hudibras,  the  First  Part,  written 
in  the  time  of  the  late  war  by  Mr.  Butler  ;"  and,  again, 
ifit  a  year  after,  November  5,  1663,  **Mr.  John  Marty n  and 
Mr.  James  Allestry  entered  for  their  copy,  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Roger  L'Estrange  and  Mr.  Warden  Fawne,  a  book  or 
copy  intituled  Hudibras,  the  Second  Part,  by  the  author 
of  the  First.*'  Such  were  the  entries  in  the  Stationers' 
cgisters  of  those  two  parts  of  Butler's  immortal  burlesque 
liich  were  all  that  the  world  was  to  have  of  it  till  the 
Bar  1678,  when  a  third  part  was  published,  still  leaving  the 
ocm  incomplete^.  How  the  first  two  parts  were  received 
e  learn  from  Pepys.  "  Hither  come  Mr.  Battersby,"  writes 
epys  on  the  26th  of  December,  1662,  "  and,  we  falling  into 
discourse  of  a  new  book  of  drollery  in  use,  called  Hudibras^ 

1  would  needs  go  and  find  it  out,  and  met  with  it  at  the 
Temple :  cost  me  2/6d.     But,  when  I  come  to  read  it,  it  is 


'  Tboogh  the  first  part  of  Hvdihras 
^  not  reffistered  tiU  Nov.  11, 1662,  it 
>st  have  Deen  already  out  for  nearly  a 
tr.  In  Tke Kingdoms  Jntettigeneer for 
i  week  ending  Jan.  5, 1661-2,  there  is 
I  adTertiaement : — "There  is  stolen 
broad  a  most  falae  imperfect  copy  of 
Poem  caUed  Hudibras,  without  name 
kher  of  printer  or  bookseller,  as  fit 
r'aolaone  and  spnrioos  an  impression, 
le  tme  and  perfect  edition,  printed 
the  aathors  original,  is  sold  by 


"  Richard  Marriott,  under  St.  Dunstan's 
"Church  in  Fleet  Street;  that  other 
"nameless  impi'ession  is  a  cheat,  and 
"will  but  abuse  the  buyer,  as  well  as 
"the  author,  whose  poem  deserves  to 
"have  fallen  into  better  hands." — The 
new  Press  Act,  requiring  books  to  be 
licensed,  having  come  into  operation  in 
1662,  a  few  months  after  tne  date  of 
this  aiivertisement,  Marriott  had  availed 
himself  of  it  for  the  protection  of  his 
rights. 
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"  SO  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to  the  ware 
^^  that  I   am  ashamed  of  it ;   and,  by  and  bye,  meeting  at 
^*  Mr.  Townsend's  at  dinner,  I  sold  it  to  him  for  18rf."    Pepp 
found  very  soon  that  he  was  in  a  minority  of  one  on  that  sub- 
ject.  The  King  was  reading  Hudibras ;  the  Court  was  reading 
Iludibras;  all  the  world  was  reading  Hudibras.    Accordingly, 
Pepys  tried  the  book  again.     "  And  so  to  a  bookseller's  in  the 
"Strand,"  he  writes,  Feb.  6,  1662-8,   "and   there  bonght 
"  Hudibras  again,  it  being  certainly  some  ill  humour  to  be  so 
"  against  that  which  all  the  world  cries  up  to  be  the  example 
"  of  wit ;  for  which  I  am  resolved  once  more  to  read  him,  and 
"  see  whether  I  can  find  it  or  no."     When  the  second  part 
came  out,  he  repeated  the  experiment.    "To  St.  Paul's  Church- 
"  yard,"  he  writes,  Nov.  28, 1663,"  and  there  looked  upon  the 
"  Second  Part  of  Iludibras  \  which  I  buy  not,  but  borrow  to 
"  read,  to  see  if  it  be  as  good  as  the  first,  which  the  worid 
"  cried  so  mightily  up,  though  I  had  tried  but  twice  or  three 
"  times  reading  to  bring  myself  to  think  it  witty."    AgaOi 
less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  giving  a  list  of  books  he  hid 
been  looking  at,  he  mentions  "  Hudibras,  both  parts,  the  book 
now  in   greatest   fashion   for  drollery,   though  I  cannot, 
I  confess,  see  enough  where  the   wit   lies."     To  the  end 
Pepys  found  himself  singular  in  his  estimate  of  the  boot 
All  the  world  continued  to  read  Hudibras  and  to  talk  of  tte 
extraordinary  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  hitherto  utterly  unknown, 
who  had  made  himself  famous  by  it  at  one  bound  ;  andPepp» 
who  came  afterwards  to  meet  Butler  in  society,  expressly  telh 
us  that  it  seemed  unpleasantly  strange  to  him,  in  the  year » 
the  Great  Plague,  to  hear  a  Parliament  man  quote  Eudiir^ 
as  if  it  were  the  book  in  the  world  that  everybody  ought  to 
know  best. 

No  wonder  at  the  sudden  and  inmaense  popularity  of  fl«di- 
bras.     No  wonder  that  the  King  and  Clarendon  sent  for  tte 
author  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  part,  and  gave  him  hopei ! 
of  '^places  and  employments,"  and  so  that  people,  meeting 
him  afterwards  in  society,  a  middle-sized  man,  strong-built, 
of  sanguine   complexion,   and   with    "sorrel"   or    "leonine-| 
coloured"  hair,  watched  and  still  watched  for  "the  goldea 
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jr  "  that  was  expected  to  descend  upon  him  ^.  The  book 
.n  embodiment  of  the  anti-Puritanism  of  the  Restoration 
cactly  suiting  the  general  taste,  and  was  far  fitter^  in  that 
3t,  to  be  a  vade  mecum  for  the  courtiers  and  cavaliers 
anything  that  had  been  provided  by  Cowley  or  others.  / 
itle  depended  on  the  story.  The  general  idea,  indeed, 
ipood  even  in  that  respect,  though  it  was  a  very  profane 
ration  of  the  noble  fiction  of  Cervantes.  As  in  that 
1  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  Sancho  go  out  on  adven- 

over  sunny  Spanish  scenery,  the  one  a  high-toned 
^h  crazed  idealist,  the  other  a  sturdy  materialist,  so  in 
Butler  sends  forth  the  knight  Hudibras  and  his  squire 
i,  the  one  a  representative  of  Presbyterianism  and  the 

of  Independency  and  New  Lights  in  Theology,  to  find 

adventures  on  English  ground.  The  adventures  them- 
j  are  nothing.  Who  cared  for  them,  or  even  much  for 
if  the  hobby-horse  grotesques,  in  the  form  of  personages 
haracters,  which  they  bring  round  Hudibras  and  Ralph, 
le  purpose  of  thrashing  them,  putting  them  in  the  stocks, 
ing  them  with  rotten  eggs,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  from 
ear-owner  and  the  dog-owning  butcher,  and  the  wooden- 
d  fiddler  Crowdero,  and  the  tinker  Magnano,  and  his 
le  companion  TruUa,  at  the  beginning,  on  to  the  confusion- 
hg  widow,  and  the  astrologer  Sidrophel,  and  the  astro- 
's  man  Whackum?  It  was  the  plenitude  of  wit  and 
it  learning  of  all  sorts  embroidered  on  the  narrative,  like 
les  of  pearl-work  on  leather,  the  abundance  of  quotable 
ges  and  phrases,  the  mercilessness  and  yet  oddity  of  the 
I  on  the  Puritans  and  all  their  belongings,  that  made  the 

such  a  favourite.  One  had  not  read  ten  pages,  for 
pie,  when  this  presented  itself,  the  very  tit-bit  of  the 

book,  as  a  popular  expression  of  anti-Puritanism,  from 
lay  to  this : — 

The  Beligiojj  of  Hudibras. 

For  his  Religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  )iis  learning  and  his  wit. 

'Twas  Presbyterian  true-blue; 

brey's  lives,  BiUler ;  Wood's  Ath.  III.  875 ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Butler. 
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For  he  was  of  that  stuhbom  crew 

Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  Church  Militant: 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery, 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 

Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 

A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done, 

As  if  Religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  : 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies, 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  something  still  amiss; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic 

Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  io. 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite, 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for; 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another  nothing  else  allow ; 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly; 

Quarrel  with  mince-pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose." 

There  are  two  respects  in  which  Butler's  Iludibras,  consis 
ently  enough  with  its  general  character  as  a  satire  of  t 
Puritans  and  Puritanism  for  direct  and  temporary  purpos 
represents  tendencies  of  the  Restoration  Literature  not 
apparent  in  the  serious  muse  of  Cowley  ^ 

1  To  prevent  mistake,  I  may  say  that       chapter,  I  have  adopted  plirases 
in  my  account  of  Butler,  as  in  one  or       papers  of  my  o\vn,  published  ai 
two    places    besides    in    the    present       mously. 
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n  the  first  place,  the  tendency  to  a  prevalence  of  the 
lesque  or  mock-heroic  in  form  connects  itself  with  the 
i-Puritan  reaction  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
vas  the  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  all  things  must 
respond.  Not  only  to  laugh,  but  to  do  nothing  else  than 
gh,  was  the  rule  with  the  London  multitude  ;  not  only  to 
►mote  laughter,  but  to  promote  nothing  else  than  laughter, 
s  the  rule  of  most  of  the  London  wits.  I  am  not  sure  but 
)  degradation  of  the  name  "  wit,"  as  applied  to  a  person, 
m  its  original  meaning  of  "  man  of  intellect "  to  that  of 
maker  of  jests,"  dates  properly  from  the  Restoration.  To 
ke  jests,  to  live  and  move  in  the  ludicrous,  to  find  fun  in 
?rything  under  heaven  and  over  hell,  or  even  within  those 
1ms  themselves,  gn^^^^ag  t^^^y  Y^t^rf^.  vnf^fl  fn  PTifif.,  was  the 
siness  of  the  popular  Restoration  writers.  It  was,  naturally, 
rd  work ;  and  hence,  while  so  much  of  the  literature  of  the 
storation  was  of  the  kind  called  generally  the  comic,  and 
^re  was  plenty  that  was  genuinely  humorous,  hearty,  and 
ivivial,  yet  not  a  little  was  in  that  austere  form  of  the  comic 
which  there  is  no  heart  whatever,  but  only  sneering  and 
casm.  When,  in  Rabelais,  the  meditative  giant  Pantagruel 
irs  the  story  of  the  miraculous  announcement  of  the  death 
Pan  and  the  birth  of  the  great  shepherd  Christ,  as  it  was 
de  to  the  Egyptian  Thamuz,  off  the  Island  of  Naxos,  by  a 
ce  from  heaven  sounding  over  the  ship,  the  giant  reels  and 
aibles  with  the  sense  of  the  awe  and  the  grandeur,  and 
rs  roll  down  his  cheeks  "  as  big  as  ostrich's  eggs."  The 
ry  of  the  death  of  Pan,  or  any  similar  story  would  have 
1  no  such  effect  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second.  The 
•unken  Pantagruelism  of  that  Court,  represented  at  its  best 
the  Hudibrastic  genius  of  Butler,  was  incapable  of  such 
ghts.  Not  only  to  burlesque  and  ridicule  Puritanism,  but 
burlesque  and  ridicule  whatever,  in  or  out  of  Puritanism, 
r  abstract,  ideal,  earnest,  spiritual,  remote  from  common 
etiie  or  common  apprehension,  was  the  fashion  in  the 
ular  Restoration  literature.  Cowley  had  not  yielded  to 
lor  had  others  of  the  more  religious  intellects  in  the  An- 
m  or  anti-Puritan  ranks ;  but  these  were  exceptions. 
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Another  quality  of  the  Restoration  literature,  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  tendency  to  the  burlesque  or  mock-heroic, 
though  generally  accompanjring  that  tendency,  is  the  quality 
called  coarseness.     Under  this  name  we  need  not  imply  any 
special  pandering  to  what   is  known  as  the  licentious.     It 
would  be  unjust  to  Butler  to  do  so.     The  coarseness  which 
we  see  in  him  has  nothing  of  that  accompaniment^  though 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  With 
or   without  that  accompaniment,   coarseness   consists  in  an 
unabashed  familiarity  of  the   imagination  with  things  and 
processes  which  the  taste  of  civilized  mankind  in  all  ages  has 
agreed  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight  and  unmen- 
tioned,  though  their  existence  runs  through  the  daily  life  of 
all,  and  there  are  names  for  them  in  every  national  vocabuhuy. 
Taste  in  this  respect,  it  is  true,  is  very  variable  in  particdars. 
The  standard  of  euphemism  or  fastidiousness  in  speech  has 
changed  from  age  to  age,  and  has  never  been  the  same,  even 
in  the  same  ag^,  for  all  classes  of  persons  or  for  all  kinds  of 
literature.     In  Chaucer's  time  the  churl's  "  manere  "  in  litera- 
ture was  recognised  as  distinct  from  the  knight's  or  lady's. 
A  writer  who  practised  both,  as  Chaucer  did,  could  inform 
his  readers  when  he  was  about  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  could   warn  them,  if  the  next  tale  was  to  be  a 
churFs,    to   turn    elsewhere    for   some   *^6torial    thing  that 
toucheth  gentilesse."     It  had  been  much  the  same  throufl* 
the  age  of  the  Elizabethans.     The  di (Terence  after  the  Restore* 
tion,  however,  is  enormous.     Even  Clarendon,  looking  aboa*^ 
him  in  the  popular  Restoration  literature,  must  have  confessed 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  a  general  return  o^ 
what  he  regarded  as  the  old  English  "good  manners."   I*^ 
Clarendon's  own  speeches,  as  in  most  of  Cowley's  writings^ 
and  also,  of  course,  in  those  of  the  best  of  the  Restoration 
divines,  there  is  all  proper  decorum  and  fastidiousness ;  but, 
to  a  great   extent,  it  was  "  the  churl's  manere  "  that  had 
established  itself  in  and  round  the  Court  for  the  regulation 
both  of  talk  and  of  literature.     This  was  the  case  especially 
in  that  literature  of  the  comic  order  which  was  now  so  much 
in  request.     The  coarse  had  become  the  accepted  equivalent 
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for   the  comic.      For  making  fiin  and  causiog  laughter  the 
xoetbod  in  &vour  was  to  bring  in  as  frequently  as  possible, 
ont  of  the  churl's  dictionary,  and  from  every   letter  of  the 
alphabet    there,  those  anatomical   and    physiological   words 
vhicb  startle  ns  in  the  streets  by  their  nudity  and  vigonr. 
There  is  no  lack  of  illnstratioD  in  the  pages  of  Butler,  hut 
CTCD  they  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  form  of  the  Sections  in  some  portions  of  the  literature  of 
liis  time.    Let  me  speak  out  plainly.    The  familiar  representa- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second  as  a  Court  of  fine  and 
gndons  manners,  a  Court  in  which  "vice  itself" lost  half  its 
nil  by  losing  all  its  grossness,"  is  a  lying  tradition.     The 
ptincipal  men  and  women  of  that  Court,  though  dressed  finely  - 
tnd  living  Inxnriously,  spoke  and  thought  among  themselves 
n  the  language  of  the  shambles  and  the   dissecting-room. 
How  iar  such  coarseness  of  speech  in  and  round  the  Court  of 
Chwles  is  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily  pari;  and  parcel  of  the 
Mtj-Puritan  reaction  we  need  not  inquire  minutely.     Sincere 
"Hgions  fervour,  whatever  the  theology  professed,  is  always 
■oedacatioQ  of  the  t&ste;  and,  if  English  Puritanism  had  not 
(nltivated  the  graceful,  it  had  certainly  discouraged  the  more 
|<wtive  forms  of  the  coarae.     The  taste  of  the  tinker  Bun3'an, 
n  natters  of  speech,  was  more  fastidious  and  cleanly,  I  should 
■7,  precisely  on  account  of  his  Furitanism,  than  that  of  a 
'   good  many  of  the  Restoration  scholars  and  men  of  letters  who 
w  been  educated  at  the  universities.     But  I  will  dare  a  more 
poUic  parsllel.    The  great-hearted  Christian  gentleman  who 
nd  been  the  soldier  of  Puritanism  from  the  first,  and  had 
keld  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  Islands  for  five  years  in  the 
I    nine  of  Puritanism,  as  he  himself  had  generalized  that  theory 
<f  things,  liberalised  it,  and  determined  that  it  might  last — 
tltis  great  man,  figuring  now  in  Eoyalist  diatribes   as  the 
bevrer,  the  hypocrite,  the  copper-nosed  saint  and  ruffian,  had 
written  much  and  had  spoken   much.     What  he   had   thus 
written  and  spoken  through  a  long  tract  of  years  he  had  left 
lying  carelesRly  about,  to  be  examined  when  the  world  should 
please,  and  there  should  be  some  future  man,  above  the  rest  in 
mn  unknown  posterity,  to  bring  it  all  together  and  make  the 
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examination  possible.    Well,  what  of  those  letters  and  speeches, 
hurried,  numerous,  and  variously  occasioned,  of  one  whom  me 
know  independently  to  have  been  no  pedant,  no  straight-laced 
ascetic^  but  even  boisterous  in  his  fits  of  humour,  and  fond  of 
horse-play  ?     This  or  that  may  be  objected  to  in  them,  from 
the  literary  point  of  view  or  from  the  political ;  but  from  first 
to  last  no  one  will  find  in  them  a  really  unbecoming  word.    It 
must  have  been  the  same,  I  believe,  in  Cromwell's  most  private 
and  intimate  conversation.     Both  Clarendon  and  Cowley,  in- 
deed, have  made  the  most  of  one  reported  saying  of  Cromwell 
in  a  moment  of  irritation,  when  one  of  his  words  was  of  the 
kind  that  would  require  a  dash  in  modem  printing.    Bat 
even  that  single  instance  is  doubtful ;  and,  were  it  true,  the 
commemoration  of  it  by  Clarendon  and  Cowley  may  surprise 
us.     For  what  was  l/ieir  hero  and  royal  master,  Charles  the 
Second,  the  theme  of  their  eulogies  ?  What,  in  manners  and  in 
speech  was  this  lazy  coffin-faced  lout,  this  Louis  Kerneguy 
of  Scott's  novel,  this  Lord's  anointed  of  Juxon  and  Sheldon, 
that  had  been  brought  back  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Enghnd, 
and  of  whose  grace  and  good  humour  we  hear  so  much,  as  he 
jested  with  his  courtiers  in  Whitehall,  or  went  about  with  hb 
spaniels  and  fed  the  ducks  in  the  Park  ?     In  the  particular  of 
manners,  as  distinct  from  morals  or  abilities,  I  will  peril  the 
whole  impression  on  one  of  his  preserved  letters  to  his  sister, 
the  Princess  Henrietta.     There  is  nothing  immoral  in  it ;  but 
it  is  brutally  and  disgustingly  dirty.     Puritanism  or  anti- 
Puritanism,  what  but  coarseness  could  there  be  in  a  Court 
where  Louis  Kerneguy  was  King  ? 

The  various   characteristics  of  the   Restoration   literature, 
whether  anti-Puritanism  or  others  that  may  seem  more  spe- 
cial and  accidental,  are  best  seen  in  combination  in  the  Dea^-^ 
OF  THE  Restoration. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament,  at  the  beginiU^c? 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  enacting  that,  "  while  these  sad  causes  ^^ 
set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  public  stage-plays  sl"*^ 
cease  and  be  forlx)rne,"  the  Drama  had  been  practically  e%^^^ 
guished  in  England  from  1642  to  1656.     Occasionally  in  t^^ 


a 
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iterval  there  had  been  an  attempt  in  LondoD  to  act  regular 
lays  ;  prirate  theatricals,  which  the  ordinance  did  not  reach, 
ad  been  kept  np  in  some  preat  houses ;  and  "  the  incorrigible 
italitj  of  the  theatre,"  as  Mr.  Ward  calle  it,  bad  asserted  iteelf 
n  an  itinerant  pereeverance,  chiefly  under  the  management 
)f  an  old  actor  named  Robert  Cox,  in  the  custom  of  "  drolls," 
or  miituree  of  tight-rope  dancing  and  farcical  dialogue,  per- 
formed at  country  fairs.  In  the  main,  however,  the  stage 
■nd  ^1  its  appurtenances  had  gone  down.  The  dramatists  of 
tie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  bereft  of  their  craft  of  play-writing, 
were  keeping  schools ;  and  the  old  actors,  some  of  whom  may 
Uve  trod  the  boards  with  Shakespeare,  were  keeping  tap- 
rooms and  village-iuDs,  actors  no  more,  but  excellent  in 
■oecdote  as  they  poured  out  the  ale.  Not  that  the  drama 
lad  ceased  to  exist  as  a  form  of  literature.  Through  the 
Cinl  Wars,  and  still  more  through  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protectorate,  there  continued  to  be  a  demand  for  dramas 
for  [HiTate  reading,  and  there  was  a  considerable  activity 
■fflong  some  London  booksellere  in  supplying  this  demand  by 
wling  and  re-printing  popular  old  plays.  Indeed  some  plays 
which  had  been  performed  betbre  the  Civil  Wars  were  first 
pobiished  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Pro- 
twtorate,  and  some  new  plays  were  written  in  those  years, 
*1mii  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being  acted  '. 

Ihe  first  gleam  of  a  returning  theatre  had  been  in  1656, 
the  third  year  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate,  when  Davenant 
was  allowed  to  set  up  his  so-called  Opera,  for  recitations  with 
■"Qsieal  and  scenic  accompaniments,  at  the  back  of  Rutland 
Honse  in  Aldersgate  Street  (ante.  Vol.  V.  p.  81 ).  There,  or  after- 
wirdfi  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  Davenant  had  gone  as 
IKU  to  a  reproduction  of  the  regular  drama  as  he  could.  In 
the  year  before  the  Restoration  he  had  abandoned  the  pretence 
of  opera  altogether  and  had  begun  to  put  regular  plays  on  the 
stige.  Nor  had  he  been  left  without  competition  in  the 
business.     In  the  winter  of  1659-60,  when  Monk  was  on  his 


'  Otneafa  Acconnt  of  the  Enclisli  Wani's  Hist,  of  English  Dramtitlc 
Stage  rroDi  tb«  Kestoration  In  1660  to  Litemture,  II.  444—146 ;  Sotra  from 
iS30,  in  ten  (olumes  {.liiffi},  VuL  I.:      l^tHtioiiecii'BegiBtenrromie4!onwaKl3. 
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march  from  Scotland  and  the  Republic  was  tottering,  a  book- 
seller named  Rhodes,  formerly  wardrobe-keeper  in  a  theatre, 
had  gathered  about  him  as  many  promising  young  actors  as 
he  could,  and  had  set  up  a  theatre  of  his  own,  whether  in 
Whitefriars  or  in  the  Cockpit  beside  Davenant's  seems  uncer- 
tain. About  the  same  time  some  of  the  surviving  old  actorSi 
not  to  leave  all  the  profits  to  Rhodes  and  his  young  people, 
had  associated  themselves  in  the  Red  Bull  theatre  in  St.  John's 
Street,  Clerkenwell.  The  fact  therefore  is  that  the  Londoners 
were  again  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  drama  before  they  saw 
the  face  of  Charles  the  Second  ^. 

It  was  fitting,  however,  that  the  stage  should  be  re-organized 
formally  as  one  of  the  national  institutions  of  the  Restoration. 
This  was  done  in  August  1660  by  the  grants  of  two  theatrical 
patents,  constituting  the  two  companies  that  were  thenceforth 
to  have  the  right  of  supplying  the  public  with  dramatic 
amusement.     One  was  given  to  Thomas  Killigrew,  and  the 
other  to  Daveuant.     Killigrew's  company,  consisting  at  first 
of  *'  the  old  actors"  from  the  Red  Bull  with  additions  from 
Rhodes's,  was  to  be  called  "The  King's  Company";  Dave- 
nant's,   consisting  of  a  combination   of  his  own  stafi*  with 
part  of  Rhodes's,  was  to  be  kuown  as  *'  The  Duke  of  York's 
Company,"  though  the  name  of  "  The  Opera  Company  "  still 
adhered  to  it  for  some  time.     Killigrew's  theatre,  opened  in 
November,  1660,  was  in  Gibbons's  Tennis  Court,  Vere  Street, 
Clare  Market,  off  the  Strand  ;  but  in  April  1 663  he  removed 
to  a  new  theatre,  called  "  The  Theatre  Royal,"  in  the  part  of 
Drury  Lane,  near  Covent  Garden,  famous  ever  since  as  the 
site  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.     Davenant's  theatre,  after  some 
shiftings  from  the  Cockpit  to  other  temporary  premises  be- 
tween  1660  and  the  spring  of  1662,  was  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  from  the  latter  date  onwards.     Although  the  two  com- 
panies had  been  sworn  in  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  as  ^*  The 
King's  Servants  "  and  "  The  Duke  of  York's  Servants  "  re- 
spectively, and  their  patents  authorized  them  and  them  only 
to  act,  there  was  some  diflBculty  at  first  in  suppressing  Rhodes 

^  Genest  and  Ward  as  before,  with  notes  about  Davenant's  operatic  eDtertain- 
ments  from  the  Stationers'  Registers. 
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and  others.  One  hears  accordingly  of  stray  performances 
both  at  the  Red  Bull  and  in  Whitefriars,  neither  by  Killi- 
grew's  people  nor  by  Davenant's,  for  some  time  after  1660  ^ 

In  Davenant's  patent,  and  doubtless  also  in  Killigrew's, 
there  was  this  clause  :  *'  Whereas  the  women's  parts  in  plays 

have  hitherto  been  acted  by  men  in  the  habits  of  women,  at 

which  some  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit  and  give  leave 
"  for  the  time  to  come  that  all  women's  parts  be  acted  by 
"  women."  As  the  clause  is  permissive  only  and  not  compul- 
sory, the  public  performance  of  women's  parts  by  boys,  as  had 
been  the  English  custom  before  the  Civil  Wars,  did  not  cease 
immediately ;  but  it  ceased  so  soon  that  Mr.  Ward's  state- 
ment that  "  from  the  Restoration  women's  parts  were  invari- 
ably acted  by  women  "  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct. 
It  is  a  proof,  indeed,  of  the  popularity  of  the  change  that, 
when  women,  in  the  exercise  of  their  new  profession,  took 
revenge  for  their  long  exclusion  from  it  by  acting  frequently 
in  boys'  parts,  even  that  excess  was  welcomed.  This  was  by 
no  means  all.  From  1660  onwards  there  were  to  be  many 
important  social  consequences  from  the  re-institution  of  the 
drama  in  London,  represented  in  two  theatres,  each  with  its 
numerous  company,  and  each  company  consisting  of  actors 
and  actresses  mixed  ^. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
connect^  with  the  two  theatres  at  one  time  or  another  be- 
tween 1660  and  1668,  and  some  of  them  through  the  whole  of 
that  period : — 

KnjJGREW's   OR   THE   KiNO's   COMPANY. 

AcTOBS : — Michael  Mohun,  Edward  Kynaston,  Theophilus  Bird, 
Charles  Hart,  John  Lacy,  Nicholas  Burt,  William  Cartwright, 
Walter  Clunn,  William  Wintershall,  Robert  Shatterel,  William 
Shatterel ;  with  Allington,  Bateman,  Blagden,  Duke,  and  Hancock, 
associated  with  them  in  inferior  parts  from  the  first,  and  Beeston, 
Charleton,  Goodman,  Griffin,  Haines,  Tyddoll,  and  Sherly,  as  later 
additions. 

AcTBESSES : — ^Ann  Marg;hall,  B,ebecca  Marshall,  Mrs.  or   Miss 

I  Baker's  Biographia  Draraatica  (edit.  Tlieatre,  and  Red  BuU  Theatre  in  Cun- 

1782),  Introduction;  Genest ;  Articles  ningham's  London;  with  references  to 

Cockpit,  Drury  Lane  Th^^atre,  Oibbon»*s  Pepy?. 

Tennis    Court,   Lincoln's   Inn    Fields  *  Genest,  and  Ward,  II.  448 — 149. 
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Corey,  Mrs.  Knepp,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs.  or  Miss  Batter, 
Miss  E.  Davenport,  Miss  F.  Davenport;  with  four  other  ladies, 
called  Eastland,  Quin,  Uphill,  and  Weaver ;  to  whom  were  added 
Miss  Boutel,  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  three  others,  called  James,  Beeves, 
and  Verjuice. 

Davenant's  or  the  Duke's  Company. 

Actors  : — ^Thomas  Betterton,  Joseph  Harris,  Cave  UDderliiU, 
James  Nokes,  Robert  Nokes,  William  Betterton  (younger  brother 
of  Thomas,  and  a  promising  young  actor,  who  came  to  an  early 
death  by  drowning) ;  with  the  following  from  the  first  or  soon : — 
Angel,  Dacres,  Dixon,  Floyd,  Lillieston,  Lovel,  Medbourne,  Moselcy, 
Norris,  Price,  Richards,  Sandford,  Sheppey,  Smith,  Turner,  Young. 

Actresses  : — Miss  Davenport,  Miss  Saunderson  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Betterton),  Miss  Maiy  Davis,  Miss  Long;  with  five  other  ladies, 
called  Gibbs,  Holden,  Jennings,  Norris,  and  ShadwelL 

Killigrew's  chief  star  was,  undoubtedly,  Mohun,  called  also 
Major  Mohun,  because  he  had  Held  a  King's  commission 
abroad;  next  to  whom,  in  that  company,  and  accounted  his 
rivals,  or  more  than  rivals,  in  some  important  parts,  or  kinds 
of  parts,  were  Bird,  Hart,  Lacy,  Burt,  Cartwright,  Kynaston, 
and  Clunn.  Hart,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  Shakespeare's 
gcand-nephew,  was  a  man  of  handsome  presence  and  a  fine  actor 
in  stately  characters ;  Lacy,  originally  a  dancing-master,  but 
who  had  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  somewhere,  was 
inimitable  in  low  and  eccentric  comedy ;  Cartwright,  who 
had  been  a  bookseller  and  was  a  man  of  culture,  was  the  best 
FalstafF  of  his  time  ;  and  Kynaston,  the  loveliest  boy-lady  on 
the  London  stage  so  long  as  ladies'  parts  were  acted  by  boys, 
grew  up  to  be  majestic  and  even  lion-like  in  kingly  parts. 
None  of  the  actors  in  this  company,  however,  was  so  great, 
all  in  all,  as  Betterton,  the  chief  man  in  Davenant's  company. 
Like  Kynaston,  he  had  been  apprentice  to  Rhodes  the  bookselH 
and  had  begun  his  performances  in  the  theatre  set  up  by  Rhodes; 
but  Davenant  had  secured  the  young  man,  and  it  was  in  Dave- 
nant's theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  between  1662  and  1668, 
that  he  first  fully  acquired  that  extraordinary  reputation,  botn 
in  tragedy  and  in  high  comedy,  which  lasted  for  fifty  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  yet  of  the  EngUs" 
stage.  Next  to  him,  in  Davenant^s  company,  for  high  parts 
and  some  of  light  comedy,  was  Harris,  a  man  of  intelligeD<^^ 
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md  accomplishments,  with  a  channing-  voice ;  but  in  low 
^Dinic  parts  the  company  depended  chiefly  on  Underbill  and 
James  Nokes,  each  so  admirable  in  hie  kind  that  his  very 
appearance  before  he  spoke  always  eet  the  house  in  a  roar. 
80  much  for  the  actors ;  a  word  or  two  now  for  the  actresses. 
la  Davenant's  company  the  chief  were  Miss  Davenport,  Miss 
Sumderson,  Miss  Davis,  and  Miss  Lon^^,  all  of  whom,  it 
■ppears,  were  lodged  at  first  in  Davenant's  own  house,  under 
the  charge  of  Lady  Davenant.  The  arrangement  does  not 
teem  to  have  answered  the  intended  purpose.  Miss  Sann- 
denon,  indeed,  became  the  wife  of  Betterton  in  1663,  and 
*haied  thenceforward  the  theatrical  fortunes  and  the  high 
•ocial  respectability  of  that  great  actor ;  but  in  the  same  year 
Mi»  Davenport  was  withdrawn  from  the  stage  by  a  shameful 
mock-marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  while  Miss  Davis 
had  become  known  as  Moll  Davis,  and  had  broken  bounds 
^tboat  any  mock-ceremony.  This  Miss  Davis,  splendid  in 
ooffstg  and  dancing,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as  she 
•as  to  rise  the  highest  in  a  certain  kind  of  celebrity,  of  all 
the  actresses  in  Davenant's  theatre.  At  the  head  of  those 
ID  Killigrew's  at  first  were  the  two  Marshalls,  or  at  all  events 
^he  elder,  Ann  Marshall,  who  was  great  in  tragic  parts. 
*hey  were  the  daughters  of  Stephen  Marshall,  the  famous 
'^nsbytcrian  divine  and  Smectymnuan,  and  had  inherited 
•Onething  of  their  father's  energy  and  ability,  applying  it 
^w,  brave  girls  t  in  an  occupation  he  had  never  foreseen  for 
tliem  when  he  looked  his  last  upon  them  from  his  duath-bed. 
Mrs.  or  Miss  Corey,  Miss  or  Mrs.  Hughes,  Miss  Boutell,  and 
In.  Knepp,  the  last  of  whom  was  married,  and  was  an  inti- 
'Oate  actjnaintance  of  Pepys  and  his  wife,  were  all  thought 
Rood  in  light  or  comic  parts.  Not  till  1664  were  they  eclipsed 
la  inch  parts  by  a  new  comer.  Then  it  was  that  the  world 
^ftt  heard  of  a  strange,  wild,  bewitching,  kind-hearted  crea- 
*'>re,  called  Nell  Gwynn,  bom  one  knows  not  where,  and 
"fooght  up  one  need  not  inquire  how.  From  selling  oranges 
'O  the  pit  of  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  she  bad  been  promoted  to 
^  stage  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  or  more  probably  seventeen  ; 
tbd  thenceforward  the  chief  applauses  io  that  theatre  were 
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divided  between  her  and  Ann  Marsliall.  Nelly  was  irre- 
sistible in  comic  and  witty  parts,  while  the  statelier  Marshall 
still  shone  in  tragedy^. 

At  first,  of  course,  both  theatres  had  to  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  old  plays.     It  is  significant  of  the  increased  demand 
for  such  immediately  after  the  Restoration  to  find  the  book- 
seller Humphrey  Moseley  on  the  alert  to  turn  to  aocount  such 
dramatic  copyrights  as  he  already  possessed^  or  saw  means  of 
acquiring.     In  one  registration  of  his  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  of  the  date  June  29,  1660,  he  enters  as 
his  property,  in  addition  to  all  the  unpublished  remains  of 
Suckling,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  old  plays,  including  ihiee 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ten  by  Massinger,  three  by  Glap- 
thome,  one  by  Shakerly  Marmion,  two  by  Chapman,  three  by 
Ford,  two  by  Rowley,  two  by  Decker,  and  three  which  he 
attributes  to  Shakespeare  under  these  titles — TAe  Historj  of 
King  Stephen^  Buke  Humphrey ^  a  tragedy,  and  Iphis  and  lamUA, 
or  a  Marriage  without  a  Man^  a  comedy.     From  Moseley*i 
stock,  in  fact,  or  printed  stock  in  other  hands,  or  stock  in 
manuscript  form,  Killigrew  and  Davenant  could  choose  playi 
for   performance   from  week  to  week.     Naturally,  however, 
industry  in  dramatic  production  had  revived  with  the  theatres 
themselves.     Accordingly,  not  only  did  Killigrew  and  Dave- 
nant republish  former  pieces  of  their  own,  to  take  their  chance 
among  the  older  plays  of  the  dead  dramatists  ;  but  entirely 
new  plays,  some  of  them  by  entirely  new  hands,  began  soon 
to  insert  themselves  in  the  series. 

With  the  help  of  Pepys's  Diary  and  other  recoils,  it  would 
be  possible  even  now  to  present  the  reader  with  the  series 
complete  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  plays,  old  and 
new  together,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred,  known  i^ 
have  been  produced  in  London,  at  Killigrew's  theatre  or  »^ 
Davenant's,  or  elsewhere  in  some  cases,  in  the  seven  years 
between  August  1660  and  August  1667.     That  will  not  be 

1  Genest,  Vol.  I.,  with  help  from  pas-  edition  of  Davenant's  Dramatic  ^'^'^ 

sages  in  Pepys ;  Cunningham's  Louilon ;  1872) ;  and  Memoir  of  John  WilsO".  °I 

Doran's     Their    lSIaje»iit's*    Servants ;  the    same    editors    (prefixed  to  tb*^ 

Memoir  of  Davenant  by  Messrs.  Maid-  edition  of  the  Works  of  that  draio*^^^ 

meut   and   Logan    (prefixed    to    their  1874). 
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pected ;  but  here  are  a  few  dated  glimpses,  chiefly  from 
pys,  of  the  ongoings  in  the  K.  T.,  or  King's  or  Killigrew's 
leatre,  and  the  D.  T.,  or  the  Duke's  or  Davenant's,  through 
at  period : — 

Nov.  1660 :  Hie  Beggar  a  Btish,  a  comedy  (Beaumont  and 
etcher) :  K.  T.  in  Yere  Street,  opened  that  month,  '^  the  finest 
kyhouse,  I  belieye,  that  ever  was  in  England,"  says  Pepys.  He 
jt  saw  "  one  Moone,"  i.  e.  Mohim,  acting  in  this  play,  Nov.  20, 
rho  is  said  to  be  the  best  actor  in  the  world,  lately  come  over 
^th  the  King." 

Jan.  1660-61  :  Epicene,  or  the  Sileivt  Woman,  a  comedy  (Ben 
nson)  :  K.  T.  in  Vere  Street.  "Among  other  things  here,"  says 
$pys,  "Kynaston  the  boy  had  the  good  turn  to  appear  in  three 
ihapes :  first,  as  a  poor  woman  in  ordinary  clothes,  to  please 
Kiorose ;  then  in  fine  clothes,  as  a  gallant,  and  in  them  was  clearly 
;he  prettiest  woman  in  the  whole  house ;  and  lastly  as  a  man, 
md  then  likewise  did  appear  the  handsomest  man  in  the  house." 
Feb.  1660-61 :  The  Changeling,  a  tragedy  (Middleton) :  D.  T.  in 
ockpit.  "  It  takes  exceedingly,"  says  Pepys  ;  who  adds  "  I  see 
the  gallants  do  begin  to  be  tired  with  the  vanity  and  pride  of  the 
theatre  actors,  who  are  indeed  grown  very  proud  and  rich." 

Sept.  1661  :  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  comedy  (Ben  Jonson) :  K.  T. 
1  Vere  Street.  Pepys,  who  saw  the  play  on  the  7th,  notes  that  it 
tBd  not  been  performed  for  forty  years :  **  it  being  so  satirical 
'against  Puritanism,  they  durst  not  till  now;  which  is  strange 
%ey  should  already  dare  to  do  it,  and  the  King  do  countenance 
*  it"  His  Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  Mrs.  Palmer  were  present ; 
'which  was  great  content,"  says  Pepys,  "  and  indeed  I  can  never 
"enough  admire  her  beauty." 

Nov.  1661 :  The  Bondman  (Massinger)  :  D.  T.  in  Opera  House. 
Betterton  "the  best  actor  in  the  world"  thought  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pepys. 

Sept.  1662  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream :  K.  T.  in  Vere  Street. 
"Which  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  shall  ever  again,"  says  the 
weverent  Pepys,  "  for  it  is  the  most  insipid  ridiculous  play  that 
"erer  I  saw  in  my  life." 

I'eh.  1662-3  :  First  performance  of  Tlie  Wild  Gallant,  a  comedy, 
*^en'8  first  play  :  K.  T.  in  Vere  Street.  Pepys,  who  saw  it  on 
«e  23rd,  reports  very  badly.     "  It  was  ill  acted,  the  King  did  not 

wein  pleased  at  all,  the  whole  play,  nor  anybody  else ;  my  lady 

^^emaine  was  all  worth  seeing  to-night,  and  little  Stewart." 
.  Jnnel663:  7%e  Comwi«ee,  a  comedy  (Sir  Robert  Howard) :  K.T. 
ni  Dmry  Lane.     "  To  the  Royal  Theatre,"  writes  Pepys  under  date 
J^  12th  of  this  month,  "  and  there  saw  The  Committee,  a  merry  but 
^ {different  play;  only  Lacy's  part,  an  Irish  footman,  is  beyond 

*"">gination.    There  I  saw  my  Lord  Falconbridge,  and  his  lady, 
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"  my  Lady  Mary  Cromwell,  who  looks  as  well  as  I  have  known  her, 
"  and  well  clad  ;  but,  when  the  house  began  to  fill,  she  put  on  her 
**  vizard,  and  so  kept  it  on  all  the  play."  Lattle  wonder !  One  hardly 
expected  to  find  Cromwell's  daughter  in  the  King's  theatre  at  all ; 
but  she  may  well  have  kept  her  mask  on  when  the  play  was  each  a 
pointedly  anti-Puritan  one  as  this.  All  through,  people  must  have 
been  looking  at  her  to  see  how  she  in  particular  took  Uie  jests;  e.g. 
when  Mrs.  Day  says  to  her  husband,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Sequestrations,  "  By  briDging  this  to  pass,  husband,  we 
shall  secure  ourselves  if  the  King  should  come ;  you'll  be  hanged 
else." 

Jan.  1663-4 :  TJve  Indiom  Queen,  a  tragedy  (Sir  Bobert  Howard, 
assisted  by  Dryden) :  K.  T.  in  Drury  Lane.  The  play  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  attracted  crowds.  ''  A  most  pleasant  show  and  beyond 
"  my  expectation/'  says  Pepys  of  it ;  "  the  play  good,  but  spoilt  by  the 
"  rhyme,  wliich  breaks  the  sense.  But,  above  my  expectation  most, 
''  the  eldest  Marshall  did  do  her  part  most  excellently  well  as  I  ever 
"  heard  woman  in  my  life." — Dryden's  own  second  play,  a  tragi- 
comedy, called  The  Rived  Ladies,  was  produced  about  the  sanie 
time  in  the  same  theatre,  though  Pepys  did  not  see  it  till  the 
following  August,  when  he  thought  it  "  a  very  innocent  and  most 
"  pretty  witty  play." 

June  1664  :  Henry  V  (not  Shakespeare's,  but  by  the  Earl  of 
Orrery) :  D.  T.  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Pepys's  account  of 
the  play  is  enthusiastic.  "  A  most  noble  play,  writ  by  my  Lord 
Orrery,"  he  says ;  "  wherein  Betterton,  Harris,  and  lanthe's  parts 
**  most  incomparably  wrote  and  done,  and  the  whole  play  the  most 
"  full  of  heights  and  raptures  of  wit  and  sense  that  ever  I  heard." 

April  1665  :  Mustaphay  a  tragedy  (the  Earl  of  Orrery):  D. T. in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  "  All  the  pleasure  of  the  play,"  says  Pepys, 
**  was  the  King  and  my  lady  Castlemaine  were  there  ;  and  pretty 
**  witty  Nell  of  the  King's  house,  and  the  younger  MarshaJl,  sat 
"  next  us,  which  pleased  me  mightily."  These  two  actresses  were 
in  the  audience  on  the  occasion. 

—  About  this  time  was  produced  at  the  K.  T.  in  Prury  Iiui« 
Dryden's  third  play,  a  tragedy,  77*6  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conr 
qvsat  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  :  being  the  sequel  of  the  India* 
Queen.  It  was  the  first  thoroughly  successful  play  of  Dryden,  and 
established  his  reputation. 

Intemiption  of  eighteen  months  by  the  Great  Plague  and  Great 
Fire : — Dryden's  Indian  Emperor  at  the  King's  Theatre  and  Orrery's 
Mustapha  at  the  Duke's,  were  the  plays  principally  running  wben, 
in  May  1655,  the  Plague    brought  horror  into  London,  theatre- 
going  ceased,  and  the  theatres  were  shut  up.     Even  after  the  snW- 
dence  of  the  Plague  in  the  winter  of  1665-6  there  was  no  hurry  to 
resume  stage-amusements.     Li  March  1666,  when  the  vast  mortality  I 
was  over,  and   the  town  had  again   filled,  the  theatres  remaind' 
closed.      On  the  19th  of  that  month   Pepys   visited   the  Kio^s 
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%eatre  at  Drory  Lane  out  of  curiosity.     "  All  in  dirt/'  he  reports, 

they  heiug  altering  of  the  stage  to  make  it  wider;   but  Gk>d 

knows  when  they  will  begin  to  act  again.     But  my  business  here 

was  to  see  the  inside  of  the  stage,  and  all  the  tiring-rooms  and 

machines ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.     But  to  see 

their  clothes  and  the  various  sorts,  and  what  a  mixture  of  things 

there  was, — here  a  wooden  leg,  there  a  ruff,  here  a  hobby-horse, 

there  a  crown, — would  make  a  man  split  himself  with  laughing ; 

and  particularly  Lacy's   wardrobe   and   Shatterel's.      But   then 

again  to  think  how  fine  they  show  on  the  stage  by  candle-light, 

and  how  poor  things  they  are  to  look  at  near  at  hand,  is  not 

pleasant  at  all."     Months  more  passed ;  and,  the  Great  Fire  of 

September  1666  having  added  new  desolation,  it  was  not  till  the 

ist  week  in  November  1666  that  the  public  theatres  were  effectu- 

lly  again  at  work. 

Feb.  1666-7  :   The  Chances,  a  comedy  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Itered    by  the   Duke   of  Buckingham):    K.  T.  in   Drury  Lane. 

'  A  good  play,  and  the  actors  most  good  in  it,"  says  Fepys,  *'  and 

'  pretty  to  hear  Knepp  sing  in  the  play  very  properly  *  AH  night 

'  I  weep ' ;  and  sung  it  admirably.     The  whole  play  pleases  me 

well,  and  most  of  all  the  sight  of  many  fiaie  ladies ;  among  others^ 

'  my  Lady  Castlemaine  and  Mrs.  Middleton  :  the  latter  of  the  two 

'  hath  also  a  very  excellent  face  and  body^  I  think.     And  so  home 

in'  the  dark,  over  the  ruins,  with  a  link." 

March  1667  :  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi-comedy 

")ryden):  K.  T.  in  Drury  Lane. — This  is  Dryden's  fourth  play, 

-  his  fifth  if  we  include  his  share  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  Indian 

teen, — Pepys's  account  of  the  performance  (March  2)  is  as  fol- 

vs : — '*  Aher  dinner  with  my  wife  to  the  Kling's  house  to  see 

^  Maiden  Queen,  a  new  play  of  Dryden  s,  mightily  commended 

>r  the  regularity  of  it  and  the  strain  and  wit ;  and  the  truth 

there  is  a  comical  part  done  by  Nell,  which  is  *  Plorimel,'  that 

never  can  hope  ever  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or 

>man.     The  King  and  Duke  of  York  were  at  the  play.     But  so 

Bat  performance  of  a  comical  part  was  never,  I  believe,  in  the 

rid  as  Nell  do  this ;  —  both  as  a  mad  girl ;  then,  most  and  best 

all,  when  she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant,  and  hath  the 

ions  and  carriage  of  a  spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any 

I  have.     It  makes  me,  I  confess,  admire  her."     Pepys  paw  the 

vgain  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  :   *'  which  indeed  the 

i  I  see,"  he  then  notes,  "  the  more  I  like ;  and  is  an  excellent 

and  so  done  by  Nell  her  merry  part  as  cannot  be  better  done 

iture." — ^The  King  also  was  very  much  disposed  to  admire 

but  her  promotion  to  semi -royalty  had  yet  to  come. 

•ryden's  first  and  unsuccessful  play.  The  Wild  Gallant,  re- 

t  the  K.  T.  in  Di-ury  Jjane,  considerably  altered,  and  with 

orologue   and  new  epilogue.     The  success  of  his  Maiden 

id  emboldened  him  to  that  experiment. 
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Aug.  1667 :  Dry  den's  ^iV  Martin  Mar -All,  or  tJie  Feigned  In" 
nocence,  a  comedy :  D.  T.  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Dryden,  having 
hitherto  written  only  for  the  King's  theatre,  had  preferred  not 
giving  his  name  at  once  for  this  play  at  the  Duke's ;  but  (save  in 
so  far  as  he  may  have  used  a  version  of  Moli^re's  L'EUmrdi  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  it  was  wholly  his  own — ^the  fifth  of  his 
dramas,  or  the  sixth  if  we  include  his  share  in  Th^  Indian  Queen. 
The  play  was  most  successful.  ''It  is  the  most  entire  piece  of 
"  mirth,"  says  Pepys,  ''  a  complete  farce  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
"  that  certainly  was  ever  writ.  I  never  laughed  so  in  all  my  Ufe, 
"  and  at  very  good  wit  therein,  not  fooling." 

—  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor  revived  at  the  King's  theal^e  in 
Drury  Lane,  to  balance  the  attraction  of  his  new  play  at  the  other 
house.     Pepys  was  at  the  King's  house  on  the  22nd ;  "  where  I 
**  find  Nell  come  again/'  he  says,  "  which  I  am  glad  of,  but  was  most 
''infinitely  displeased  with  her  being  put  to  act  the  Emperor's 
"  daughter,  which  is  a  great  and  serious  part,  which  she  does  most 
"  basely."     To  explain  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  about  a 
month  before,  Nelly  had  gone  to  live  with  Lord  Buckhurst,  aod 
had  signified  her  intention  of  retiring  from  the  stage  altogether. 
There  had  been  a  quarrel,  however;   and  Nelly  had  come  back, 
moneyless,  and  decidedly  under  a  cloud  for  the  moment    Lord 
Buckhurst  was  saying  dreadful  things  of  her ;  the  actor  Hart,  ber 
former  admirer,  now  hated  her ;  even  Lady  Castlemaine,  who  had 
been  her  great  friend,  had  thrown  her  off;  there  was  a  genenil 
agreement  to  neglect  her.     It  could  not  last  long,  and  she  was  to 
bewitch  them  all  again.     The  spirit  of  the  little  thing,  it  appean. 
had  risen  in  her  temporaiy  adversity.     It  was  about  this  time,  at 
all  events,  that  she  had  an  encounter  of  wits  in  the  green-room, 
with  her  fellow-actress  Beck  Marshall.     That  lady,  with  the  rest, 
having  upbraided  Nelly  with  the  Lord  Buckhurst  affair,  Nelly's 
retort   was   that,    though    she   was    not   "  a    presbyter's  praying 
daughter,"  but  had  been  brought  up  in  very  bad  society,  "  filliofi 
out  strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen,"  yet  she  had  a  right  to  cot^r 
aider  herself  the  more  virtuous  courtesan  of  the  two  *. 

Who  does  not  feel  the  charm  of  such  glimpses?  Wh»* 
a  world  of  pleasure,  long  unnecessarily  withheld,  had  beeo 
restored  in  the  reopened  theatres,  each  with  its  boxes,  pi^> 
and  galleries,  where  a  thousand  people  or  so  could  sit  every 
evening,  from  about  three  o'clock  till  nine,  seeing  and  hearing 
a  play  of  Shakespeare's  once  more,  or  any  later  Elizabeths 
comedy  or  tragedy,  or  whatever  else  of  newer  sorts  might  W 
produced  by  living  talent ! 

^  Genest  aud  Pepys,  with  references  to  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  Works  ^ 
Christie's  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems. 
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Charlee  preferred  Comedy  and  Farce  to  Tragiedy,  and  re- 
commended the  drsmatieta  about  hiB  Court  to  take  their  plots 
for  farces  and  comedies  from  the  recent  or  contemporary  conti- 
nental drama,  bat  above  all  from  the  Spanish.    Royal  influence, 
therefore,  may  have  bad  something  to  do  with  the  undoubted 
fact  of  the  preponderance  of  comedy  and  farce  in  the  drama  of 
the  Restoration,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the 
Restoration  comedies  and  farces  were  copies,  or  even  transla- 
tions, of  ITrench  and  Spanish  originals.     An  importation  of 
foreign  literary  tastes,  and  especially  of  French  literary  tastes, 
«as,  however,  almost  a  neeeasaiy  incident  of  the  Restoration. 
Many  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
including  some  of  the  first  aristocratic  contributors   to  the 
Bestoration  drama,  had  been  long  resident  in  France,  and  had 
■aiaired  French  habits  in  literary  matters  during  their  exile, 
M  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  current   French  literature. 
The«e  brought   their  knowledge  and   their  acquired  tastes 
L      l»ck  with  them  to  England,  and   so  assisted  in  that  sab- 
■titatioD  of  the  French  influence  for  the  older  Italian,  as  the 
ftnmount  foreign  influence  in  English  literature,  which  our 
tatorians  agree   in   dating   from   the   reign  of  Charles  II. 
Nevertheless,  in  essentials,  the  English  comedy  of  the  Restora- 
BOQ  remained  still  English,     Moli^re,  whose  dramatic  activity 
wb^un  in  1653  and  who  lived  till  1673,  was  known,  re- 
ined to,  quoted,  trandated  in  parts,  and  pill^^ed   from  at 
^euuie ;  but  much  of  him,  and  the  best  of  him,  could  not  be 
tiuuTerred.     In  the  humorous  coarseness  of  the  native  English 
^ices  and  comedies  of  the  B«storatian,  or  even  of  those  that 
Voli^  su^ested,  there  is  little  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  his 
wit  and  gaiety.     So,  though  there  were  translations   from 
Uoreto,  Calderon,  and  other  contemporary  Spanish  dramatists, 
■nd  plots  for  English  comedies  were  &eely  borrowed  from 
tbem  or  from  their  Spanish  predecessors,  the  e&ect  was  but 
raperficial.    In  body  and  in  spirit  the  English  comedy  of  the 
Bestoration  retained  its  characteristic  nationality'.     Among 

'  On  th«    Spanish    and    French    in-  where,  benides  imlepnident  diacufaioii 

,    tatares  od  the  En|;1iAh  Drams  of  the  of  the  subject,  there  is  a.  valuable  ax- 

I    Bntontion  Me  Frofenwr  Ward's  Enff'  cumulation  of  facts  in  the  teit  and  in 

H^  Iniiiaalie  Liltia>iue,U.  tm—llH;  the  footnotes. 
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the  most  chancteristic  <X  the  Bestoiatioa  eomedMB  aD  in  d 
one  might  name  Cowlej-'s  Catter  rf  Votemtat  Stnat,  Sir  Bobart 
Howard's  CommitUe,  Killigtww's  Pano^$  Wed^t^,  and  iMef* 
Old  Troop  and  his  Samuy  tke  Scot.     WhOe  all  Um  in  wpm 
in  being  distinctlj  anti-Puritan  in  thema  and  iediBf,  tfc* 
cleverest  of  the  five  are  HowaidV  and  I^cj'a.     Rmt  Ca*iriff 
had  rather  failed  to  pleaae  the  Court  hj  hit  ncaat  at  maM 
play  of  his  under  the  new  name  of  Tke  Cutter,  and  had  in  &et 
produced  an  absord,  fll-tempeted  thing,  coarsdy  wofdod,  and 
atterljr  onwortlijr  of  his  g«uns.    'Rien  ia  more  of  real  da- 
meter  and  real  hatnoor  in  Howard's  CeatautUe,  with  Ini  rf 
coorseneaa,  and  indeed  hardly  any.     Lacy'a  Old  A09,  with 
mach  stir  and  humour  in  it,  ia  incredibly  ccane  in  ii>  pltt 
and  ite  langnage ;  his  Sawnef  He  8cid,  a  new  vernmi  of  tki 
Taming  of  tke  Shrew,  ia  coarse  only  in   the  incidental  ei- 
pressioDS  of  the  impertarbable  Sawney  himself,  in  a  ditlcf^ 
meant  foi  Scotch  of  the  Aberdeen  variety,  though  these  in 
startling    enough.     Killigrew's   Partonf   Wedding    is   sioiplf 
abominable.     It    was   one   of  eleven   plays    he    had   writfca 
abroad,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  only  comic  piece  of  bi» 
he  ventured  to  try  even  on  hb  own  stage.    He  did  his  utaio* 
for  its  bestiality  by  having  it  acted  wholly  by  women. 

Though  Comedy  was  in  the  ascendant,  there  did  not  usee 
to  be  a  demand,  of  coune,  for  something  that  could  be  called 
Tragedy.  Not  only  were  tragedies  or  tragi -comedies  of  Sh»ifr- 
speare,  Beaumont  and  FlclchcT,  Massinger,  Shirley,  and  otbtf 
old  dramatists  occasionally  revived ;  there  were  also  some  stay 
attempts  on  the  part  of  new  authors  to  produce  fresh  tragedit* 
on  the  traditional  Elizabethan  model,  with  the  customaiy  QSC 
of  blank  verse,  wholly  or  mainly,  for  the  dialogue.  But  the 
peculiar  tragic  drama  of  the  Restoration  was  one  of  a  a<*' 
kind,  bred  by  the  conditions  of  the  Reetoratiun  itself,  wd 
belonging  exclusively,  we  may  say,  to  that  particular  period 
of  English  literature.  This  was  the  so-called  Heroic  Phj  ot 
Tragedy  of  Rhymed  Seelamaiioa. 

The  Heroic  Piny  was  a  combination  of  several  novelties.  In 
the  first  place,  it  proceeded  on  a  new  notion  that  had  crept  into 
the  literary  mind  of  Europe  as  to  what  constitutes  the  poetical 
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or  ideal  in  matter.     One  may  trace  the  phenomenon  as  far 

back  as  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia.      In   that   pastoral 

romaDce,  or  romance  pastoral  and  heroic,  if  I  may  trust  to 

my  own  recollection  of  it,  we  are  introduced,  at  first,  to  two 

shepherds,  Strephon  and  Claius,  in  a  Greek  island,  both  in 

love  with  the  beautiful  shepherdess  Urania ;  and,  aa  we  read 

on,  we  find  a  Masidoms,  a  Firocles,  a  Kalander,  and  other 

Arcadians,  till  the  story  expands  itself,  "  bringing  in  kin^  and 

"queens,  and  the  war  between  the  Lacedfemonians  and  the 

"  Helots,  and  leading  to  combats  in  armour,  new  friendships 

"and  jealonsies,  many  adventures  and  surprises,  song^  and 

"vdiloquies  of  lovers,  and  extremely  high-flown   conversa- 

"tiona."     This   kind   of  idea!,  a   bastard  prose-cognate   of 

Spenser's  wondrous  Fastoralism  and  Arthurianism    in  verse, 

■nd  barely  tolerable  even  from  the  fine  hands  of  Sidney,  had 

Mppeared,    with   de^penerate  features,  in   those  voluminous 

ftenoli  heroic  romances  of  Gomberville,  CalprenMe,  Georges 

de  Scndfiri,  Madeleine  de  Scnd^ri,  and  others,  which  were  the 

flight  and  torture  of  French  readers  between  1650  and  1660, 

tttheycame  out  in  instalments,  and  of  English  readers  also  in 

hudstions  of  the  successive  instalments.      The  heroes  and 

nennnes  were  Pharamonds,   Cleopatras,   Mustaphas,  Bassas, 

'^•nndrae,  or  other  kings,  queens,  and  warriors  of  historical 

w  qnaei-historical    names ;    you   were   supposed   to   be   on 

■"■torical   ground,   and   among   Greeks,   Romans,   or  Turks 

■"i  other    orientals ;   and  yet  you   were  nowhere   on    this 

I     *rth  as  it  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  but  in  an  impossible 

'*)>d  of  et«mal  fighting  and  love-making,   bombazine   gal- 

■(■■tiy  and  muslin    magniloquence.       As   far   as    was   con- 

"tent  with  the  briefer  space  and  the  dramatic  form,  it  was 

"lis  kind  of  ideal  world  that  was  assumed  for  the  purposes  of 

tte  new  English  Heroic  Tragedy.      There  must   be  kingly 

{Wnonages,  and  their  wars,  battles,  and  sieges  ;  but  the  ladies 

fi)r  whom  they  languish  must  be  on  the  stage  to  the  battle's 

edge  and  the  cannon's  mouth,  inspiring  the  feats  of  valour,  or 

ieading  to  the  truces  and  treaties,  and  the  real  business  must 

be  the  love-making.      Now,  as  in  such  "  love  and  honour  " 

Ai'stoiies  the  tendency  necessarily  was  to  incessant  rhetoric  in 
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expression  of  those  sentiments,  there  resulted  a  seoond  differ- 
ence of  the  heroic  play  from  the  old  English  tragedy^  in  the 
subordination    of  character,   thought,   and    even   action,  to 
declamation.     The  declamation  might  run  to  sonorous  ex- 
travagance and  still  be  only  in  keeping  with   the  matter. 
And  80,  what  with  the  natural  instinct  of  the  imreal  kind  of 
matter  which  composed  the  heroic  plays  to  seek  refuge  and 
justification  in  verse  of  the  most  artificial  kind,  and  what  with 
the  special  fitness  of  rhyme  as  a  trick  of  emphasis  in  declama- 
tory dialogue,   there   came  to  be   that  third  peculiarity  of 
this  class  of  plays  which  was  the  most  obvious  of  all  and 
occasioned  most  comment.     Abandoning  the  law  or  tradition 
which,  since  the  beginnings  of  the  great  Elizabethan  drama, 
had  prescribed  blank  verse,  or  blank  verse  with  the  right  of 
rhyme  now  and  then,  as  the  proper  language  for  tragedies, 
histories,  and   serious  plays  generally,  the  new  heroic  play 
reverted  boldly  to  the  rhymed  verse  which  had  previooslj 
claimed  possession  of  all  English  poetrv  whatsoever,  dramatdc 
or  non-dramatic.  ^      ^M^^^ 

In  nothing  was  the  French  influence  on  the  English  litera- 
ture of  the  Restoration  more  specifically  visible  than  in  this 
revolt  from  the  established  English  custom  of  blank  verse  for 
the  drama.  Since  1635,  when  Corneille  produced  his  first 
tragedy,  the  classic  French  drama  had  come  fully  into  being 
in  the  successive  masterpieces  of  that  author,  followed  by  some 
of  Moli^re's  in  comedy ;  precisely  in  those  pre-Restoration 
years  when  the  English  national  drama  was  extinct  or  in 
abeyance,  this  classical  French  drama  of  Corneille  and  Moliere 
was  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  literature  of  Europe ;  and 
the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  as  all  the  world  noted,  and  such  of 
the  comedies  of  Moliere  as  were  in  verse  at  all,  were  systemati- 
cally in  rhyme.  The  contagion  had  spread  into  Italy,  where 
there  had  appeared,  in  1655,  a  discourse  by  an  eminent  Italian 
critic  recommending  rhymed  verse  only  as  proper  for  tragedy. 
Nor  could  England  avoid  the  effects.  In  1658  and  1659,just 
when  Corneille  had  produced  all  his  best  tragedies,  and  was 
employing  his  decaying  powers  in  the  composition  of  those 
critical  essays  in  which  he  expounded  his  notions  of  the  drama 
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in  general,  tragedy  in  particular,  and  the  law  of  the  three 
dramatic  unities,  his  name  and  authority  had  come  to  be  of  no 
small  consequence  in  England.    When  the  Drama  was  revived 
in  England^  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  it  came  there- 
fore to  be  a  very  natural  question  whether  the  old  Elizabethan 
style  of  blank  verse  should  be  resumed  for  plays,  or  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  conform  to  the  French  example  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Moli^re.    The  decision,  with  some  at  least,  was  that, 
with  all  respect  for  Shakespeare  and  the  other  Elizabethans, 
tragedies  and  serious  plays^  and  especially  the  kind  of  play 
called  the  heroic,  ought  certainly  to  be  written  in   rhyme. 
The  peculiar  rhymed  verse  of  the  French  dramas,  however, 
being  those  Alexandrines  or  Iambic  senarian  couplets  which 
had  never  been  very  popular  in  England,  and  could  hardly 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  English  ear,  it  was  voted  that  the 
old  English  decasyllabic  couplet^  familiar  and  common  since 
Chaucer's  time,  and  occasional  in  the  English   drama  itself 
hitherto^  should  be  the  verse  of  the   new  English   drama. 
Hence  the  rule  of  so  called  rhyming  heroics  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  English  heroic  play.     Stilly  even  with  this  deviation 
from  the  strict  French  fashion,  the  English  heroic  plays,  from 
their  first  introduction,  were  regarded  as  direct  derivatives 
from  Comeille  and  the  French.     "  Corneille,  the  great  dra- 
"  matic  author  of  France,  wonderfully  applauded  by  the  present 
"age,  both  among  his  own  countrymen  and  our   Frenchly 
"  affected  English,"  is  the  phrase  of  a  contemporary  English 
cntic,  who  also  expressly   refers   more   than   once   to  "  the 
^^^ch  way  of  continual  rhyme  and  interlarding  of  history 
^th  adscititious  love  and  honour  "  as  the  characteristics  of 
tt^e  English  heroic  play  ^. 

Ab  the  English  heroic  rhyming  tragedy  was  an  invention 
^  importation  of  Davenant's  revived  Laureateship,  so  part  of 
^he  credit  of  it,  such  as  it  was,  might  have  been  claimed  by 
^venant  himself.  His  operatic  drama  of  The  Siege  of  Rhodes , 
the  first  part  of  which  was  produced  in  1656,  and  also  to  some 

*  IVofeswr    Henry    Morley's    First  476  ;  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poetnrum  of 

SkeUh  of  English  LUerature,  pp.  633-t  1675,  Articles  CormilU,  Earl  of  Orrery, 

(f  rery  Inmiooiui  passage  on  Cornell  le's  and  Dry  den, 
oilaeDce) ;  Ward's  Drain,  Lit.  II.  473— 
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extent  his  two  operatic  pieces,  The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru  and  The  History  of  Sir  Francis  Brake^  likewise  prodaoed 
under  the  Protectorate,  are  in  the  approved  "  love  and  honoiir  " 
vein  of  the  heroic  play,  and  are  written  in  rhjmed  heroics, 
intermixed  with  rhyming  lyric  stanzas.     Davenant,  however, 
had  been  forced  into  this  rhyming  style  of  heroic  declamation 
by  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  at  the  time.     It  was  not  the 
regular  drama  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  revive  in  London 
under  Oliver,  but  only  the  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment he  called  an  opera,  telling  the  story  in  recitative,  and 
filling   out  the   rest   with    song,    instrumental    music,  and 
pageant  ;  and  each  of  the  pieces  of  his  we  have  named  ooght 
to  be  regarded  therefore  rather  as  a  libretto  for  an  operatie 
performance  than  as  a  drama  proper.     They  are  very  good 
and  careful  in  that  kind,  far  better  than  the  wording,  whether 
recitative  or  song,  provided  for  most  operas  now  ;  but  there  i« 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  for  the  regular  drama,  had  thst 
been  permissible,  Davenant  would  have  persisted  in  his  alli- 
ance to  the  Elizabethan  method. 

The  introduction  of  the  rhymed  heroic  tragedy  upon  tie 
English  stage  may  be  attributed  more  properly,  therefore,  \fi 
another  person.     This  was  our  old  friend,  Roger  Boyle,  Lori 
Broghill,  now  Earl  of  Orrery.     There  must  have  been  a  con- 
stitutional proclivity  in  this  member  of  the  Boyle  family  \fi 
the  heroic  or  "  love  and  honour  "  species  of  fiction ;  for  one  of 
the  celebrated  books  of  the  Protectorate  had  been  Lord  Brog- 
hill's  heroic    prose-romance,    Parfheuissa^   of    which  several 
portions  had  appeared,  at  intervals,  before  the   Restoration, 
though  it  had  not  then  been  completed.    Retaining  his  liking 
for  this  style  of  the  poetic,  but  taking  to  the  dramatic  form  of 
authorship  after  the  Restoration,  Orrery  had  written,  between 
1660  and  1665,  at  least  three  heroic  rhyming  plays,  The  Blaci 
Prince,  The  History  of  Henry  the  F'\fth,  and  Must-apha^  the  Soi 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,      The  last  two  had  been  acted  at 
Davenant's  theatre ;  and  the  Tragedy  of  Mustapha  in  particuW, 
the  subject  of  which  was  suggeste<l  by  Davenant 's  Siege  oj 
Rhodes,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  successful  and  frequently 
repeated  thing  in  the  shape  of  tragedy  on  the  English  stage 
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between  1663  and  1665.  The  opening  of  the  first  act  will  be 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  verse.  The  scene  is  Solyman^s 
camp  with  his  pavilion  : — 

Uttstan,    What  influence,  mighty  Sultan,  rules  the  day 
And  stops  your  course  where  glory  leads  the  way  ] 
Th'  Hungarian  armies  hasten  ^m  the  field, 
And  Buda  waits  for  your  approach  to  yield; 
Yet  you  seem  doubtful  what  you  are  to  do, 
And  torn  from  triumphs  when  they  follow  you. 

Pyrrhus.     We  at  the  sun's  one  moment's  rest  should  more 
Admire  than  at  his  glorious  course  before. 
Olory,  like  time,  progression  does  require : 
When  it  does  cease  t'  advance  it  does  expire. 

Solyman,     You  both  mistake.     My  glory  is  the  cause 
That  in  my  conquest  I  have  made  a  pause. 
Whilst  Hungary  did  powerful  foes  aiford 
I  thought  her  ruin  worthy  of  my  sword ; 
Bat  now  the  war  does  seem  too  low  a  thing 
Against  a  momning  Queen  and  infant  King. 
PyrrhnSy  it  will  unequal  seem  in  me 
To  conquer  and  then  blush  at  victory  ^ 

The  Earl  of  Orrery's  rank,  and  his  acquired  reputation  both 
in  state  and  in  war,  recommended  the  new  style  of  the  heroic 
rhyming  drama.  One  of  the  first  to  follow  him  in  the  practice 
was  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whose  rhymed  tragedy  of  TAe  Indian 
Queen^  in  which  he  was  assisted  to  an  unknown  extent  by 
Biyden,  was  produced  with  much  success  at  the  King's  theatre 
early  in  1664,  and  was  published,  together  with  his  two 
comedies,  and  another  tragedy  called  TAe  Vestal  Virgin^  in 
1665.  Sir  BK)bert,  however,  was  not  an  absolute  convert  to 
the  theory  of  rhyme  only  for  the  serious  drama.  His  other 
^"•gedy,  The  Vestal  Virgin,  is  partly  in  rhyme  and  partly  in 
hlank  verse ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  containing  his 
four  plays^  where  he  distinctly  refers  to  "  the  dispute  between 
**inany  ingenious  persons  whether  verse  in  rhime  or  verse 
**  without  the  sound  (which  may  be  called  blank  verse,  though 
**a  hard  expression)  is  to  be  preferred,"  he  ventures  on  the 
(pinion  that,  upon  the  whole,  rhyme  is  "  proper  for  a  poem  or 
eapj  of  verses/'  but  *'  unnatural "  for  a  drama,  inasmuch  as  it 

1  Ward's  Dram,  Lit  II.  492—495;   and  Ilemngman's  1669  edition  of  OiTcry's 
ffemr^.  the  Fifth  and  Muetapfui. 
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would  seem  strange  "  when  a  servant  is  called  or  a  door  bid 
be  shut  in  rhyme  ^." 

In  the  preface  to  The  Usurper^  a  tragedy  by  Sir  Robert's 
brother^  the  Honourable  Edward  Howard,  which  was  acted  at 
the  King's  theatre  in  or  before  1667,  that  member  of  the  clever 
Howard  family  also  declares  his  general  preference  for  blank 
verse  in  plays.     The  tragedy  itself,  accordingly,  is  in  a  kind 
of  limping  blank  verse.     Though  of  little  or  no  merit,  it  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  theme.     Damocles^  the  nsurper 
in  the  play,  is  clearly  Cromwell ;  his  son  Dionysius  is  Bichard 
Cromwell ;  Charles  appears  as  *'  Cleander^  the  true  King,  dis- 
guised like  a  Moor ; ''  the  other  characters  represent  Royahsts 
or  partisans  of  the  Protector ;  and  among  them  is  Hugo  de 
Petra,  "  a  parasite  and  creature  of  the  usurper,''  i.  e.  Hugh 
Peters.     Here  is  a  portion  of  the  concluding  scene ;  in  which 
Damocles,  overthrown  at  last,  appears,  in  a  kind  of  stapefied 
trance,  in  the  restored  King's  presence,  and  Hugo  de  Petal  is 
brought  in  guarded  : — 

Hwjo,     Ha  !  the  King  !  I  am  blasted,  Sir;  I  most 
Humbly  beg  that  you  would  hang  me. 

Chander.     The  laws  may  fit  you,  Sir. 

Hugo.     I  have  deserved  it. 

Cleanlier.     I  make  no  question. 
Remove  this  horrid  traitor  from  my  sight : 
Tills  day  be  sacred  to  our  kingdom's  peace; 
And  let  him  dream  on  till  the  laws  and  death 
Awake  him. 

A  Jexius.     Ask  the  King  mercy :  speak  for  yourself,  Hugo. 

Hugo.     To  what  purpose?     Let  me  say  what  I  will,  I 
Know  they  will  hang  me  \^They  lead  him  off\ 

DamxKles.     Then  I  will  wake  myself. 
The  next  wound's  his  that  dares  approach  me. 
Oleander,  I  will  do  thee  justice. 

{Wounds  himself  with  a  pm(iiro\ 

Oleander.     Restrain  him. 

Damocles.    'Tis  too  late.     I  scorn  your  canting  forms  of  !**» 
•Tis  in  my  power  to  deceive  all  your  policy.     Ha  ! 
I  do  begin  to  be  awake.     This  wound  has  don 't  ; 
But  I  sliall  sleep  again,  I  fear,  and  quickly  vanish 
I  know  not  whither. 

1  Sir  Bobert  Howard's  "  Four  New  Plays  "  :  Herriiigman*s  edition  of  1W5. 
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y  eyes  grow  dim  o'  the  sudden:  'tis  a  trouble 

3W  to  look  upwards.     Heaven's  a  great  way  off; 

shall  not  find  my  way  i'  the  dark.     Farewell ! 

Alexius.     He's  dead. 

Oleander,     But  left  his  name  behind :  a  glorious  villain  ^. 

The  English  Drama  of  the  Restoration,  we  have  thus  seen, 
eluded  (1)  comedies  and  farces  in  prose,  (2)  comedies  in 
Tse,  or  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed,  the  verse  either  blank 
blank  and  rhyme  intermixed,  after  the  native  English 
shion,  (3)  tragedies  or  serious  plays  in  blank  verse,  with 
casional  rhyme,  after  the  native  English  fashion,  and  (4) 
agedies  and  histories  of  love  and  honour  in  the  peculiar  new 
shion  of  rhyming  heroics. 

Among  the  contributors  to  this  composite  drama  whom 

lould   we  recognise  now  as  the   men   of  greatest  literary 

bility  ? — Had  Davenant  worked  more  in  the  drama  after  the 

Restoration,  he  would  have  held  his  own  easily,  and  even  in 

he  little  that  he  did  produce   he   continued  to   prove   his 

rained  and  versatile  faculty.    His  Playhouse  to  Let  is  a  clever 

ledley  and  worth  reading,  especially  the  part  of  it  which 

>Dsists  of  a  condensed  translation  from  Moli^re  in  a  kind  of 

oken  French  English. — Then,  among  the  dramatists  who 

1  obtained  some  footing  on   the  London   stage  between 

K)  and  1667,   but   do   not   seem  to   have   taken   perma- 

t  hold  there  or  to  have  been  widely  appreciated  by  the 

lie,  there  was  no  one  whose  plays  are  entitled  to  rank 

\er  now,  as  plays  for  reading,  than  that  John  Wilson 

n  we  have   barely  had   occasion   to   name  hitherto  in 

'iterary  survey.     His  two  comedies.  The  Cheats  and  The 

ctors^  the  first  mainly  in  prose  and  the  second  wholly, 

published  in  1664,  after  having  been  acted,  and   his 

ly  in  blank  verse  called  Andronicus  ComneniuSy  published 

same  year,  but  without  having  been  previously  acted,  are 

>s  the  very  best  things  in  the  early  dramatic  literature 

'  Usurper,  a  Tragedy.    As  it  printed  by  Herringnian,  e.g.  Sir  Robert 

I   at  the   Theater  Royal  by  Howard's  comedies,  one  is  strock  by  the 

5tie'8   8er\'ants.     Written  by  fact  that  the  sheerest  prose,  or  matter 

irable  Edward  Howanl,  Esq.  not  far  off  from   prose,  is   presented 

ug.  2, 1667,  Roger  L'Kstrange.  mechanically  as  a  kind  of  lawless  blank 

I'rinted  for  Henry  Herring-  verse. 

'   In  this  and  in  other  books 
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of  the  Restoration,  the   most  original,  compact,    and  full- 
bodied.     Professor  Ward,   who  has  lately  done  jostioe  to 
Wilson's  long-forgotten  merits,  discerns  in  him  more  of  Ben 
Jonson's  copiousness  and  ripeness  of  wit  than  in  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  says  justly  that  "  he  draws  character  with 
**  clearness  and  strength,  and  that  the  manliness  of  his  serious 
"  as  well  as  of  his  comic  writing  refreshes  and  invigorates  the 
"student    of   the  literary  period    in    which,    unfortunately 
«  perhaps  for  his  literary  reputation,  it  was  his  lot  to  Uve." 
'  There  was  wanting  only  a  certain  electric  something  more  in 
his  genius  to  place  him  very  high  ^. — And  so  the  man  who  did 
emerge  as  the  supreme  dramatist  of  the  Restoration  was,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  not  John  Wilson,  but  John  Drtden. 

Between  1660  and  1663  Dryden  had  been  living  in  London 
as  a  bachelor  of  very  moderate  means,  often  seen  in  coffee- 
houses in  a  homely  suit  of  Norwich  drugget,  and  much  in  the 
society  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  other  persons  of  note,  but 
doing  nothing  in  literature  higher  than  some  now  untraceable 
prose  hack-work  for  the  bookseller  Herringman  and  some  new 
copies  of  complimentary  verses.     To  my  Honoured  Friend  Sir 
Robert  Ilmcard  on  his  excellent  Poems,  To  his  Sacred  Majedji' 
A  Panegi/ric  on  his  Coronation,  To  my  Lord  Chancellor:  jwf- 
sented  on   New    Yearns   Bay,   and    To    my   Honoured  Fried 
Br.  Charleion  on  his  Learned  and  Useful  W^orks : — these,  added 
to  the  Funeral  Panegyric  on  Cromwell  in  1658,  and  the  atoning 
Astrcea  Pedum  of  1660,  were  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dryden 
till  the  appearance  of  his  Wild  Gallant  on  the  boards  of  tbe 
King's  theatre  in  Vere  Street  on  the  5th  of  February,  1662-3- 
The  failure  of  that  play  will  astonish  no  one  that  tries  to  re^ 
it  now.     It  is  a  comedy  in  prose,  with  confused  and  ill-drav*"'^ 
characters,  very  heavy  wit,  and  a  preposterous  plot,  in  whic*' 

^  Wilson  lived  to  about  1 690,  aTid  was  Thv   Man\'age  of  th^  Beeily  was  n<?* 

in  public  emjilovnient  in  Ireland  in  the  published  till   1691.      His   four  plap 

latter  )»art  of  the  reij?n  of  Charles  II.  have  recently  be<'n  published  together 

and  through  that  of  James  II.     He  was  in  a  single  volume  as  part  of  the  Edin- 

the  author  of  8onie  legal  and  political  burgh  series  of  the  Dramatists  of  the 

writings  in  addition  to  his  dramas,  the  Kestoration,  edited   by   Me&ini.  MaiJ-      \ 

last  of  which,  a  trapi-comedy  in  prose  ment  and  Logan.  j 

and  blank  verse,  entitled  ]itij)he'ji>r,  or  ' 
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an  old  lord  is  persuaded,  by  the  help  of  a  pillow^  that  his 
daughter  is  with  child,  and  also  that  he  is  with  child  himself. 
Diyden  bore  the  disappointment  patiently  enough,  and  had 
some  consolation  in  knowing  that  Lady  Castlemaine  liked  the 
play  and  defended  it  at  Court.     He  had  also  continued  en- 
couragement from  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
both  of  whom  had  conceived  a  friendly  interest  in  his  fortunes. 
Between   Howard  and  Dryden  indeed  the  relations   became 
closer  now  than  they  had  been  before.     Hitherto  they  had 
been  those  of  aristocratic  patron  and  needy  client ;  but  on  the 
Ist  of  December,  1663,  Dryden  became  Howard's  brother- 
in-law,  by  marrjring  his  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.    The 
marriage,  which  was  not  only  favoured  by  Sir  Robert  and  his 
brothers  Edward  and  James,  but  had  also  the  public  consent 
of  their  father  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  caused  some  surprise  at 
the  time ;  and  Dryden's  biographers  are  obliged  to  account 
for  it  now  by  supposing  that,  as  the  lady's  reputation  was  not 
unblemished,  her  family  were   glad  to   see   her  respectably 
married  to  any  one.     Such  as  it  was,  the  connection  with  the 
Berkshire    family   was    not   without    important    effects    on 
Dryden's  career.     While  it  was  being  arranged,  he  and  Sir 
Bobert  Howard  had  formed  a  kind  of  literary  copartnerahip 
for  the  production  of  a  heroic  tragedy  in  rhyme ;  and  what  is 
called   Sir  Robert   Howard's  tragedy  of  The  hullan  Queen, 
-      brought  out  with  such  good  success  at  the  King^s  theatre  in 
[      Dmry  Lane  in  January,  1663-4,  was  the  result  of  this  co- 
i      Partnership.     Meanwhile  Dryden  had  written  his  own  second 
play,  Tie  JRival  Ladi^,  a  tragi-comedy,  mainly  in  blank  verse, 
i       oftt  with  intermixed  rhyme  and  prose  ;  and,  this  play  having 
I      ^^  had  good  success  at  the  same  theatre  about  the  same 
:      time,  Dryden  published  it  in  1664,  with  an  interesting  dedi- 
I      cation  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  highly  eulogistic  of  his  lordship's 
g^ius  and  taste  in  literary  matters,  and  expounding  critically 
8(Wae  of  Dryden^s  own  notions  of  English  style  and  verse. 
From  that  year  he  felt  his  footing  surer ;  but  his  complete 
jDAstery  of  the  stage-art  may  date  from  the  beginning  of 
1685,   when  his   rhymed   tragedy   of  Tie  Indian   Emperor, 
m    ^fowedly  a  sequel  to  The  Indian  Queen ^  eclipsed   with  its 
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success  at  Drury  Lane  not  only  that  previous  performance 
there,  but  all  in  rhyming  tragedy  that  had  yet  been  produced 
at  either  house,  Lord  Orrery's  best  included.     Great  pains 
were  taken  in  bringing  the  play  on  the  stage,  even  to  the 
distribution  among  the  audience  of  a  printed  handbill  ex- 
plaining the  connection  of  the  play  with  its  predecessor.     In 
The  Indian  Queen  the  subject  had  been  the  acquisition  of  the 
throne  of  Mexico  by  Montezuma  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America  ;  but  in  TAe  Indian  Emperor  the  audi- 
ence were  to  see  Montezuma  in  his  imperial  glory  twenty 
years  later,  and  the  intermingling  of  Mexicans  and  Spaniards, 
ending  in  his  fall  and  death  and  the  Spanish  conquest  of  his 
kingdom.     And,   what  with  the  poetic  merits  of  the  piece 
itself,  what  with  the  splendid  dresses,  what  with  the  splen- 
did acting  of  Mohun  as  Montezuma,   Hart  as  Cortez,  and 
Ann  Marshall   as  Almeria,   the   audience  were  abundantljr 
satisfied,  and  the  applauses  of  TAe  Indian  Emperor  would  have 
gone  on  indefinitely  but  for  the  interruption  of  the  Great 
Plague.     Through  that  interruption  Dryden, — having  pub- 
lished his  Indian  Emperor,  or  at  least  registered  it  for  publi- 
cation,— lived  in  retirement  at  Charlton  in  Wiltshire,  the  sat 
of  his  father-in-law  Lord  Berkshire ;  and  there  his  first  son 
was  bom.     He  was  not  idle  in  his  retirement,  however;  and 
in  1667,  when  the  theatres  were  re-opened,  he  had  a  new 
play  for  each  of  them.     To  the  King's  house,  early  in  the 
year,  he  gave  his  comedy,  or  tragi-comedy,  partly  in  verse 
and  partly  in  prose,  called  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen, 
The  merits  of  the  play,  and  Nell  Gwynn's  acting  in  the  part 
of  Florimel,  made  the  success  triumphant ;  Charles  liked  it  so 
much  that  Dryden  called  it  ever  afterwards  "  the  King's  own 
Play  "  and  would  dedicate  it  to  no  subject ;  and  under  cover 
of  its  great  success,  and  of  the  renewed  applauses  of  TAe  Indui% 
Emperor,  now  revived  and  running  a  second  course,  even  Tie 
Wild  Gallant  slipped  itself  in  again  without  protest.     WhiW 
they  were  thus  all  but  cloyed  with  Dryden  at  Drury  Line, 
lo !  unexpectedly,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  other  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  had  his  uproarious  prose-comedy  ot 
farce  of  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,    The  triumphant  success  of  this 
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play  wa8  also  owing  largely  to  the  acting  in  one  of  the  parts. 

What  Nell  had  done  for  Dryden  in  his  last  play  in  the  King's 

theatre  was  done  for  him  by  Nokes  in  this  at  the  Duke's.     In 

the  part  of  Sir  Martin,  the  blundering  knight  who  is  always 

spoiling  by  his  own  awkwardness  and  stapidity  the  cleverest 

schemes  that  can  be  devised  in  his  interest  by  his  servant 

Warner^  till  that  subtle-brained  plotter  is  driven  mad  with 

diame  and  nuurries  the   lady  himself,  the  acting  of  Nokes 

was  something  superb.     CoUey  Gibber^  who  saw  him  long 

afterwards  in  the  part,  has  commemorated  his  performance  of 

it  as  the  very  perfection  of  that  kind  of  comic  acting  which, 

by  dumb  show  and  play  of  feature  suited  to  the  situations 

aad  the  words,  kills  an  audience  by  a  continued  fatigue  of 

laughter.    Nokes  and  Nell  Gwynn  between  them,  we  can 

see,  had  helped  greatly  to  win  for  Dryden  that  supremacy  in 

the  London  dramatic  world  which  was  certainly  his  in  the 

year  1667.     The  supremacy  had  been  won  on  the  boards.     Of 

his  five  dramas,  only  TAs  Rival  Ladies  and  Tie  Indian  Emperor 

had  then  been  published  ^. 

Dryden  was  one  of  those  writers  who  get  better  and  better, 
richer  and  mellower,  as  they  grow  older.  He  was  by  no 
means  at  his  best  in  1667,  had  not  even  then  found  out  his 
▼ein  of  highest  excellence ;  and  this  is  to  be  remembered  while 
we  estimate  for  ourselves,  without  Nell's  acting  or  Nokes's 
siting  to  dazzle  us,  the  real  merits  of  those  five  plays  which 
wl  established  his  reputation  so  far. 

Heir  most  obvious  merit  is  that  they  had  been  written  to 
■^t  and  had  succeeded.  Dryden  was  a  man  of  very  easy  con- 
•®*enee.  His  notion  of  literature  was  not  that  rare  one  which 
^ould  insist  on  administering  to  the  public  what  they  need, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not;  nor  was  it  that  which  would  first 


*  8fr  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden, 


rWrtiei  Memoir  of  Dryden,  prefixed 
w  we  Globe  Edition  of  Dry  den*8  Poetical 
*[wa,witli  the  notes  in  that  edition  to 
^Prologaes  and  Epiloeues  of  Dryden's 
%it  Flays;  Stationers  Registers  for 
HKfstmtions  of  the  first  Plays.  The 
mai  JUufiet  was  registered  by  Herring- 


man,  under  licence  from  L'Estrange, 
June  27,  1664.  The  Indian  Emperor 
was  registered  by  the  same  publisher, 
also  by  licence  from  L'Estrange,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1666 ;  but,  as  I  find  1667 
generally  given  as  the  year  of  the  Dub- 
lication  of  that  play,  I  suppose  Her- 
ringman  kept  it  back  on  account  of  the 
Great  Plague. 
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let  something  fashion  itself  freely  and  constitutionally^  with 
more   or   less  of  art  and    elaboration,  in  the  author's  own 
thoughts  and  genius,  and  then  publish  the  same  courageoosly 
to  the  winds  and  the  chances.     It  was  simply  the  grocer's 
notion  of  finding  out  the  articles  immediately  in  demand  with 
the  best  customers  and  competing  for  the  supply  of  these. 
Having  turned  a  Restoration  writer,  he  would  go  at  once  to 
all  extremes  in  that  character.     He  avowed  that  he  wrote  for 
Charles  II.  and  his  Court,  and  that  he  recognised  no  higher 
standard  than  the  tastes  of  that  Court ;  and  his  adulation,  not 
only  of  Charles  himself,  but  of  all  persons,  things,  or  ten- 
dencies that  had  gathered  round  Charles^  was  boundless  and 
unblushing.     There  was  nothing  that  Dryden  would  not  say 
without   shame  to  please  any  important  person.     How  had 
he  written  to  Lady  Castlemaine  ? — 

"True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise; 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 
You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 
Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow; 
But  those  great  actions  othera  do  by  chance 
Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance : 
So  great  a  soul,  such  sweetness,"  &c. 

That  Dryden  had  taken  to  the  Drama  at  all  was  in  itself 
a  sign  of  his  readiness  to  accommodate  himself.     That  he  had 
taken  to  Comedy  first,  because  that  was  most  in  request,  was 
a  further  sign.     His  natural  inclinations  were  hardly  in  that 
direction.    But,  having  taken  to  Comedy,  he  had  exerted  him- 
self to  please  the  reigning  taste  in  that  article  in  every  parti- 
cular.    In  the  first   place,   he  was   studiously  anti-Puritan. 
None  of  his  first  comedies,  indeed,  is  directly  such  an  anti- 
Puritan  invective  as  Cowley,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  others 
offered   for  the  stage.     He  had  possibly  a  sense  that  sudi 
a  thing   from  the  pen  of  one  whose  connexions    had   been 
Puritan,  and  who  had  himself  made  court  to  Oliver,  would 
have  been  unnecessarily  indecent.     But  there  are  particles  of 
anti-Puritanism  throughout   the   comedies   to   the    requisite 
extent.     "  The  gude  Scotch  covenant,"  "  a  silenced  minister," 
and  the  like  come  in  sufiieiently  ;  and  we  have  such    insinoa- 
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lions  of  the  courtly  doctrines  of  royal  prerogative  and 
passive  obedience  as  the  following, — the  second  actually  a 
translation  into  metre  of  a  passage  of  the  speech  of  Charles  I. 
on  the  scaffold : — 

Qu£en.  Princes  sometimes  may  pass 

Acts  of  oblivion  in  their  own  wrong. 

FhUoeUs,    'Tis  true;  but  not  recall  them. 

Maiden  Qtieen,  III,  1. 

Qiteen.     My  people's  fears  !     Who  made  them  statesmen ) 
They  much  mistake  their  business,  if  they  think 
It  is  to  govern. 

The  right  of  subjects  and  of  sovereigns 
Are  things  distinct  in  nature.     T/ielrs  is  to 
Enjoy  propriety,  not  empire.  lind,  I,  3^ 

Farther,  in  that  particular  concomitant  of  anti-Puritanism  in 
the  Restoration  literature  which  consisted  in  coarseness  of 
language,  a  degradation  of  the  standard  of  mannerly  speech 
between  human  beings  in  public  or  in  private,  Dryden's 
comedies  are  but  too  representative.  Even  his  ladies  and 
their  lovers  talk  disgustingly  on  the  least  occasion.  What 
is  worst  in  Dryden,  however,  is  that  he  pushes  coarseness, 
whenever  he  can,  into  elaborate  obscenity.  He  was  to  pander 
more  and  more  to  this  taste  of  the  Court  and  of  the  populace, 
till  in  some  of  his  plays  the  stage  is  actually  turned  into 
a  mere  proscenium  to  the  stews ;  but  already  in  his  Wild 
Gallant  and  his  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,  and  in  one  of  his  pro- 
logties,  there  were  passages  which  one  would  have  thought 
ijie£&ble  even  then  in  an  English  theatre. 

In  those  play«  of  Dryden,  such  as  his  two  tragi-comedies 
Tie  Rival  Ladies  and  The  Maiden  Queen,  where  he  was  not 
tied  necessarily  to  prose  or  to  contemporary  manners,  but  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  notions  of  the  ideal  or  poetical, 
he  still  adopted  what  he  found  in  fashion.  His  ideal  was 
simply  that  balloon  kind  of  ideal,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  heroic,  suited  and  satisfied  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  Charles's  Court.    The  rope  attaching  the  balloon 

1  Compare  this  passage  with  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  dying  speech  of  King 
Charles,  given  ante^  Vol.  III.  p.  725. 

B  b  2( 
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to  the  stage  was  loosened^  and  the  balloon  went  up,  oontaming, 
at  one  time,  a  Don  Gonzalvo,  a  Don  Roderigo,  a  Don  Manuel, 
a  Julia,  a  Honoria,  an  Angelina,  with  the  necessary  number 
of  servants  and  other  supernumeraries,  or,  at  another  time, 
a   Queen   of  Sicily,  her  princesses  and  maids  of  honour,  a 
Lysimantes,  a  Philocles,   a   Celadon,   and  the   rest.    Iliere 
they  remained   for  three  or  four  houi*s;   and  you  saw  their 
adventures,  marvellous  with  the  amount  of  love-making  and 
drawing  of  swords ;  and  you  heard  their  superfine  sentim^ts 
uttered  in  verse,  save  for  a  dash  of  prose-fun  thrown  in  now 
and  then,  with  a  wriggling  of  the  rope  underneath,  to  keep 
the  gods  from  being  fatigued  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the 
balloon  was  hauled  down,  and  tied  again  to  the  stage  for  the 
next  occasion^  and  what  you  had  seen  and  heard  was  a  dream 
of  things  impossible  anywhere  in  nature,  and  unimaginable 
anywhere  by  a  sane  human  intelligence.     It  was  much  the 
same,  with  some  variations,  if  you  witnessed  such  a  poative 
tragedy,  in  rhymed  heroics,  as  The  Indian  Emperor,     The  ideal 
is  still  of  the  narrowest  and   most   absurdly  conventional 
Mexicans  and  Spaniards  are  alike  featureless  in  their  inb- 
limity ;  love  and  gallantry  are  at  the  heart  of  the  fighting; 
"  Montezuma  rises,  goes  about  the  ladies,  and  at  length  stays 
at  Almeria,  and  bows  ;"  all  the  other  personages,  transatlantic 
or   cisatlantic,  are    similarly  after   the   approved  pattern  of 
the  French  romances  of  the  day ;  and  the  so-called  poetry  of 
the  dialogue  is  declamation  and  bombast. 

With  all  this,  and  with   the  future  uncalculated,  Dryden 
was  already  a  man  to  be  admired  and  liked.     There  was  much 
in  his  character  and  demeanour  that  was  amiable  and  es- 
timable.    The  very  profuseness  of  his  adulation,  his  readine^^ 
to  praise  any  one,  came  partly  from  an  honourable  desire  ^^ 
acknowledge  any  favour  done   him,  partly  from   a  gener^' 
benevolence  of  disposition,  a  habit  of  judging  people  really  fc>2 
their  best,  and  allowing  for  every  form  of  merit.     If  he  h^^ 
an  easy  conscience,  he  had  also  an  easy  temper.     He  ^^^as  ^^ 
from  over-estimating  himself,  was  even  modest  and  diflBder^ 
in  that  respect,  and  always  did  himself  injustice  in  company 
by  a  certain  shyness  and  slowness.     "  He  had  something  i^ 
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lis  nstare  that  abhorred  iatrUBion  into  any  society  what- 
ocver,"  CoQgreve  was  to  say  of  him  from  mach  later  ac- 
lutintance ;  and  it  was  true  of  him  from  the  first.  All  the 
while  there  was  a  secret  reserve  of  independence,  a  concealed 
fnad  of  the  nemo  me  impuite  laceuei,  on  which  he  could  draw 
if  there  were  occaraon,  gently  and  with  playful  courtesy  if  the 
oocuion  were  slight,  bnt  farioasly  and  terribly  if  that  should 
btdamanded.  This  had  hardly  been  discovered  as  yetj  and, 
«  tiie  whole,  easiness  of  temper,  placability,  modesty  of  self- 
Mtimate,  and  generosity  in  his  estimates  of  others,  doad  or 
liring,  were  the  qualities  most  discernible  in  Dryden  per- 
■oDslly  when  people  were  beginning  to  hail  him  as  the  chief 
of  tiie  Restoration  dramatists.  That  place,  however,  he  had 
vuned,  of  coarse,  not  by  his  personal  characteristics,  bnt  by 
hia  dramas  themselves.  There  too,  quite  oonsisiently  with 
what  has  been  already  said,  we  must  admit  that  his  success 
had  not  been  nndcBerved.  If  his  notion  of  writing  had  been 
to  write  what  would  enlt  the  Court,  he  had  certainly  brought 
k  la^er  amount  of  talent  into  that  business,  and  had  bestowed 
more  carefiil  study  upon  it,  than  any  of  his  competitors.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  evidently  a  new  master  in  the  art  of  writing 
English.  "  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been  bo  careful  of  the 
"  plot  and  language  as  I  ought,"  he  had  said  in  his  dedication 
<^  Tke  Rival  Ladiet  to  Lord  Orrery ;  "  bnt,  for  the  latter, 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  English,  as  near  as  I  could  dis- 
"tiagniBh  it  from  the  tongue  of  pedants  and  that  of  affected 
'bavellers,"  He  had  certainly  not  failed  in  this  endeavour, 
vryden's  English  prose,  admirable  for  its  ease,  lucidity,  and 
^Inlity,  its  combination  of  strength  and  grace  with  a  kind 
vf  happy  negligence,  might  well  already  have  been  a  subject 
«f  remark.  Nor  was  his  mastery  of  English  verse,  after 
a  &8hion  of  hie  own,  in  the  least  more  doubtful.  In  hie 
Torse,  blank  or  rhymed,  one  could  not  but  observe,  though 
there  was  the  same  general  easy  negligence  as  iu  his  prose, 
and  also  a  most  pernicious  tendency  to  any  artificial  inversion 
ittyjitact  that  would  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  metre  and  the 
bynae,  yet  a  certain  growing  consciousness  of  a  peculiar 
■over.     Most  of  all  this  was  virable  in  Dryden's  discipline 
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of  himself  more  and  more  strictly  every  day  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  heroic  rhymed  couplet.  That  art  of  the  use  of 
this  couplet  for  purposes  of  weighty  argumentation,  sonorous 
maxim^  or  sarcasm  and  satire,  which  Dryden  was  ultimatelj 
to  extricate  from  the  dramatic  form  of  industry  altogether, 
and  apply  per  se,  with  so  much  social  and  political  effect  and 
so  much  increase  of  his  own  celebrity,  was  already  forming 
itself  in  his  earliest  prologues  and  epilogues  and  in  his  India* 
Emperor.  From  this  last  there  may  be  a  single  quotation^  ex- 
hibiting Dryden  at  his  very  best  in  verse  as  far  as  we  are  yet 
concerned  with  him.  Understand  that  Pizarro  and  a  band  of 
the  Spaniards,  with  a  Christian  priest  among  them,  have  pat 
Montezuma  and  the  Indian  high  priest  to  the  rack  in  prison, 
to  force  them  to  yield  up  more  gold,  the  generous  Cortez 
being  at  the  moment  absent  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
cruelty. 

• 

Chriatian  Priest,     Those   pains,  0  Prince,  thou   sufferest  now 
are  light 
Compared  to  those  which,  when  thy  soul  takes  flight, 
Immortal,  endless,  thou  must  then  endure, 
Which  death  begins  and  time  can  never  cure. 

Mmitezuma,     Thou  art  deceived;  for,  whensoe'er  I  die, 
The  Sun,  my  father,  bears  my  soul  on  high  : 
He  lets  me  down  a  beam,  and,  mounted  there. 
He  draws  it  back  and  pulls  me  through  the  air : 
I  in  the  eastern  parts  and  rising  sky. 
You  in  heaven's  downfall  and  the  west,  must  lie. 

Christian  Priest,     Fond  man,  by  heathen  ignorance  misled, 
Thy  soul  destroying  when  thy  body  *8  dead. 
Change  yet  thy  faith,  and  buy  eternal  rest. 

Indian  High  Priest,     Die  in  your  own,  for  our  belief  is 

Montezuma,     In  seeking  happiness  you  both  agree. 
But  in  the  search  the  paths  so  different  be 
That  all  religions  will  each  other  fight, 
While  only  one  can  lead  us  in  the  right. 
But  till  that  one  hath  some  more  certain  mark 
Poor  human  kind  must  wander  in  the  dark, 
And  suffer  pain  eternally  below 
For  that  which  here  we  cannot  come  to  know. 

Christian   Priest,     That   which   we   worship,   and   which  J^^ 
believe. 
From  nature's  common  hand  we  both  receive: 
All,  under  various  names,  adore  and  love 
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One  Power  immense,  which  ever  rules  above. 
Vice  to  abtior  and  virtue  to  pursue 
Is  both  believed  and  taught  by  ua  and  you. 
But  here  otw  worship  takes  another  way. 

Montezuma.     Where  both  agree,  'tis  there  moat  aafe  to  stay ; 
For  what  more  vain  than  public  light  to  shun, 
And  eet  up  tapere  while  we  see  the  suni 

Chrigtian  Priegt.  Though  nature  teaches  whom  we  sbonld  adore, 
By  heavenly  beams  we  etill  discover  more. 

Xotitesttma.     Or  thia  must  he  enough,  or  to  mankind 
One  equal  way  to  bliss  is  not  designed  ; 
For,  though  some  more  may  know  and  some  know  less, 
Tet  all  mnat  know  enough  for  happiness. 

CAmftan  Priett.     If  in  this  middle  way  you  still  pretend 
To  atay,  your  journey  never  will  have  end, 
UoHtexuma.     Howe'er,  'tis  better  in  the  midat  to  slay 
-    Thau  wander  5irtber  in  uncertain  way. 

Chrittian  PriesL     But  we  by  martyrdom  our  feith  avow. 
Jfmtemma,     You  do  no  more  than  I  for  oura  do  now. 
To  prove  religion  true 
If  either  coat  or  anfieringa  would  suffice, 
AM  feitha  afford  the  constant  and  the  wise ; 
^il  yet  even  they,  by  education  swayed, 
">  sge  defend  what  infancy  obeyed. 

WfiXtan  Priat.     Since  age  by  erring  childhood  is  misled, 
^W   yourself  to  our  unerring  head. 
^ontexwna.     Man  and  not  err!  what  reason  can  you  giveT 
C^riitian  Prieet.     Renounce  that  carnal  reason,  and  l>elieve. 
^^tyrtUzwna.     The  light  of  nature  should  I  thua  betray, 
Ifrei-e  to  work  hard  that  I  might  see  the  day. 

CUr-iiiian  Priat.     Condemn  not  yet  the  way  you  do  not  know ; 
*  u  naake  your  reason  judge  what  way  to  go. 
^^orVttuma.     'Tia  much  too  late  for  me  new  ways  to  take 
Who    have  but  one  short  step  of  life  to  make. 
Pixarn.     Increase  their  pains:  the  cords  are  yet  too  slack. 
Chrittian  Priest.     I  must  by  force  convert  liini  on  the  rack. 
Indian  High  Prieet.     I  faint  away,  and  find  I  can  no  more ; 
Give   leave,  O  King,  I  may  reveal  thy  store. 
And  frea  myself  from  pains  I  cannot  bear. 

Monie^faTtM.     Think'at  thou  I  lie  on  beds  of  roses  here, 
W  iii  a  wanton  bath  stretched  at  my  ease  J 
lA6,  nUve,  and  with  thee  die  such  thoughts  as  these. 

[High  Priest  tttma  aside  and  ii«s.     BnUr  CorUz. 

^•'t  only  was  Dryden,  in  the  year  1667,  the  chief  of  the 
"**^ration  dramatists ;  he  had  been  also  qualifying  himself, 
"y  excorsiona  out  of  the  drama,  to  be  Davenant's  lieutenant 
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meanwhile,  and  his  successor  very  soon,  in  the  naminal  beid- 
ship  of  the  Restoration  literature  generally. 

^^  Annua  Mirabilis :  The  Year  of  JTonders,  1666:  An  His* 
torical  Poem^  containing  the  progress  and  various  success  of  our 
Naval  War  with  Holland  under  the  conduct  of  his  Higinem 
Prince  Rupert  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Albemarle^  and  de- 
scribing the  Fire  of  London  ";  such  is  Herringman's  registration, 
under  date  January  21,  1666-7,  of  a  non-dramatic  poem  by 
Dryden   on  which   he  had  bestowed  as  much  pains  as  on 
any  of  his  plays.    It  had  been  written  in  his  enforced  vacation 
during  the  closing  of  the  London  theatres  on  account  of  the 
Great  Plague   and  the  Great  Fire  ;   and,  when  it  appeared, 
it  was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corpo- 
ration of  London,  and  was  prefaced  by  a  letter,  dated  "  Prom 
Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  Nov.  10,  1666,"  and  addressed  to  his 
brother-in-law   Sir   Robert  Howard  in  terms  of  the  mort 
grateful  respect  and   humility.     The  poem   consists  of  3M 
quatrain-stanzas,   like   those  of  Davenant's   Oondibert;  and 
that  performance  of  Davenant's  was  avowedly  Dryden's  model 
for  the  verse.     But  Dtyden's  versification,  as  mig^t  be  ex- 
pected, beats  Davenant's  for  weight  and  strength,  if  not  for 
luxuriance  and  melody,  and  shows  better  than  even  his  /«rfwff 
Emperor  the  progress  of  his  self-discipline  in  the  art  of  sonorous 
metrical  rhetoric.     Dryden  has  the  advantage  also  of  a  more 
compact  story,  and  the  brevity  of  the  poem  makes  it  more 
readable  than  any  long  narrative  could  ever  be  in  a  form  of 
verse  so   unsuitable  for  narrative  as  the  elegiac  quatrain.— 
The  title  of  the  poem  describes  its  matter  very  accurately. 
The  commercial  pride  and  greed  of  the  Dutch,  we  are  told  in 
the   beginning,   had   compelled    the   great   and   good  King 
Charles  to  go  to  war  with  them.     And  what  battles  there 
had  been,  what  prodigies  of  English  seamanship  and  valour^ 
Having  just  glanced  at  the  earlier  events  of  the  war  and  doll 
noted   the  first  great   battle,  off*  Lowestoffe,  on   the  3rd  ^^ 
June,  1665,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  commander- in-chi^ 
the  poem  skips  the  rest  of  that  year,  leaving  the  Plague  a"^ 
derstood,  to  arrive  at  the  true  year  of  wonders,  1666.    T^ 
alliance  of  France  and  Denmark  with  the  Dutch  having  be-^ 
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nentioned,  we  see  the  English  fleets  at  sea  again  under  Prince 
lapert  and  Albemarle.    Then  for  about  eighty  stanzas  we  are 
n  the  roar  of  the  cannon  of  Albemarle's  great  four  days' 
)attle  of  June   1-4,  1666,   off  the  North-Foreland,   ending 
vith  Rupert's  arrival  to  help  him  and   the   retreat  of  the 
Dutch.     For  about  fifty  stanzas  more  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
warfare,  admitting  of  his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  battered  fleet 
^nd  a  "  digression  concerning  shipping  and  navigation ;"  after 
vhich  we  have  the  next  great  battle  of  the  25th  and  26th  of 
Tuly,  with  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  Dutch  to  their  har- 
Kjurs  by  Rear- Admiral  Holmes,  and  his  destruction  of  their 
nerchant-men  off  Uly  and  firing  of  the  chief  town  of  Schelling 
)n  the  8th  and  9th  of  August.     This  being  the  last  notorious 
ncident  of  the  war  while  Dryden  wrote,  the  poem  makes 
i  transition  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  which  followed 
vithin  a  month  of  Holmes's  firing  of  Schelling.     The  last 
inndred  stanzas,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  poem, 
ire   given  to  this  subject,  and  the  incidents  of  the   great 
lisaster,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  fire  on  the  2nd  of  September 
t»  its  arrest  on  the  6th,  are  related  succinctly  and  poetically 
IS   Dryden  had  heard  of  them. — Altogether  the   poem  may 
3e  described  as  Dryden's  retrospective  almanac-epic  for  the 
jrear  1666.     Very  suitable  for  sale  among  the  Londoners  in 
those  months  of  1667  when  his  Maiden  Qaeen^  his  Indian 
EmperoTy  and   his   Sir  Martin  Mar-all^   were   running  with 
such  applause  at  the  two  theatres,  it  must  have  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  and  the  opinion  of  his  versatility.     Its  per- 
vading characteristic,  indeed,  and  what  we  note  in  it  now 
^th  least  liking,  is  its  abject  sycophancy  to  Charles.     Not 
only  is  there  the  inevitable  vein  of  anti-Puritanism,  showing 
itself  in  references  to  the  late  "  usurpers "  and  their  acts  of 
church-profanation;  but  there   is  a  studied  genuflexion   at 
every  point  before  the  image  of  Charles  himself  as  the  god  of 
England,  her  all-wise  and  all-good  genius,  her  mediator  with 
the  Almighty.    This,  however,  was  the  first  law  of  all  Restora- 
Kon  literature  touching  on  public  a£birs;  and  in  Dryden's 
^oe™  there  were  merits   apart  and  unusual.     It  celebrated 
Pcent  events  and  important  living  personages  in  stirring  and 
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poetical  pbnseology,  and  it  fnnuslied  p—^ci  fit  fiir  qnotitiM 
whenever  people  spoke  of  the  Dnteh  wat  or  the  Imte  trrriUi; 
fire.  This  anticipation  of  the  reboQding  of  London  nmt' 
have  been  very  popnlar:— 

"  Methinka  already  from  this  chymic  flame 
I  see  a  dty  of  more  pncioiu  mould, 
Bich  u  the  town  which  givM  the  Iitdiei  nama, 
With  silver  paved  and  all  divine  with  pM, 

Already,  labonring  with  a  mighty  &te^ 

She  ebakes  the  rubbieh  from  her  mounting  brow, 

And  seems  to  have  renewed  her  eharter'a  dat^ 
Which  Heaven  will  to  the' death  of  Time  allow. 

More  great  than  human  now  and  men  angoa^ 
Sew  deified  she  from  her  firea  doea  rise : 

Her  widening  Btreeta  on  new  foundations  tnu^ 
And  opening  into  larger  parts  she  fiiea." 

Another  excursion  of  Drjden  beyond  bis  province  of  pm-    i 
tical  dramatist  had  been  in  a  critical  prose  essay  entitled  Ettf 
on  Dramatic  Poeny.     He  bad  already,  in  the  dedication  of  bii 
Rival  Ladies  to  Lord  Orrery  in  1664,  made  a  short  ventan 
into  this  field  of  literary  criticism ;  but  the  Essay  was  of  larga    ; 
dimensions  and  much  more  elaborate.     Like  the  Jniau  Mn- 
bilia,  it  bad  been  written  by  Drjden  during  bis  leisure  i» 
Wiltshire ;  and,  though  brought  to  town  with  him  eirljio 
lOe?,  it  was  not  registered  for  publication  by  Herringmsn 
till  August  in  that  year  *.     It  is  in  reality  a  little  trealise  <ffl 
poetry,  and  especially  on  dramatic  poetry,  thrown  into  ll"    ; 
form  of  an  imaginary  conversation  by  four  friends,  oasin    ; 
Crites,   Eugeoios,  Lisideius,   and   Neander,   while  they  «*    '. 
barging  down  and  np  the  Thames  on  a  beautiful  day,    Cnto 
is  supposed  to  represent  Dryden'a  brotber-in-law.  Sir  Bobet 
Howard;  Eugeiiius  to  represent  Lord  Buckhurst ;    Limdam 
is  a  kind  of  anagram  for  Sir  Charles  Sedley ;  and  Neanda 
stands  for  Dryden  himself.     The  essay  is  charmingly  written, 
and  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Dryden'a  prose  style,    Pwio 
it  and  the  dedication  of  The  Rival  Ladiev  to  Lord  Orreij, 

1  The  date  ofnigiBtnUon  b  tha  Statlonus'  Books  U  Aug.  7,  I6S7,  V^Anafi 
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ken  togetlier,  we  may  gather  those  opinions  of  Dryden's  own 
.  literary  matters  which  he  had  formed  before  1667,  and 
lich^  so  far  as  he  was  to  have  farther  influence  on  the 
istoration  literature,  were  to  pass  as  his  rules  and  recom- 
3ndatioDs. 

Dryden  thought  of  the  literature  of  his  own  tongue  and 
,tion  with  a  fine  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  only  literatures 
sides  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  any  direct  knowledge 
3re  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  French ;  and  he  will  not 
wer  the  English  flag  to  any  of  them.  His  knowledge  of 
ttglish  literary  history,  indeed,  is  very  imperfect.  It  goes 
3  farther  back  than  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and  even  there  he 
lakes  such  a  blunder  as  to  say  that  Shakespeare  "  wK^  the 
first  who,  to  shun  the  pains  of  continual  rhyming,  invented 
that  kind  of  writing  which  we  call  blank  verse,  but  the 
French,  more  properly,  prose  fnesure,^*  But  from  Shake- 
)eare'8  time  to  his  own  he  has  a  pretty  accurate  general 
lowledge  of  the  course  and  phases  of  English  literature, 
th  definite  opinions  on  some  important  points.  All  in  all, 
lakespeare  is  his  hero,  his  non-such.  "  He  was  the  man  who, 
>f  all  modem  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
md  most  comprehensive  soul."  Dryden  can  hardly  quit 
is  topic.  He  finds  fault  with  this  or  that  in  Shakespeare, 
t  always  returns  fondly  to  the  contemplation  of  his  unpar- 
eled  greatness.  "  Shakespeare,"  he  says,  "  was  the  Homer 
>r  &ther  of  our  dramatic  poets;  Jonson  was  the  Virgil, 
he  pattern  of  elaborate  writing :  I  admire  him,  but  I  love 
Shakespeare.^'  Sufficiently  orthodox  on  this  point,  Dryden 
timates  that,  next  to  Shakespeare,  for  natural  genius,  though 
f^o  intervalloy  he  would  place  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or 
ther  Fletcher  as  the  real  chief  of  that  firm.  But  he  has  a 
fgr©  reserve  of  affection  for  Ben  Jonson,  and  indeed  makes 
en  lis  main  text  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  essay. 
I  think  him,"  says  Dryden,  "  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had.'*  Still  further,  "  As  he 
l^as  given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so  in  the  precepts  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  his  Discoveries  we  have  as  many  and 
profitable  rules  for  perfecting  the  stage  as  any  wherewith 
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"  the  French  can  furnish  us."     By  way  of  detailed  illustii- 
tion,  there  is  an  analysis  or  "  examen"  of  Jonson's  comedy  of 
The  Silent  JFoman,  with  reference  especially  to  the  ancient 
dramatic  laws  of  the  three  unities.     Au  exposition  of  then 
laws,  with  discussion  for  and  against  them,  though  generally 
in  their  favour,  runs  through  the  essay ;  but  we  are  more 
interested  in  Dryden's  continued  sketch  of  English  litenuty 
history.     Just  after  Jonson's  death,  "  as  if^  in  an  age  of  flo 
'*  much  horror^  wit  and  those  milder  studies  of  humanity  had 
"  no  farther  business  among  us,  the  Muses^  who  ever  follow 
"  peace,  went  to  plant  in  another  country.     It  was  then  that 
"  the  great  Cardinal  of  Richelieu  began  to  take  them  into  his 
"  protection,  and  that,  by  his  encouragement,  Corneille  and 
"  some  other  Frenchmen  reformed  their  theatre,  which  before 
'*  was  as  much  below  ours  as  it  now  surpasses  it  and  the  rest 
"  of  Europe."     This  is  spoken  by  Lisideius,  and  the  drift  of 
a  good  deal  of  the  dialogue  is  to  disprove  the  last  words, 
and  assert  that,  whatever  merits  were  to  be  allowed  to  Cor- 
neille,  Moliere,   and   other    living    French    dramatists,  the 
English  were  still  the  leading  literary  nation.     Of  Englii 
writing  during  the  Interregnum,  indeed,  little  is  said.  Wither 
is   mentioned    contemptuously,   and   Cleveland    almost  con- 
temptuously ;   and  such  writers  as  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Dryden's  estimation  in  the  interval  between  Ben 
Jonson's  death  and  the  Restoration  are  gathered  rapidly  into 
a   group  for   happy  adoption  into  the  Restoration  at  Iwt 
Suckling,    whom  Dryden   praises   much,   was   unfortunately 
dead ;  but  others,  as  English,  and  of  various  excellence,  ha^ 
survived.      In    all    Greek    or    Latin    non-dramatic    poetry 
"  nothing  so  even,  sweet,  and  flowing,  as  Mr.  Waller,  nothing 
"  so  majestic,  so  correct,  as  Sir  John  Denham,  nothing  ^ 
"  elevated,  so   copious  and   full   of  spirit,  as   Mr.  Cowley. 
Then  of  the  revived  English  Drama  of  the  Restoration  migW 
not  any  nation  be  proud  ?     True,  the  stage  had  been  living 
to  a  great  extent,  these  last  seven  years,  on  reproductions  ot 
the  great  old  plays,  especially  those  of  Shakespeare,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Joiison ;  in  connexion  vnth  which  re- 
mark Dryden  gives  us  the  interesting  piece  of  information  that 
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aamont  and  Fletcher's  plays  had  been  most  in  demand, 
wo  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year  for  one  of 
Ihakespeare's  or  Jonson's."  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
[  in  the  aid  of  those  dead  heroes  to  vindicate  the  superi- 
ty  of  the  English  dramatic  genius  even  yet  over  the  much 
mted  French,  with  their  Comeille  and  their  Molifere. 
ie  it  spoken  to  the  honour  of  the  English,  our  nation 
an  never  want  in  any  age  such  who  are  able  to  dispute 
he  empire  of  wit  with  any  people  in  the  universe ;"  and  so 
V^e  have  seen  since  his  Majesty's  return  many  dramatic 
oems  which  jrield  not  to  those  of  any  foreign  nation,  and 
rhich  deserve  all  laurels  but  the  English."  This  conclusion, 
it  the  English  dramatic  poetiy  of  the  Restoration,  and 
eed  the  English  poetry  of  the  Restoration  generally,  though 
erior  to  the  best  of  the  Old  English,  was  superior  to  all 
3,  ancient  or  foreign,  is  emphatically  repeated  thus: — 
think  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  say  that,  as  it  is  no 
^ssening  to  us  to  yield  to  some  plajrs,  and  those  not  many, 
f  our  own  nation  in  the  last  age,  so  it  can  be  no  addition 

0  pronounce  of  our  present  poets  that  they  have  far  sur- 
)assed  all  the  ancients  and  the  modem  writers  of  other 
lountries."     Of  course,  there  were  faults,  and  there  might 

improvements.  Let  English  dramatic  writers  be  true  to 
eir  English  instincts  and  to  the  genuine  English  traditions, 
king  their  lessons  rather  from  their  own  Shakespeares  and 
letcfaers  and  Ben  Jonsons  in  the  past,  with  all  their  bold 
regularities,  their  mixture  of  the  comic  with  the  tragic,  than 
om  the  contemporary  French  stage,  with  its  thin  and  highly 
gulated  artificiality ;  and  no  doubt  but  improvements  would 
isily  be  worked  out.   There  might  be  advantage,  for  example, 

1  a  more  steady  recollection  for  the  future  of  Ben  Jonson's 
cample  in  the  matter  of  art  and  correctness  of  plot.  Only 
1  one  particular,  but  a  very  important  one,  would  Dryden 
commend  an  improvement  involving  a  positive  departure 
)m  the  old  English  practice  in  the  drama  and  an  assimilation 
Comeille  and  the  French.  This  was  in  the  matter  of  the 
■se  employed.  Instead  of  keeping  uniformly  to  blank  verse, 
yden  would  advocate  in  future  the  use  of  rhyme  for  all 
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high  dramatic  dialogue.     Comedy  still  might  most  properly 
be  in  prose  or  in  blank  verse ;  but  for  tragedy,  heroic  plays 
generally,  and  the  higher  and  more  serious  parts  of  all  plays, 
rhyme  would  be  the  nobler  instrument.     So  much  of  pleading 
to  this  effect  is  there  in  the  Essay  that  it  is  often  remembered 
as  if  it  were  nothing  else  than  Dryden's  defence  of  the  heroic 
or   rhymed   tragedy.     That    is   not   the    case;    the    recom- 
mendation of  rhyme  is  but  an  incident  in  the  Essay.    It  is, 
however,  a  very  vital  incident.   Dryden  was  especially  anxioos 
to  vindicate  and  extend  the  practice  of  that  tragedy  of  heroic 
declamation  of  which  Lord  Orrery,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and 
himself,  had  given  examples,  and  which  he  knew  had  the 
King's  approval.     In  fighting  for  it,  and  for  the  entire  sub- 
stitution  in  future   of  rhyme   for   blank   verse   in  English 
tragedies,  should  that  be  possible^  he  believed  that  he  was 
doing  a  service  to  the  national  literature. 

His  argument  takes  this  form : — The  charms   of  rhyme 
in  itself  are  admitted ;  and  such  objections  as  that  it  is  on- 
natural,  that  the  ancients  had  it  not,  and  the  like,  might  be 
refuted  afresh,  if  necessary.     Dryden  attempts  the  refutation, 
in  reasonings  of  considerable  ingenuity,  showing  how  mud 
minute  attention  he  had  given  to  the  subject.     In  the  maiD, 
however,  he  assumes  that  rhyme  has   already,  by  universal 
consent,  made  itself  good  in  modern  times  as  the  kind  of  verse 
suitable  and  necessary  in  all  non-dramatic  poetry.     ''Blank 
verse/'  he  says,  "  is  acknowledged  to  be  too  low  for  a  poem. 
nay  more,  for  a  paper  of  verses."     So  much  is  this  the  cas« 
that  it  is  only  by  concession  that  he  calls  blank  verse  hy  the 
name  of  verse  at  all ;  and  in  most  parts  of  his  essay  the  word 
verse,  if  not  otherwise    qualified,   stands  simply  for  rhyfli^* 
Now,  why  should  rhyme,  in  undisputed  possession  everywhe^^ 
else  for  really  poetic  purposes,  be  excluded  from  the  serious  ^^ 
high  drama  ?     He  discusses  the  alleged  unfitness  of  rhyJ^ 
for    discourse,   repartee,   &c. ;    but,     while    thus    answerit^ 
theoretical  objections,  he  adverts  also  to  the  historical  ohj^^ 
tion  that  the  great  Elizabethans  had  rejected  rhyme.    Tli-^ 
had  not  done  so  altogether,  for  they  had  rhymed  occasionaJ^ 
in  their  dramas  ;  but,  so  far  as  they  had  rejected  rhyme,  mi^^ 
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here  not  be  a  suflScient  reason  ?     The  art  of  rhyme  was  pre- 

isely  that  part  of  the  general  poetic  art  which  those  old  giants 

Lad  not  mastered.     But  it  had  been  mastered  by  English  genius 

inee.     "  The  excellence  and  dignity  of  it  were  never  fully 

'  known  till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it/^he  first  made  writing  easily   ^-s^     ^ 

'^aBLacti  first  showed  us  to  conclucte  the  sense  most  commonly  Q      ^^ 

'  in  diisuchs,  which  in  the  verse  of  those  before  him  runs  on 

*  for  so  many  lines  together  that  the  reader  is  out  of  breath 
'  to  overtake  it.     This  sweetness  of  Mr.  Waller's  lyric  poesy 

*  was  afterwards  followed  in  the  epic  by  Sir  John  Denham  in 

*  his  Cooper^s  Hilly  a  poem  which,  your  lordship  knows,  for  the 
'  majesty  of  the  style,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  exact  standard 
'  of  good  writing.  But,  if  we  owe  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr. 
'  Waller,  we  are  acknowledging  for  the  noblest  use  of  it  to 
'  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  at  once  brought  it  upon  the 
'  stage  and  made  it  perfect  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,'^  What 
Davenant  had  done  let  others  continue  to  do.  Only  by  this 
ise  of  rhyme  in  high  drama,  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
rhyming  heroic  or  decasyllabic  couplet,  but  with  liberty  occa- 
sionally of  rhyming  Pindarics  or  other  variations,  as  in 
Davenant's  last-named  play,  was  there  hope  that  the  Restora- 
tion drama  might  rival  the  old  Elizabethan.  To  beat  the  old 
dramatists  in  matter  was  impossible.  ^*  Not  only  we  shall 
"never  equal  them,  but  they  could  never  equal  themselves, 
"  were  they  to  rise  and  write  again.  We  acknowledge  them 
"  our  fathers  in  wit,  but  they  have  ruined  their  estates  them- 
"  selves  before  they  came  to  their  children's  hands.  There  is 
"scarce  an  humour,  a  character,  or  any  kind  of  plot,  which 
*'they  have  not  used.  All  comes  sullied  or  wasted  to  us." 
fn  these  circumstances  the  remedy  was  in  the  adoption  of  some 
^e^r  way,  some  new  mechanism,  that  might  lead  to  difTerences 
f  invention.  That  new  way  was  rhyme.  But  the  rhymed 
fama  was  unpopular  ;  the  multitude  would  not  have  it,  were 
Tiiig  out  against  it !  Who  cared  for  the  multitude  ?  "  It  is 
ii^o  matter  what  they  think ;  they  are  sometimes  in  the  right, 

'  sometimes  in  the  wrong  ;  their  judgment  is  a  mere  lottery." 
Li^ti  the  appeal  be  to  Court  tastes,  or  to  the  people  considered 
as  a  due  mixture  of  courtiers  with  those  they  could  influence  ; 
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and  what  then?  '*  If  you  mean  the  mixed  audience. of  tiie 
''  populace  and  the  noblesse,"  says  Dryden, "  I  can  confidentlf 
'^  affirm  that  a  great  part  of  the  latter  sort  are  fftYOonble  to 
"  verse  [i.  e.  to  rhyme],  and  that  no  serious  plays  written  giooe 
^^  the  King^s  return  have  been  more  kindly  received  by  them 
'^  than  The  Siege  of  SAodes,  the  MustapAa,  the  Indian  Qnm 
'^  and  Indian  Emperor, ^^ 

Dryden's  admirable  Essay  is  instructive  in  many  ways.   In 
the  first  place,  we  see  in  it,  with  all  its  fine  enthusiasm  foribe 
greater  old  English  poetry,  so  far  as  Dryden  was  acqoainiied 
with  it,  that  special  form  of  delusion  in  which  the  litenry 
mind  of  the  Restoration  age  had  begun  to  find  happinesii  vA 
which  it  managed  to  transmit  through  the  next  century  is  m 
incontrovertible  article  of  historical  belief.     Mr.  WaUer,  for- 
sooth, had  been  the  first  to  teach  the  art  of  English  vene ; 
Denham's  strength  had  been  added  to  Waller's  sweetnewj 
and  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second  was  thus  fortunately  is 
possession  of  at  least  one  power  which  it  knew  how  to  use  ani 
which  had  been  wanting  to  the  English  genius  before !    Tbe 
art  of  English  verse!     Not  to   go   beyond   Dryden's  own 
horizon  in  the  retrospect  of  English  poetry,  had  he  never  reii 
Spenser,  or  Shakespeare's  minor  poems,  or  the   poems  vdA. 
lyrics  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  whether  in  the  drama 
or  out  of  it  ?     Doubtless  ho  had  to  some  extent,  and  we  can 
see  what  he   meant ;    but   we  can  only   wonder   the  more. 
Actually  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  English  ear,  within 
Dryden's   circle,  could  no  longer  relish  the  more  exquiate 
melody,  the  richer  and  more  involved  harmony,  of  the  older 
poetry,  but  preferred  the  regularised  rhetorical  effect  of  that 
mechanical  kind  of  metre  in  which  every  line  is  like  a  plank 
poised  on  a  definite  fulcrum  of  swing,  and  the  sense  "  is  con- 
cluded most  commonly  in  distichs."     Not  even  in  this  kind 
of  verse  had  Waller  and  Denham  been  the  first,  or  the  belt, 
by  any  means ;  but,  if  Dryden  and  their  other  juniors  cho« 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  to  them,  it  need  be  no  business 
of  ours.     That  kind  of  verse,  therefore,  may  be  conceded 
to   the   Restoration  as  a  congenial  literary  inheritance,  the 
value  of  which,  and  its  farther  capacities,  might  be  tested 
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new  hands.  No  one  was  to  do  this  more  ably  than 
^den  himself. 

Il  more  general  delusion  pervading  Dryden's  essay  is  that 
;he  supposed  flight  of  the  muses  from  England  at  the  be- 
lling of  the  Civil  Troubles  and  their  return  at  the  Restora- 
L.  This  delusion  has  been  already  exposed  by  statistics 
otherwise.     A  total  of  2316  registered  transactions  in 

London  book-trade  in  the  seven  years  immediately  pre- 
ing  the  Restoration,  as  against  a  total  of  633  in  the  seven 
rs  immediately  following  the  Restoration,  does  not  look 
i  an  abeyance  of  the  muses  in  the  former  period  and  their 
id  return  in  the  latter  ;  and,  if  the  statistics  were  taken 
m  as  far  back  as  1640,  there  would  be  no  difference.  Let 
be  supposed,  however,  that  Dryden  meant  only  the  finer 
Lses.  That  might  help  him  a  little,  but  not  much.  During 
i  twenty  years  preceding  the  Restoration  the  most  conspic- 
08  and  active  of  the  muses  in  England  had  certainly  been  the 
ise  of  newspaper-editorship  and  political  pamphleteering, 
there  be  such  a  lady  in  the  mythological  company ;  and 
)  ML  in  the  statistics  of  the  book-trade  after  the  Restoration 
certainly  to  be  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
ushment  of  this  particular  muse  when  Charles  came  in, — 
.,  more  prosaically,  by  the  suppression  after  the  Restoration 
Jl  pamphlet-writing  not  in  harmony  with  the  re-established 
tern  in  Church  and  State.  That  would  not  have  disturbed 
jrden's  view  of  things.  This  particular  muse  that  had 
^ei  for  twenty  years  was  no  muse  in  his  eyes,  but  a 
itched  hag  and  impostor,  whose  usurpation  had  kept  out 

true  muses.   Well,  but  what  of  tiose  ladies  ?   We  have  seen 

&cts  for  ourselves.  However  much  the  finer  muses  had 
n  fluttered  by  the  Civil  Troubles,  they  had  never  actually 
en  flight.  That  they  had  was  part  of  Dryden's  delusion, 
lie  might  have  found  easily  on  inquiry.  We  should  not 
e  expected  him,  indeed,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  to  have 
aght  of  the  muses  of  philosophy,  miscellaneous  speculation, 
ory,  and  oratory ;  and  hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  that 
t  had  been  done  in  very  various  prose  between  1640  and 
)  did  not  occur  to  him.  But  how,  in  thinking  more 
)L.  VI.  c  c 
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especially  of  the   poetical   muses,   had   he   come  to   ignore 
Herrick,  Milton,  Jasper  Mayne,  Fanshawe,   Chamberlayne, 
Yaughan,  and  others,  all  of  whom  had  done  and  pablished  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  would  himself  have  called  very  good 
verse?     Partly,   no   doubt,  it  was  because   he   felt  himself 
entitled  to  claim  some  of  the  verse-writers  whom  he  had 
not  named,  as  well  as  some  of  the  prose-writers  he  had  no 
occasion  to  name^  as  Royalists,  whose  misfortune  it  had  been, 
and  not  their  will,  to  write  and  publish  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Civil  Troubles.     That,  however,  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is  not  whether  or  to  what  extent  the  musei 
had  been  in  the  Opposition  daring  the  time  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy,  but  whether  they  or  any  of  them  h^  actually  fled? 
Our  enumeration  of  names,  with  the  recollection  which  they 
will  suggest  of  important  books  published  in  London  between 
1640  and  1660,  is  a  sufficient  answer  in  the  negative.    Then 
had  been  a  preponderance  of  polemical  writing,  but  other 
kinds  had  by  no  means  ceased,  or  even  languished  appredaUj 
and  continuously.     The  fact  is  that  Dryden's  knowledge  wii 
deficient.     When  he  wrote  his  essay,  he  had  probably  never 
read  Herrick's  poems,  or  Milton's  collected  minor  poems  io 
the  volume  of  1645,  or  Henry  Vaughan's,  or  others  of  th« 
finest  through  the  period  of  supposed  dearth.     For,  when  he 
comes  to  the  supposed  return  of  the  muses  at  the  Restoration, 
whom  does  he  name  as  their  living  and  reappearing  represfli- 
tatives  ?     Still  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  and  Davenant,  all 
of  whom  were  in  eflPect  pre-Restoration  writers.    Strange  thak, 
in  looking  about  for  representatives  of  reviving  English  non- 
dramatic  poetry  in  the  halcyon  days  between  166Q  and  1667, 
Dryden  should  have  been  driven  to  name  four  elderly  gentle- 
men whose  fame  had  come  down,  or  had  been  acquired,  throogk 
the  preceding  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Conmaonwealth,  and 
the  Protectorate,  and  three  of  whom  had  been  glad  to  shelter 
themselves  and  their  industry,  with  what  fame  they  had,  under 
the  Protectoral  government.     In  short,  Dryden's  delusion, 
adopted  by  our  literary  historians  ever  since,  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  one  very  substantial,  but  also  very  gaudy,  foitn 
of  literature,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  nearly  twentj 
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ears^  did  undeniably  come  back  into  London  with  Charles. 
.11  our  traditional  talk  about  a  return  of  the  muses,  &c.,  at 
be  Restoration  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  the  Dramatic 
4use  had  returned.  The  theatres  were  then  re-opened,  and 
here  was  thus  again  a  great  business  of  Acted  Drama  to 
.ttract,  employ,  and  educate  free  and  uncovenanted  English 
alent.  The  wonder  is  that  in  the  seven  years  between  1660 
ind  1667  there  should  have  been  no  new  dramatists  superior 
»  Davenant,  Lord  Orrery,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Lacy,  to 
contest  the  success  with  Dryden.  Wilson,  with  all  his  real 
*acnlty,  more  compact  and  deep  in  some  respects  than  Dryden's, 
lad  not  been  among  the  successful  dramatists. 

That  there  was  no  special  fertility  of  literary  production,  out 
>f  the  Drama,  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
*he  Second  will  appear  more  distinctly  if  we  inquire  what 
!K>n-dramatic  writings  remembered  now  as  of  any  mark  did 
ippear  among  the  633  publications,  or  thereabouts,  registered 

18  the  total  produce  of  those  seven  years,  so  far  as  it  came 
irithin  the  cognisance  of  the  regular  book-trade.  Neglecting 
mere  books  of  information,  and  also  the  dramatic  entries  in 
the  registers,  I  make  out  the  following  as  an  authentic  list 
of  those  non-dramatic  productions  of  the  seven  years  that 
inight  be  thought  worth  recollection  now  on  their  own 
aocoont  in  a  general  history  of  English  literature : — the  third 
•nd  concluding  volume  of  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy^ 
^iBidy  before  the  Restoration,  though  not  registered  till  June 
3660;  Heylin's  anti-Puritanical  History  of  the  Reformation 
^ike  Church  of  England^  registered  in  July  1660  and  pub- 
lUied  in  1661 ;  Flatman's  burlesque  of  the  Rump  called 
Jkm  Juan  Lamberto,  registered  in  December  1660 ;  Cowley's 
JHicourse  by  way  of  Vision  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver 
Cramwellf  with  other  Prose  Essays  of  his,  published  in  1661 ; 
Waller's  poem,  of  about  160  lines,  entitled  On  St,  Jameses  Park, 

19  lately  improved  by  his  Majesty ^  registered  for  publication  by 
taelf  in  April  1661 ;  Boyle's  Physiological  Essays  and  his  Con- 
fderalions  touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  registered 
I  April  and  May  1661  ;  Hudibras,  the  first  part  registered  in 
bvember  1662  and  the  second  in  November  1663  ;  another 

c  c  iz 
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volume  of  Cowley's,  entitled  Verses  written  upon  several  occasions, 
registered  in  August  1663  ;  Poems  by  Mrs.  Katherine  Piilips, 
registered  in  November  1663  ;  Scarronides;  or  FirgileTravestie: 
a  Mock  Poem,  being  the  First  Book  of  VirgiFs  Eneis  in  English 
Burlesqiic,  by   Charles  Cotton,   Esq.,   registered   in    March 
1663-4 ;  enlarged  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor's.  Dissuasive frm 
Popery,  1664;    Dr.   Henry  More's  Modest  Inquiry  into  tk 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  1664;  new  edition  of  Baker's  Chionide, 
with  Continuation  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  by  Edward 
Phillips,    registered   in   February  1664-5 ;    Dryden's  Anus 
Mirabilis,  registered   Jan.   21,    1666-7;  Dryden's   Essag  (m 
Dramatic  Poesy,    registered    Aug.   7,    1667 ;    and    MilWs 
Paradise  Lost,  registered  Aug.  20,  1667.     This  enumeratKHi, 
it  will  be  seen,  proceeds  on  a  pretty  liberal  notion  of  whal 
might  be  memorable.     Throw  out  what  it  may  seem  unneotf- 
sary  to  have  included,  and  we  are  reduced  to  Butler's  ^vii^ 
Cowley's  Prose  Essays  and  a  few  new  Poems  of  his,  Dryden's 
Annus  Mirabilis  and  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy ^  and  Milton'f 
Paradise  Lost.    This  last  was  certainly  a  vast  accession.    Sot 
it  came  unexpectedly,  and  from  an  alien  quarter. 

One  ought  never  to  be  too  sure  in  the  assertion  of  a  n^afiw. 
While,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  proved  that  the  notion 
of  any  extraordinary  new  fertility  in  English  literature  aft<^r 
the  Restoration  is  a  delusion,  let  it  be  supposed  that  there 
may  have  been  good  things  between  1660  and  1667  whiA 
have  escaped  us  in  the  Registers  or  are  not  there  chronicled- 
Let  it  be  remembered  also  that  a  great  deal  of  what  wu 
really  done  in  those  seven  years  may  not  have  made  its  »?• 
pearance  till  afterwards.     Old  Hobbes  was  still  speculating 
and   scribbling ;    Jeremy   Taylor   was    still    thoughtful  «nd 
eloquent  in  his  Irish  bishopric  ;  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and 
others  were   still   philosophically   inquisitive   and   studious; 
Baxter,  Owen,  and  others  were  still  pugnacious  and  indus- 
trious ;  Henry  Vaughan  and  other  recluse  spirits  were  still 
poetically  meditative  ;  Pepys  was  collecting  gossip  ;  Anthony 
Wood   and   other  antiquaries  were  engaged   in   researches; 
Barrow,  and  Tillotson,  and  South,  and  Stillingfleet,  and  other 
younger  divines  and  scholars,  were  preaching,  arguing,  and 
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ig  their  way.  All  this,  whether  registered  in  the  book 
or  Dot  during  the  seven  years,  ought  to  count  as  so 

activity  of  the  muses  through  that  period.  Besides, 
here  not  s  qnanti^  of  clever  versifying  by  wits  about 
3urt,  fugitive  in  its  nature,  but  well  calculated  to  keep 
6  idea  that  the  muses  inhabited  the  bowers  of  Lady 
maine  ?  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  Lord  Buckhurst  ought 
>  go  unmentioned,  the  one   the  Lisideius  of  Dryden's 

the  other  the  Eugenius  of  that  essay,  and  also,  for 
th  in  1667,  the  predecessor  of  King  Charles  in  the  pos- 
1  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Th^  were  both  to  live  long  and  to 
giiieh  themselves  in  various  ways  as  they  grew  older, 
lurst  to  be  very  honourable  under  bis  later  title  of  the 
af  Dorset  and  Middlesex.  For  the  present,  however, 
were  simply  the   two   most  abandoned  young  scamps 

town,  known  not  only  for  such  "  frolics  "  as  fights  with 
ight- watchmen,  but  also  as  comrades  in  the  most  out- 
is  and  indescribable  act  of  drunken  indecency  recorded 
i  police  annals  of  London.  They  had  been  fined  ^500 
or  this  offence,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  a  whit 
leral  estimation.    After  the  laugh  had  passed,  they  went 

everywhere  as  gaily  as  ever,  the  witty  Sedley  and  the 

Buckhurst,  the  naughtiest  and  most  delightiul  gen- 
a  in  Court  society,  the  valued  friends  of  Dryden,  and 
)EerTed  of  Fepys  when  he  sat  near  either  of  them  in  the 
e.  And,  what  is  Etrange^  one  can  find  something  to 
u  the  reprobates  yet.  Sedley,  besides  six  plays,  not 
n  till  alVer  our  present  date,  has  left  us  a  number  of 
poems  and  songs,  most  of  them  worthless  or  unfit  for 
g,  but  one  or  two  not  unpleasant.  Let  us  vote  this 
-  little  thing  to  have  been  written  by  him  in  Davenant's 
teship: — 

"  Hears  not  my  Phyllis  how  the  birds 

Their  feathered  mates  salute  1 
They  tell  their  pasaion  in  their  words: 

Must  I  alone  be  mutel" 
Phyllis,  without  frown  or  smile. 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 
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"  The  god  of  love  in  thj  bright  eyes 

Does  like  a  tyrant  reign ; 
But  in  thy  heart  a  child  he  lies. 

Without  his  dart  or  flame/* 
Phyllis,  without  frown  or  smile, 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

'*  So  many  months  in  silence  passed. 

And  yet  in  raging  love, 
Might  well  deserve  one  word  at  last 

My  passion  should  approve." 
Phyllis,  without  frown  or  smile, 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

"  Must  then  your  faithful  swain  expire. 

And  not  one  look  obtain, 
Which  he,  to  soothe  his  fond  desire. 

Might  pleasingly  explain?" 
Phyllis,  without  frown  or  smile. 
Sat  and  knotted  all  the  while. 

Thoogh  Lord  Buckhurst  has  left  us  far  less  than  Sedlejr, 
who  does  not  know  his  famous  song,  said  to  have  been  writteo 
at  sea  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Duke  of  York's  fleet  the  nigiit 
before  the  great  battle  of  June  3,  1665  ?  Whether  punctoallj 
that  night  or  not  matters  little.     No  Restoration  lyrio  ex- 
presses more  finely  the  best  spirit  of  the  Restoration  gallantrfi 
and,  thinking  of  Lady  Castlemaine  and  of  the  rest  at  White- 
hall, and  of  the  young  fellow  addressing  them  from  between- 
decks  far  off,  one  could  read  it  even  with  tears  : — 

To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write. 
The  Muses  now  and  Neptune  too 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 
With  a  fa  la  la  la  la. 

For,  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind, 

And  fill  our  empty  brain, 
Yet,  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind 

To  wave  the  azure  main, 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we 
Boll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea, 
With  a  fa  la  la  la  la. 
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Then,  if  we  writ«  not  by  each  poet. 

Think  not  we  are  unlcind; 
Nor  yet  conclude  your  ehipa  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind : 
Our  teaiB  we'll  Bcnd  a  speedier  way  ; 
The  tide  shall  faring  them  twice  a-day, 

With  a  £a  la  la  la  la. 
The  King,  with  wonder  and  surpriae, 

Will  swear  the  seae  grow  bold, 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  used  of  old ; 
But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Brinrf  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  Stairs, 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la. 
To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  main. 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play  : 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  i-uin  thus  pursue] 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you. 

With  a  fa  la  la  la  la. 
But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow. 

And  cast  our  hopes  away  ; 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand  or  flirt  your  fan. 
With  a  b  la  la  la  la '. 

"Science,  as  well  as  Poetry,"  says  Scott  in  his  Life  of  Dryden, 
"b^aa  to  revive  after  the  iron  domiaion  of  military  fanaticism 
"wia  ended."  The  remark  is  made  to  introduce  the  Royal 
Society  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  Restoration. 

Here,  too,  sycophancy  to  the  Restoration  has  obscured  the 
Aeb.  The  real  beginnings  of  the  association  which  afterwards 
look  shape  and  name  as  the  Royal  Society  date,  as  we  know, 
^m  1645,  the  very  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  German 
^luodore  Haak,  and  Dr.  John  Wallis,  tben  clerk  of  the  West- 
ttinster  Assembly,  and  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  then  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  then  a  physician  of  parlia- 
mentarian eminence,  and  a  number  of  other  Londoners,  all 
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apparently  on  the  same  side  of  politics,  held  weekly  meetings^ 
sometimes  in  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood  Street^  sometiiDesat 
the  Bull  Head  Tavern  in  Cheapside,  and  sometimes  in  Giesham 
College,  for  talk  on  subjects  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science.   The  fame  of  the  meetings  having  spread^  and  Harth'b, 
and  young  Boyle,  and  Petty,  and  others^  having  attached  them- 
selves to  the  society  as  regular  members  or  as  correspondentB, 
there  were  the  most  enthusiastic  expectations  of  the  effects  to 
be  produced  by  this  Invisible  College,  as  it  was  called^  not  only 
in  advancing  mathematical  and  experimental  science,  but  also 
in  reforming  the  universities  and  the  notions  and  methods  rf 
education.    About  the  year  1649  some  of  the  chief  brettiren 
having  been  removed  to  high  university  posts  in  Oxford,  iiie 
college  had  divided  itself,  as  we  saw,  into  two  sections.   There 
was  the  Oxford  section,  calling  itself  TAe  Philosophical  Soeie^ 
of  Oxford^  and  consisting  of  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Petty,  and  Bo^ 
with  such  new  recruits  as  Ward,  Bathurst^  and  Willis,  and  in 
time  young  Christopher  Wren  and  young  Robert  Hooke,  meet- 
ing regularly  in  Petty's  rooms,  or  Wilkins's,  or  Boyle's ;  and 
there  was  still  the  remnant  of  the  parent  club  in  London, 
meeting  generally  at  Gresham  College,  and  receiving  from 
time  to  time  such  recruits  as  Viscount  Brouncker,  Sir  Paul 
Neile,  and  Mr.  John  Evelyn.    The  two  sections  were  in  corres- 
pondence, and  a  member  of  either  was  welcome  if  he  appeared 
at  a  meeting  of  the  other.     It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  observation  in  matters  of  natural  history,  and 
physical  and  chemical  experimentation,  and  invention  of  instru- 
ments, and  anatomical  and  physiological  research,  and  general 
scientific  speculation,  much  of  it  whimsical,  but  all  in  a  hopeW 
direction,  that  had  gone  on  among  the  associated  savants  of 
TAe  Invisible  College  both  in  Oxford  and  London  before  there 
was  an  idea  that  the  Stuarts  would  ever  return.     It  would, 
indeed,  be  no  paradox  to  assert  that  a  passion  for  what  vsw 
called  the  New  or  Verulamian  Philosophy,  a  disposition  to 
the  physical  sciences  and  to  all  forms  of  what  is  someiin** 
designated  distinctively  as  "Useful  Knowledge,"  togetherwitk 
a  desire  to  recast  or  radically  reform  the  schools  and  univ^' 
sities,  so  as  to  make  them  seminaries  and  nurseries  of  sn^B 
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nowledge  rather  than  of  mere  classical  learning  and  Bcholastic 
letaphysics,  was  oae  of  the  most  proaonoced  characteristics 
f  that  wave  of  the  English  mind  which  is  vaguely  named 
he  Pnrttan  Revolution.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
liose  who  use  the  word  "  Faritanism "  merely  to  de6tie 
I  supposed  temporary  mood  of  English  saDctimoniousness, 
ar  even  to  define  the  domination  of  Calvinistic  theology 
lor  a  time  in  the  British  Islands,  know  nothing  whatever  of 
what  Puritanism  was  historically  and  included  intellectually, 
raritaniam  was  a  revolt  from  authority.  f;)nthiTi^  itself  at 
fart  in  whatever  doctrines  of  a  fervid  theology  or  ideaa_of 
{Qpajar^jchurch-discipline  were  at  band  to  suit,  but  passing 
(Bj^by  the  iiHiia.1  law  yf  duvBTtifltnpTltt  '°^°  ^  wonderful  mnlti- 
tfJatvof  forms  and  phases,  with  abundant  inclusion  of  the 
BUA  abstruse  scientific  inqnisitiveness  and  the  coolest  philo- 
nphical  free-thinking. 

The  intellectual  leisure  of  the  Restoration,  however,  jnst 
Wauie  it  was  compulsory,  just  because  it  was  occasioned  by 
Hk  anest  and  prohibition  of  many  rousing  forms  of  specula- 
tiO[i,vas  undoubtedly  favourable  to  a  concentration  of  energy 
iqxm  the  physical  and  experimental  sciences.  At  all  events, 
tike  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  is  one  of  the 
fc»  creditable  occurrenes  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  It  came 
Ant  thus: — Wren  having  been  in  London  since  1657  as 
irtiODomy  professor  at  Gresham  College,  and  Wilkins,  Wallis, 
fioddard,  and  others  having  heea  brought  back  to  London 
-<t  tke  Restoration,  by  the  loss  of  their  university  appoint- 
'Bats,  or  by  other  causes,  the  division  of  the  scientific  brethren 
nfo  an  Oxford  section  and  a  London  section  was  virtually 
tt  an  end,  and  the  parent  society  of  London  again  included 
fte  majority  K  Their  place  of  rendezvons,  of  course,  was 
Gresham  College,  where  Wren's  astronomy  lectures  and  Mr. 
Sooke's  geometry  lectures,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 
mardiy  of  165S-9,  had  been  resumed  with  great  acceptance. 
Wrea'a  lectures  were  the  attraction  on  Wednesdays ;  and  it 
na  afler  one  of  them,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  28,  1660,  that 
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the  proposal  for  a  new  organization  '^for  the  promotiDg  of 
physico-mathematieal  experimental  learning,"  was  proposed 
and  adopted.  These  persons  following,  "  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  most  of  them,"  having  been  present  at  the  lectnrei 
and  having  afterwards^  '^  according  to  the  usual  manner/'  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  meeting  for  private  conversation, — 
"  viz.  the  Lord  Brouncker,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  Robert 
"Moray,   Sir  Paul   Neile,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Goddaid,  Dr. 
"  Petty,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rooke,  Mr.  Wren,  Mr.  Hill,"— it  wis 
resolved  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  society  on 
a  broader  basis  than  had  been  tried  before,  to  consist  of  regular 
weekly  meetings,  every  Wednesday  thenceforward,  of  the  per- 
sons then  present,  and  such  other  persons  as  might  be  deemed 
eligible  and  might  be  willing  to  pay  ten  shillingps  of  entry- 
money  and  one  shilling  a  week  of  subscription.     Thirty-nine 
persons  not  present  were  suggested  as  likely  and  desiiaUe 
members,  and  their  names  were  written  down.     Among  them 
were  Lord  Hatton,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Denhun, 
Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Bathurst,  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Cowky 
and  about  a  dozen   other   physicians,  Mr.  Jones^  and  Hr. 
Oldenburg.     These  two  last,  Boyle's  promising  young  nephew 
and  his  tutor,  had  just  returned  from  their  foreign  tour^ 

For  a  time  one  of  the  passions  of  the  new  Society  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a  London  Coll^ 
of  Science,  with  professorships,  a  museum,  laboratories,  fcc, 
that  should  supersede  and  surpass  Gresham  College,  and  be  a 
rebuke  and  example  to  the  two  old-fashioned  Universities- 
This  also,  as  we  know,  had  been  the  passion  of  some  of  the 
leading  Puritans  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  long  ago  as  1641 , 
when  there  had  been  communications  between  Hartlib  an"- 
the  pansophic  Comenius  on  the  subject,  and  Comenius  b^ 
actually  come  to  London  to  advise  and  superintend  (see  ani^» 
Vol.  III.  pp.  221-224).  Not,  however,  in  the  form  of  a  ne«^ 
building  with  an  apparatus  of  professorships  and  scholarships 
but  in  the  easier  form  of  a  series  of  weekly  meetings,  stU* 
chiefly  in  Gresham  College,  for  the  reading  and  criticism  » 

1  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  I.  54—67 ;  where  there  are  eitnctsfro" 
the  Society's  Records. 
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eipers  and  the  exhibition  of  curioBi<;ie8  and  experiments,  was 

le  Society  of  J660  to  attain  its  celebrity.     The  King  having 

li  once  signified  his  approbation  of  the  Society  through  Sir 

^bert  Moray^  and  the  meetings  having  been  continued  under 

iTilkins's  presidency  or  Moray's,  and  many  papers  having  been 

iwi  and  many  experiments  performed,  and  the  King  having 

^casionally  shown  his  interest  in  the  proceedings  by  a  gift  of 

adstones,  or  of  some  of  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  or  by  a  question 

I  to  the  cause  of  the  shrivelling  of  the  sensitive  plant,  there 

as  an  increasing  competition  for  the  honour  of  membership 

urough  the  year  1661,  accompanied  by   an  extraordinary 

eadiness  of  many  of  the  members  in  not  paying  their  sub- 

triptions.     On  the  15th  of  July   1662  a  Royal  Charter 

icorporating  the  Society  passed  the  great  seal ;  but,  as  this 

as  somewhat  defective,  there  was  a  second  and  enlarged 

larter  on  April  22,  1663.     From  that  date  The  Royal 

3CIETY  was  fully  in  existence,  as  an  express  foundation  of 

ing  Charles  the  Second,  with  its  president,  its  council,  its 

irious  powers  and  privileges,  and  its  statutory  anniversary 

St.  Andrew's  day,  the  30th  of  November,  in  every  year  for 

sr.    Though  some  of  Charles's  personal  tastes  were  in  the 

ection  of  anatomy  and  nautical  mechanics,  he  does  not 

tear  to  have  done  much  more  for  the  Society  than  call 

self  its  founder  and  present  it  with  the  silver-gilt  mace 

ch  it  still  possesses  and  uses.     There  is  no  proof  that  he 

attended  one  of  the  meetings.     There  was  a  vague  talk 

t  a  large  endowment  in  the  shape  of  Irish  lands,  but  it 

to  nothing.     The  accommodation  at  Gresham  College, 

an  occasional  option  of  another  place  of  meeting,  had  to 

;  and  for  current  expenses,  including  those  for  apparatus 

periments,  the  members  had  to  tax  themselves  in  dona- 

>r  increased  rates  of  subscription.     There  was  still  a 

able  backwardness  among  many  of  them  in  the  matter 

lent  \ 

History  ofthe  Royal  Society,  of   his   taste    for    anatomy    there    is 

,    wth    extracts    from    the  this  story  in  Pepys : — Feb,  7,  1662-3. 

ire,  and  the  two  charters  in  "  Creed  and  I  and  Captain  Ferrers  to 

ix  to  Vol.  II. — King  Charles  "  the  Park,  and  there  walked  finely, 

for  ship-building  and  kin-  "  seeing  people  slide,  we  talking  all  the 

f  practical  mechanics  ;  and  **  while ;   and  Captain  Ferrers  telling 
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The  first  President  of  the  Society  under  the  charter  was 
Viscount  Brouncker.  He  remained  in  office  till  1677.  The 
first  Council  consisted  of  these  twenty  of  the  fellows  in  addition 
to  the  President : — Sir  Robert  Moray,  Robert  Boyle,  William 
Brereton,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot^  Sir  Paul 
Neile,  Henry  Slingsby,  Sir  William  Petty,  Dr.  Timothy 
Clarke,  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  Dr.  George  Ent,  William  Erskine, 
Dr.  Jonathan  Goddard,  William  Ball,  Matthew  Wren,  John 
Evelyn,  Thomas  Henshaw,  Dudley  Palmer,  Abraham  HiU, 
and  Henry  Oldenburg.  The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the 
20th  of  November  1663  was  131,  of  whom  18  were  noblemen, 
22  baronets  or  knights,  32  doctors  (chiefly  of  medicine),  2 
bachelors  of  divinity,  2  masters  of  arts,  47  esquires,  and  8 
foreigners.  Among  the  fellows  were  Cowley,  Denham,  Pepys, 
Aubrey,  Sprat,  and  Dryden.  The  election  of  the  last  had 
taken  place  in  November  1662,  before  he  had  produced  his 
first  play  and  while  he  was  comparatively  undistinguished. 
The  most  diligent  and  indefatigable  of  the  aristocratic  membeis 
were  Lord  Brouncker,  who  was  exemplary  in  his  presidency, 
and  of  some  reputation  on  his  own  account  for  mathematical 
ability,  and  Sir  Robert  Moray,  who  had  been  president  before 
the  incorporation  and  continued  to  support  the  Society  in  all 
ways  by  his  influence  at  Court.  Of  the  rest  no  one  was  more 
prominent  than  Boyle,  or  more  visibly  led  and  directed  the 
proceedings  at  first  by  his  papers  and  experiments.  Boyle, 
however,  was  not  yet  permanently  resident  in  London, 
but  was  still  much  in  Oxford,  and  therefore  often  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  only  by  correspondence.  Wallis 
and  Christopher  Wren  were  also  much  at  Oxford,  where 
Wren  had  been  appointed  to  the  Savilian  professorship  of 
astronomy.  Sir  William  Petty,  a  leading  spirit  when 
present,  was  called  away  for  a  long  while  by  his  business 


"  ine,  among  other  Court  passages,  how 
about  a  month  ago,  at  a  ball  at  Court, 
a  child  was  dropped  by  one  of  the 
ladies  in  dancing,  but  nobody  knew 
who,  it  being  taken  up  by  somebody 
"  in  their  handkercher.  The  next  mom- 
"  ing  all  the  Ladies  of  Honour  appeared 
"  early  at  Court  for  their  vindication,  so 
"  that  nobody  could  tell  where  this  rais- 


ti 


u 
tt 


"chance  should  be."  Feb.  17.  "Mr. 
"  Pickering  tells  me  the  story  is  very 
"  true  of  a  child  being  dropped  at  the 
"  ball  at  Court ;  and  that  the  Kine  had 
"  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  ana  did 
"  dissect  it,  and,  making  great  sport  of 
"it,  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  must 
"have  been  a  month  and  three  boon 
"  old." 
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in  Ireland.  On  the  whole,  the  Society  could  hardly  have  held 
together  as  it  did  through  all  its  difficulties  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  Oldenburg  and  Hooke.  Oldenburg,  whom  we  have 
seen  proposed  as  one  of  the  original  members  in  November 
1660,  doubtless  on  Boyle's  recommendation,  had  thrown  such 
energy  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society  that  he  had  been 
appointed  joint-secretary  with  Wilkins  in  the  first  Charter 
of  Incorporation ;  and  on  the  12th  of  November  1662  Hooke, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  in  Boyle's  employment  at  Oxford, 
had  been  appointed  curator  to  the  Society,  with  a  special 
charge  of  the  apparatus  and  the  experiments.  Hooke,  a 
deformed  little  man,  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  was  to  do  wonders  in  his  post  by  his 
mechanical  inventiveness;  but  the  man  of  general  business 
was  Oldenburg.  He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  when  ap- 
pointed ;  and,  though  nominally  joint-secretary  with  Wilkins, 
he  had  the  whole  burden  of  the  secretaryship.  We  have  his 
own  account  of  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  as  follows  : — "  He 
"  attends  constantly  the  meetings  both  of  the  Society  and 
"  Council ;  noteth  the  observables  said  and  done  there ;  di- 
"  gesteth  them  in  private ;  takes  care  to  have  them  entered  in 
"  the  journals  and  register-books ;  reads  over  and  corrects  all 
'*  entries ;  solicits  the  performances  of  tasks  recommended  and 
"  undertaken ;  writes  all  letters  abroad  and  answers  the  returns 
*'  made  to  them,  entertaining  a  correspondence  with  at  least 
*'  fifty  persons ;  employs  a  great  deal  of  time  and  takes  much 
"  pains  in  satisfying  foreign  demands  about  philosophical 
''matters;  disperseth  far  and  near  store  of  directions  and 
"inquiries  for  the  Society's  purposes,  and  sees  them  well 
"  recommended."  To  these  duties  was  added,  for  a  time,  that 
of  editing  the  transactions  of  the  Society.  The  first  number 
of  these  celebrated  Philosophical  Transaclions,  so  edited  by 
Oldenburg,  appeared  on  the  6th  of  March  1664-5.  For  all 
this  Oldenburg  received  not  a  farthing.  Not  till  1669  did 
they  vote  him  a  salary  of  ^40  a  year  ^. 

Interrupted,  like  everything  else,  by  the  Great  Plague  and 

>  First  and  Second  Charters  of  the      Historyof  the  Society,  with  the  History 
Royal  Society  in  Appendix  to  Weld's      itself,  1. 141—178,  and  259—261. 
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the  Great  Fire  of  1665-6,  the  Society  had  accomplished  before 
the  year  1667  a  good  deal  of  work,  much  of  it  crude,  bat  all 
very  interesting  now  in  the  history  of  English  science.     From 
the  very  nature  of  its  labours  and  speculations  it  had  become 
the  object  of  much  popular  lampoon  and  burlesque.     This  ill 
feelings  inevitable  in  the  infancy  of  such  institutions^  already 
existed  in  considerable   accumulation  in  1667,    but  was  U> 
manifest  itself  more  openly  after  the  publication  in  that  year 
of  Sprat's  History  of  tke  Institution,  Design,  and  Progress  of  ike 
Rot/al  Society.     There  was  some  boldness  in  such  a  publication 
only  five  years  after  the  Society  had  been  incorporated;  and  a 
prefixed  ode  by  Cowley  in  honour  of  the  Society,  rebuking  tiie 
attacks  already  made  on  it^  did  not  diminish  the  provocation 
to  farther  antagonism  \ 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  close  our  account  of  the  Literature 
of  the  first  seven  years  of  the  Restoration  without  some  notice 
of  the  London  booksellers  and  publishers  of  those  days. 

At  one  time  or  another  between  1640  and  1660  there  had 
been,  as  I  compute,  about  200  persons  in  London  known  not 
only  as  booksellers  or  printers,  or  as  combining  both  trades, 
but  also  as  regular  or  occasional  publishers.  About  fifty  of 
these  at  least  were  alive  and  still  in  business  at  the  Restora- 
tion, with  such  repute  in  the  book-trade  as  they  had  acquired 
by  their  previous  dealings.  The  most  conspicuously  Royalist 
among  them  had  been  Richard  Royston,  the  publisher  of  the 
Ei/con  Basilike  and  of  other  things  for  the  royal  family,  and 
the  publisher  also  of  most  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  writings ;  next 
to  whom  for  fidelity  to  that  side  of  things  was  perhaps  Henry 
Seile,  the  publisher  of  some  of  Heylin's  writings,  and  ot 
sevei-al  of  the  strongest  Royalist  pamphlets  heralding  the 
Restoration.  Matthew  Simmons,  the  first  publisher  for  the 
Commonwealth,  and  consequently  the  publisher  of  Milton « 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  and  EikonoklasteSy  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  having  left  the  honour  and  the  emoluments 
of  oflBcial  printing  and  publishing  for  the  Republic  and  then 

'  ^  W'eld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  tered  for  publication  by  James  Allestr*? 
I.  72 — 200 ;  Cowley's  Works.  Sprat's  uuder  licence  from  Secretary  Moni**» 
Uislury  of  the  Royal  Society  was  regis-       July  25, 1667. 
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for  Oliver  to  Thomas  Newcome  and  William  Dagard,  both  of 
them  converts  to  the  Republic  early  in  Milton's  secretaryship. 
Dagard,  after  having  been  in  trouble  for  helping  Royston  to 
print  the  Eikan  Basiliie,  and  for  threatening  an  English  edition 
of  the  Bef €71910  Regia  of  Salmasius,  had  signalised  his  conver- 
sion, as  we  know,  most  remarkably,  by  printing,  for  the  Repub- 
lican Council  of  State,  Milton's  Defensio  contra  Salmasium, 
the  French  translation  of  his  Eikonoklastes^  and  much  besides ; 
while  Newcome  bad  been  the  publisher  of  Milton's  Befensio 
Secunda  and  of  his  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical 
Causes,  and  had  been  steadily  the  printer  of  Needham's  bi- 
weekly newspaper  from  1651  to  1660.     Latterly  Henry  Hills 
and  John  Field  had  divided  with  Newcome  the  business  of 
government  printing  for  Oliver;  and  Robert  Ibbetson  also 
had  dealt  in  news-pamphlets  and  miscellanies  on  the  Common- 
wealth side.     As  an  extreme  opinionist  of  the  Republican  sort 
one  recognises  Livewell  Chapman,  the  publisher  of  Harring- 
ton's Oceana,  and  also  of  those   two  latest  pre-Restoration 
pamphlets  of  Milton  which  were  probably  too  violent  for  New- 
come, — ^his  Means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church  and  his 
Readg  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,     Even 
among  those  who  did  not  profess  to  be  specially  political  pub- 
lishers, but  dealt  in  theological  or  general  literature,  one  can 
disoem  the  personal  bias,  in  some  cases,  easily  enough.  Thomas 
Underbill,  who  had  published  the  first  three  of  Milton's  anti- 
Bpisoopal  or  Smectymnuan  pamphlets  in  1641,  and  also  his 
Tract  on  Education  in  1644,  had  remained  a  stiff  Presbyterian 
•ttd  anti-Tolerationist,  and  so  had  parted  from  Milton  long 
>go ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  John  Rothwell,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  two  last  of  Milton's  Smectymnuan  pamphlets  in 
1641  and  1642.     John  Stafford  had  published  Thomas  Fuller's 
wkg;  one  of  Baxter's  publishers  was  Nevill  Symons,  who 
■^  come  to  London  from  Kidderminster ;  and  Prynne  had 
^^t  with  Edward  Thomas.     Very  solid  men  of  business  must 
"*▼«  been  Abel   Roper,   who  published   for    Dugdale,   and 
Thomas   Roycroft,  who   had  published   Walton's   Polyglott 
*^  some  of  Ogilby's  illustrated  books.     The  first  volume  of 
"'Jshworth   had  come,  I  think,  from   the  shop   of  George 
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Thomason,  who  is  immortal  independently  for  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  pamphlets  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
cellars,  with  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  himself,  bat 
so  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  posterity  and  the  British  Moseam. 
Francis  Grove  inclined  to  popular  ballad-sheets ;  and  Nathanid 
Brooks,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  see,  hovered  between 
drollery  and  the  finer  literature.  Thomas  Dring  had,  for 
some  time  before  the  Restoration,  shown  a  creditable  prefer- 
ence for  the  finer  literature  in  his  transactions ;  but,  all  in  all, 
the  chiefs  of  the  London  book-trade,  in  poetry  and  whatever 
else  the  phrase  "  the  finer  literature  "  can  include,  had  been 
Humphrey  Moseley,  Richard  Marriott,  and  Henry  Herring- 
man.  But  of  these  three  chiefs  one  was  still  the  chief. 
Marriott  and  Herringman  would  have  knelt  to  Humphrey 
Moseley  ^. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  Moseley  was  in  1645,  wben 
he  published,  from  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
collection  of  Milton's  minor  English  and  Latin  poems,  pre- 
fixing to  the  little  volume  a  tasteful  paragraph  in  his  own 
name,  expounding  his  principles  and  aspirations  in  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  his  confidence  in  Milton's  genius  (Vol 
III.  pp.  448-459).  "  It  is  the  love  I  have  to  our  otm 
"  language  that  hath  made  me  diligent  to  collect  and  set 
"  forth  such  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as  may  renew 
"  the  wonted  honour  and  esteem  of  our  English  tongue, 
had  been  Moseley 's  words  in  that  paragraph.  From  the 
principle  so  announced  in  1645  he  had  never  swerved.  By 
solicitation  of  what  he  liked,  rather  than  by  accepting  chance 
offers,  he  had  drawn  to  him  almost  every  living  writer  of 
genuine  merit  or  promise  in  poetry  or  in  any  other  fonn 
of  non-controversial  literature.  He  had  acquired  a  property; 
in  many  cases  by  original  publication,  and  in  others  by  sub- 
sequent purchase,  in  the  poetry,  plays,  or  other  writings  of 
Shirley,  Richard  Brome,  Carlell,  Stapylton,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Howell,  Waller,  Denham,  Davenant,  Cowley,  Cockayne,  Stanley, 
Fanshawe,  and  Henry  Vaughan ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his 

1  Digested  from  my  notes  from  the  accounts  of  Milton's  publishing  trans- 
Stationers'  Registers  for  the  period  from  actions  and  other  particulars  alroady 
1649  to  1660;  with  references  to  the      given  in  various  places  in  these  Tolames. 
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bitioD  to  possess  the  whole  of  some  of  these  writers,  or  at 
st  of  their  poetry.    He  had  acquired  copyrights  in  works  of 
h  recently  deceased  English  celebrities  as  Donne,  Sucklings 
Lshaw,  Carew,  Cartwright,  May,  and  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
.  in  the  resuscitation  of  select  pieces  of  the  older  literature 
bhe  Elizabethan  and  Jacoban  age  his  assiduity  had  been 
quailed.     More  than  once  in  the  Stationers'  Registers, 
30gh  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth,  and 
Protectorate,  one  is  attracted  by  the  assignment  to  a  new 
prietor  of  a  batch  of  plays  by  Marlowe,  Decker,  Shake- 
ire^   Chapman,  Beaumont  and   Fletcher,    Heywood,   Ben 
ison,  Webster,  Massinger,  Ford,  Middleton,  Rowley,  and 
umeur ;  and  in  such  cases,  as  in  most  individual  entries  of 
same  kind,  it  is  Moseley  as  a  matter  of  course  that  owns 
transaction.     He  had  not  disdained  a  philosophical  treatise 
17  and  then ;  and  latterly,  I  find,  he  traded  also,  to  a  con- 
erable  extent,  in  translations  of  Italian  historical  works  of 
>ute,  and  in  translations  of  Spanish  and  Italian  novels,  and 
the  contemporary  French  heroic  romances.     It  was  chiefly 
m  Moseley's  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  that  the  English 
jlic,  from  1650  to  1660,  obtained  their  copies  of  those  in- 
minable  Cleopatras,  Cassandras^  Clelias^  Grand  ScipioSy  and 
^ttd  Cyruses,  which  were  then  regarded,  on  both  sides  of  the 
innel,  as  the  perfection  of  amusing  prose-fiction.     But,  in- 
id,  everything  very  good  was  to  be  obtained  at  that  shop, 
(Tything  that  was  not  a  pamphlet  or  a  sermon.     These 
)8eley  abhorred.     Once  or  twice,  in  a  moment  of  weakness, 
did  publish  a  sermon  ;  but  he  could  endure  nothing  of  the 
Bphlet  kind,  unless  perhaps  it  might  be  some  oldish  thing 
Pertaining  rather   to  the  philosophy  of  politics  than  to 
Tent  politics,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Raleigh  or  Bacon, 
was  a  publisher  for  the  finer  muses  only ;  and  that  they 
I  been  visiting  him  so  much  in  the  heart  of  London  during 
twenty  years  of  Puritan  ascendancy  is  one  fact  more  for 
36  who  persist  in  the  delusion  that  they  had  then  forsaken 
British  Islands  ^. 

My   notes    from   the   Stationers'      170  MS.  pages   of  small   octavo  for 
ters.  These  notes  extend  to  about      the  perioa  1640—1660,  and  the  name 

JL.  VI.  D  d 
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The  election  to  the  Mastership  and  the  two  Wardenshipe 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  took  place  in  the  month  of  July 
every   year.      The    men   appointed   to   those   offices  in  tbe 
Corporation  were  generally  seniors  in  the  trade,  and  were 
always  men  of  eminence  in  it  on  one  account  or  another, 
though  often  rather  as  salesmen  of  books  and  stationery  thin 
as  publishers.    At  the  election  of  July  1659,  however,  when 
Mr.  William  Lee  was  chosen  master^  and  Mr.  Richard  Thiak 
one  of  the  wardens^  it  had  so  happened  that  the  other  warden* 
ship  came  to  Humphrey  Moseley.     Thus  in  the  very  year  of 
the  Restoration  Moseley  was  one  of  the  chief  offioe-bearers 
in  the  trade  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  an  ornament    For 
aught  I  know,  he  may  have  thought  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as 
a  duty,  to  be  in  his  place,  as  one  of  the  Wardens  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  in  that  part  of  the  immense  triumpfail 
procession  of  Charleses  entry  into  London,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1660,  which   consisted   of  600  representatives  of  the 
different  London  Companies,  all  on  horseback,  in  black  velvet 
coats,  with  gold  chains,  and  each  company  preceded  bj  its 
footmen  in  liveries.     At  all  events,  before  his  term  of  wa^ 
denship  expired,  he  gave  proof  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be 
less  energetic  in  the  business  of  bookselling  and  publishing 
under  the  Restoration  than  he  had  been  through  the  Com- 
monwealth and   the   Protectorate.     We  have  already  not«d 
his  remarkable  registration,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1660,  of 
thirty-six  old  dramatic  copyrights  as  wholly  his  own;  an" 
w^e  may  now  add  that  on  the  same  day  he  registered  his  joint- 
property  with  Humphrey  Robinson  in  another  large  batch  « 
dramatic  copyrights,  his  joint  property  with  Thomas  Dring 
in  Stanley's  His  tori/  of  Philosophy  and  in  four  volumes  of 
a  translation  of  The  Grand  Cyrus^  and  his  joint  property  ^"^ 
Dring  and  Herringman  in  two  volumes  of  a  translation  ^ 
D'Urfe's  VAsiree. 

Moseley, Mo8ehy  occurs  and  recurs  page  and   include   these — "  7%«  HistPf^  4 

after  i)age,  always  in  connexion  with  Cardenio  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Shab- 

hooks    of   the    kind    described.     The  BYte&re";  "  Tfte  Merri/ Devil  of  Eii»^ 

largest  registration  by  Moseley  was  on  ton,  by  Wm.  Shakespeare  "  ;  **  i7rtf 

the   9th  of  Septeniber,  le>53,  when  he  the   First  and  Henry  the  ^&>mi,  ^ 

entered  forty-one  separate  books  as  his,  Shakespeare    and     Davenport."     If* 

paying  20.v.  Qd.  for  the  entry.    They  are  another  curious  Shake8i>eanan  refisto- 

almost  all  Elizabethan  or  Jacobau  Plays,  tion  of  Moseley's  see  ante,  p.  352. 
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On  the  Slst  of  Jannary  1660-1  the  news  among  the  book- 
lets was  that  Humphrey  Moseley  was  dead.  He  left  a 
iow,  Anne  Moseley,  and  an  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
ne  name^  and  there  are  traces  of  a  continuation  of  his 
siness  for  some  time  in  their  hands.  But  the  sovereignty 
the  book- trade  was  then  open  to  competition.  Most  of  the 
naining  booksellers  abstained  from  the  competition  and 
re  content  to  go  on  in  their  old  tracks.  In  general  business 
yston  continued  eminent.  Thomason  was  alive  till  1666 ; 
ile  was  then  dead,  having  left  a  widow  in  his  business ;  poor 
igard  was  then  also  dead,  having  left  some  scholarly  copy- 
^hts  to  his  daughter,  Lydia  Dugard ;  Livewell  Chapman  and 
ne  of  the  others  are  not  heard  of  at  all,  or  are  hardly  heard 
after  the  Restoration  ;  but  to  1667  and  beyond  there  were 
raevering  survivors  in  AUestree,  Brooks,  Andrew  Crooke, 
•ing,  Fletcher,  Garthwait,  Hills^  Norton,  Humphrey  Robin- 
1,  Sawbridge,  Ralph  Smith,  and  Nevill  Symons.  One 
ars  also  of  a  John  Martin,  a  Randal  Taylor,  a  John 
idmayne,  a  George  Hurlock,  a  Robert  Powlett,  a  Henry 
ortlock,  a  Samuel  Thomson,  a  Samuel  Simmons,  a  Robert 
colter,  and  others,  as  either  new  men  in  the  trade  between 
)60  and  1667,  or  as  busier  in  those  years  than  they  had 
^  before.  Meanwhile  the  only  signs  of  a  real  contest 
»r  Moseley's  place  as  the  trade-chief  of  the  finer  literature 
«re  between  Marriott  and  Herringman.  Both  had  been 
nulous  in  Moseley 's  footsteps  before  the  Restoration,  calch- 
ig  up  things  that  Moseley  let  go.  Marriott,  who  had 
%n  in  business  as  long  ago  as  1645  in  partnership  with 
i«  father,  had  acquired  copyrights  or  part  copyrights  in 
taarles,  D6nne,  Wotton  s  Remains,  Dr.  Henry  King's  Poems, 
i^d  Sermons  by  Hales  of  Eton ;  and  Herringman,  who  had 
Ben  in  business  since  1653,  possessed  copyrights  in  some 
Stings  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  Howell,  in  several  old 
lays,  in  the  Musarum  Belitue,  in  the  poems  of  Jasper 
Eayne,  in  Lord  Broghill's  ParlAenissa,  and  in  Davenant's 
ege  of  Biodes  and  others  of  Davenant's  pre-Restoration 
eras.  Herringman  had  also  published  together,  in  January 
68-9,  the  three  obituary  panegyrics  on  Oliver  Cromwell 
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hj  Harvell,  Dryden,   and  Sprat;   and,  in  April    1660,  tb 
month  before  the  Restoration,  he  had  advertised  that  volaM 
of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  Poems  which,  when  it  did  appar. 
a  few  weeks  aftero-ards,  waa  found  to  conUin  oooTenientlrl 
pan^yric  on  Kin^  Charlie  and  a  panegyric  on  Monk.   Cki 
the  other  hand,  Waller's  more  famous  poom  t«  the  KingoiiJ 
his  retorn  Iind  heen  published  by  ^Marriott.     On  the  vbt 
at  the  time  of  Moselcy's  death,  while  the  advantage  wai  wi 
Herrin^^tnan,  IVIarriott's  chances  were  considerable ;  and  t 
pablicatdon  from  his  shop  of  the  Finl  Part  of  Utulibm 
16B2  was   another    incident   in   his    favoor.     Somehoic 
OOnld  not  follow  up  that  suceeES.     The  Second  Parit^M* 
bras,  a  year  aHtr  the  first,  was  not  published  by  him,  li 
by  Martin  and  AUcstree ;  and,  though  he  published  the  Pi 
i^Mri.  ftn/Aerine  PhUipe  instead,  that  was  a  poor  snlstitdl 
Meanwhile  Ilerringman  had  been  gaining  ground  remarbl^ 
Already  in  possession  of  Pavenant,  Lord  Orrery,  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  and  Drydcn,  he  Lad  brought  round  him  also  CowW 
and  Boyle,  having  published  the  essays  of  both  in  1661,  oi 
a  Tolunic   of  Cowley's  poems  in  1663.     In  April  1664  It 
acquired  the  copyright  of  all  Waller's  jxwtry ;  and  from  '^ 
time  his  superiority  to  Marriott,  and  his  title  to  be  rrgaiw 
as  Moseley's  successor   in   the  primacy  of  the  boot-t 
admitted  of  no  dispute.     He  was  to  publish  more  and 
for  WalliT.  for  Howard,  for  Drj-den,  and  for  other  poets  la 
dramatists;    the  scientific   connexion    he    had    won   throigl' 
Boyle  drew  round  him  the  chiefs  of  the  Royal  Society  ■ 
well  as  the  wits  of  the  Court ;   Ru/iibrat  and  TTie  Pwtw  \ 
Mrs.  Katfienne  PhiHpi  were  to  be  his  when  he  chose :  an* 
whenever   any  stock   of  old   plays   and   poems  was  in  ti 
market,   and   especially  when   Anne   Moseley,  withdranini 
from  bosincss,  wished  to  dispose  of  any  of  her  late  huslfflodl 
copyrights  in  such  things,  who  so  ready  to  purchase  as  H»j 
ringman  ?     In  fact  Herringmau  and  his  shop  are  one  of  ta 
most  vivid  traditions  of  the  Reatoration.     The  shop  xras  "■ 
the  sign  of  the  Blue  Anchor  in  the  Lower  "Walk  of  the  Nrt 
Exchange," — this  Is'ow  Exchange,  so  called  to  distinguish  I 
&om  the  Old  Exchange  in  the  City,  being  on  the  south  a| 
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if  the  strand,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Adelphi.  Any  time 
)efore  the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire,  but  perhaps  more 
listinctly  after  those  events  than  before,  this  shop  of  Herring- 
nan's  was  the  chief  literary  lounging-plaee  in  London.  There, 
n  the  year  1667,  when  Dryden's  Annus  Mirabilis  had  been 
dded  to  his  previously  published  Rival  Ladies  and  Indian 
^mperoTy  you  might  have  seen,  if  you  were  lucky  in  your 
Qoment,  Dryden  himself,  and  Boyle,  and  Cowley,  and  Sir 
lobert  Howard,  and  Waller,  and  Butler,  and  half  a  dozen 
Qore  celebrities,  dropping  in  together  or  one  after  another  ^. 

If  it  had  been  late  in  1667,  you  would  have  missed  one  of 
he  best  of  them  for  ever.  "  Yesterday  in  the  evening,"  says 
;he  London  Gazette  of  August  4,  1667,  "  the  body  of  Mr. 
*  Abraham  Cowley,  who  died  the  28th  past,  was  conveyed 
"from  Wallingford  House  to  Westminster  Abbey,  accom- 
^  panied  by  divers  persons  of  eminent  quality,  who  came  to 
'*  perform  this  last  office  to  one  who  had  been  the  great  oma- 
'*  ment  of  our  nation,  as  well  by  the  candour  of  his  life  as  the 
'*  excellency  of  his  writings."  Just  a  fortnight  later,  on  the 
I8th  of  August  1667,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  died  in  Ireland, 
tn  Cowley,  dead  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
lead  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  the  literature  of  Davenant's 
aoreateship  had  lost  two  whom  it  could  ill  spare.  But  a  few 
Honths  more  and  Davenant  himself  was  to  be  gone,  leaving 
Ae  Laureateship  vacant. 

'  The  date  of  Moseley's  death  is      and  sights  of  Hernngman^s  publications 
itnn  Smith's  Obituary ;  the  rest  from      and  title-pages. 
tj  notes  from  the  Stationers'  Registers 


CHAPTER  III. 

miltok's  life  fbom   1661   to   1667: 

WITH 
PARADISE    LOST. 

• 

How  long  Milton  remained  in  his  temporary  house  o 
Holbom,   near  Red   Lion   Fields,   is  nncertain.    We  b»'* 
supposed  him  to  have  been  still  there  at  the  eorowtioB 
of  Charles  in  May  1661 ;  and  he  may  have  remained  tte< 
for  some  months  longer.     Hardly,  however,  to  the  end  of 
1661  ;    for  Phillips's  words  are  that  he   "  staid  not  long 
in  his  Ilolborn  house  before,  "  his  pardon  having  passed  the 
seal,  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street."     It  is  not  diflBcolt  to 
account  for  the  choice  so  made  of  a  new  place  of  residence. 
If  a  bustling  thoroughfare  like  Holbom  was  unsuitable  for  tne 
blind  ex-Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  much  less  could  be 
return  to  Petty  France,  or  to  any  other  purlieu  of  West- 
minster.    He  remembered  therefore  that  quiet  quarter  of  the 
City,  just  beyond  the  walls,  and  not  far  from  his  native  Bread 
Street,  whore  he  had  first  set  up  as  a  householder  on  his  o^ 
account  one-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  where  he  had  spent 
seven  of  the  busiest  years  of  his  private  life,  when  he  was » 
zealous  adherent  of  the  Long  Parliament  through  the  Civil 
Wars  and  a  pamphleteer  in  that  interest,  but  did  not  foresee 
his  more  intimate  ofiicial  connexions  with  the  governments 
that   were   to   succeed.     He   would   go   back   now   to  that 
neighbourhood,  and  be  again  well  at  a  distance  from  White- 
hall and  its  associations. 
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ewin  Street,  where  a  house  was  accordingly  found  for  him, 
.  exists.  It  is  a  narrowish,  slightly  winding,  and  not 
idy  street,  going  off  from  Aldersgate  Street  on  the  right 
/ou  leave  the  CSty,  and  connecting  that  street  with  Red 
38  Street  and  the  vicinity  of  Cripplegate  church.  It  goes 
rrom  Aldersgate  Street  only  a  few  paces  from  the  site  of 
**  pretty  garden  house  "  there,  "  at  the  end  of  an  entry," 
re  Milton  had  lived  between  1640  and  1645,  and  into 
2h  he  had  brought  Mary  Powell  for  her  short  stay  with  him 
r  their  marriage  ;  and  the  very  next  turn  out  of  Aldersgate 
^et,  on  the  same  side  farther  up,  is  Barbican,  where  he  had 
led  from  1645  to  1647,  in  the  larger  house  he  had  taken 
bhe  purposes  of  pedagogy  after  his  wife  had  gone  back  to 
,  and  in  which  his  father-in-law  and  his  own  father  had 
i.  In  Jewin  Street,  therefore,  Milton  was  beside  those 
former  houses  of  his,  and  so  close  to  either  that,  but  for 
blindness,  he  could  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
minutes,  and  revived  his  recollections  of  them  by  looking 
heir  doors  and  windows.  As  it  was,  he  could  but  be  led 
ut  in  the  space  between  them. 

^0  house  extant  in  the  present  Jewin  Street  is  remembered 
ihat  once  occupied  by  Milton.  We  can  fix  approximately, 
irever,  the  part  of  Jewin  Street  in  which  the  house  stood, 
mgh  the  street  is  by  no  means  a  long  one,  it  is  not  all 
aded  in  one  and  the  same  city  parish,  or  even  in  one 
the  same  city  ward.  The  part  of  Jewin  Street 
rest  Aldersgate  Street  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph, 
the  ward  of  Aldersgate ;  but  the  rest  of  Jewin  Street, 
the  part  nearest  Bed  Cross  Street,  is  in  the  parish  of 
Giles,  in  the  ward  of  Cripplegate.  If,  therefore,  the 
se  to  which  Mr.  ex-Secretary  Milton  removed  in  1661  had 
1  in  the  part  of  Jewin  Street  nearest  Aldersgate  Street,  he 
Id  have  become  once  more  a  parishioner  of  St.  Botolph^s, 
}r8gate,  the  same  parish  to  which  he  had  belonged  when 
vas  first  a  London  householder;  but,  if  the  house  was 
irds  the  Bed  Cross  Street  end  of  Jewin  Street,  then  he 
me  again  a  parishioner  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  as  he 
been  when  living  in  Barbican.     The  latter  was  the  fact. 
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The  part  of  Jewin  Street  to  which  Milton  removed  was  the 
inner  end,  where  there  are  still  some  remaining^  houses  of  his 
date,  which  at  that  time  may  have  had  more  of  garden  gionsd 
behind  them  than  now ;  and  for  all  the  rest  of  his  life^  fint 
in  this  house  and  then  in  another,  he  was  to  be  a  parishiona 
of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.     The  vicar  of  the  parish  at  tliat 
date  was  a  certain  popular  and  energetic  Dr.  Samuel  Anneslq^. 
He  was  of  Oxford  training,  and  of  Presbyterian  antecedentfl» 
about  forty  years  of  age,  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Angleeeyi 
and  of  much  distinction  recently  among  the  clergy  of  OliTer's 
established  church,  though  perhaps  better  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered now  by  the  fact  that,  through  his  youngest  daughter,  yet 
to  be  born,  he  was  the  grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  ^ 

IN  JEWIN  street:    1661-1664. 

One  remembers  the  predictions  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Restoration  so  boldly  hazarded  by  Milton  in  his  great  pamphlet 
of  warning  published  on  the  eve  of  that  event  (antet,  V. 
pp.  645-655,  677-688).  So  far  as  those  predictions  had  not 
already  been  fulfilled  by  the  incidents  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Restoration,  they  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  we  know, 
during  the  next  three  years,  when  Clarendon  and  the  Bishops 
were  no  longer  checked  by  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  but  had  an  instrument  more  to  their  mini 
in  the  succeeding  Cavalier  Parliament.  Of  the  incidents 
of  the  continued  Clarendonian  administration  during  tbo« 
three  years  Milton,  in  his  retirement  in  Jewin  Street,  can 
have  been  no  uninterested  observer.  The  first  batch  of  Acts 
passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament  in  July  1661, — their  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  all  questioning  of  the  Established  Go- 
vernment or  assertion  of  the  legality  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  their  Act  for  repealing 
the  disqualification  of  persons  in  holy  orders  for  civil  offices 


1  Stow's  London  by  Strype  (1730),  Ath.  IV.  509—514,  and  Fasti,-  11.  lU; 

Book    III.    pp.  70—1*23    (C'rii)plegate  Tombstone  of   Mrs.  Susamia  Wesley. 

Ward    and    Aldersgate   Ward) ;    Fai-  mother    of    the   Wealeys,    in   Bunhul 

thorne's  Map  of  London  in  1658  (re-  Fields  Burj'ing  Ground ;  CalamysNoi* 

printed  1878)  ;  Visits  to  Jewin  Street  conformists'  Memorial  (edit,  1S0*)|  !• 

and  its  neighbourhood ;  Wood,  by  Bliss,  124 — 128. 
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tid  dignities^  their  Act  for  curtailing  the  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  or  the  King,  their  Act  restoring  the  power  of  the 
iilitia  to  the  King^  and  their  Act  of  farther  penalties  against 
be  surviving  Regicides  and  others, — must  have  prepared  him 
)T  such  later  Acts  of  their  First  Session  as  the  Corporations 
ct  of  December  1661,  and  the  Act  against  Quakers^  the  Act 
•Uniformity,  the  Counties  Militia  Act,  and  the  new  Press 
ct,  all  of  May  1662.  These  pieces  of  legislation,  with  such 
mtemporary  proo&  of  the  ruthless  mood  of  the  Court  and  the 
tecutive  as  were  furnished  by  the  disinterring  of  the  dead 
Jommonwealth's  men  and  Cromwellians  from  their  graves  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  hanging  and  quartering  of  the 
Japtist  preacher  John  James  for  imprudent  speaking  in  his 
•rfpit,  the  carting  of  three  of  the  spared  Regicides  from  the 
l^ower  to  Tyburn  and  back  with  ropes  round  their  necks,  and 
ke  hanging  and  quartering  at  Tyburn  of  the  three  fugitive 
^gicides,  Barkstead,  Corbet,  and  Okey,  that  had  been  cap- 
Died  in  Holland^  verified  to  the  utmost  those  parts  of  Milton's 
Predictions  which  had  prophesied  bloody  personal  revenges, 
general  policy  of  Absolutism,  a  miserable  disappoint- 
lient  of  the  hopes  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  reinstitution 
tt  Eogland  of  unmitigated  Prelacy,  with  liberty  or  breathing- 
oom  for  nothing  else.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  by  itself, 
^celling  at  one  stroke  the  King's  Declaration  from  Breda 
^i  his  subsequent  promises,  and  turning  into  ridicule  all  the 
^ms  of  the  Baxters,  Calamys,  Mantons,  and  others,  and  all 
heir  exertions  in  behalf  of  a  limited  Episcopacy  that  should 
Offiprehend  the  Presbyterians  and  the  old  Anglicans  in  one 
^blishment,  was  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Milton'^s  fore- 
'ghtin  that  particular.  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the 
nasing  of  that  Act  and  its  fatal  execution  on  St.  Bartholo- 
lew's  day  in  the  same  year,  there  was  the  arrival  of  the 
rophesied Queen,  "outlandish  and  a  Papist,"  in  the  person  of 
e  Portuguese  Catharine,  to  add  to  the  foreign  and  Roman 
itholio  influence  at  Court  already  represented  by  the  Queen- 
ther,  and  to  complicate  the  King's  relations  with  Lady 
rtlemaine.  There  was  also  the  trial  of  Vane  and  Lambert, 
b  the  beheading  of  Vane,  Milton's  admired  friend  of  many 
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years.  The  terrible  St.  Bartholomew's  day  itself  came  at 
last,  Aug.  24,  1662.  Then  Milton  knew  of  the  wrench  to 
English  society  for  generations  yet  to  come,  occasioned  by  the 
ejection  or  silencing  of  more  than  2000  parish-pastors,  Uni- 
versity men,  and  lecturers,  mostly  Presbyterians,  bat  some  of 
them  Baptists,  that  had  held  livings  in  Oliver's  broad  Church 
of  the  Commonwealth^  and  had  hoped  to  retain  them  in  th£ 
moderate  Episcopal  Church  promised  at  the  Bestoraticm. 
He  could  think  of  those  2000  men,  in  their  new  condition  of 
Nonconformists^  at  a  loss  what  to  do  for  the  future  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  many  of  them  trying  still  to 
subsist  by  private  preaching  and  ministration  to  adherents 
from  among  their  flocks,  but  many  scattering  themeelTee 
hither  and  thither  on  the  hard  chance  of  other  occupations. 
The  question  of  comprehension  of  even  moderate  dissenting 
orthodoxy  within  the  Established  Church  was  then  at  an  end, 
and  the  only  remaining  question  was  whether  there  should  be 
anything  like  a  toleration  or  indulgence  for  the  ejected  and 
for  their  opinions  and  worship  outside  of  the  Establishment 
Or,  rather,  that  question  also  was  practically  decided.  By  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  itself  it  was  regulated  that  all  persons 
ejected  by  the  Act  should  cease  from  public  preaching  any- 
where or  in  any  manner  under  the  penalty  of  three  months' 
imprisonment  for  each  offence,  and  should  also  be  incapacitated 
for  schoolmastering  or  private  tutorship  anywhere  under 
severer  penalties ;  the  old  Acts  enforcing  attendance  at 
the  established  worship  in  the  regular  churches  were  still 
available  when  necessary  ;  and  had  not  the  special  Act  called 
the  Act  against  Quakers,  passed  in  the  same  month  with  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  prohibited,  not  only  for  Quakers,  but  also 
for  all  who  should  refuse  oaths  tendered  by  the  existing  autho- 
rities, or  should  persuade  others  to  such  refusal,  the  right  of 
meeting  even  in  small  private  conventicles,  under  pain  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  ultimate  banishment  to  the  plantations? 
One  had  not  to  wait  for  the  general  Conventicles  Act  of  May 
1664,  expressly  extending  to  all  Nonconformists  whatever 
this  prohibition  of  private  meetings  for  worship  already 
operative    against    Quakers    and    other    extreme    sectaries. 
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That  Act  could  be  foreseen ;  and,  whatever  talk  there 
might  be  meanwhile  of  a  possible  indulgence  for  Presby- 
terians and  other  moderate  Nonconformists,  as  distinct  from 
the  Quakers  and  other  Fanatics,  all  were  practically  silenced 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  magistracy.  At  the  close  of  1662, 
though  the  General  Conventicles  Act  and  other  Acts  of  the 
same  ferocious  series  were  yet  to  come,  Milton  could  have  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  mournful  augury  of  a 
relapse  of  England  by  the  Restoration  into  a  state  of  religious 
and  civil  servitude  so  abject  and  profound  that  no  recovery 
from  it  could  be  expected  in  his  own  life-time.  His  memor- 
able words  to  that  effect  had  been  these  : — "  If  we  return  to 
"  Kingship,  and  soon  repent  (as  undoubtedly  we  shall,  when  we 
**  begin  to  find  the  old  encroachments  coming  on  by  little  and 
*'  little  upon  our  consciences^  which  must  needs  proceed  from 
"  King  and  Bishop  united  inseparably  in  one  interest),  we  may 
"  be  forced  perhaps  to  fight  over  again  all  that  we  have  fought, 
'<  and  spend  over  again  all  that  we  have  spent,  but  are  never 
^'likely  to  attain  thus  far  as  we  are  now  advanced  to  the 
**  recovery  of  our  freedom,  never  likely  to  have  it  in  posses- 
"  sion  as  we  now  have  it,  never  to  be  vouchsafed  hereafter 
''  the  like  mercies  and  signal  assistance  from  Heaven  in  our 
"cause."  The  vision  in  these  words  stretches  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Charles,  and  through  the  next  reign,  and  at 
least  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

And  on  whom  in  Milton's  view  lay  the  responsibility  for  a 
degradation  of  the  body-politic  and  the  soul-politic  of  England 
80  rapid,  deep,  and  disastrous?  Doubtless  he  thought,  first 
of  all,  of  Charles  himself,  with  his  strange  hereditary  claims 
to  the  royalty,  his  strange  personal  endowment  of  brutal  ideas 
and  appetites  for  turning  the  possession  to  account,  and  his 
congenial  crew  of  courtiers,  wits,  and  courtesans,  in  ruffles 
and  silks^  rioting  or  languishing  in  Whitehall.  Doubtless 
also  he  thought,  more  at  large  and  more  sadly,  of  the  nation 
itself  as  the  primary  culprit,  and  had  not  ceased  yet  from  that 
mood  of  disgust  and  amazement  with  which  he  had  witnessed 
the  tide  of  unreasoning  royalist  reaction  rise  in  the  "  mis- 
^ded  multitude  "  two  years  ago.     As  to  the  Presbyterians 
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and  their  clergy,  who  had  lent  themselves  to  this  passion  of 
the  miseellaneoas  populace,  and  sought  to  manage  it  in  tiie 
interest  of  their  own  vain  dream  of  a  royalty  duly  prelimited 
and  constrained  into  respectability  and  fidelity  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  one  had  little  now  to  say.  TAeir  part 
was  over ;  they  had  failed  egregiously  and  confessedly,  and 
were  reaping  their  punishment.  Nor  was  it  worth  while  to 
be  reckoning  up  those  Oliverian  politicians  and  army-officen, 
such  as  Monk,  Montague,  Howard,  Annesley,  Broghill,  Coote, 
Ashley  Cooper,  and  Ingoldsby,  who  had  wheeled  round  to 
Charles,  more  or  less  cunningly,  in  the  anarchy  succeeding 
Richard's  Protectorate,  had  negotiated  with  Charles  before 
the  event,  and  had  constituted  themselves  its  active  and  im- 
mediate instruments  in  England  or  in  Ireland.  To  think  d 
such  men  merely  as  renegades,  and  to  apportion  among  them, 
under  that  name,  the  guilt  of  the  transaction  in  which  they 
had  figured,  was  but  a  vulgar  satisfaction.  In  any  case  the 
name  "  renegades  "  would  hardly  have  been  a  fit  description 
for  men  who  had  but  done  according  to  their  lights  in  attach- 
ing themselves  to  what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  and  might 
be  for  the  best;  and,  besides,  the  actual  Restoration,  as  it 
stood  consummated  in  1662,  was  not  what  they  had  schemed 
or  contemplated,  but  was  a  something  that  had  come  in  upon 
them,  as  upon  others,  irresistibly  since  1660,  and  on  the 
current  of  which  they  must  be  content  to  swim.  Lei  them 
swim  in  it,  in  their  new  dignities,  as  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Earl  of 
Orrery,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Montrath,  and  Sir  Richard  In- 
goldsby; and  let  history  remember,  under  these  new  names, 
only  as  much  as  it  pleased  of  their  pre-Restoration  ante- 
cedents !  Not  among  such  men  could  one  distribute  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  what  had  been  done  between  1660  and 
1662.  That  responsibility  must  rest  with  those  who  had 
really  during  that  time  shaped  the  counsels  of  the  restored 
monarchy  in  all  main  matters.  Who  were  they  ?  To  Milton, 
making  this  inquiry,  the  figures  that  must  have  presented 
themselves  behind  the  King  and  his  libertines,  or  mingling 
with  them,  and  going  out  and  in  among  them,  were  those 
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of  the  bishops  and  prelatic  doctors.  He  thought  of  the 
SheldoDS,  the  Morleys,  the  Henchmans^  with  their  retinue  of 
Gunnings,  Pearsons,  Earles^  Heylins,  Haekets,  and  others. 
Were  not  these  the  men  who  had  pressed  on  for  full  and 
absolute  Episcopacy  and  nothing  else,  returned  unweariedly 
to  the  charge  again  and  again,  consulted  among  themselves 
so  as  to  evade  and  neutralize  the  King's  Declarations  of 
Comprehension  and  Toleration,  and  secured  that  there  should 
not  be  the  slightest  concession  to  the  suppliant  Presbyterians  ? 
"  They  would  request  us/'  Milton  had  written  in  1641  of  the 
bishops  and  prelatic  doctors  and  University  men  who  were 
then  struggling  for  the  preservation  of  Episcopacy, — "  they 
"  would  request  us  to  endure  still  the  rustling  of  their  silken 
''  cassocks,  and  that  we  would  burst  our  midriffs  rather  than 
*'  laugh  to  see  them  under  sail  in  all  their  lawn  and  sarcenet, 
*' their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a  geometrical  rhomboides 
"upon  their  heads;  they  would  bear  us  in  hand  that  we 
"  must  of  duty  still  appear  before  them  once  a  year  in  Jeru- 
*^  salem,  like  good  circumcised  males  and  females^  to  be  taxed 
"  by  the  poll,  to  be  sconced  of  our  headmoney,  our  twopences, 
**in  their  chandlerly  shop-book  of  Easter."  And  lol  now 
the  silken  cassocks,  the  lawn  and  the  sarcenet,  and  all  the 
other  shrouds  and  tackle  of  Anglican  ecclesiastical  costume, 
with  the  old  geometrical  rhomboides  itself,  were  back  in 
England,  in  circumstances  that  made  it  death  to  laugh  at 
them.  The  special  loathing  of  Episcopacy  and  its  para- 
phernalia not  being  yet  extinct  in  Milton,  one  can  imagine 
his  private  estimate  of  Sheldon  and  the  other  churchmen, 
who  had  found  nothing  better  to  do  than  re-edify  in  England 
tiie  entire  ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been  shattered 
twenty  years  ago,  avenging  thereby  the  memories  of  Laud, 
Hall,  and  Wren,  and  constituting  themselves,  with  whatever 
differences  of  real  belief,  the  successors  and  executors  of  those 
antediluvians.  There  was,  however,  one  more  central  and 
representative  personage  still,  who  had  cooperated  with  the 
Sheldons,  Morleys,  and  Henchmans,  and  without  whose  co- 
operation their  intentions  would  have  been  ineffectual.  To 
Milton,   as  to  all   others,  the  all-responsible  chief  of  the 
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B/estoration^  as  it  had  been  perfected  in  1662,  was  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon.     There  are  reasons  why  Milton  and  Clarendon 
should  be  sometimes  recollected  together*  in  the  histoiy  of 
England.    They  were  exactly  coevals.    They  had  been  born 
in  the  same  year ;  and  they  were  to  die  in  the  same  year, 
after  having  lived  through  exactly  the  same  sixty-five  yean 
of  English  time.     Till  1660  their  relations  to  each  other  had 
been  of  the  slenderest.   To  Milton,  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
official  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate^  Clarendon 
had  been  only  the  exiled  Hyde,  the  chief  counsellor  of  Charles 
and  intriguer  for  his  desperate  cause  abroad,  while  Hyde, 
on   his  part,    had   taken   cognisance    of    Milton    bat  now 
and  then,  when  there  was  reason  to  refer  to  the  circulation 
in  foreign  countries  of  the  EikonokUutea  or  the   DefenM 
contra  Salmasium,     But  now,  in  1662^  when  they  were  both 
in  their  fifty-fourth  year,  they  were  nearer  each  other,  and  in 
relations  that  must  have  been  greatly  impressive  to  at  least 
one  of  them.   To  Clarendon,  indeed,  moving  in  velvet  between 
Worcester  House  and  Whitehall,  Milton  can  have  been  now 
nothing.     He  was  the  blind   scribe  of  the  Commonwealth, 
an  undoubtedly  able  man,  whom  it  had  been  thought  un- 
necessary to  hang,  and  who  had  removed  himself  out  of  the 
way,   no  one   need   inquire   whither.     To   Milton   in   Jewin 
Street,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  Clarendon  could  by  no 
means  be  an  object  of  the  like  indifference.     Was  it  not  the 
very  definition  of  the  condition  of  England  at  that  moment 
that  they  were  all  living  under  a  Clarendonian  administra- 
tion?   In  Church,  as  well  as  in  State,  was  not  all  that  one 
beheld  in  1662  the  work  chiefly  of  Clarendon  ? 

Of  the  catastrophe  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  Milton's 
opinions  must  have  been  peculiar.  To  the  mere  expulsion  of 
never  so  many  ministers  and  preachers  from  their  livings  in 
the  Church  he  could  have  had  no  objection ;  or,  if  he  had 
objected,  it  would  have  been  because  only  a  proportion  had 
been  expelled  and  not  the  whole  body  at  once.  In  his  Dis- 
establishment tract  of  1659,  called  Considerations  tovching  tkt 
Ukeliesi  means  to  remove  Hirelings  out  of  the  Churchy  his  pro- 
posal had  virtually  been  such  a  simultaneous  ejection  of  the 
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ole  body  of  the  clergy  from  their  livings  at  an  appointed 
ir  and  day,  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  the  Church 
enues  thenceforward  to  be  confiscated  for  general  state  pur- 
;es,  and  the  ejected  to  be  told  that  they  must  depend  for  their 
slihood  entirely  on  their  voluntary  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
otherwise  on  their  industry  and  their  wits.  Immediate 
establishment,  or  instantaneous  separation  of  Church  and 
ite^  being  thus  his  avowed  ideal,  he  would  gladly,  in 
table  circumstances,  have  heard  of  the  ejection  not  only  of 
X)  of  the  clergy,  but  of  all  the  10,000  or  more  that  were 
iwiug  stipends  in  England.  In  suitable  circumstances, 
3,  he  might  have  accepted  a  partial  disestablishment  as 
instalment  of  his  ideal,  and  so  have  reconciled  himself  to 
}  ejection  of  2000  only  to  begin  with.  But  the  ejection  of 
Bartholomew's  day  had  nothing  in  common  with  Milton's 
don  of  ejection  as  a  means  towards  the  abolition  of  a  State- 
urch.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  an  ejection  with  a 
w  to  disestablishment  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
riew  to  the  refounding  and  refortification  of  the  State- 
urch  in  what  seemed  to  him  its  worst  form.  For  the  2000 
^byterians^  semi-Presb}rterians,  Independents^  and  Baptists 
2ted,  there  were  to  be  brought  in  as  many  of  the  Prelatic 
t,  so  that  the  entire  body  of  the  State  clergy  should  be 
lots  for  High  Episcopacy  and  practitioners  of  the  cor- 
ponding  ritual.  But,  farther,  there  was  to  be  no  public 
aching  whatever,  no  liberty  of  meetings  for  worship,  apart 
m  the  State-Church  so  re-organized.  The  ejection  of  the 
nconformists  was  not  ejection  only,  but  ejection  and 
ncing.  The  world  was  not  to  hi  all  before  them  where 
3hoose  their  place  of  rest.  They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
3a  voluntary  congregations  from  among  their  old  flocks,  or 
JO  over  the  country  as  itinerant  preachers,  subsisting  on 
»t  might  be  voluntarily  oflFered  them ;  they,  were  not  even 
earn  their  livings  as  schoolmasters  or  tutors  in  families; 
y  were  to  live  as  they  could  find  the  means  in  unac- 
bomed  ways ;  or,  if  they  still  persisted  in  private  ministerial 
jtice  from  house  to  house,  it  was  to  be  with  the  police  on 
watch,  dc^ging  their  daily  footsteps,  and  dragging  them 
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to  fines  or  imprisonment.  And  so,  whatever  had  been 
Milton's  former  quarrel  with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  or 
Baptists,  whether  on  the  ground  of  their  consenting  to  be 
hirelings  in  a  State-Church,  and  thus  helping  to  keep  up  that 
institution  of  his  abhorrence,  or  on  the  ground  of  their  too 
narrow  ideas  of  the  religious  liberty  to  be  accorded  to  others, 
what  could  he  do  now  but  join  in  the  general  pity  for 
so  many  good  men  in  the  straits  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  ? 

Of  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  Milton  must  have 
known  not  a  few  personally,  or  by  their  public  reputation. 
As  an  inhabitant  of  Jewin  Street,  and  parishioner  of  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  he  cannot  but  have  been  interested  in  the  bd 
that  Dr.  Annesley,  the  popular  vicar  of  that  great  parish, 
was  one  of  those  turned  adrift.    Among  the  rest  he  would 
remember  especially  the  three  survivors  of  his  old  friends  of 
the  Smectymnuus  brotherhood — Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  ejected 
from  his  perpetual  curacy  of  Aldermanbury,  London,  after 
having  resisted  the    temptation   of  a  bishopric;    Mattiiew 
Newcomen,  ejected  from  his  vicarage  of  Dedham  in  Essex j 
and   Dr.  William   Spurstow,    ejected    from  his  vicarage  of 
Hackney.     Among  those  who   had  been    Presbyterian  col- 
leagues of  these  three  in   the  Westminster  Assembly^  and 
notable  men  there,  he  would  remember,  for  various  reasons, 
Simeon  Ashe,  now  ejected  from  St.  Bride's,  London,  Thomas 
Case,   ejected   from    St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  and 
Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  the  Orientalist,  ejected  from  AJlhallows, 
Bread  Street,    Milton's    own    native    parish.     Of   the  five 
original    Independents   of  the   Westminster  Assembly  only 
three  survived,  and  these  were  all  among  the  suflFerers, — Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  now  silenced  in  London,  whither  he  had 
removed  after  having  been  deprived  of  his  Presidentship  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;    Philip  Nye,  to   whose  punish- 
ment in  his  character  as  one  of  the  excepted  from  the  In- 
demnity Act  there  had  been  added  ejection  from  his  London 
living  of   Bartholomew,   Exchange;    and    William   Bridge, 
ejected  at  Yarmouth.     Among  the  later  adherents  to  In- 
dependency in  the  Westminster  Assembly  now  among  the 
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ejected  Milton  would  note  at  least  Joseph  Caryl,  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  the  commentator  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  one  of  his  old  opponents  in  the  Divorce  controversy. 
On  personal  or  on  general  grounds  he  would  think  also,  of 
course,  of  such  Presbyterian  or  Independent  celebrities,  not  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  as  Owen,  Baxter,  Man  ton,  Bates, 
Matthew  Poole  and  Howe,  of  the  Baptists  Tombes  and  Jessey, 
and  of  the  freethinking  John  Ooodwin,  his  own  associate  in 
obloquy,  long  out  of  the  Established  Church  already,  but 
now  incapacitated  also  for  his  voluntary  ministry  in  Coleman 
Street.  But,  indeed,  who  can  tell  in  how  many  of  the  ejected 
and  silenced  all  over  the  country  Milton  may  have  felt  an  in- 
terest ?  Of  these  one  was  certainly  John  Oxenbridge,  late  fellow 
of  Eton  College,  to  whose  house,  when  Marvell  was  living  with 
him  as  tutor  to  Cromwell's  ward,  Milton  had  sent  three 
copies  of  his  Defensio  Secunda.  Ejected  from  his  fellowship  at 
the  Restoration,  Oxenbridge  found  himself  under  farther  per- 
secution by  the  Uniformity  Act,  and  had  again  a  life  of  weary 
wandering  before  him.  Also,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  certain 
Bichard  Heath,  one  of  the  ejected  Nonconformist  ministers 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  mentioned  as  an  Oriental  scholar  who 
had  assisted  Walton  in  some  portions  of  his  Poli/gloU,  was  the 
same  Richard  Heath  whom  we  have  known  as  probably  one 
of  Milton's  pupils  in  the  Barbican,  and  subsequently  one  of 
his  correspondents  \ 

Among  those  who  had  remained  in,  or  been  brought  back, 
to  be  the  dutiful  episcopal  clergy  of  the  Church  of  the  Res- 
toration, as  well  as  among  those  who  had  been  cast  out, 
Milton  must  have  been  able  to  reckon  up  some  interesting  to 
himself  personally.  He  had  not  forgotten,  of  course,  Robert 
Poiy,  his  old  schoolfellow  in  St.  Paul's  and  chum  in  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  Better  days  had  now  dawned  on  this 
nearly  oldest  of  all  Milton's  acquaintances.  Not  only  had 
he  stepped  back  into  his  former  London  living  at  the  Res« 
toration^  but,  by  the  favour  of  Archbishop  Juxon,  with  whom 

1  See  ante,  VcL  III.  p.  657  and  Vol.  been  educated  at  Milton's  own  College, 

XV.  p*  409.    If  I  am  right  in  identifying  Chrint's  College,  Cambridge,  after  leav- 

Heath    of   Shrewsbury  with  Milton's  iug  Miltou's  house  in  Barbican. 
former  pupil  and  correspondent;  he  had 

vol*.  VI.  E  e 
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he  claimed  some  kin,  he  had  been  ooUated   to  the  Arch* 
deaeonry  of  Middlesex ;  had  held  also^  from  1660  to  1662^ 
the  rectory  of  St.  Botolph^  Bishopsgate,  and  the  prebend  of 
Willesden;  and  was  now,  as  D.D.,  to  receive  a  yet  richer 
rectory  in  Hertfordshire^  which,  with  his  archdeaconiy  and  a 
canonship-residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  he  was  to  enjoy  to  his 
death  in  1669. — Of  those  who  had  been  coevals  with  Foij 
and  Milton  at  Cambridge  one  remembers  in  this  connexiaD 
Thomas  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Henry  More.    The  fiisfc 
had  lived  to  benefit  so  far  by  the  Restoration  as  to  recoTer 
his  prebend  of  Salisbury,  be  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinarj  to 
the  King,  and  created  D.D.^  but  not  long  enough  to  obtvn 
the  bishopric  which  would  have  been  deemed  his  due»  or  to 
have  his  moderate  and  tolerant  soul  pained  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had  died  Aug.  16, 1661,  in  the  fiflj- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  » 
greater  sufferer  than  FuUer  through  the  Commonwealth,  \ai 
received  his  fit  recompence  of  a  bishopric,  though  an  Indi 
one,  and  was  now,  as   Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  under 
Bramhall's  primacy  in  Ulster^  subjecting  his  Scottish  clergy 
in  that  diocese  to  the  new  episcopal  discipline  with  a  vigour 
that  could  hardly  have   been    predicted  from  his  Libert]/  (f 
FropTiesying^  published   in   1647.      Dr.  Henry  More,  as  we 
know,   remained   on   in   his  fellowship   in  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  under  his   friend  Cudworth's  mastership. — ^Oitf 
would  like  to  know  whether  Andrew  Sandelands,  that  fellow 
of  Christ's  who  had  left  the  college  before  More  entered  it, 
but  whom   Milton   had    known   there,   and  who   had  been 
Milton's  correspondent  afterwards  in  such  extraordinary  cir 
cumstances  (ante,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  487-494),  was  now  alive,  tob« 
restored  to  his  Yorkshire  rectory,  or  otherwise   to  reap  the 
benefit   of  his   former   Royalism,   and   connexion   with  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose.     I  have  obtained  no  trace  of  him,  and 
think  it  probable  that  he  had  died  before  the  Eiestoration, 
while  the  skull  of  Montrose,  for  which  he  had  so  touchingly 
petitioned   Milton   in   1652,  remained  still   exposed   in  the 
High   Street  of  Edinburgh. — In  Jewin  Street  itself  Milton 
was  in  contact  with  one  eminent  example  of  the  substitution 
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*  a  new  man  in  a  parish  for  one  of  the  ejected  of  St.  Bar- 
lolomew.  The  successor  of  Dr.  Annesley  in  the  vicarage  of 
t.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was  Dr.  John  Dolben,  a  nephew  of  the 
Qce  famous  Archbishop  Williams.  He  had  been  made  canon 
f  Christ  Church  and  was  already  Archdeacon  of  London 
Aen  he  received  the  valuable  living  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate; 
nthin  the  same  year  he  was  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster, 
s  his  famous  uncle  had  been ;  and  ere  long  he  was  to  be 
iishop  of  Rochester,  on  his  way  to  his  famous  uncle's  last 
ost  in  life,  the  Archbishopric  of  York.  The  tenure  of  Dr. 
)olben's  pastorate  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  was  from 
November  1662  to  March  1663-4,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
ohn  Pritchett^  a  veteran  also  in  favour  on  account  of  his  past 
delity  to  Royalty  and  Episcopacy.  Pritchett,  in  succession 
:>  Dolben,  was  to  have  the  pastoral  care  of  Cripplegate  parish 
uring  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Milton^s  life ;  for,  though  he 
ras  to  be  promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Gloucester  in  1672, 
k  was  to  be  with  liberty  to  hold  his  Cripplegate  vicarage 
knd  other  benefices  in  commendam  ^. 

We  already  know  what  the  Restoration  had  done  for 
Milton's  great  adversary,  the  naturalized  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Peter  Du  Moulin,  author  of  the  Be^ii  Sanguinis  Clamor  ad 
0<Blum  (ante,  p.  213).  What  is  more  curious  is  that  there 
BMied  a  chance  in  1662  that  there  would  be  naturalized 
^  England,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England^  as 
fteneh  preacher  and  chaplain  at  Court,  Du  Moulin's  famous 
'^ri)8titute  and  scapegoat  in  the  Ee^li  Sanguinis  Clamor  afiair, 
Alexander  Moms : — Confirmed  at  last  in  his  ministry  of  the 
'btestant  church  of  Charenton  by  the  decision  of  the 
'^ttional  French  Protestant  synod  of  Loudun  in  the  end  of 
1869  (ante,  Vol.  V.  pp.  633-635),  Morus  had  for  two  years 
Wi  a  great  man  in  the  Parisian  world.  His  pulpit  oratoiy 
^  something  unprecedented.  The  peculiarity  of  his  preach- 
Big,  in  respect  of  matter,  "  consisted,"  says  Bayle,  "  in  sallies 
'of  imagination,  which  contained  ingenious  allusions,  with 
'an  air  of  paradox  well  calculated  to  surprise  the  hearer 

'  Kewoonrt's  Bepertorimn,  1.  83  (for      ben  and  Pritchett)  ;  Memoirs  of  Fuller, 
917),  and  I.  64, 182,  and  358  (for  Dol-      Taylor,  and  More. 
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*'  and  keep  his  attention  on  the  stretch.     Bat  the  manner  of 
**  his  delivery  constituted  the   principal  charm.     Hence  it 
'*  happens  that  on  paper  his  sermons  are  very  far  indeed  from 
'^  being  so  admirable,  and  that  most  of  those  who  have  sought 
^'  to   imitate   him   have    made   themselves   ridiculons."     In 
Morus,  in  fact,  Paris  then  possessed  one  of  those  great  popular 
preachers,  not  unknown  in  later  times^  whose  reputation  de- 
pends not  only  on  fine  voice  and  elocution^  but  also  on  hbeni 
deviation  from  the  conventionalities  of  pulpit  decorum.   Then, 
as  now,  there  were  critics  disposed  to  carp  at  such  an  erratic 
style  of  pulpit  oratory,  and  Morus,  in  the  midst  of  his  fiune, 
had  not  a  few  detractors.     His  co-pastor  M.  Daill^,  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  late  difficulties,  had  turned  against  hitn 
after  nearer  acquaintance.     That,  it  was  hinted,  might  be 
owing  to  chagrin  on  the  part  of  the  good  M.  Daille  at  being 
eclipsed   by  a   colleague ;    but   there   was   much  variety  of 
opinion  generally  about  Morus  and  his  eloquence.     "It  was 
"  disputed  among  people  of  good  taste  whether  what  was  best 
"  in  him  was  solid  or  merely  superficial,  and  whether  he  onght 
"  to  be  called  a  flash  or  a  light."    With  these  criticisms  of  his 
style  of  preaching  there  mingled,  of  course,  despite  his  ac- 
quittal  by  the  synod   of  Loudun,    recollections   of  the  old 
scandals  against  his  character.     Morus,  therefore,  in  all  his 
new  Parisian  celebrity,   was   by  no  means  yet  at  his  ease. 
The  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  his  British  dominions  seems 
consequently  to  have  come  upon  him  as  an  event  that  might 
have  a  bearing  on  his  own  fortunes.    Was  his  present  positioo 
in  Paris  the  best  attainable  ?    Was  he  not  a  Scot  by  descent^ 
and  bad  he  not  worked  and  suffered,  in  a  manner  that  had 
made  him  notorious   over  Europe,  in  the  cause  of  English 
Royalty  during  its  eclipse  ?    Long  ago,  before  he  had  left 
Geneva,  and  afterwards   through   his    changes   of  abode  in 
Holland,  there  had  been  overtures  for  bringing  him  over  to 
London  as  pastor  for  the  French  church  there,  or  for  inviting 
him  to  the  principalship  or  a  theological  professorship  in  one 
of  the  Scottish  universities;  and  what  if  now  the  offi»rs  should 
take  higher  shape  ?    There  is  proof  that  Morus,  about  this 
time,  did    feel   some   such   fascination   towards   the   British 
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Islands.     He  had  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Hollis, 
the  first  ambassador  for  Charles  at  the  French  court ;  and  there 
is  extant  in  manuscript  a  Latin  letter  of  his  to  the  Scottish 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  of  date  Jan.  1,  1660-1.     "To  the  most 
"  noble  and  illustrious  Lord,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Alexau- 
"  der  Morus,  S.P.D.",  is  the  heading  of  this  letter,  the  whole 
strain  of  which  is   disagreeably  characteristic.      "  Although 
"  none  of  those  who  know  me  can  doubt  with  what  joy  my 
"mind   was  suffused  by    that   revolution   of  affairs  for  the 
"better  among  you  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
'*  marvellous  providence   of  God,  yet  I  have  thought  it  my 
"  duty  to  tender   some   sign  of  my  congratulation   on  this 
"  new  year's  day  to  you  in  chief,  most  illustrious  Earl,  who, 
"  having  so  long  and  so  grievously  suffered  for  the  King, 
"  have  risen  again  with  the  King  himself,  and,  liberated  by 
'*  the  hand  of  God,  now  walk  abroad  adorned  also  with  the 
royal  munificence.     God  be  my  witness,  who  has  restored  so 
bright  a  light  from  such  darkness,  what  true  sighs  I  fetched 
"from  my  inmost  breast  when  first  I  heard  that  you  were 
"  thrown  into  prison  by  that  servant  of  Satan  and  wicked 
'*  parricide ;  nor  shall  I  lie  if  I  say  that  I  was  in  Christian 
"  sympathy  with  you  all   through  your  incarceration,  inas- 
"  much  as  I  never  prayed  to  God  all  that  time  but  you  were 
**  some  part  of  my  prayer."     So  the  letter  proceeds,  to  the 
length  of  about  as  much  more,  wishing  prosperity  to  the  Earl 
in  future  and  a  worthy  exercise  of  his  great  abilities.     There 
18  no  hint  whatever  in  the  letter  of  any  reason  why  it  should 
have  been  written,  save  generally  that  Morus  in  Paris  desired 
that  his  existence  should  be  remembered  by  the  powerful  Earl 
oflAuderdale,  whether  by  the  King's  side  in  London,  where 
he  usually  was,  or  on  his  visits  of  business  to  Scotland.     We 
are  thus  prepared  for  the  sequel. — In  the  month  of  September 
n  the  same  year,  some  fresh  complaint  against  Morus  having 
yeen  made  to  the  consistory  of  the  Parisian  church,  he  asked 
eave  of  absence  for  a  short  stay  in  England.     He  did  arrive 
a  England  in  December  1661 ;  and  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  under 
be   date   of  Sunday  the  12th  of  January  1661-2,  we  read 
I    follows: — "At   St.  James's  chapel  preached,   or  rather 
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"  harangued,  the  famous  orator  Monsieur  Morus,  in  Frendi. 
"There  was  present  the  King,  Duke,  French  Ambasodcff, 
"  Lord  Aubigny,  Earl  of  Bristol,   and  a  world  of  Bonum 
"  Catholics^  drawn  thither  to  hear  this  eloquent  Protestant." 
Nor  was  this   all.     The  great  fast-day  sermon  before  the 
King  and  Court  on  the  30th  of  January  1661-2^  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Royal  Martyr,  was  also  in  French,  and  by  M. 
Morus.     His  text  was  Romans  viii.  28,  *^  And  we  know  that 
"  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God, 
"to  them  who  are  the   called   according  to  his   purpose"; 
and  the  eloquent  sermon  itself  in  the  original  French  may  be 
yet  read  by  the  curious. — There  seems  to  have  been  no  at- 
tempt, however,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  Lauderdale,  or  any 
of  the  rest,  to  detain  M.  Morus  in  England.     He  was  back  is 
Paris  in  June  1662,  and  once  more  among  thorns.     The 
Parisian  consistory,  or  congregational  court,  having  taken  up 
the  complaint  against  him  that  had  been  in  progress  doriog 
his  absence,  he  was  at  once  suspended  from  the  pastoral  office 
till  it  should  be  farther  investigated.     There  ensued  such  i 
riot  next  Sunday  in  the   church   of  Charenton  between  his 
partisans  in  the  congregation  and  his  enemies  that  the  serviee 
had  to  be  stopped  ;  there  was  an  appeal  in  consequence  to  the 
civil  courts,  with  the  result  of  a  reference  of  the  case  to  i 
"colloquy" — i.e.  to  a  conference  of  the  neighbouring  Protes- 
tant churches,  analogous  to  a  "  presbytery  "  in  Scotland  or 
^^  classis  "  among  the  English  Presbyterians ;  by  that  colloquy 
the  suspension  was   confirmed ;    and  not  till  May  1664  waB 
Morus  reinstated  in  his  pastorate  by  a  judgment  given  in  bi^ 
favour  at  last  by  the  Synod  of  the  province  of  Berri.    Hence-' 
forward  there  is  nothing  more  concerning  him  that  neel^ 
record  here,   save   that,  after   four   final  years   of  unabatec^ 
fame  among  the  Parisians   for   peculiar  pulpit   oratory,  but 
unabated  division  of  serious  public  opinion  all  the  while  re- 
specting his  real  worth,  he  died   in  September  1670,  in  i 
manner  reported  by  his  admirers  as  most  Christian-like  and 
edifying^  in  the  house  of  the  Duchess  de  Bohan  ^ — Farewell, 

■ 

1  Bayle's    Dictionarj',  Art.    Mcwus;      derdale  Papers  among  Add.  MS&  m 
Bruce's  Life  of  Moms,  235 — 352  ;  Lau-      British   Museum,  VoL  23,  115  t  1 ; 
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then,  at  this  point,  to  poor  Moms,  one  of  the  most  singular 
personages^  and  surely  one  of  the  most  pitiable,  within  the 
horizon  of  this  History !  One  wonders  how  he  spent  his  six 
months  in  London.  Hearing  that  Milton  was  living  in  a  poor 
and  neglected  way  in  a.  street  called  Jewin  Street,  did  he 
give  himself  the  pleasure  of  strolling  in  that  direction  some 
afternoon  and  passing  and  repassing  Milton's  door  ?  If  so, 
hush  !  The  door  opens ;  Milton  comes  out,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  attendant;  and^  as  they  walk  slowly  away,  the 
attendant  tells  Milton  of  a  dark  foreign-looking  man  on  the 
footway  opposite,  staring  after  them  steadily.  (3^ 

There  was  one  ecclesiastic  in  Clarendon's  new  Church  of 
England  whose  relations  to  Milton,  though  Milton  cannot  yet 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact,  were  more  extraordinary  than  those 
of  either  Dn  Moulin  or  Morus.  This  was  Dr;  John  Gfauden, 
who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  November  1660, 
when  the  new  episcopate  was  first  arranged  by  the  addition  of 
the  necessaiy  number  of  new  men  to  the  nine  surviving  pre- 
IKestoration  bishops.  The  story  of  Dr.  Grauden  and  his 
b^viour  in  that  bishopric  is,  strangely  enough,  part  and 
fBicel  of  Milton^s  biography  in  Jewin  Street. 

Bom  in  Essex  in  1605,  Oauden  had  been  educated  in  arts 
at  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge,  but  had  transferred  himself 
to  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  for  his  divinity  studies.  In  these 
hft  had  been  very  diligent  and  distinguished ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing been  known  as  a  successful  college  tutor,  he  had  become 
duiplain  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  His  connexion  with  this 
great  Parliamentarian  peer  led  to  his  being  invited  to  preach 
fcrfbre  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  November  1640, 
vben  the  Long  Parliament  was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  revenges 
4^ii8t  Laud,  Strafford,  and  the  other  agents  of  "  Thorough  "  ; 
sad  for  his  sermon  on  this  occasion,  sufficiently  Puritan  for  the 
temper  of  the  moment,  he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the 

Svetyn's  Diaiy  of  date. — To  the  infer-  been  added  some  new  material  from 

mtioiL  alnmdant  enough,   heretofore  records  preserved  in  Geneva  and  Am- 

aooeniDle  about  Morns,  in  Bayle,  Bruce,  sterdam.    Bee  Appendix  II.  to  Vol.  III. 

Jfilfeon'a  anti-XoroB  pamphlets,  Morus's  of  Professor  Stem's  MUion  und  Seine 

OWD  writin^B,  and  the  other  authorities  Zeit. 

WB  bftve  had  occasion  to  cite,  there  has 
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House.      Made  D.D.  in  1611,  he  had  already  held  one  or  two 
inferior  benefices  when,  in  1642,  he  was  collated  to  the  valo- 
able  rectory  and  deanery  of  Booking  in  his  native  county,  by 
express  order  of  the  Lords'  House  addressed  to  Archbishop 
Laud  in  his  prison.      He  held  the  living  all  through  the  time 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  with  the  reputation  of  a  moderate  Parlia- 
mentarian^ not  objecting  to  the  Covenant,  if  he  had  not  even 
signed  it  himself,  but  latterly  more  and  more  a  sympatbizer 
with  the  unfortunate  King  and  his  family,  and  a  Frelaiist  in 
essentials  rather  than  a  Presbyterian.      A  notable  appearance 
of  his  at  a  critical  moment  had  been  in  a  tract  printed  by 
Royston  early  in  1648-9  under  the  title  of  "  The  S^lipious  aud 
Loyal  Proi-estation  of  John  Gauden,  Dr.  in  Divinity,  againd  fie 
present  purposes  and  proceedings  of  the  Army  and  others  about  tie 
Trying  and  Destroying  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King:  Seuiioa 
Colonel  to  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Fairfax  aud  his  General 
Council  of  Officers  the  first  of  January ^  1648."     As  only  Dr. 
Hammond  besides,  among  the  Prelatic  clergy,  had  ventured 
on  a  similar  protest,  while  as  many  as  forty-seven  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  protested  on  the  same  occasion,  the  bold  act  wtf 
remembered  to  Ganden's  credit  among  the  Royalists.     It  did 
not   de])rive  him,  however,  of  bis  rectory  of  Booking.     He 
continued  in  that  living  as  one  of  those  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished   (Church   of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectowt^ 
who  yet  retained  their  principles  of  moderate  episcopacy,  whik 
disusing  the  liturgy  and  otherwise  conforming  to  necessity' 
Of  a  considerable  series  of  publications  which  came  from  i^^ 
pen  in  Oliver's  Protectorate  the  chief  were  Hierapist^^  ^  ^ 
Defence  by  way  of  Apology  of  the  Mlnis/ry  and  Miyiisfer^of^^^ 
Church  of  England  in  1653,  The  Case  of  the  Ministers^  Maintenat^ 
by  Tithes  in  the  same  year,  and  A  Petitionary  Pemonsira^^ 
to  Oliver  in  1665  on  behalf  of  the   Episcopal    clergy,  then 
threatened  by  the  well-known  temporary  edict  of  his  Highness.   \ 
Of  some  celebrity  as  an  author  by  these  publications,  Gauden 
was  no  less  celebrated  as  a  preacher  ;  and  among  his  published 
sermons  was  one  preached  in  1657-8  at  the  funeral  of  Crom- 
welTs  son-in-law,  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandson  and  heir-apparent 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.     After  Cromweirs  death  there  had 
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en  few  more  stirring  men  for  the  Restoration  than  Dr. 
iuden  of  Booking.  Ecclesia  Anglican^  Suspiria,  setting  forth 
r  former  constitution  compared  vxith  lier  present  condition^  was 
e  of  his  publications  in  1659  ;  on  the  26th  of  February  1659 
O,  just  after  the  reseating  of  the  secluded  members,  he  had 
cached  the  thanksgiving  sermon  for  that  event  before  Monk, 
d  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Council  of  the  City  ;  on 
3  first  day  of  the  Convention  Parliament,  April  25,  1660,  he 
i  been  selected,  together  with  Calamy  and  Baxter,  to  preach 
Tore  the  Commons  on  the  solemn  fast  of  the  following 
[>nday  ;  and  thanks  to  Dr.  Gauden  for  this  sermon  were  part 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  May  1,  the  very  day  when 
s  King's  letters  were  read  there  and  the  Restoration  deter- 
ned.  There  was  little  surprise,  therefore,  when  Dr.  Gauden, 
to  had  meanwhile  added  the  Mastership  of  the  Temple  to  his 
«ex  rectory,  and  had  also  become  one  of  his  Majesty's 
aplains,  appeared  as  one  of  the  new  bishops.  The  Arch- 
shopric  of  Canterbury  fell  to  Juxon,  and  the  rich  Bishopric 
'  Winchester  to  Duppa  \  but,  if  Sheldon  obtained  the 
ishopric  of  London,  and  Morley  that  of  Worcester,  who 
mid  suppose  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter  too  much  for  Gauden  ^  ? 
Gauden  went  to  Exeter  in  December  1660.  In  the  London 
fercurius  ^uhlicus  of  Jan.  3, 1660-1,  there  is  an  account  of  his 
»yW  reception  in  that  cathedral  city.  Before  that  account 
?peared,  however.  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  Gauden  which  must  have  startled  him.  He 
ad  probably  never  received  another  such  communication  in 
is  life.  It  is  dated  "Exeter,  St.  Thomas's  day  [i.e.  Dec.  21] 
660,"  and  is  signed  "  The  Unhappy  Bishop  of  Exon."  The 
6tter  is  of  considerable  length.  *^  My  Lord,"  it  opens^  "  hav- 
'  ing  made  a  tedious  and  chargeable  journey  to  Exeter,  and 
'having  been  received  with  very  great  favour  and  respect  from 
'the  gentry  and  people  of  all  sorts,  yet,  to  my  infinite  regret, 
I  find  my  fears  verified  that  it  is  no  preferment,  but  a  banish- 
ment of  me,  not  only  from  my  coimtry,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
iDce,  but  from  all  kind  of  happiness,   which    I   formerly 

Wood's  Ath.  III.  612—618  ;  Biog.       Journals  of  April  25  and  May  1, 1660  ; 
BJon-f    Article  Gawien ;    Commons      Tbomason  Pamphlets  of  1659  and  1660. 
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*^  enjoyed  with  great  content,  in  a  most  elegant  competency  as 
"  to  estate,  dwelling,  and  reputation.  Now,  to  my  horror,  I 
"  find  myself  condemned  to  all  degrees  of  infelicity  by  the 
"  distresses  of  that  condition  to  which  I  am  exposed.  Here 
"  is  no  house  yet  free  to  receive  me  as  fiishop ;  if  it  were  free, 
*'  yet  it  is  so  horribly  confused  and  unhandsome  that  it  seems 
"  a  prison  rather  than  a  palace,  unless  I  will  be  so  foolish  as 
*'  to  lay  out  a  vast  sum  of  money  to  make  it  fit  for  use ;  and, 
^^  when  this  is  done  (that  I  may  with  more  splendour  be  un- 
"  done),  there  is  not  a  revenue  competent  to  keep  house  witk 
**  any  honour  and  hospitality.  I  find  it  most  certain  (which 
*^  I  at  first  told  your  Lordship)  that  the  revenue  is  short  of 
''  <^600  per  annum,  and  this  so  broken  with  the  incumbrances 
"  of  purchasers  that  neither  rent  nor  fines  are  expectable  for  a 
**  long  time  in  any  such  proportion  as  can  support  me.  So 
*'  that,  in  good  earnest,  my  Lord,  unless  I  had  the  art  of  living 
*'  like  a  cameleon,  by  the  air  of  good  words,  I  conclude  myself 
'*  to  be  destroyed,  with  all  mine,  by  this  my  most  unhappy  en- 
"gagement  to  be  Bishop  of  Exeter."  After  more  in  the 
same  strain,  the  letter  proceeds,  *'  I  make  this  complaint  to 
"  your  Lordship  because  you  chiefly  put  me  upon  this  adven- 
"  ture.  Your  Lordship  commanded  me  to  trust  in  your  favour 
^^for  an  honourable  maintenance  and  some  such  additional 
"  support  as  might  supply  the  defects  of  the  Bishopric.  If 
"this  may  not  be  had,  I  must  not  return  again  to  Exeter, 
*'  unless  I  will  be  in  love  with  beggary  and  contempt.  I  have 
"  not  so  little  sense  of  my  relations  as  to  sacrifice  them  with 
"  myself  upon  the  high  place  of  episcopal  honour  ;  nor  am  I 
"  so  unconscious  to  the  service  I  have  done  to  the  Church  and 
"  his  Majesty's  family  as  to  bear  with  patience  such  a  ruin 
"  most  undeservedly  put  upon  me.  Are  these  the  effects  of  4w 
"  liberal  expressions  who  told  me  I  might  have  what  I  would 
"  desire  ?  .  .  .  For  my  past  credulity,  folly,  and  expenses, 
'*  I  must  bear  them  as  well  as  I  can.  I  shall  ever  be  able  so 
"  far  to  vindicate  myself  as  to  let  the  w^rld  see  that  I  deserved 
"  either  not  to  have  been  made  a  bishop  against  my  will  or  to 
"  be  entertained  in  that  ofiice  to  my  content.  But  I  find  no 
"  regard  is  had  of  me ;  which  makes  me  thus  to  represent  to 
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your  Lordship  the  prospect  of  my  unhappy  affairs  at  present. 

^'  If  the  King  and  your  Lordship  do  not  think  me  worthy  of 

a  support  becoming  this  station,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave 

to  degrade  myself,  and  resign  the  honour,  yea  the  burthen, 

"  which  I  cannot  bear ;  nor  can  my  nearest  relation,  whose 

"  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own.     I  must  not  see  her 

''soul  sink   under  the  just  apprehension  she  hath  of  being 

"miserable  because  mine.     Her  pious,  loyal^  and  generous 

'^  spirit  is  too  conscious  to  what  I  have  done,  both  known  and 

"  anknown  to  the  world,  in  order  to  buoy  up  the  honour  of 

"  the  Royal  Family,  the  Church  and  Episcopacy,  to  bear  with 

"  any  temper  the  straits  to  which  she  sees  me,  with  herself  and 

"  her  children,  exposed.     I  will  run  upon  any  rock,  short  of 

**Bin,  rather  tlian  see  her  perish,  who  hath  deserved  of  me 

"  beyond  all  the  world.     If  yom:  Lordship  will  not  concern 

"  yourself  in  my  affairs  (who  can  easily  find  ways  to  ease  them, 

"  and  by  your  repeated  expressions  invited  me  to  repose  myself 

"  on  your  care  of  my  content),  I  must  make  my  last  complaint 

"  to  the  King  ;  and,  if  his  Majesty  have  no  regard  for  me,  but 

**  leaves  me  to  deplore  and  perish,  as  neither  a  considerable 

"enemy  nor  friend,  I  will  yet  retire  to  God  and  my  own  con- 

"  science,  where  I  have  the  treasure  of  those  thoughts  which  I 

**  am  sure  every  one  cannot  own  who  think  themselves  so  much 

"  worthier  than  myself,  whom  they  joy  to  see  thus  driven  upon 

"  a  banished  and  beggarly  condition,  while  themselves  swim  in 

"  plenty.     There  needs  some  commcndam  of  i£'400  per  annum 

"  at  least  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  Exeter ;  nor  will  this 

"make  me  live  so  well  as  I  did  before.     I  moved  your  Lordship 

"  once  for  the  Savoy,  which  I  presume  the  Bishop  of  London 

"  will  not  keep,  nor  would  I  desire  it  if  I  were  so  well  provided 

"  for  as  he  is.     If  nothing  be  done,  I  must  be  undone  if  I  live 

"  here ;  from  whence  I  hasten  to  retreat  with  extreme  grief 

'*  and  horror,  as  from  a  precipice.     Let  me  be  degraded  from 

*'  this  unwelcome  dignity,  and  restored,  as  Dr.  Gauden,  to  my 

"  living  of  Boeing  ^" 

Evidently  there  was  some  mystery  here.     No  one  could 
have  sent  such  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor  without  the  con- 

X  CliffeDdoa  State  Papers  (1786),  VoL  III.  Supplement,  pp.  xxvi— xxvii. 
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sciousness  of  some  extraordinary  olaim.     What  was  it  ?    This 
appears  from  subsequent  letters  from  Gauden  to  the  ChM- 
cellor.     Not  quite,  indeed,  from  his  very  next  letter,  dated 
"Morrow  after  Christmas  day,  1660,"  and  signed  "The  Sad 
"  Bishop  of  Exeter."     It  is  in  the  same  strain  as  the  former, 
written  five  days  before.    "  My  Lord/'  it  begins^  "  I  yesterday 
**  spent  the  saddest  Christmas  day  that  ever  I  did  in  my  h'fe, 
"  among  strangers,  in  a  place  where  I  have  not  an  house  to 
"  live  in  " ;  and  the  rest  is  equally  lugubrious.     He  repeats 
that  he  would  never  have  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter 
but  for  the  persuasions^  and  promises  of  the  Chancellor ;  bat 
he   also   throws   the    responsibility   on    Sheldon,   Bishop  of 
London,  and  Morley,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  both  of  whom  had 
often  assured  him,  he  says,  that  the  bishopric  was  worth  no 
less  than  j^^lOOO  or  .^^1200  a  year.     He  is  sure  now,  on  more 
exact  calculation  than  when  he  last  wrote,  that  it  is  not  worth 
more  than  ^£^500  a  year  at  the  utmost ;  he  finds,  therefore, 
that  he  has  **  come  to  an  high  rack  and  empty  manger'' ;  and 
he  repeats  his  protest  that,  unless  his  income  is  augmented  by 
some  in  coffimendam  benefice  added  to  the  bishopric,  he  must 
consider  himself  defrauded.     "  I  am  sorry,"  he  continues,  "to 
*'  see  myself  reduced  to  this  after-game.      Dr.  Morley  once 
"  offered  me  my  option,  upon  the  account  of  some  service  that 
"  he  thought  I  had  done  extraordinary  for  the  Church  and 
**  Royal  Family ;    of  which  he   told  me  your  Lordship  was 
"  itiformod.     This  made  me  modestly  secure  of  your  Lord- 
"  ship's  favour,  though  I  found  your  Lordship  would  never 
*'  own  your  consciousness  to  me,  as  if  it  would  have  given  me 
"  too  much  confidence  of  a  proportionable  expectation."     He 
mentions  again  the  Savoy  in  London  as  a  convenient  addi- 
tional  benefice   for   which    he    had    already   petitioned  the 
Chancellor,  and  which  would  be  more  fitly  attached  now,  he 
thinks,  to  the  poor  bishopric  of  Exeter  than  to  Sheldon's  rich 
bishopric  of  London.     But  again  he  concludes  with  general 
whining  and  threatening.    "  If  I  must  perish,  poor,  banished, 
"  and  forsaken,  yet  I  know  how  to  perish  with  honour."   This 
letter  not  having  produced  the  necessary  effect,  Gauden  aonin 
takes  up  his  pen  on  the  21st  of  January  1660-1,  and  writes  a 
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letter  to  the  Chancellor,  beginning  "  My  Lord,  give  me  leave 
"  once  more,  in  my  serenest  temper,  to  express  my  sense  of 
"  my  affairs  at  Exeter."     In  this  letter  he  reiterates  at  length 
his  demand  either  for  something  better  than  Exeter  or  for 
some  addition  of  at  least  .^500  a  year  to  its  revenues ;  but 
now  he  throws  off  all  reserve  as  to  the  ground  of  his  claims  upon 
the  King's  gratitude  and  munificence.    ^^  Nor  will  your  Lord- 
"  ship  startle  at  this  motion/'  he  says,  "  or  waive  the  pre- 
senting it  to  his  Majesty,  if  you   please  to  consider  the 
pretensions  I  may  have  beyond  any  of  my  calling,  not  as 
"  to  merit  but  duty  performed  to  the  Royal  Family.     True,  I 
"  once  presumed  your  Lordship  had  fully  known  that  arcanum; 
"  for  so  Dr.  Morley  told  me  at  the  King's  first  coming,  when 
^^  he  assured  me  the  greatness  of  that  service  was  such  that  I 
*^  might  have  any  preferment  I  desired.     This  consciousness 
of  your  Lordship  (as  I  supposed)  and  Dr.  Morley  made  me 
confident  my  affairs  would  be  carried  on  to  some  proportion 
"  of  what  I  had  done  and,  he  thought,  deserved.     Hence  my 
"  silence  of  it  to  your  Lordship,  as  to  the  King  and  Duke  of 
"  York ;  whom,  before  I  came  away,  I  acquainted  with  it, 
"  when  1  saw  myself  not  so  much  considered  in  my  present 
'^disposure  as  I  did  hope  I  should  have  been.     What  sense 
"  their  royal  goodness  hath  of  it  is  best  to  be  expressed  by 
"themselves  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  I  shall,  by  your  Lordship's 
"  favour,  find  the  fruits  as  to  something  extraordinary,  since 
**  the  service  was  so, — not  as  to  what  was  known  to  the  world 
**  under  my  name  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Crown  and  the 
•*  Church,  but  what  goes  under  the  late  blessed  King^s  name :  the 
'*  EiKtt i;  Of  Portraiture  of  his  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Svffer- 
*«  ings.    This  Book  and  Figure  was  wholly  and  only  my  invention, 
**  making  and  design^  in  order  to  vindicate  the  King's  wisdom, 
'•  honour^  and  piety.     My  wife  indeed  was  conscious  to  it,  and 
"  had  an  hand  in  disguising  the  letters  of  that  copy  which  I 
«  sent  to  the  King  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the  favour  of  the 
w  late  Marquis  of  Hertford,  which  was  delivered  to  the  King 
«*  by  the  now  Bishop  of  Winchester.     His  Majesty  graciously 
«<  accepted,  owned,  and  adopted  it,  as  his  sense  and  genius, 
<«  not  only  with  great  approbation,  but  admiration.     He  kept 
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"  it  with  him  ;  and,  though  his  cruel  murderers  went  on  to 
"  perfect  his  martyrdom,  yet  God  preserved  and  prospered  this 
*^  book,  to  revive  his  honour  and  redeem  his  Majesty's  name 
"  from  that  grave  of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  or  infiuny,  in 
"which  they  aimed  to  bury  him.  When  it  came  out,jnflt 
"  upon  the  King's  death,  good  God !  what  shame,  rage,  and 
'^  despite  filled  his  murderers ;  what  comfort  his  friends  I 
"  How  many  enemies  did  it  convert !  How  many  hearts  did 
"  it  mollify  and  melt  I  What  devotions  it  raised  to  his  pos- 
"  terity,  as  children  of  such  a  father  I  What  preparations  it 
"  made  in  all  men's  minds  for  this  happy  Bestoration,  and 
"which  I  hope  shall  not  prove  my  affliction  I  In  a  word, it 
"  was  an  army,  and  did  vanquish  more  than  any  sword  ooold. 
"  My  Lord,  every  good  subject  conceived  hopes  of  restora- 
"  tion^  meditated  revenge  and  reparation.  Your  Lordship 
"  and  all  good  subjects,  with  his  Majesty,  enjoy  the  real  and 
"  now  ripe  fruits  of  that  plant :  O  let  not  me  wither,  who  was 
"  the  author,  and  ventured  wife,  children,  estate^  liberty,  Hfe, 
"  and  all  but  my  soul,  in  so  great  an  achievement,  which  bath 
"  filled  England  and  all  the  world  with  the  glory  of  it.  I  did 
"  lately  present  my  faith  in  it  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by  him 
"  to  the  King.  Both  of  them  were  pleased  to  give  me  credit, 
"  and  own  it  as  a  rare  service  in  those  horrors  of  times.  True, 
"  I  played  this  best  card  in  my  hand  something  too  late;  else  I 
"  might  have  sped  as  well  as  Dr.  Reynolds  and  some  others. 
"  But  I  did  not  lay  it  as  a  ground  of  ambition,  nor  use  it  as 
"  a  ladder,  thinking  myself  secure  in  the  just  value  of  Dr. 
"  Morley,  who  I  was  sure  knew  it,  and  told  me  your  Lordship 
"  did  so  too,  who  I  believe  intended  me  something  at  least  com- 
"  petent,  though  less  convenient,  in  this  preferment.  All  that 
"  I  desire  is  that  your  Lordship  would  make  that  good  which 
"  I  think  you  designed,  and  which  I  am  confident  the  King 
"  will  not  deny  me,  agreeable  to  his  royal  munificence,  which  pro- 
"  miseth  extraordinary  rewards  to  extraordinary  services.  Cer- 
"  tainly  this  service  is  such,  for  the  matter,  manner,  timing,  and 
"  eflScacy,  as  was  never  exceeded,  nor  will  ever  be  equalled^." 

^  Clarendon  State  Papers,  Vol.  III.,       ment  that  the  King's  numificence  pro- 
Supplement,  pp.  xxvii— x2Ci.  The  state-       mLjed  *'  extraordinary  rewards  to  extia- 
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?here  are  yet  three  more  letters  from  Gauden  in  Exeter  to 
Chancellor  in  London.  The  first,  of  date  Jan.  25,  1660-1, 
lerely  to  introduce  an  official  of  the  diocese  who  is  g^ing 
jondon  on  business ;  but  it  reminds  the  Chancellor  of  the 
ter's  disconsolate  condition.  The  next^  dated  Feb.  20,  re- 
's his  complaint  at  more  length,  and  with  some  additional 
biculars  and  suggestions.  "A  Bishop,"  he  says,  had 
Jcd  have  ^€"2000,  at  least  ^iTlbOO,  a  year,  to  live  here  as  is 
bting ;  where,  in  earnest,  there  is  not  .^500  per  annum  in 
>nstant  revenue.^'  He  intimates  also  that  he  is  shortly  to 
ke  a  journey  to  Booking,  to  remove  his  goods  from  his 
^r  old  rectory,  ^^the  saddest  journey  that  ever  I  did." 
iless  something  is  done  for  him,  he  hints  darkly  that  he  has 
3,  and  but  one,  course  left.  "  But  I  will  not  despair,"  he 
Is,  "  till  I  return  back  to  Exeter,  after  I  have  preached  on 
ilaster  Day  before  the  King,  and  have  waited  on  your 
jordship.  But  I  wish  never  to  return  again  to  Exeter,  if 
t  be  not  more  to  my  own  and  my  relations'  content  than 
hese  last  two  months  have  been."  In  the  last  letter,  dated 
irch  6,  he  again  announces  that  he  is  preparing  to 
ne  to  London,  and  prays  the  Chancellor  for  some  answer 
ore  he  leaves  Exeter.  "  If  I  were  enabled  any  way  to  live 
lere  as  becomes  me,^'  he  says,  "  I  would  cheerfully  apply  to 
3ttle ;  but  I  easily  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  me  so  to  do 
ithout  ruin  and  dishonour  unless  I  have  some  augmenta- 
on  to  bear  the  charges  of  so  dear  a  place,  where  I  am 
sposed  to  answer  all  men's  civility  and  expectations.  If 
lere  be  no  help  for  me,  I  beseech  your  Lordship  to  tell  me 
>,  that  so  I  may  from  despair  take  counsel,  and  bury  myself 
1  some  private  obscurity  by  his  Majesty's  permission,  there 
>  pray  for  his  Majesty  and  prepare  to  leave  a  most  unpleas- 
ig  world  ^" 

rhe  first  five  of  these  six  letters  of  Gauden  seem  to  have 
n  received  and  read  by  Hyde  without  a  word  of  reply. 

nary  service  "  ia  a  clever  reference  "  ordinary  manner  do  not  oblige  their 

raaden  to  a  phrase  in  a  sx>eech  of  "  Princes  to  reward  them  in  an  extra- 

ICajesty  to  the  two  Houses  on  the  "  ordinary  manner  *  (Lords  Journals  of 

September,  1660 :  "  I  am  none  of  date.^ 

«e  who  think  that  subjects  by  per-  ^  Clarendon  State  Papers,  Vol.  Ill, 

ming  their  duties  in   an   extra-  Supplement,  pp.  xxx — xzxiL 
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He  was  probably  consulting  with  the  King,  the  Dnkeof  York, 
Secretary   Nicholas,   Duppa,    Sheldon,   and   Morley  on  the 
troublesome  subject.    For  Gauden,  it  appears,  had  not  trusted 
entirely  to  his  letters  to  Hyde,  but  had  written,  on  the  17th 
of  January,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  begging  his  mediation  with 
the  King.     He  had  also,  it  would  seem,  applied  to  the  King 
himself  directly  or  through  Secretary  Nicholas  ;  for  there  had 
been  this  message  to  him  from  the  King  in  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Nicholas,  dated  Jan.  19 :    "As  for  your  own  par- 
"  ticular,  he  desires  you  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the  poverty 
"  of  your  bishopric  at  present ;  and,  if  that  answer  not  the 
"  expense  that  was  promised  you,  his  Majesty  will  take  you 
^^  so  particularly  into  his  care  that  he  hiis  me  to  assure  yoa 
"  you  shall   have  no  cause  to   remember  Booking."      But, 
after  Gauden's  sixth  letter,  of  March  6,  1660-1,  announciDg 
his  speedy  arrival  in  London,  Hyde  thought  it  best  to  let  the 
Bishop  have  an  answer  from  himself,  in  anticipation  of  their 
meeting.      On  the  13th  of  March,  accordingly,  he  wrote  ss 
follows :  "  My  Lord  :  I  do  assure  you  upon  my  credit  all  your 
"  letters  make  a  deep   impression   on   me,  though  it  is  not 
'*  possible  for  me  to  acknowledge  them  particularly,  as  I  ougbt 
^'  to   do,  being    not   only  oppressed  with   severe  weight  of  . 
"  business,  but  of  late  indisposed  in  my  health.    I  am  heartily 
"glad  that  we  are  like  shortly  to  meet  and  confer  together; 
"  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  appear  very  faultless 
"  towards  you,  how  unfortunate  soever  I  have  been  in  con- 
'*  tributing  somewhat  to  your  uneasiness, — which  I  was  6r 
*'  from  pressing  upon  you  when  I  once  found  the  overture  was 
*'  unacceptable  to  you.     I  do  well  remember  that  I  promised 
"  you  to  procure  any  good  comm€7i(lam  to  be  annexed  to  that 
"  see, — which  I  heartily  desire  to  do,  and  long  for  the  oppor- 
"  tunity, — and  likewise  that  you  should  be  removed  nearer  to 
*^  this  town  with  the  first  occasion  :  for  which  undertaking  I 
"  have  likewise  good  authority.     If  the  bishops  who  have 
"  been  made  since  the  King's  return  feel  no  other  content 
"  than  from  the  money  they  have  yet  received  from  their 
"  revenue,  lam  sure  all  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  most 
"  miserable,  they  having  not  yet  received  wherewith  to  buy 
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'*  their  bread.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  when  we  meet  that 
"  it  is  in  my  power  to  contribute  anything  to  your  Lordship's 
^*  content.  In  the  meantime  I  do  assure  you  I  am  more 
"  afflicted  with  you  and  for  you  than  I  can  express,  and  the 
"  more  sensibly  that  it  is  the  only  charge  of  that  kind  is  laid 
"against  me;  which^  in  truth,  I  do  not  think  that  I  do 
"  deserve.  The  particular  which  you  often  renewed  I  do  confers 
"  woii  imparted  to  me  under  secrecy^  and  of  which  I  did  not  take 
"  myself  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  notice  ;  and^  truly,  when  it  ceases 
"  to  be  a  secret^  I  know  nobody  will  be  glad  of  it  but  Mr,  Milton, 
"  I  have  very  often  wished  I  had  never  been  trusted  with  it.  My 
"  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  enlarge^  all  I  have  to  say  being  fitter 
"  for  conference  than  a  letter ;  and  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you, 
"  when  you  will  find  mevery  ready  to  serve  you  as,  my  Lord,  your 
**  Lordship's  most  afiectionate  servant,  Edward  Hyde,  C  ^." 

Grauden  did  come  to  London,  where  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained through  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  1661,  residing  latterly 
in  Gresham  College,  but  much  about  the  Court.  He  took  a 
leading  part,  one  finds,  in  the  famous  Savoy  Conferences  of  that 
year,  between  the  twelve  chosen  bishops  with  nine  assessors 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  twelve  chosen  Nonconformist  chiefs 
with  nine  assessors  on  the  other.  "The  constantest  man'^  in 
attendance  after  the  first  meeting  on  April  15,  Baxter  tells 
Q8,  was  "  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter  '* ;  and,  in  closing  his 
account  of  the  Conferences,  Baxter  pays  a  special  tribute  to 
Gauden  for  his  excellent  behaviour  in  them.  **  He  was  the 
"  only  moderator  of  all  the  bishops,"  says  Baxter,  "  except  our 

1  The  substance  of  Oauden's  Letter  the  words  given  from  Hyde^s  letter,  in 

to  the  Dake  of  York  of  Jan.  17, 1660-1,  his  Life  of  MUton  in  1698,  and  again, 

and   of   SwjPBtary  Nicholas's  messajye  more  fully,  in  his  Amyntor,  or  Defence 

from  the  King  to  Ganden  of  Jan.  19,  of  Milton's  Life  in  1699 ;  and  from  that 

and  aLso  the  purport  of  Hyde's  letter  to  time  the  abstract  of  Hyde's  letter,  with 

Gauden  of  March  13,  with  some  of  the  its  curious  words  of  reference  to  Mr. 

actual  words  put  in  italics  in  the  text,  Milton,  was  quite  familiar  by  i-i>]>eated 

were  first  made  public  in  1693  in  a  quotation  in  books  long  before  Oaiulen's 

pamphlet  on  the  Jsiikm  Ba«i7tA^  subject  own  letters  were  divulged  in  1786  in 

caDed  •  Truth  brought  to  Light.''    In  the  Clarendon  State  Papers.    The  ori- 

tliat  pampUet  an  account  was  given  of  ginal  of  Hyde's,  however,  did  not  ap- 

theae  ana  other  Gauden  papers,  as  then  pear  there  with  Gauden's  six,  to  which 

in  poasesaion  of  a  Mr.  Arthur  North,  a  it  was  a  reply.    It  was  first  published 

merchant  in  Tower  HiU,  London.     He  complete  in  1824  ;  and  I  take  it,  and 

bad   married  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  also  the  words  of  Secretary  Nicholas's 

Cbariea  Gkiuden,  one  of  the  Bishop's  message,  from  an  article  on  the  Eikon 

aaoB,  and  so  had  inherited  the  papers.  Basilike  in  the  Edinbui^gh  Review  for 

TolAod  refeired  to  tiie  papers,  and  quoted  June  1826. 

TOIL.  TI.  F  f 
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"  Bishop  Reynolds :  he  showed  no  logic,  nor  meddled  in  any 
"  dispute  or  point  of  learning,  but  a  calm,  fluent^  rhetorical 
"  tongue  ;  and,  if  all  had  been  of  his  mind,  we  had  been  reeon- 
"  ciled."     While  attending  the  Savoy  Conferences,   Gandeo 
also  found  time  to  write,  or  at  least  to  publish,  some  new 
pieces    in   explanation  of  his   views  of  ecclesiastical  policy. 
His   Anti'Baul-Berithy  or  the  Binding  of  the    Covenant  and 
all    Covenanters    to  their  good   behaviour,    his    ConMeraium 
touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England^  his  Qmiud 
delivered  to  44  Presbyters  and  Beacons  after  they  had  been  or- 
dained hi  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  and  A  Life  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hooker,  prefacing  a  new  edition  of  Hooker's  works, 
were  all  published  in  1661.      Meanwhile,  we  may  be  sure,  he 
was  looking  after  his  own  interests  with  Clarendon,  the  King, 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  pestering  them  on  every  opportu- 
nity with  his  claims  on  account  of  his  precious  secret.    Some- 
how they  appear  to  have  satisfied  him  or  persuaded  him  to  be 
patient ;  for  it  is  not  till  near  the  end  of  1661  that  he  again 
becomes  clamorous.      On  the  28th  of  December  in  that  year, 
when  the  Cavalier  Parliament  had  been  sitting  again  for  a 
month  after  its  adjournment,  and  Gauden  had  duly  taken  Mr 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  other  bishops,  he  began 
to    dun   Clarendon  again   in   a   letter  dated  from    Gresham 
College.     Duppa,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  then  ill  and  un- 
derstood  to   be    dying :     might    not   that    bishopric,  which 
Gauden  had  thonght  his  due  when    Duppa  got  it,  be  now 
promised  him  ?  "  My  truly  honoured  Lord, — The  daily  report 
^*  of  my  friend  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  decay  as  to  bodily 
"  strength  (whom  God  preserve  and  comfort)  doth  no  doubt 
"  give  the  alarm  or  watchword  to  many  Bishops,  especially 
"  them  of  us  who  have  high  racks  and  deep  mangers,  as  expect- 
"  ing  by  the  vacancy  of  that  great  see  some  advantageous 
"  tide  to  our  little  frigates.     For  upon  the  tenter  are  we  poor 
"  bishops  set  all  our  lives,  like  Pharaoh's  lean   kine.     We 
**  look  meagrely  and  eagerly  upon  the  opulency  of  others." 
The  Bishopric  of  Winchester  is  reputed  to  be  worth  i^5000 
or  .^6000  a  year.     But  Gauden  would  not  be  unconscionable. 
He   suggests   that   the   income   of  the  Bishopric    should  be 
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educed  to  about  half,  the  other  half  being  employed  to  mend 
be  incomes  of  several  of  the  poorer  sees.  "  It  were  happy  if 
no  English  bishoprics  were  less  than  <^1000  per  annum,  nor 
'  above  i^'^OOO,  except  the  archbishoprics."  Winchester  with 
bout  j£^2000  a  year  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  for  himself; 
nd  he  need  not  remind  the  Chancellor  of  his  own  promises 
ad  the  King's,  or  of  the  services  on  which  they  were  founded. 
'  All  the  world  knows  how  much  I  appeared  in  the  most  dark 
'  and  dangerous  times,  how  much  I  stood  in  the  gap ;  and 
'  something  I  did  which  the  world  enjoyed,  but  knew  not  of." 
le  is  forced  now  not  to  be  wanting  to  himself^  "  not  to  rely 
CO  much  on  other  men's  justice  and  ingenuity  " ;  but  he  can- 
lot  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  will  second  his  application  to  the 
iing  that  he  may  have  Winchester  when  it  is  vacant.  "  As 
'  I  am^"  he  adds,  "  I  can  do  little,  being  in  an  Arabic  or  ambu- 
'  latory  way  of  living,  without  any  convenient  habitation  or 

*  competent  maintenance  ^"  ^ 

While  Gauden  was  waiting  for  the  death  of  Duppa,  he  made 
icquaintance  for  the  first  time  with  no  less  a  person  than  the 
^[Teat  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  chief  declared  Roman  Catholic  at 
[!ourt^  -Clarendon's  most  severe  critic,  and  all  but  his  rival  in 
the  real  counsels  of  the  King.  "  Most  noble  Lord,"  Gauden 
writes  to  the  Earl  on  the  20th  of  March  1661-2,  "  I  was  much 
**  surprised  yesterday,  at  the  Prince's  lodgings,  both  with  the 
^^  admiration  of  your  knowledge  of  that  great  arcanum,  and  at 
''  the  most  generous  expressions  of  your  Lordship's  esteem  and 
^^  favour  for  me;  in  both  which  I  do  the  more  rejoice  because 
'*  they  have  pven  me  an  opportunity  to  be  known,  under  a 
^  character  not  ordinary,  to  a  person  whom  of  all  men  living 
^  I  have,  at  my  distance,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accom- 
*plished  by  nature,  education,  experience,  and  generous 
'  actions.     Nor  do  I  find  him  (as  I  have  two  other  persons) 

*  looking  with  any  oblique  or  envious  eye  upon  that  which 
^  was  the  effect  of  a  just  and  generous  loyalty.     I  cannot 

*  imagine  what  key  your  Lordship  has  to  the  cabinet,  unless  the 

1  Bazter*8  life  (edit.  1696).  Part  II.      Clarendon  State  Papers,  Vol  III.,  Sup- 
>5  and  368 ;  Lords  Journals  from  Nov.      plement,  pp.  zcv — zcvi. 
>,  1661 ;  Wood's  Ath.  III.  612—618 ; 

Ff  a 
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"  King  or  Royal  Duke  have  lent  you  theirs ;  nor  am  I  curious 
"  to  enquire,  because  I  know  it  dwells  with  a  very  valiant  and 
^'  loyal  breast,  as  well  as  with  a  most  eloquent  tongue,  which 
"  only  speaks  of  those  things  which  are  worthy  of  it."      Only 
six    days  after  the  date  of  this   letter,  viz.  on  the  26th  of 
March  1662,  Duppa  died  ;  and  that  very  day  Gauden  addressed 
a  second  letter  to  the  Earl  from  Gresham  College.     "The 
*'  venerable  Bishop  of  Winchester,"  he  begins,    "  hath  this 
''morning  left  all  human  affairs.     How  far  your  nobleness 
"  shall  see  fit  to  make  use  of  the  occasion  I  leave  to  your  great 
''  wisdom.     It  seems  a  good  omen  of  Providence  that  my  con- 
"  cems  should  be  credited  to  so  generous  a  breast  and  so  potent 
"  a  speaker.''     Lest  this  should  not  be  enough,  another  letter 
to  the  Earl  follows  within  twenty-four  hours.      This  letter, 
which  is  longer  than  either  of  the  preceding,  is  an  argument 
to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  nothing  imprudent  or  incon- 
gruous in  appointing  him  to  such  a  very  high  post  as  the 
Bishopric  of  Winchester.     He  is  aware  that  the  great  secret  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  must  on  no  account  be 
divulged,  and  that  any  very  extravagant  show  of  his  Majesty's 
favour  might  *'  put  the  world  upon  a  dangerous  curiosity  **  in 
that  direction  if  he  had  not  other  and  universally  recognised 
claims.     But  these  he  had  in  abundance.     He  takes  the  liberty 
of  sending  the  Earl  one  bold  and  all  but  unique  manifesto  of 
his  for  Royalty  when  it   was  most  prostrate,   of  which  his 
Lordship  may  not  previously  have  seen  a  copy, — doubtless  his 
protestation  to   Fairfax  and  the  Army  in    January  1648-^ 
against  the  King's  trial  and  intended  execution  ;  and  that\^^ 
but  a  sample  of  his  many  services  done  openly  and  with  b*-* 
name.     '^  Both  enemies  and  friends  saw  me  always  standing 
"  in  the  gap,  with   a  bold    and  diligent  loyalty,   doing  lu^ 
"duty  by  preaching,  printing,  and  acting,  to  the  great  vex»^ 
"  tion  and  confusion  of  thope  great  tyrants  and  usurpers.     S(^ 
"  that  my  confidence  in   his  Majesty's  special  favour  is  not 
"built  on  that  hidden  foundation,  but  on  many  other  open  and 
''  ample  superstructures,  such  as  my  Ilierapisfes,  or  Defence  cf 
^^  Clergy^  also  my  'fepa  Aafcpva,  The  Tears  of  the  Church  of  ih 
"  England ;  besides  manj^  other  less  tracts  and  parrhesiastic 
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ons  before  General  Monk  and  the  City,  also  before  the 
ament  restored  to  liberty,  and  these  in  the  very  paroxyms 
itical  points  of  English  affairs."     There  being  such  asso- 
is  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Gauden  in  all  men^s  minds, 
could  be  no  amazement  in  the  general  world,  no  "  sole- 
of  state,"  if  he  were  raised  to  the  see  of  Winchester, 
hough  the  true  ground  for  the  promotion  were,  in  his 
:y^s  esteem,  that  vast  anonymous  or  concealed  service 
h  is  consecrated  to  the  highest  merit,  reputation,  and 
ur  in  the  world,  as  the  Urn  of  the  Royal  Ashes  and  the 
►aiming  of  a  Martyred  King."      The  promotion,  in  any 
annot  be  too  much  for  him  if  it  fits  any  of  the  others 
5  about  him ;  "  whom  I  cannot  think  giants,"  he  says, 
lyself  a  pygmy."      However,  he  has  had  experience  of 
icertainties  of  courts,  and  does  not  know  what    may 
1. — To  this  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  replied  in  a  letter 
sing  the  greatest  regard  for  Gauden  and  his  interests, 
parently  advising  him  to  take  disappointment  magnani- 
j  should  it  come ;  for  in  a  short  note  of  April  1,  acknow- 
g  the  letter,  Gauden  says,  "  I  suppose  these  things  are 
dy  concluded  against  me  at  Court.      Possibly  there  will 
uch  a  preterition  as  neither  Winchester  nor  Worcester 
the  Lord  Almoner's  place  will  be  bestowed  upon  me." 
iden's  next  letter  to  the  Earl,  which  is  of  date  May  1, 
Qs  nothing  expressly  about  the  personal  matter,  but  is 
'  on  the  subject  of  a  toleration  or  indulgence  for  Quakers 
U  other  peaceable  Nonconformists ;   on  which  subject 
fn  expresses  those  broad  and  liberal  views  which  he  un- 
od  to  be  the  Earl's  own,  and  in  which   the  Earl,  as  a 
D  Catholic,  had  a  personal  interest.      In  the  intervening 
L  the  great  business  had  been  settled.     Gauden,  after  all, 
')t  to  have  Winchester.      Morley  of  Worcester  had  been 
ited  to  that  grand  bishopric ;   and  Gauden   was  to  be 
it  with  being  Morley's  successor  in  the  less  lucrative, 
r  from  bad.  Bishopric  of  Worcester.      The  arrangement 
ards  Morley  was  complete  in  April  1662  ;  but  the  coiige 
for  the  election  of  Gauden  to  Worcester  was  not  issued 
[ay  13.      Clarendon,  who  cared  a  hundred  times  more 
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for  Morley  than  for  Gauden^  had  manag^  the  matter  in  his 
own  way ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  King^,  thintmig 
himself  pledged  to  Oauden  for  Winchester,  was  not  altogether 
satisfied,  and  expressed  the  same  in  handsome  terms  to  Grauden 
in  a  private  interview  ^. 

Gauden  remained  in  town  through  May  and  Jane  1662^ 
seeing  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  other 
Acts  that  distinguished  the  conclusion  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Cavalier  Parliament,  and  also  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
Queen,  with  other  metropolitan  events  of  those  months.    As 
late  as  July  9  he  dates  two  more  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
frogn  Gresham  College.     But  that  month  he  was  in  Worcester} 
taking  possession  of  his  new  see^  the  receipts  of  which  daring 
the  month  intervening  between  Morley 's  removal  from  it  and 
his   own  appointment  had  been  granted  him  by  a  special 
warrant  of  June  14.     He  was  at  Worcester  on  the  fatal  St 
Bartholomew's  day,  Aug.  24,  and  may  have  had  his  own 
thoughts   over   that   result  of    Clarendon's,    Sheldon's^  and 
Morley's  policy  for  the  Church  of  England.      But  he  was  not 
long  to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester.     He  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  of  a  painful  internal  disease,  and  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember 1662  he  died  at  Worcester,  aged  fifty-seven  years.    He 
was  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral ;  where  there  is  or  was  a 
monument  to  him,  with  his  effigy  in  half,  holding  a  copy  of  the 
Eiko7i  Basilike  in  his  hand.     By  Clarendon,  and  by  the  King 
too,  at  the  time,  his  death  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  good 
riddance ;  but  the  bishop  had  left  a  widow,  who  was  a  womai* 
of  spirit,  and  not  likely  to  give  up  the  benefits  of  a  secret 
which  might  be  worth  so  much  to  herself  and  her  fiunily* 
She  petitioned  the  King  for  a  half-yearns  rents  of  the  bishopric* 
pleading  that  her  husband  had  made  little  by  so  short  a  tennTC? 
and  that  his  removal  from  Exeter  to  Worcester  had  cost  \a^ 
^200.     The  petition  was  refused  ;    Mrs.  Gauden,  with  htf 
four  sons  and  a  daughter,  left  Worcester,  carrying  her  papers 
with  her  ;  and  the  successor  of  the  author  of  the  Eikon  Ba^lib 


'  Clarendon  State  Tapers.  Vol.  III.       Toland's  .fl/uyn/or  (edit,  of  1761),  122- 
Sup] .lenient,  pp.  xcvi— xcix  ;  Calendar       2*23. 
of  State  PaiHirs  for  1602,  May  13  ;  and 
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;ee  chanced  to  be  the  scholar  who  in  his  exile  had  trans- 
le  famous  book  into  Latin,  at  the  King's  request,  for 
ion  on  the  continent.  This  was  Dr.  John  Earle,  who 
last  year  or  so  had  been  Dean  of  Westminster^. 

le  course  of  the  Gauden  affair,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
minister  of  the  Restoration  had  deigned  one  glance 
direction  of  blind  Mr.  ex-Secretary  Milton.  "  Truly, 
ceases  to  be  a  secret,"  he  had  written  to  Gauden  on 
h  of  March  1660-1,  "  I  know  nobody  will  be  glad  of  it 
.  Milton."  The  words  are  not  unkindly  or  unrespectful, 
may  l>e  questioned  whether  they  do  not  miss  what 
bave  been  Milton's  real  feeling  if  he  had  then  been 


idon  State  Papers,  Vol.  III. 
it,  pp.  xcix — c ;  Calendar  of 
SUte  Papers  for  1662,  June 
, ttt  s^xpra  ;  Toland'a  Amyntor, 
)unt  of  Gauden  in  Kennett*8 
A  courageous  effort  to  revive 
;he  Roytu  authorship  of  the 
i  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chris- 
jrdsworth,  Master  of  Trinity 
lambridge,  in  his  Who  Wrote 
nlike  t  published  in  1824,  and 
in  1828  called  King  Charles 
he  Author  of  the  Icon  BasHike 
-oced.  The  two  volumes  are 
linary  example  of  pertinacious 
lerment  and  love's  labour  lost, 
lad  been  hardly  tenable  since 
ation  of  Tolana  s  proofs  of  the 
uthorship  in  1698  and  1699, 
the  True  Account  published 
r  Oauden's  former  curate,  Dr. 
tValker.  At  all  events  it  had 
nable  since  the  beginning  of 
mth  century,  when  the  public 
ict  information  from  Bishop 
at  he  had  been  told  by  King 
.  himself  that  the  Eikon 
ras  not  of  his  father's  writing, 
there  was  the  significant  a<l- 
tridence  of  the  total  omi^ion 
lence  to  the  Eikon  Basilike  in 
's  History,  notwithstanding 
ndon  had  at  one  time  shared 
»ular  admiration  of  the  book 
ig's  own  and  spoken  of  it  as 
li  consequence  for  him  and 
(see  ante.  Vol.  IV.  p.  131). 
1786,  when  the  Clare7idon 
pers  were  published,  with 
own  letters  among  them,  the 
it  have  seemed  absolutely 
tiU  Dr.  Wordsworth's  plead- 


ings  gave  it  a  new  hearing.  Then  the 
Edinburgh  Review  article  of  June  1826, 
Archdeacon  Todd's  reasonings  in  1825 
and  1828,  and  Hallam's  long  note  ap- 
pended to  the  first  edition  of  his  Con- 
stitiUional  History,  again  dismissed  it 
from  court.  Ko  case  of  the  kind,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear,  can  ever  be  killed 
irrecoverably ;  and,  if  the  reader  vrants 
to  see  the  latest  pleading  for  the  royal 
autborship  of  the  Eikon  BagQikef  he  will 
find  it  in  an  article  of  thirty-five  pages 
in  the  Church  of  England  Quarterly 
Beview  for  January  18/9.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  any  candid  reader  of  that 
article,  which  repeats  the  substance  of 
the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  with 
some  additions,  will  form  from  the 
article  itself  an  opinion  directly  the  op- 
posite to  that  argued  for.  With  all  the  in- 
genuity shown  in  pointing  out  some  in- 
congruities among  the  Gauden  witnesses 
and  calling  contradictory  evidence  in 
the  shape  of  what  stray  persons  said 
between  1680  and  1700,  or  said  they 
had  heard  others  say  previously,  the 
total  efi'ect  of  the  argument  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  royal  authorship  is  but 
as  a  feather*stroke  against  the  massive 
and  conclusive  consideration  which  re- 
mains, and  which  stares  the  reader  in 
the  face  throughout  the  article, — viz. 
that  Gauden,  if  he  was  not  the  author 
of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  was  the  maddest 
and  most  Impudent  liar  and  impostor  in 
English  history,  and  that  Clarendon, 
who  could  have  exposed  him,  crushed 
him,  made  him  bite  the  earth  or  stand 
in  a  pOlory,  was  his  soft-headed  dupe, 
and  a  sheer  idiot  and  coward  in  the 
whole  business. 
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told  the  secret  in  full.  Would  it  have  been  any  gieit 
pleasure  to  Milton  to  have  his  own  shrewdness  in  his  first 
suspicions  as  to  the  fictitious  nature  of  the  Eikon  BtaUik 
now  publicly  acknowledged,  when  at  the  same  time  it  would 
appear  that  in  answering  that  book  he  had  not  taken  op  a 
King's  gauntlet,  as  he  had  ventured  to  call  it,  though  with 
reserve,  in  the  preface  to  his  Eiionoilasles,  but  had  only  been 
dealing  with  a  rhetorical  concoction  by  a  rector  of  Booking? 
True,  the  exposure  of  the  fiction,  even  now,  could  not  be 
without  eflFect.  Would  not  the  royalists  resent  having  been 
deluded  into  such  enthusiasm,  such  days  of  adoration  and 
nights  of  weeping  and  sobbing,  by  a  deliberate  literary  trick; 
and,  whenever  they  looked  again  at  the  &miliar  copies  of  the 
Eiion  Basilike  in  their  households,  would  it  not  be  with  a 
sense  of  shame?  All  this  was  possible;  but  who  could  tell? 
If  the  King's  own  proclamation  had  gone  out  that  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  Eikon  Basilike  had  not  been  written  by 
his  father,  but  by  Dr.  Grauden  of  Booking,  but  that  \m 
Majesty  now  thanked  Dr.  Gaudea  for  that  splendid  secret 
service,  and  would  make  him  Aixjhbishop  of  Canterbury  after 
Juxon's  death,  would  any  large  section  of  the  Royalists  have 
done  anything  else  than  approve  ? 

As  there  was  no  such  proclamation,  Milton,  in  Jewin 
Street,  whatever  he  knew,  had  to  suppress  his  knowledge. 
It  was  not  for  him  now  to  concern  himself  about  public 
matters,  or  to  publish  his  thoughts  about  that  or  this  oc- 
curring at  Whitehall.  He  must  employ  his  time  otherwise. 
Night  and  day,  evening  and  morning,  he  must  pursue  those 
quiet  studies  among  his  books  which  the  Clarendon  ad- 
ministration, with  all  its  faults,  did  not  and  could  not  forbid, 
and  his  leisure  for  which  was  far  from  unacceptable,  though 
it  had  come  in  no  such  calm  of  assured  and  confirmed 
Republican  liberty  as  he  had  fondly  imagined,  but  amid  the 
wrecks  of  liberty,  with  ghastly  heads  exposed  on  spikes  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  his  dwelling,  and  with  the  roar  of  Court 
debauchery  and  City  debauchery  close  to  his  ears. 

Before  the  end  of  1662  considerable  progress  must  have 
been  made  by  Milton  in  the  dictation  of  his  Paradise  Lod* 
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^  he  had  begfun  it  seriously  in  1658,  he  may,  notwithstand- 
ig"  the  terrible  interruptions  of  the  intermediate  years,  have 
rought  a  book  or  two  of  the  poem  complete  with  him  into 
Bwin  Street.  There  is  no  certainty  on  the  subject;  but,  if 
e  suppose  Books  I.  and  II.,  substantially  as  we  now  have 
lem,  to  have  been  so  brought  into  Jewin  Street,  then  Milton 
id  already  put  on  paper  the  important  beginnings  of  his 
rand  story.  The  course  of  that  story  so  far  had  been  wholly 
L  the  regions  of  Hell  and  Chaos;  but  now  it  has  reached 
le  point  of  Satan's  first  advent  within  the  human  universe 
hich  he  is  to  ruin.  Hence,  at  the  opening  of  Book  III., 
here  the  story  emerges,  as  it  were,  from  infra-mundane 
irkness  into  mundane  and  heavenly  light,  there  is  an  auto- 
ographic  interjection  or  pause : — 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born  ! 

Or  of  the  Eternal  co-eternal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed?  since  God  is  light, 

And  never  but  in  unapproaeh^d  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity, — dwelt  then  in  thee. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  ! 

Or  hears't  thou  rather  pure  Ethereal  stream, 

Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell?   Before  the  Sun, 

Before  the  Heavens,  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  Qod,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 

The  rising  World  of  Waters  dark  and  deep, 

Won  from  the  void  and  formless  Infinite! 

Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 

Sscaped  the  Stygian  Pool,  though  long  detained 

In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight. 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  Darkness  borne, 

With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre 

I  sung  of  Chaos  and  Eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  Heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-asccnd. 
Though  hard  and  rare.     Thee  I  revisit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp;  but  thou 
Bevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
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Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 

Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 

Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song;  but  chief 

Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 

That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 

Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 

Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old: 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers;  as  the  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and,  in  shadiest  covert  hid. 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud  instead  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 

Presented  with  a  universal  blank 

Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  Celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate ;   there  plant  eyes ;   all  unai  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  t«ll 

Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

My  own  impression  from  this  passage  is  that  it  was  written 
before  the  Restoration,  in  the  house  in  Petty  France.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  it  w^as  written  in  the  Jewin  Street 
house ;  in  which  case  I  should  take  it  as  marking*  Milton's 
resumption  of  the  poem  on  his  first  settlement  in  that  house 
in  1661.  If  we  do  so  assume  that  Books  I.  and  II.  were 
complete  before  the  Restoration,  and  that  Milton  recommenced 
in  Jewin  Street  with  the  invocation  which  opens  Book  III., 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  he  had  advanced 
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beyond  that  point  before  the  end  of  1662.  Now,  it  is  at  the 
be^nning  of  Book  VII.,  or  exactly  half-way  through  the 
prhole  poem,  that  there  occurs  the  next  memorable  pause  or 
passage  of  autobiographic  reference : — 

Descend  from  Heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 
If  rightly  thou  art  called,  whose  voice  divine 
Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 
Above  the  flight  of  Pcgasean  wing! 
The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call;  for  thou 
Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 
Of  old  Olympus  dwell'bt;  but,  heavenly-bom, 
Before  the  hills  appeared  or  fountain  flowed. 
Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  the  Almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up  led  by  thee. 
Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I  have  presumed. 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering.     With  like  safety  guided  down, 
Ketum  me  to  my  native  element; 
Lest,  from  this  flying  steed  unreined  (as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime) 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall, 
Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  Diurnal  Sphere. 
Standing  on  Earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 
More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  unchanged 
To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 
And  Eolitude;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'flt  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  Morn 
Purples  the  East.     Still  govern  thou  my  song, 
Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few  : 
But  drive  far  oif  the  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thraciau  bard 
In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
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To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowned 
Both  harp  and  voice;  uor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou  who  thee  implores; 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

P.  L.  VII.  1-39. 

The  post-Restoration  tone  is  here  unmistakeable.  Not  onljr 
does  the  poet  tell  us  generally  that  he  has  fallen  on  evil  diji, 
evil  tongues,  in  darkness  and  solitude^  and  surrounded  with 
dangers ;  he  is  writing,  he  tells  us,  on  the  edge  of  another 
literature  than  that  to  which  he  would  or  could  belongs  i 
literature  which  is  no  literature  to  him,  but  "a  barbvov 
dissonance  of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,"  the  London  litentme 
of  Davenant's  restored  laureateship.  The  precise  date  at 
which  the  passage  was  dictated  is  of  small  consequence.  K 
not  written  in  1662,  it  was  to  be  written  the  next  jett  or 
the  next,  and  certainly  in  the  house  in  Jewin  Street  h 
that  house,  now  unknown  and  probably  not  extant,  then 
must  have  been  the  composition  and  dictation  of  a  Itfp 
portion  of  the  poem. 

**  "■* 

The  house  in  Jewin  Street  being  of  so  much  importance  m 
Milton's  life  after  the  Restoration,  one  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  domestic  conditions  of  Milton  and  his 
family  while  they  resided  there.  Let  the  date  of  our  inquiij 
still  be  the  year  1662. 

The  Restoration  had,  of  course,  brought  a  great  change  fe 
the  worse  in  Milton's  pecuniary  circumstances.     Before  tie 
liestoration,  according  to  the  best  calculation  from  all  tbe 
evidence,  he  possessed  about  j^4000  in  money  variously  in- 
vested, besides  small  pii  ces  of  house  property  in  London  (te 
native  house  in  Bread  Street  one  of  them)  and  small  pieces  of 
country  estate  (that  of  Wheatley  in  Oxfordshire,  held  by  extaik 
upon  the  Powells,  being  one  of  them),  worth  in  all  perhijl 
.3£150  a  year ;   and   he  was   in   receipt,  moreover,  of  £^ 
a  year  of  official  income  for  his  secretaryship.     It  was  as  i 
one  now-a-days  had  .;61 4,000   or  so  in  bank,  about  ifSOB 
a  year  in   rental  from  other  sources,  and  .^700  a  year  oi 
official  income.     The  Restoration  made  havoc  of  that.    His 
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icial  income  then  ceased  entirely.  But  this  was  not  all. 
.rt  of  hiB  investments,  ns  we  know  (Vol.  V.  p.  703),  had 
en  in  goTernment  securities ;  and  we  learn  definitely  from 
lillipB  that  the  snm  so  iovcsted  was  ^£'2000,  "  which  he  had 
put  for  secnrity  and  improvement  into  the  excise  office,  but, 
neg;lect!ng  to  recall  it  in  time,  could  never  after  get  it  out, 
vith  all  the  power  and  interest  he  had  in  the  great  ones  of 
those  times."  The  words,  though  not  perfectly  precise, 
Dply  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the  Restoration.  Phillips 
BO  mentions  "  another  great  sum "  loiit,  apparently  about 
le  same  time,  "by  mismanagement  and  for  want  of  good 
Iviee."  Remember  also  Milton's  fce^  to  the  sergeant- 
i-ums  on  his  release  from  custody  in  December  1660,  and 
'ibti  incidental  expenses  and  disturbances  of  his  estate  at 
le  Sestoration ;  and  it  will  be  a  fair  computation  that  there 
inained  to  Milton  after  the  Restoration  about  ^1500  in 
oney,  with  yearly  rents  to  the  amount  of  about  ^€"100  from 
her  property.  The  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  those 
lys  varied  very  much,  but  a  safe  rate  may  have  been  six  or 
ven  per  cent.  At  such  a  rate  Milton  would  derive  about 
'100  a  year  from  his  capital  of  .j^l500 ;  which,  added  to  his 
ntal  from  other  property,  would  give  him  about  i^^200  a 
«r  to  live  on,  without  touching  his  savings.  That,  1 
lagine,  is  about  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  the  year  1662. 
>  is  as  if  now-a-dnys  a  person  who  bad  been  much  richer 
■d  still  aboat  jf  700  a  year  left,  besides  about  ^'5000  in 
Uk.  Thus,  though  Milton's  losses  had  been  "  such  as  might 
nil  have  broke  any  person  less  frugal  and  temperate  than 
imself,"  Phillips's  farther  remark  that  he  had  still  "a  con- 
denble  estate,  all  things  considu'red,"  seems  perfectly  ac- 


■  BmUm  ttic  ditla  for  this  cakutntion  bRtneen  1662  nnd  the  rear  of  his  .Uath 

■Ued  by  beta  in  Hilton' h  family-  there  were  to  be  farther  expenseii  and 

tetj  ilirad;  known  to  an,  there  Is  losaea,  obliging  him  to  draw  on  his 

I  Uttntaat  datam  or  the  viiiue  at  eapttal,  it  Mvma  that  FliilUps'a  flgnre  of 

ih.^  _t.(.  .f  ki.  A..,\,     Pi.iiii.u.'-  £1500  for  that  opital,  thouKh  not  rifhl 
for  1674,  may  have  been  about  riglit 

._ _  for   16e-2.     In   Buch   motlen.    absolute 

_ )   nhall   liml,  accuracy  ia  iniixiaaible,  but  iin  apjiriwh 

IDls   ma   fame   miainformeil,   and  to  the  prDbable   fact    is   better  than 

toa^  taUXe  at  his  death  ili<l  not  nothing. 
]Sm  quit*  £1000.    Aa,  in  tlie  interval 
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However  Milton's  three  daughters  may  have  been  disposed 
of  during  his  time  of  abscondence,  and  afterwards  daring  his 
temporary  stay  in  Holbom,  they  were  certainly  with  him  in 
his  house  in  Jewin  Street.  In  the  end  of  1662,  Anne,  the 
eldest,  was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  with  a  handsome  face,  bat 
lame  and  deformed,  and  with  a  defect  in  her  speech ;  Maiy, 
the  second,  had  just  reached  her  fifteenth  year,  and  wis 
active  enough ;  and  Deborah,  the  youngest,  and  the  likest  to 
her  father,  was  only  in  her  eleventh.  Motherless  for  tea 
years,  and  the  youngest  remembering  nothing  of  her  mother, 
the  education  of  the  poor  girls  had  been  none  of  the  best 
They  had  received  some  kind  of  nursing  in  the  house  in  Petty 
France  in  the  first  years  of  their  father's  widowerhood  and 
blindness^  when  he  had  to  depend  on  servants ;  they  bad 
doubtless  been  better  tended  there  during  the  year  of  hit 
second  marriage,  when  his  "late  espoused  saint"  nonaged 
the  household ;  but,  after  her  death,  when  the  youngest  was 
but  six  years  old,  they  had  again  been  left  to  such  homely 
teaching  as  could  be  given  by  any  day-governess,  with  irregu- 
lar lessons  from  their  blind  father.  "  None  of  them  were 
'^  ever  sent  to  school,  but  all  taught  at  home  by  a  mistress 
"  kept  for  that  purpose,"  was  Deborah's  information  to  in- 
quirers long  afterwards  on  that  point.  Whether  their  grand- 
mother Mrs.  Powell  ever  looked  in  to  take  superintendence  of 
them  is  doubtful ;  but  there  is  evidence  which^  suggests  tliat 
this  lady,  in  the  time  of  her  own  greater  or  less  indigence,  I 
])assed  somewhere  in  Westminster  with  the  sons  and  daughten  I 
that  still  remained  about  her,  did  not  altogether  lose  sight  of 
the  three  children  of  the  daughter  she  had  lost.  It  is  jnst 
possible  that,  during  the  time  of  Milton's  abscondence  and 
danger,  the  girls  were  quartered  with  their  grandmother. 
Wherever  it  was,  the  training  had  not  been  such  as  to  im- 
prove  them.  Nor  was  Milton's  ow^n  method  with  them, 
w^hen  they  returned  to  him  in  Jewin  Street,  a  fit  substitut* 
for  the  motherly  supervision  they  required.  He  did  indeed 
devise  a  kind  of  drill  for  them,  which,  while  it  suited  himself} 
gave  them  the  advantage  of  being  constantly  with  him  and 
always  occupied.     The  eldest  could  read,  but  could  not  write, 
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her  bodily  deformity  having  prevented  that  accomplishment 
or  made  it  seem  needless ;  the  second  could  read  well  and 
write  tolerably ;  the  youngest,  who  was  to  be  the  best  pen- 
woman  of  the  three,  and  the  best  book-woman,  can  have  had 
but  a  child's  scrawl  and  a  child's  power  of  reading  in  the 
Jewin  Street  days.    The  drill  to  which  Milton  began  in  those 
days  to  subject  them,  but  especially  the  two  youngest,  is 
deiscribed  by  Phillips.     He  made  his  daughters  "  serviceable 
"  to  him,"  says  Phillips,  ''  in  that  very  particular  in  which 
"  he  wanted  their  service,  and  supplied  his  want  of  eye-sight 
"  by  their  eyes  and  tongues.     For,  though  he  had  daily  about 
"  him  one  or  other  to  read  to  him,  —  some,  persons  of  man's 
"  estate,  who  of  their  own  accord   greedily  catched  at  the 
"  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well 
reap  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him  as  oblige  him  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  others,  of  younger  years,  sent 
"  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end, — ^yet,  excusing  only  the 
"  eldest  daughter  by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity  and  difli- 
*'  cnlt  utterance  of  speech  (which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  doubt 
"  was  the  principal  cause  of  excusing  her),  the  other  two  were 
condemned  to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly  pro- 
nouncing of  all  the  languages  of  whatever  book  he  should 
**  at  one  time  or  other  think  fit  to  peruse :  viz.  the  Hebrew 
"  (and,  I  think,  the  Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
"Spanish,  and  French."     The  method  so  described  was  to 
continue  for  years,  and  can  by  no  means  have  reached  such 
extraordinary  effect  in  1662.    Even  then,  however,  remember- 
ing Milton's  notions  of  the  rapidity  with  which  languages 
might  be  taught^  one  can  imagine  the  second  daughter,  Mary, 
reading  French,  Latin,  and  Italian  texts  fairly  for  her  father, 
and  ihe  pretty  little  Deborah  in  her  first  prattle  towards 
being  a  polyglott.    There  were  girls  then,  and  there  have 
been  girh  since,  who  could  have  turned   such  training  to 
aoooont,  however  sternly  given,  and  emerged  from  it  as  high- 
minded  and  unusually  learned  women.      For,  whatever  may 
have  been  Milton's  notions  of  the  capacity  of  women  or  of  the 
proper  education  for  them,  Phillips's  farther  account,  to  the 
efibct  that  he  trained  his  daughters  merely  to  read  aloud  to 
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him  in  any  Latin,  Greek,  or  foreign  book,  as  he  had  occasion, 
"  without  understanding  one  word "  themselves,  is   credible 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  roughly  describes  the  actual  result.   "  It 
"  had  been  happy  indeed,"  as  Phillips  adds,  "  if  the  danghters 
"  of  such  a  person  had  been  in  some  measure  inheritrixes  of 
"  their  father's  learning ; "  but  that  they  were  not  such  in- 
heritrixes may  have  lain  more  with  their  reception  of  his  drill 
than  with  his  intention  in  it.     They  found  it  irksome ;  they 
found  their  lives  in  Jewin  Street  irksome ;  the  poor  things 
were  in  dumb  rebellion.     One  knows  not  how  many  pictures 
and  engravings  there  have  been  by  artists,  or  how  many 
more  there  will  be,  representing  the  blind  Milton  seated  in 
state,  dictating  Paradise  Lost  to  one  or  other  of  his  three 
daughters,  all   reverently  grouped   round   him,  or  kneeling 
beside   him^  with  looks   of  affection  and  admiration.      The 
sad  fact  is  far  otherwise.     Already,  at  our  present  date,  we 
repeat,  they  were,  all  three,  in  dumb  rebellion.    The  crippled 
eldest,  whose  defect  in   speech  excused  her   from   reading, 
and  who  could  not  write  at  all,  was  in  secret  league  with 
the  second,  who  bore  for  the  present  the  chief  burden  of  the 
drudgery  of  reading,  but  can  have  been  of  small  use  as  an 
amanuensis ;    and   these  two    beguiled    the   innocent   little 
Deborah.     Have  you   ever   known,   reader,   in  a  household 
apparently  respectable,   but   ill-regulated,   little   deceits  and 
peculations  carried  on  by  some  of  the  members   at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  head, — clandestine  traffickings  with  the  servants, 
or  with  the  people  who  come  round  with  bags  in  the  mornings 
or  afternoons  ?  There  was  something  of  the  sort  in  the  house 
in  Jewin  Street.    "  All  his  said  children  did  combine  together 
*'  and  counsel  his  maid-servant  to  cheat  him  in  her  market- 
"ings;  "  and  "his  said  children  had  made  away  some  of  his 
"  books,  and  would  have  sold  the  rest  of  his  books  to  the 
"  dunghill  women."     These  horrible  statements  were  made  on 
oath  after  Milton's  death  by  a  witness  who  had  received  the 
information  from  himself,  and  in  a  context  which,  referred 
the  facts  to  the  year  1662.     O  that  house  in  Jewin  Street, 
with  the  blind,  self-absorbed,  great  man  in  it,  and  the  three 
girls  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  the  rag  women  coming 
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round  to  the  doors  I  The  poor  pitiable  orphans !  Anne  and 
Mary  have  chosen  for  themselves ;  but  will  no  one  take  away 
the  terrified  little  Deborah  ^  ? 

The  grandmother,  Mrs.  Powell,  might  have  taken  all  three 
away  now,  if  that  would  have  been  any  benefit  to  them.  The 
straggle  which  she  had  carried  on  so  bravely  under  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  recovery  of  the  wrecks  of  her  late  husband's 
property  at  Forest  Hill  or  elsewhere,  and  in  which  the  latest 
documents  in  her  suit  prove  that  she  had  some  beginnings 
of  success  in  the  Protectorate,  had  been  resumed  after  the 
Restoration,  and  then  naturally  with  more  favourable  chances. 
She  must  have  made  satisfactory  progress  before  the  10th  of 
May  1662 ;  for  on  that  day  there  was  a  new  proof  at  Doctors' 
Commons  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Powell,  of  Dec.  30, 1646, 
on  which  so  much  depended  (Vol.  III.  pp.  636-637).  In  that 
will  Richard  Powell,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  had  been 
appointed  sole  executor^  but  with  a  provision  that,  if  he  did 
not  accept  the  executorship,  then  the  widow  herself,  Mrs. 
Powell,  was  to  be  sole  executrix  instead.  Now,  on  the  first 
probate  of  the  will  on  the  26th  of  March  1647  (Vol.  III. 
p.  640),  it  was  she,  and  not  her  son,  who  had  undertaken  the 
hopeless  business  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  had  occasion  to  trace  her 
suit  with  the  Commonwealth  authorities,  i.  e.  to  1651,  we 
heard  only  of  her  in  connexion  with  it  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  145-146, 
28&-246,  and  336-841).  After  that  date,  however,  her  eldest 
son,  Richard  Powell,  is  found  conjoined  with  her  in  the  suit ; 
and  at  that  point  in  the  Protectorate  where,  as  we  have  said, 
the  documents  leave  the  suit  with  some  signs  of  a  beginning 
of  snocess,  mother  and  son  were  still  acting  together,  with 
Christopher  Milton  as  one  of  their  legal  advisers  and  counsel, 
and  with  Milton  himself  apparently  concurring  so  far  as  he 
conoemed  *.    But  now,  on  the  10th  of  May  1662,  there 


order  for  repayment  to  Mrs.  Powell  or 
her  son,  by  the  Treasurers  at  Grold- 
smiths'  HaU,  of  £192  4?.  Id.  of  the 
composition  money  that  had  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Pye  on  the  Forest  Hill  property ; 
and  Mrs.  Powell  was  still  apply  mg  for 
that  sum  in  January  1655-6,  not  having 
then  received  it. 


1  FhillipB*8  Memoir  of  Milton ;  Fac- 
8imil«  by  Mr.  Marsh  of  Receipts  given 
liT  Jfilton'a  three  daughters  for  their 
t£are»  of  his  estate  after  his  decease  : 
Svidepoe  in  the  cose  of  Milton's  Will 
(Todd's  Milton,  1. 179). 

s  See  the  latest  documents  in  the  suit 
in  Httsiilton's  MQton  Papers,  Appendix 
109~~'1^    In  May  1654  there  was  an 
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is  a  second  probate  of  the  late  Mr.  Powell's  will,  still  to  be 
seen  in  Latin  on  the  margin  of  the  first  in  the  record  of  the 
will.     Oath  is  then  taken  before  Sir  William  Mericke,  knight, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  by  "  Richard  Powell,  Esq.,"  as  the  son  of  the 
deceased  and  the   first  appointed  executor,   and  the  former 
arrangement  making  his  mother  executrix  is  annulled.     This 
seems  to  imply  that,  matters  now  being  in  a  hopeful  way,  the 
widow  was  glad  to  hand  over  the  farther  management  to  her 
son,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  now  forty- one  years  of  age. 
He,  indeed,  was  the  party  principally  interested ;  for,  by  the 
will,  the  estate  of  Forest  Hill  and  all  the  other  recoverable 
property  of  the  deceased  had  been  bequeathed  to  him,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  his  mother's  jointure,  and  to  a  provision 
for  his   numerous   brothers   and  sisters.      Whether  he  did 
realise  all  that  had  thus  been  bequeathed  to  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  is  uncertain  ;  but,  as  we  do  find  him  in  posses- 
sion of  Forest  Hill  shortly  after  our  present  date,  and  figaring 
as  the  squire  of  the  place,  just  as  his  father  had  done,  tbe 
inference  is  that  the  Restoration  brought  back  some  d^;ree  of 
prosperity  to  all  the  Powells. 

Nor   was   Milton's   interest   in  this  .  improvement  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Powells  only  of  that  indirect  kind  which  one 
might  have  in  the  bettered  circumstances  of  a  family  one  had 
known  long,  and  with  which  one  had  been  connected,  though 
not  very  agreeably,  by  marriage.      Milton  was  directly  i^' 
terested  in  two  respects.     In  the  first  place,  was  the  sro^* 
Wheatley  property  in  Oxfordshire  now  reclaimed  and  recovered 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Richard   Powell,  as  weU  as  tb^ 
main  estate  of  Forest  Hill  ?  If  so,  was  the  process  of  recovet^ 
the  legal  one  of  ending  Milton's  extent  on  that  property  b^ 
paying  Milton  the  full  sum  of  ^^300,  with  long  arrears,  ft>^ 
which   the   extent   had  been  given  ?    In  that  case,  thou^l^ 
Milton  now  parted  with  the  Wheatley  property  and  lost  th^ 
^80  a  year  which  was  his  estimated  income  from  it,  he  had 
the  compensation,  of  course,  of  the  considerable  capital  sum 
which  his  brother-in-law  must  have  paid  him  for  the  release. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  in  such  a  transaction  in 
those  days  the  Royalist  would  have  the  advantage,  and  so 
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Iton  had  to  part  with  the  Wheatley  property  on  very 
erms.  But,  on  whatever  terms  he  parted  with  it,  he 
another  reason  for  keeping  the  Powells  in  view  after 
lequisition  of  that  property  and  of  Forest  Hill.  There 
d  due  to  him  the  marriage-portion  of  ^1000  which 
n  promised  him  with  his  first  wife,  but  had  never 
wd.  There  had  been  express  recognition  of  this 
on  in  the  late  Mr.  Powell's  will.  Precisely  in  that 
of  the  will  which  related  to  the  Wheatley  property 
;re  these  words  :  "  And  my  desire  is  that  my  daughter 
1  be  had  a  regard  to,  in  the  satisfying  of  her  portion, 
iding  thereto  in  case  my  estate  will  bear  it."  The 
ter  Milton,"  who  had  stood  by  his  bed-side  when  he 
d  this  wish,  had  died  not  many  years  after  himself; 
e  not  the  three  girls  she  had  left  the  proper  heirs  of 
jr  had  been  hers?  Should  the  Powells  ever  be  again 
irishing  Oxfordshire  family  they  had  once  been,  was 
ton  entitled  to  expect  that  his  wife's  marriage-portion 
30  should  be  forthcoming  for  the  benefit  of  her  three 
I  ?  That  this  matter  was  in  Milton's  thoughts  more 
re  from  1662  onwards  we  shall  find  evidence  in  time. 
3  it  convenient  for  the  restored  squire  of  Forest  Hill 
mber,  among  the  other  claims  upon  him  by  his  mother 
living  brothers  and  sisters,  this  more  distant  claim  of 
le  nieces,  daughters  of  a  dead  sister  ?  One  has  an  im- 
i  that  the  girls  were  more  in  their  grandmother's 
bs  than  in  their  uncle's;  but  altogether  the  link 
I  the  Powells  and  Milton's  household,  after  the  Re- 
n,  cannot  have  been  kindly  or  cordial.  And  so,  for 
r  for  worse,  the  three  girls  remained  with  Milton,  the 
eborah  growing  up  with  her  sisters  ^. 


*oweir8  Will,  with  probates, 
previous  account  of  Milton's 
I  the  Wheatley  property  (Vol. 
16-246, 336-341) ;  and  Hun- 
m  Notes  (1850),  p.  33,— where 
1  that  "  in  the  roll  of  persons 
ting  to  the  Hearth  Tax  in 
i  principal  person  at  Forest 
Mr.  Kicnard  Powell,  probably 
er-in-law  of  Milton,  who  is 


"  charged  for  seven  hearths."  Hunter's 
surmise  was  correct. — A  fact  that  had 
escaped  me  when  I  gave  my  first  ac- 
count of  the  Powell  family  (Vol.  II.  pp. 
491—501),  is  that  the  eldest  son  Richard 
Powell  was  then  a  student  of  law.  He 
had  been  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  May  1633.  I  owe  this  information 
to  Miss  Thomasin  £.  Sharpe,  of  whose 
genealogical  researches,  and  her  kind- 
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Among  Milton's  visitors  in  Jewin  Street  must  have  been 
some  of  his  friends  of  former  days.     Durie^  as  we  know^  was 
no  longer  in  England;  and,  though  he  was  to  be  alive  till 
after  1674,  still  a  stirring  man  here  and  there  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  relations  between  Aim  and  Milton  can  now  have  been 
but  matter  of  recollection.      Hardly  either  among  Milton's 
possible  visitors  in  Jewin  Street  can  we  reckon  Hartlib.    Our 
last  glimpse  of  this  memorable  man  is  early  in  1662,  and  it  is 
a  sad  one.     He  was  then  old^  broken  down  with  bodily  pains,  if 
not  wholly  bedridden,  reduced  also  to  extreme  poverty  by  the 
loss  of  the  pension  granted  him  under  the  Protectorate,  and  fora 
continuation  of  which,  or  at  least  some  bounty  for  his  relief,  on 
the  ground  of  his  long  and  arduous  public  services  of  various 
kiuds^  he  had  in  vain  petitioned  the  Convention  ParliameDt. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  him  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  diei 
without  much  notice  in  the  course  of  that  vear.     Needham, 
who  deserved  worse,  had  fared  better.      Once  more  a  practi- 
tioner of  physic,  and  going  about  in  safety,  or  producing  ki* 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  when  he  was  in  danger  of  arrest 
by  too  zealous  authorities,  he  had  again,  it  seems,  apostatized 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  so-called  Siort  History  of  the  Ew/M 
Behellion^  consisting  of  a  collection  of  the  newspaper  verses  he 
had  written  when  he  was  the  Royalist  Mercurius  Pragmaticus 
and  not  yet  Bradshaw's  and  Milton's  converted  Mercurius 
Politicus.     His  calls  on  Milton,  one  fancies,  must  now  have 
been  very  rare.      Whether  the  musician  Henry  Lawes  kept 
up  his  acquaintance  with  Milton  after  the  Restoration  is  also 
a  matter  of  conjecture  only.      His  circumstances  may  have 
made  the  continued  intima<?y  difficult.     For,  "  outliving  the 
tribulations  which  he  endured  for  the  royal  cause,"  he  had  been 
restored,  with  all  honour  and  respect,  to  his  old  place  and  titw 
as  chief  court  musician  and  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RojJ? 
and  had  composed  the  anthem  for  the  Coronation  of  Charles. 
In  any  case  Milton's  pleasure  in  the  continued  or   renevei 
friendship  would  have  been  but  brief.      "  For  a  short  time" 

ness  in  communicatin)?  their  results,  1  the  Inner  Temple  from  the  preservcA 

shall  have  to  make  farther  acknowledg-  documents  relative  to  Milton  s  nuncu* 

raent.    But  I  ought  to  liave  known  the  pative  will, 
general  fact  tliat  he  was  a  member  of 
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Id,   "Lawes   lived   happy"  in  his  restored  office, 

by  all  lovers  of  music  " ;  but  he  died  in  October 

was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. — About  that 

obability  is  that  among  the  friends  of  Milton  who 

iest   in   their   attendance   on  him   were   Andrew 

lyriack  Skinner,   and  young    Lawrence.      As  to 

ire  is  no  doubt  whatever.     To  the  very  end  Marvell 

aithful,  and  we  learn  from  himself  that  he  found 

his  Parliamentary  duties,  to  be  pretty  often  with 

ewin  Street  ^ 

when  Marvell  was  in  Milton's  house,  he  found  a 

there  whom  he  had  never  met  before.     This  was 

el  Parker,  son  of  John  Parker,  an  energetic  lawyer 

tinguished  himself  by  his  business  activity,  and  also 

ions,  in  behalf  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Common- 

who,  after  having  been  sergeant-at-law  under  Oliver, 

be  one  of  the  barons  of  exchequer  during  the  rule  of 

Rump.     Of  this  office  he  had  been  deprived  at  or 

)re  the  Restoration ;  but  he  had  so  far  made  his 

the  new  powers  that,  in  July  1660,  at  the  first  call 

-at-law  for  Charles  II.,  he  had,  by  Hyde's  influence, 

one  of  them.     His  son  Samuel,  then  only  twenty 

,  was  in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  line  of  conduct 

be  proper  for  himself  after  this  submission  of  his 

and  Republican   father.     Educated   at  Wadham 

ford,  on  the  strictest  Presbyterian  principles,  he 


Register,  pp.   868—873  mentioned  in  his  Diary  under  the  date 

iwes) ;  Bayle,  Art,  Du-  Aug.  7, 1660,  as  referred  to  in  a  former 

Ath.    III.    1182—1187  note  (ante,  p.  200)?    If  so,  I  may  be 

ir%eirB llehearwl  Trans-  right    in   my  former   statement   that 

rt'«  edition  of  Mar\'ell,  Hartlib  left  a  daughter,  married  to  a 

Dircka's    Memoir    of  German  named  Roaer,  besides  the  one 

—39. 1  obsene  that  married  to  the  German  Clodius  j  if  not, 

petition  to  the  Couven-  that  was  a  mistake.    The  last  known 

styles  himself  "  fiamuel  letter  of  our  Hartlib  is  one  to  Dr.  Wor- 

1  infer  that  he  had  a  thington,  of  date  Feb.   14,  1661-2,  in 

of  the  same  name ;  and  whicn  he  says,  "  This  may  be  the  last  of 

■azette  for  April  16—19,  mine  for  aught  I  know."     His  death 

I  advertisement  signed  shortly  after  that  is  mainly  an  inference 

,    Secretary."     Hartlib  from  the  sudden  cessation  of  his  cor- 

?tter  of  Nov.  22,  1660,  resxx>ndence.     But  Evelyn,  answering 

lughter  and  a  nephew  "  inquiries   about  him  in  1703,  speaks, 

i  depending  upon  him  though    rather    ambiguously,    of    his 

Was  not  this  junior  having  gone  abroad,  and  having  died  at 

the    friend  of  Pepys  OxfoiS  **  after  his  return  from  traveL" 
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had  come  to  be  esteemed  "one   of  the  preciousest  young 
men  in  the  University."     He  was  one  of  a  elab  of  students  of 
different  colleges  who,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  their 
prayer-meetings  and  their  usual  restriction  of  themselves  to  a 
diet  of  "  thin  broth,  made  of  oatmeal  and  water  only/'  were 
nicknamed  TAe  Gruelers,     He  had  just  taken  his  B.A.  d^;ree 
when  the  Restoration  came.     Was  he  then  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  the  suffering  Nonconformists,  and  so  sacrifice  all  his  future 
prospects  in  life  ?     For  a  time  he  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject 
"  He  did  pray,  cabal,  and  discourse,"  says  Wood,  *' to  obstruct 
"  episcopal  government,  revenues,  and  authority."      It  was  m 
this  state  of  mind,  that,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
warden  of  his  college,  he  had  come  up  to  London.     What 
attracted  him  to  Milton  is  uncertain ;  but  the  attraction  mu8t 
have  been  unusually  strong,  for  Marvell  found  that  he  was 
perpetually  with  Milton  or  in  his  neighbourhood.     He  "  wan- 
"  dered  up  and  down  Moorfields,  astrologizing  upon  tie  dura- 
"  tion  of  his  Majesty's  government " ;  and,  Jewin  Street  being 
but  a  step  from  Moorfields,  he  "  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly, 
and  haunted  his  house  day  by  day,"  asking  his  opinions  of 
various  matters,  and  consulting  him  as  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  the  signs  of  the  times.     Milton,  we  may  sup|X>se, 
gave  him  the  best  advice  he  could,  but  may  not  have  been 
sorry  when  the  young  man  left  London,  to  return  to  Oxford 
and  reason  out  his  difficulties  for  himself^. 

A  more  pleasant  person  to  meet  at  Milton's  than  young 
Mr.  Samuel  Parker  must  have  been  Dr.  Nathan  Paget.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Cheshire  clergyman,  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A^ 
and  had  afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  where  he 
graduated  as  M.D.,  Aug.  3,  1639.  He  had  been  admitted  an 
extra-licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  April  4, 
1640,  and  incorporated  as  M.D.  at  Cambridge  June  3, 1642; 
since  which  time  he  had  been  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  much  repute  in  London.  He  had  been  appointed  physician 
to  the  Tower  by  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  in 

1  Wood's  Atli.  IV.  225—226,  and  Fasti,  II.  218;  ^nrftXYs  Rehear saX  TransprMti, 
as  before. 
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the  first  year  of  Milton's  secretaryship,  and  had  held  the  oflSee 
of  Censor  to  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1655, 1657,  and  1659. 
He  had  known  Milton  well  for  a  long  time,  probably  from  the 
Aldersgate  Street  and  Barbican  days.  He  had  his  house  in 
Coleman  Street,  very  near  Jewin  Street,  and  seems  to  have 
been  continually  coming  in  to  sec  Milton,  partly  as  a  friend 
and  partly  as  his  medical  attendant.  The  blindness,  now  total 
for  ten  years,  was  a  settled  matter;  but  Milton's  ailments 
besides  were  serious  enough,  and  had  taken  the  form  at  length 
of  confirmed  and  severe  gout.  A  call  from  Dr.  Paget  every 
other  day  was  as  needful  as  it  was  agreeable ;  and  not  un- 
frequently,  when  Milton  went  out,  it  would  be  arm-in-arm 
with  the  kindly  physician  ^ 

Lady  Ranelagh  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  She  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  October  1656  (ante.  Vol.  V. 
pp.  277-279),  just  before  Milton's  second  marriage,  and 
Milton  had  then  regretted  much  the  loss  he  was  to  sustain  by 
the  absence  from  London  of  one  whose  visits  to  him  in  Petty 
France  had  helped  to  brighten  all  the  previous  years  of  his 
blindness,  and  whose  assiduity  in  his  behalf  he  could  only 
describe  by  saying  that  she  had  stood  to  him  in  "  the  place  of 
all  kith  and  kin."  For  two  years  or  more  the  only  compen- 
sation he  can  have  had  must  have  been  in  occasional  letters 
from  her.  None  such  have  survived  ;  but  there  are  some  pre- 
served letters  of  hers  from  Ireland  to  members  of  her  family  in 
England.  They  are  so  characteristic  that  an  extract  or  two 
from  them  may  be  welcome.  A  letter  was  written  to  her 
brother^  Lord  Broghill,  on  the  17th  of  September  1658,  just 
after  she  had  received  in  Ireland  the  news  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector's death.  "Dear  Brother,^'  it  begins,  "I  must  own 
**  not  to  have  received  the  news  of  his  Highness's  death  un- 
"  movedly  .  .  .  Certainly  he  may  justly  be  esteemed  improvi- 
"  dent  that,  after  such  a  warning,  shall  make  no  better  2)ro- 
**  vision  for  himself  than  the  greatest  stock  of  such  vanishing 
*'  gpreatness  comes  to ;  of  which  we  have  had  express  manifest- 
"  ations,   both   of  his   coming  into   and  going  out   of    his 

1  Monk's  Boll  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians,  1. 224—225 ;   Phillipa*s  Memoir ; 
and  ante.  Vol  IV.  p.  151. 
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"  government.     And,  if  the  common  charity  allowed  to  dead 
"  men  be  exercised  towards  him,  in  burjdng  his  fiiiilts  in  the 
"  grave  with  himself  and  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  his 
*' virtues  and  great  aims  and  actions,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
"  have  his  place  amongst  the  worthiest  of  men  ...  I  doubt 
'*  his  loss  will  be  a  growing  affliction  upon  these  nations,  and 
"  that  we  shall  learn  to  value  him  more  by  missing  him, — 
"  a  perverseness  of  our  nature,  that  teaches  us,  in  every  con- 
"  dition  wherein  we  are,  therewith  to  be  discontent,  by  onder- 
"  valuing  what  we  have  and  overvaluing  what  we  have  lost.    I 
"  confess  his  performances  reached  not  the  making  good  of  his 
"  professions  ;  but  I  doubt  his  performances  may  go  bqrond 
"  the  professions  of  those  who  may  come  after  him."     She 
then  goes  on  to  append  to  "  this  great  account  of  loss  upon 
public  score  "  by  Cromwell's  death  what  she  calls  the  "  penny 
half-penny  '^  matter  of  her  own  particular  loss  by  that  event 
Cromwell,   it  seems,   had  been  very   friendly  to  her  in  the 
matter  of  her  Irish  estates,  and  also  in  her  difficult  rektions 
with  her  husband,  Viscount  Ranelagh.     "  His  now  Highness,'* 
she  says,  meaning  the  Protector  Richard,  "  seems  not  to  me  so 
"  proper  a  person  to  summon  my  lord  [her  husband],  or  to 
*•  deal  with  him  in  such  an  affair  as  his  father  did ;    from 
"  whose  authority,  and  severity  against  such  practices  as  my 
"  lord^s  are,  I  thought  the  utmost  would  be  done  that  either 
'*  persuasions  or  advice  would  have  effected  upon  my  lord. 
Equally  interesting,  in  another  way,  is  a  letter  of  Lady  Ran^ 
lagh's  to  her  younger  and  favourite  brother,  Robert  Boyi^' 
then  still  at  Oxford,  and  in  constant  correspondence  with  b^^* 
It  is  dated  vaguely   "  January  7  " ;    which  may  or  may  l>^ 
mean  "  January  7,  1658-9."     Boyle  seems  to  have  told  h^^ 
that  he  had  been  recently  on  a  visit  to  the  poet  Waller,  at  b^^ 
house  of  Hall  Barn,  near  Beaconsfield,  and  to  have  sent  b^^ 
some  courtly  compliment  from  that  gentleman.      This  is  ho^ 
she  receives  it : — *'  For  Mr.  Waller,  I  never  heard  one  worf 
"from  hira  since  I  left  him,  but  what  you  said  in  your  last; 
"  and  I  know  his  calling  as  a  poet  gives  him  licence  to  say  as 
"  great  things  as  he  can,  without  intending  they  should  sig- 
"  nify  any  more  than  that  /le  said  them,  or  to  have  any  higher 
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'end  than  to  make  him    admired  by  those  whose  admira- 
'  tions  are  so  volatile  as  to  be  raised  by  a  sound  of  words ; 
"  and,   the  less  the  subject  he  speaks  of,  or  the  party  he 
"  speaks  to,   deserves  the  great  things  he  says,  the  greater 
"those   things   are,   and    the  greater  advance   they    are   to 
"make  towards   his  being   admired,   by   his  poetical   laws. 
"  Therefore,  if  he  would  be  but  as  little  proud  of  saying  great 
"  things  to  me  as  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  heariug  them  from  him, 
"he  would,  I  am  apt  to  think,  escape  some  guilt  that  uow  his 
"fine  sayings  lay  him  noderj  and  I  could  never  give  myselfa 
"reason  why  he,  who  can  say  such  things  upon  things  thatso 
"little  deserved  them,  should  be  so  unwilling  to  apply  that 
"fiiculty  to  those  subjects  that  were  truly  excellent,  but  tliia, 
" — that  Here  his  subject  would   have  been  debased  by  his 
"highest  expressions,  and  he  liumbled  in  the  esercise  of  his 
"wit,  but,  where  he  Am  employed  it,  his  subjects  have  been 
"nriaed  by  his  fancy,  and  himself  by  reflecting  upon  it.     I 
"ihi!I  therefore   return  his   great  professions  with   a  plain 
"Wrty  wish  that  he  may  partake  in  gifts  more  excellent 
"tlun  his  wit,  and  employ  that  for  the  time  to  come  upon 
"•objects  more  excellent  than  hitherto  he  has  done;    and, 
without   compliment,   I   should   gladly    be   serviceable   to 
"him,  or  his  wife, — to  whom  I  am  a  servant  on  much  better 
Kcoanta  than   he   hitherto   makes   it   possible   for   me   to 
MfoiiBi."      Evidently  Lady  Banelagh  was  a  severe- judge 
"daracter. — She  was  certainly  back  in  London  in  the  end 
■  1659,  and  so  must  have  witnessed  from  the  centre  the 
Wer  events  of  that  year  of  confusion,  ending   in  the  drift 
Icvirds  the  Restoration  and   the   Restoration   itself.      Had 
■f,  in  the   months    before    the   Restoration,   resumed   her 
Wnts  to  Milton  in  Petty  France,  and  was  she   thus   cog- 
Bant  then  of  hia  more  private  thoughts,  as  well  as,  with 
<  lO  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  his  vain  thunderings  for  the 
ijiog  Kepnblic  ?     Milton's  character  was  indubitably  more  to 
ier  standard  of  greatness  and  manliness  than  Waller's.      One 
£•>  to  remember,  however,  that  her  brother.  Lord  Broghill, 
bad  been  one  of  those  who,  since  the  abdication  of  Richard,  had 
«MB  no  other  possible  close  of  the  anarchy  than  the  recall  of 
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the  Stuarts,  and   also  that  the  whole  family  of  the  Bojies 
welcomed  the  Restoration  when  it  did  come,  and  were  taken 
conspicuously  into  court  favour.     For  a  time  she  may  have 
had  to  keep  somewhat  aloof  from  Milton ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Milton  in  Jewin  Street  could  still  think  of  her 
as  really  unchanged  to  him,  and  that  occasionally  from  1662 
onwards  she  went  to  see  him,  as  before,  from  her  hoose  in  Pali 
Mall.     That  house  was,  of  course,  her  brother  Robert's  resi- 
dence when  he  was  in  London  ;  and  ere  long,  leaving  Oxford 
altogether,  he  was  to  be  permanently  domiciled  in  it,  all  the 
world  admiring   the   mutual  devotion  of  the  incomparable 
Boyle  and  his  incomparable  sister  ^ 

Not  long  after  Lady  Ranelagh's  return  to  London,  her  son, 
Mr.  Richard  Jones,  Milton's  former  pupil,  was  safely  back 
from  his  travels,  in  the  company  of  his  tutor,  the  German 
Henry  Oldenburg.  They  were  back  before  the  end  of  1660; 
and,  when  we  remember  their  former  intimacy  with  MiltoB, 
and  the  confidential  correspondence  he  had  kept  up  with  them 
during  their  stay  abroad,  even  to  as  late  as  December  1659, 
we  can  hardly,  in  their  case,  any  more  than  in  that  of  Lady 
Ranelagh,  imagine  estrangement.  Both  the  German  and  his 
pupil,  however,  had  entered  on  paths  of  their  own,  which  were 
probably  to  lead  them  farther  and  farther  from  Milton's 
society. 

Oldenburg,  though  his  tutorship  of  young  Ranelagh  was 
at  an  end,  remained,  as  we  know,  in  the  Ranelagh  and  Boyle 
connexion.  On  account  of  his  many  merits,  the  philosophical 
Boyle  had  taken  him  permanently  under  his  patronage,  and 
they  were  now  inseparable.  When,  on  the  28th  of  November 
1660,  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  Robert  Moray,  Mr.  Christopher 
Wren,  Dr.  Petty,  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  London 
virtuosi  resolved,  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  Gresham  College, 
to  organize  themselves  more  regularly  for  the  future  into  a 
society  "for  the  promoting  of  physico-mathematical  experi- 

'  Thurloe,  VII.  395—397   (the  first  Lord  Broghill  and  the  Boyle  family  may 

letter  ouoteil)  ;  Boyle's  Works,  V.  556 —  have  been  one  of  those  concurring  in- 

567   (the  second  letter),  with  Life  of  lluencea  that  saved  Milton  at  the  Kes:^>- 

Boyle  by  Birch  prefixed  to  Vol.  I.— It  ration, 
is  just  possible  that  the  influence  of 
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mental  learning,"  Mr.  Oldenburg's  name,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Boyle's,  had  been  put  down,  as  we  saw,  in  the  list  of  per- 
sons, not  already  of  the  brotherhood,  whom  those  present 
jadged  "  fit  to  join  with  them  in  their  design,"  and  who,  if 
"  they  should  desire  it,  might  be  admitted  before  any  other." 
Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  December,  Mr.  Oldenburg  had 
been  actually  elected  a  fellow,  together  with  Mr.  Boyle  him- 
self, the  poet  Denham,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr.  Ashmole.  From 
that  moment  Oldenburg's  heart  and  soul  had  been  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  and  especially  in  Mr.  Boyle's  contributions  to  it^ 
and,  when  the  Society  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in 
July  1662  and  became  The  Boyal  Society,  Oldenburg  was 
appointed  by  the  charter  itself,  as  we  saw,  to  be  one  pf  the 
first  council,  along  with  Lord  Brouncker,  Sir  Bobert  Moray, 
Boyle,  Petty,  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  he  and  Dr.  John 
Wilkins  were  appointed  the  joint  secretaries.  In  fact, 
Oldenburg  became  the  one  working  secretary,  discharging 
most  indefatigably  the  duties  he  has  himself  so  pailicularly 
described  (ante,  p.  397).  Launched  in  this  career  of  secretary- 
ship, his  faithfulness  in  which  has  kept  his  name  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  Society,  Oldenburg  can  have  had  little 
time  for  continued  intercourse  with  Milton.  In  any  case  it 
might  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  remember  that  he  had  been 
Milton's  agent  in  distributing  abroad  copies  of  his  Defences 
of  the  English  Commonwealth,  and  he  could  hardly  repeat 
his  recommendation  to  Milton  to  employ  himself  in  writing 
a  history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorates.  Any 
history  of  the  English  Troubles  that  could  have  come  from 
Milton  could  hardly  have  been  dedicated  now  to  Mr.  Olden- 
burg. As  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  he  was  in  daily 
association  with  Bestoration  oj£cials  and  courtiers;  and, 
naturally  enough,  when  Mr.  Oldenburg  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Johil  Durie,  and  a  son  was  born  to  him, 
the  boy  was  to  be  called  Bupert  Oldenburg,  having  Prince 
Rupert  for  his  godfather  ^. 

Mr.  Boyle   had  taken    his    nephew,   young   Mr.  Bichard 

*  Wood's  FasU,  H.  197 ;  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  I.  66—67,  96, 135, 
imd  259—260. 
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Jones,  «8  well  m  Mr.  OUenboig,  oader  Ub  nag.    Ik  Inbi 
chiefly  foertered  in  tlw  boj,  naee  he  h^  fiiiui  ftoK  lOtali 
hands  to  Otdenbnr^'E,  had  been,  m  «•  knov,    Aob  fir 
physical  science ;  and,  when  he  came  }mA  boat  Us  tamiai^  i 
was  with  the  repntatkm  of  an  ingcBioDs  jvaag  fgaOamm 
who  might  one  day  distingnisb  fainuelf  in  hit  bbbIA  wilkt  rf 
research.    One  is  not  Mnpnsed,  Hierefim^  afc  Sodni;  Ihl 
name  of  "  Mr.  Jones  "  immcdiafdy  imdar  thsfc  ai  Bo^b  faoa- 
seir  in  the  list  of  persons  thought  fit  Bad  jmtpa  for  deeliai 
into  the  infant   Royal  Sociefy  in.  Nomnbar  1600,  nor  it 
finding  that,  when  Mr.  Boyle  pnblished  in  April  1861,  btm 
Herringman's  shop,  a  collection  of  his  speenlative  and  dwaM 
papers,  under  the  title  of  Ceriain  PJjfridofieat  Jfiasjii,  mi  iHr 
TraeU,  writUK  at  dittamt  timet  end  os  acMraf  m^jM^  )k 
nephew's  name  was  prominetitly  connected  with  tiie  pnl£» 
tion.     Most  of  the  papers  having  been  written  in  tiie  fbiB  d 
letters  to  a  yoang  friend  of  the  author,  styled  "  PyrophilnSi" 
care  was  taken  to  inforiD  the  public  ivho  this  young  fiieod 
was.    "To  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  guessing  vho  is 
"  meant  by  that  Pyrophilos  to  whom  most  of  the  followii*^ 
"  treatises  are  addressed,  I  think  it  requisite  to  inform  him* 
says  Boyle,   or  Herringman  for  him,  in  a  preRred  note   *^ 
advertisement,  "that  the  person  veiled  tinder  that  name    ' 
"  that  hopeful  youn^  gentleman,  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  only  ec:^ 
"  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Raoelagh  and  an  excellent  lady,  si«t-* 
"  to  the  author."     Thus  introduced  to  the  world  of  letters  ar» 
science  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  young  Jones  miglit  easit-J 
one  thinks,  have  done  credit  to  his  Boyle  lineage  and  to  tl" 
part  which  Milton  had   taken  in  his  education.     The  nrvi 
formly  Mentor-like  tone  of  all  Milton's  letters  to  him,  ho**" 
ever,  has  taught  us  what  to  expect.     Evidently  Milton  li»" 
all  along  been  aware  of  some  weakness  in  the  young  manS 
character  that  would  show  itself  aa  he  grew  older.     Nor  boJ 
he  judged  wrongly.     We  have  hut  to  pass  to  the  year  166i 
to  meet  young  Jones,  where  no  pupil  of  Milton  was  to  be 
looked  for,  in  Count  Anthony  Hamilton's  Memoir*  of  &«>'' 
Grammoni.   In  that  celebrated,  hut  very  much  overrated  boot 
we  have,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  picture  of  the  Court  oC 
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Charles  11.^  with  sketches  of  its  men  and  women,  in  the  guise 

of  the  adventures  and  observations  of  the  French  chevalier 

during  his  residence  in  London.     Banished  from  the  Court  of 

liouis  XIV.,  and  blase  already  with  all  the  experiences  of  life 

in  France,  Grammont  had  come  to  London,  we  are  told,  just 

after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  Queen,  when  the  English 

Coart  was  to  be  seen  in  its  full  splendour.     Much  as  he  had 

expected,  he  was  surprised  by  what  he  found ;  and,  very  soon, 

admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  Charles  11.^ 

and  knowing  everybody  else,  and  invited  to  all  the  parties  of 

the  Queen,  Lady  Castlemaine,  and  the  Duchess  of  York,  he 

was  doing  his  best  to  contribute  to  the  **  magnificence  and 

diversions  "  of  the  debauched  Court.     This  he  did  for  a  while 

merely  by  his  wit,    his   fine    manners,    his    exquisite   little 

suppers,  and  his  willingness  to  play  high  and  prove  his  skill 

by  winning  great  sums  of  money.     At  length,  "  weary  of  the 

fiivours  of  fortune,  he  had  just  resolved  to  pursue  those  of 

love,*'  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  as   follows: — 

"  Mrs.  Middleton  was  the  first  whom  he  attacked.     She  was 

**  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  town,  thouq^h  then  little 

^*  Inown  at  Court :  so  much  of  a  coquette  as  to  discourage  no 

**  one ;  and  so  great  was  her  desire  of  appearing  magnificently 

**  thsii  she  was  ambitious  to  vie  with  those  of  the  greatest 

*'/briunes,  though  unable  to  support  the  expense.     All  this 

''suited  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont ;  therefore,  without  trifling 

"  a^wray  his  time  in  useless  ceremonies,  he  applied  to  her  porter 

'  fo^r  admittance,  and  chose  one  of  her  lovers  for  his  confidant. 

'  Tlii  is  lover,  who  was  not  deficient  in  wit,  was  at  that  time 

'  *  ^lV4r.  Jones,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ranelagh.     What  engaged 

'  hi  XXI  to  serve  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  was  to  traverse  the 

*  de-^jgQg  Qf  a  most  dangerous  rival,  and  to  relieve  himself 

**  "oxn  an  expense  which  began  to  lie  too  heavy  upon  him. 

**  ^^^  l)oth  respects  the  Chevalier  answered  his  purpose."    How 

the  xntrigue  was  worked  out  we  need  not  inquire ;  enough  to 

Vno^^  how  far  young  Jones  had   advanced   in  1662.     The 

^^.  Middleton  affair  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  in 

tte  young  man's  progress  at  Court.     His  life  and  services  in 

'political  office  as  Viscount  Ranelagh  and  Earl  of  Ranelagh 
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were  to  extend  far  beyond  our  present  date,  but  we  need  not 
anticipate  more  at  present  \ 

Milton^s  nephews,  both  now  past  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
busy  in  continued  hack-writing  for  the  booksellers,  can  have 
had  but  little  leisure  for  assisting  their  uncle  among  his  books 
and  papers. 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  younger  nephew, 
John  Phillips,  ever  now  went  near  his  uncle.  The  hack- 
writing  in  which  this  more  Bohemian  of  the  two  brothers  was 
engaged  was  still  of  the  sort  most  distasteful  to  Milton.  In 
the  end  of  1659  he  had  published,  in  emulation  and  ridicule 
of  Lilly^s  Astrological  Annuals,  a  pamphlet  with  this  title: 
*^  Montelion^  1660:  or,  The  Prophetical  Almanack  ;  being  a  True 
and  Exact  Account  of  all  the  Revolutions  that  are  to  happen  in 
the  world  this  present  year,  1 660,  till  this  time  twelvetnantA :  bg 
Mo7itelio7i,  knight  of  the  Oracle,  a  well-wisher  to  the  MaUe" 
maticks,*^  Godwin  imagines  that  Milton  may  have  had  this, 
with  other  Royalist  pamphlets,  in  his  thoughts  in  that 
passage  of  his  Beady  and  Easy  Way  in  which  he  had  spoken 
so  bitterly  of  *'  the  insolencies,  the  menaces,  the  insul tings  of 
our  newly-animated  common  enemies,"  their  diabolical  "  fore- 
running libels,"  their  "  infernal  pamphlets,  the  spew  of  every 
drunkard,  every  ribald."  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
Phillips  was  the  author  of  the  Montelion  for  1661  and  the 
Moniellon  for  1662,  almanacks  in  continuation  of  the  first,  but 
more  exultingly  Royalist,  and  containing  scurrilities  against 
the  Rump,  Hugh  Peters,  "Old  NolFs  wife,"  and  Cyriack 
Skinner,  and  also  that  he  was  the  author  of  Don  Juan 
Lamherto^  or  A  Comical  History  of  the  Late  Ti???es:  by  Montelion, 
and  of  Montelloris  Introduction  to  Astrology,  both  published  in 
1661,  and  both  clever  specimens  of  Restoration  buffoonery. 
These  four  publications  of  the  Montelion  set,  however,  are 
more  generally  ascribed  to  the  poet  Flatman  ;  in  which  ease 
the  only  known  publication  of  John  Phillips  intermediate 
between  the  first  Montelion,  which  is  certainly  his,  and  our 

^  Weld's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  635  ;  Grammont's  ^f  emoirs  (edit,  of 

I.  66—67  ;  Stationers'  Registers,  April  1809),  I.  171—197,  and  note,  pp.  270— 

28,  1661 ;  Boyle's  W^orks,  I.  191 ;  ante,  271. 
Vol.  v.  pp.  267—268,  p.  278,  p.  366,  and 
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>reseiit  date,  was  a  new  edition  in  1661  of  bis  Satyr  against 
Wypocritei  of  1655,  with  the  title  altered  to  The  Religion  of  the 
hypocritical  Presbyterians  in  Meefer,     Such  as  he  was,  a  clever- 
niter  of  Restoration  burlesques,  he  had  necessarily  increased 
lis  distance  from  his  unele^. 

Not  so  his  elder  brother,  Edward  Phillips,  whose  Royalism, 

bongfh  equally  declared,  had  taken  a  graver  character.     Just 

efbre  the  Restoration  he  had  been  employed  to  prepare  for 

he  press  a  new  edition  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle  of  the 

Zings   of  England^  the  first  or  1641  edition  of  that  popular 

K>ok,  and  the  second  or  1653  edition,  having  been  exhausted. 

In  those  two  editions  the  narrative  had  been  brought  down 

lo   farther  than  the   death  of  James  I.;    but   in   the   third 

edition,  prepared  by  Phillips,  and  published  in  1660,  there 

was  a  supplement,  written  by  Phillips,  entitled  A  Continuation 

tf  the  Chronicle  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  year  1658 :  being 

a  full  narrative  of  the  Affairs  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Ireland^ 

more  especially  relating  unto  the  transactions  of  Charles^  crovmed 

King  of  the  Scots  at  Scone  on  the  first  day  of  January  1650. 

The  wording  here  would  suggest  that,  for  a  book  sent  to  press 

before  the  Restoration,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more 

Royalist  in  design  and  spirit ;  and,  accordingly,  though  there 

8  study  of  candour  and  moderation  in  the  text,  and  very 


[libeial  praise  of  Cromwell  and  his  administration,  the  leaning  to 
:  the  Stuarts  is  apparent.  Charles  I.  is  treated  with  sympathy; 
Lihe  story  of  Montrose's  tragic  fate  is  told  with  eloquence; 
[and  at  the  close  of  the  book  there  are  kindly  words  about 
[.Charles  II.,  then  in  exile,  with  an  obvious  anticipation  of  his 
speedy  retom.  He  is  styled  "  this  illustrious  unfortunate," 
^and  the  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  since  his  father's  death 
reputed  to  belong  to  his  reign,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
the  eldest  son  of  the  last  King  of  Great  Britain,"  and  having 
been  himself  crowned  King  of  Scotland.  Thus,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Milton,  in  his  last  pre-Restoration  pamphlets, 
was  defying  approaching  Majesty  to  the  face,  his  elder 
nepheWj  as  well  as  his  younger^  had  publicly  joined  the  ranks 

1  Godwm*8  Lives  of  the  PhUlipses,  96—113 ;  Wood's  Atb.  IV.  764,  with  notes  by 


M 
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of  the  waiting  Cavaliers.  In  Edward  Phillips,  however,  there 
was,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  grateful  loyalty  to  his  BepubliciD 
uncle  that  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  his  coarser  brother. 
He  had  felt  all  due  anxiety  about  his  uncle's  fate  immediatdj 
after  the  Restoration ;  and,  when  Milton  had  settled  in  Jewin 
Street,  this  one  of  the  two  nephews  had  continued,  amid  hit 
own  occupations  for  the  booksellers,  including  a  new  edituo 
of  his  English  Dictionary  or  World  of  Words  in  1662,  to  drop 
in  upon  his  uncle  attentively  whenever  he  could  ^. 

Edward  Phillips,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  took  interest  in  tbe 
progress  of  Paradise  Lost.    "  There  is  another  very  remarkable 
**  passage  in  the  composure  of  this  poem,"  he  says,  "  which  I 
"  have  a  particular  occasion  to  remember ;  for,  whereas  I  hid 
"  the  perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some  yean,  ii 
"  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in  a  parcel  of  teo, 
"  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, — which,  being  written  hf 
"  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  possibly  want  correction 
<*  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing, — having,  as  the  sommer 
'*  came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerable  while,  and 
"desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  answered,  Tliat  his  nil 
'^  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinoctial  to 
"the  vernal,  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  [in  the  other 
"  part  of  the  year]  was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he 
"  courted  his  fancy  never  so  much ;  so  that,  in  all  the  yeiis 
"  he  was  about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  but 
"  half  his  time  therein."     In  all  probability  it  was  in  Jewin 
Street,  and  in  the  year  1662,  that  Milton  confided  to  hii 
nephew  the  curious  fact  that  his  muse  was  never  so  happy  M 
in  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  end  of  March.     He  had  then  been  engaged  on  the  poem 
for  four  years  or  for  four  years  and  a  half,  and  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  report  his  experience  in  such  a  matter,  whatever  it 
was.  Phillips's  statement  is  certainly  curious,  and  has  provoked 
remark.     Toland  actually  ventured  to  fancy  that  Phillips  must 
have,  by  inadvertence,  reversed  Milton's  information,  and  thii 
he  ought  to  have  written,  and  meant  to  write,  "  from  the  veniil 

1  Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Pbillipses,  113—120;  Wood's  Ath.  IV.  761—764,^ 

notes  by  Bliss. 
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itial  to  the  autumnal."  Toland'e  chief  reaeott  is  that 
's  veteran  experience,  if  correctly  reported  by  PhiUips, 

direct  contradiction  of  his  juvenile  experience,  as  re- 
poetically  by  himself  in  his  elegy  of  1639,  In  Adventum 

Had  he  not  there  celebrated,  as  one  of  the  joyful 
lena  of  the  returning  spring  and  summer,  the  renewed 
nd  vigour  at  that  season  of  his  ovm  poetical  genius 
Vol.  I.  p.  185)7  But,  even  if  those  lines  should  he 
aa  a  literal  record  of  Milton's  expenence  at  the  timcj 
three  years  may  have  made  the  precise  difference  which 
)  is  so  careful  to  report.  Aa  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
t,  with  Toland,  that  Phillips  could  have  made  the 
:  of  reversing  the  statement  made  to  him,  we  must 
e  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  winter  half  of  the  year 
;  time  when  Milton  advanced  most  rapidly  with  the 
ion  and  dictation  of  his  great  poem  *. 
w  had  that  man,  Milton,"  asks  Bicbardson,  "  the 
ge  to  undertake,  and  the  resolution  to  persist  in,  such 
k,  with  the  load  of  such  difficulties  upon  his  shoulders, 
health,  blindness,  &c.  ?  "     The  question  is  worth  enter- 

a  little  more  particularly  at  this  point. — In  the  first 
here  can  have  been  no  great  difficulty  in  the  mere 
of  the  dictation.  Phillips's  information  on  this  sub- 
ipplemented  by  such  more  minute  reminiscences  as 
Ison  could   ailerwards   gather,  is  tolerably  sufficient. 

when  he  was  in  the  vein,  says  Phillips,  would  dictate 
enty,  or  thirty  lines  at  a  time  to  any  one  that  was 
A  could  write,  so  that,  when  Phillips  revisited  him 
ly  interval,  he  would  find  so  much  additional  mann- 
in  various  bonds,  waiting  for  such  correction  of  the 
'  and  pointing  as  only  a  scholar  could  give.  Richardson, 
lat  he  had  been  told,  was  able  to  amplify  the  account 
lat.  He  had  heard  that  usually,  when  Milton  dictated, 

pa'i    UA}    of  Hilton,    1694;  Vernal.'      Aabny  fasd  obUJned   this 

(edit.   1761),   pp.    lis— IIS;  lurormatiim  oiiKinally  rrom  Phillipa  in 

d's   (1731),  pp.  ciliii— ciliv  ;  or  about  1680  ;  bat  the  double  bookini  - 

UvM   (edil   1851],  I.  lis.  of  it,  by  Aubrey  tlieDandbyrhilliiisiD 

Its  tbe  lame  atory  as  Pbilliue,  16M,  quits  diaposea  of  Toland'g  idea 

J]   the  time    of   writiug   his  ttiat  Phillipa  muaat  ttie  nveise  of  what 

Ltwt,  hja  Tcin  began  at  the  he  actoailjr  wrote. 
Eqninffcti*!  and  CMaed  at  the 
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*'  he  sat  leaning  backward  obliquely  in  an  easy  chair,  witk 
**  his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  it";  also  that  "  he  frequentif 
''  composed  lying  in  bed  in  a  morning,"  but  with  great  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  composed.     Sometimes,  ''  when  he  oodd 
"  not  sleep,  but  lay  awake  whole  nights,"  not  one  verse  owU 
he  make,  however  much  he  tried ;  at  other  times  the  song 
came  upon  him  ^'  with  a  certain  impetus  and  iSsUv^  as  hinuelf 
'*  seemed  to  believe."     On  such   occasions,  "at  what  hoar 
"  soever,  he  rung  for  bis  daughter  " — at  our  date  it  most  bin 
been  his  daughter  Mary — "  to  secure  what  came."     Bichnd- 
son,  who  professes  not  to  omit  the  least  circumstance  he  hd 
been  told,  adds  tbat  then  "  be  would  dictate  many,  P^V 
"  forty  lines,  as  it  were  in  a  breatb,  and  then  reduce  themti 
"  half  the  number," — which  last  I  cannot  conceive  to  htm 
ever  been  his  habit.     On  the  whole,  amid  such  oonditioDiii 
Phillips  and  Richardson  describe,  we  can  imagine  the  precM 
manuscript,  in  perhaps  more  than  one  copy,  gradually  incRtf- 
ing  in  bulk,  and  generally  taken  out  from  day  to  day,  to  b 
again  laid  aside  for  careful  keeping.   Milton  probably  re^tod 
all  that  he  had   composed  in  his  memory,  and  could 
dictated  the  whole  of  it  afresh  if  necessary. — ^The  difficdtii 
were  rather  in  those  miscellaneous  readings  in  all  langnigil 
which  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  so  learned  a  pxBi 
and  for  the  other  works  Milton  had  in  hand.     To  find  • 
amanuensis  for  thirty  or  forty  lines  of  English  verse  at  a  tifl» 
was  far  easier  than  to  find  readers  of  Latin,  Greek,  EngW 
and  foreign  books  for  five  or  six  hours  every  day.    But 
too  Phillips's  information  is  all  that  can  be  desired.    ^^1 
Milton  employed  his  daughters,  or  two  of  them  at  least, 
readers,  he  by  no  means  depended  on  them.     There  ww 
a  competition  among  his  older  friends,  and  among  young 
who  could   obtain    his   acquaintance,  for   the   privilege 
advantage  of  being  allowed  to  read  to  him.      There 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  difierent  young  men   taking  t^irM 
the  house  in  Jewin  Street,  through  1662,  as  Milton's 
and  amanuenses   at   stated    hours ;    and  of  one  of  these 
particular  we  have  a  very  interesting  glimpse.      He  vn 
young  Quaker,  named  Thomas  Ell  wood. 
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Bom  in  1639,  tlie  son  of  a  small  squire  &Dd  jnstice  of  the 
jftce  at  Crowell  in  Oxfordshire,  Ellwood  had  grown  up  to 
is  twentieth  year,  a  rough  country-lad,  fond  of  nothing  but 
sreee,  dogs,  and  field  sports,  when  a  great  change  came  over 
im.  It  happened  through  an  acquaintance  between  his 
,mily  and  that  of  the  Fenningtons : — Isaac  Pennington,  the 
dest  son  of  the  famous  Republican  and  Regicide  Judge, 
Iderman  Isaac  Pennington  of  London,  had  married  Lady 
pringett,  a  wealthy  widow,  and  had  come,  in  or  about 
658,  with  her.  and  her  young  daughter  by  her  former 
larriage,  to  reside  at  a  place  called  the  Grange,  in  Chalfont 
t.  Peter's,  Buckinghamshire,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Crowell. 
"here,  one  day  in  1659,  EUwood's  father  paid  them  a  visit, 
iking  Ellwood  with  him,  "  Very  much  surprised  we  were," 
ftys  Ellwood,  "  when,  being  come  thither,  we  first  heard, 

then  found,  they  were  become  Quakers  :  a  people  we  had 
'no  knowledge  of,  and  a  name  we  had  till  then  scarce  heard 
'of."  In  fact,  Pennington,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his 
ather  the  Aldennan,  had  been  converted  to  Quakerism  by 
3eoige  Fox  in  the  preceding  year,  and  had  become  one  of 
1m  leading  men  of  the  sect.  The  elder  Ellwood,  finding  all 
trxn  and  demure,  however  handsome  and  hospitable,  in  a 
■mily  which  he  had  hitherto  known  as  free  and  jovial,  seems 
o  have  resolved  to  have  little  more  to  do  with  them ;  but 
fiOi  the  younger  Ellwood  it  was  different.  The  little  step- 
Mngfater,  GulL  or  Gulielma  Springett,  whom  he  had  known 
Eom  b«r  iniancy,  and  whom  he  found  a  very  pearl  of  pretti- 
itm  in  her  Quaker  dress,  was  probably  an  attraction ;  but,  in 
ny  case,  he  tended  more  and  more  to  Chalfont  St.  Peter's, 
UA  at  length,  from  being  so  much  among  Quakers,  turned 
ilnaker  himself.  Fdt  a  while  there  was  a  battle  between  his 
wier  and  him  on  the  subject,  his  father  unable  tx)  bear  the 
ji^t  of  htm  at  table  with  his  bat  on,  and  tearing  one  bat 
llhr  Another  off  his  head  till  he  had  not  a  hat  left,  and  lock- 
pig  hija  ap,  and  refnaing  to  allow  him  to  go  to  the  Fenning- 
■M  or  to  Quaker  meetings.  But  at  length,  the  old  man 
Kring  removed  himself  sulkily  to  London,  young  Quaker 
bm,  thongh  with  little  or  no  money,  was  more  at  liberty. 
H  h  2 
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Through  1660  and  1661  be  had  been  up  and  down  Oxford- 
shire and  Buckinghamshire,  attending  meetings,  and  getting 
himself  arrested  and  released  again^  and  he  had  visited  Lon- 
don, where  in  1660  he  published  a  Quaker  tract.     In  all  his 
difficulties  Isaac  Pennington,  when  not  in  prison  himself,  was 
his  chief  refuge.    That  eminent  Quaker  (not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  father  the  Alderman,  who  had  been  tried  with  the 
other  Regicides,  and  who   died  in  his  prison  in  the  Tower, 
Dec.  17,  1661),  had  been  a  prolific  writer  of  religious  tnwts 
long  before  he  had  turned  Quaker,  and  when  he  was  only  a 
mystical  kind  of  Independent  or  Seeker.     He  seemis  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  culture,  and  to  have  encouraged  EUwood 
to  mend  the  defects  of  his  early  education.     Though  Ellwood 
had  made  some  progress  in  Latin,  and  begun  Greek  at  school 
in  his  boyhood,  yet  "  by  continued  disuse  of  books "  he  had 
forgotten  all  he  had  ever  learnt,  and  "  could  not  have  read, 
"  far  less  have  understood,  a  sentence  in  Latin"  if  it  had  beca 
put  before  him.      "  Nor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of  my  loss 
"  therein,"  he  says,  "  until  I  came  among  the  Quakers.    But 
'*  then  I  both   saw  my  loss  and   lamented   it,  and  appM 
*'  myself  with  utmost  diligence,  at  all  leisure  times,  to  recover 
"  it :    60  false  I  found  that  charge  to  be  which  in  those  timtf 
"  was  cast  as  a  reproach  upon  the  Quakers,  that  they  despised 
"  and  decried  all  human  learning  because  they  denied  it  to  be 
"  essentially  necessary  to  a  Gospel  ministry  ;  which  was  one 
"  of  the  controversies  of  those  times."     In  short,  in  the  yetf 
1662,  Ellwood,  then  twenty-three  years   of  age,  felt  some 
stirring's  of  ambition  and  wanted  to  be  a  scholar  \ 

At  this  point  he  and  Milton  came  together  in  the  foUovring 
manner  : — "  Though  I  toiled  hard,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
**  regain  what  once  I  had  been  master  of,  yet  I  found  it  * 
*'  matter  of  so  great  difficulty  that  I  was  ready  to  say,  as  tki 
"  noble  eunuch  to  Philip  in  another  case,  *  How  can  I,  unle* 
*'  I  have  some  man  to  guide  me  ?  *  This  I  had  fonnedj 
"  complained  of  to  my  especial  friend  Isaac  Penningloa,  W 
"  now  more  earnestly  ;  which  put  him  upon  considering  aai 

1  EUwood's  Life  by  himself  (edit,  of  1714),  pp.  33—153. 
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rriving  a  means  for  my  assistance.  He  had  an  intimate 
aintance  with  Dr.  Paget,  a  physician  of  note  in  London ; 

he  with  John  Milton,  a  gentleman  of  great  note  for 
ling  thronghout  the  learned  world,  for  the  accurate 
eg  he  bad  written  on  various  subjects  and  occasions. 
1  person,  having  filled  a  public  eiation  in  the  former 
«,  lived  now  a  private  and  retired  life  in  London,  and, 
ng  wholly  lost  his  sight,  kept  alwoys  a  man  to  read  to 
;  which  usually  was  the  bod  of  some  gentleman  of 
acquaintance,  whom,  in  kindness,  he  took  to  improve  in 
learning.  Thos,  by  the  mediation  of  my  friend  Isaac 
aington  with  Dr.  Paget,  and  of  Dr.  Paget  with  John 
;on,  was  I  admitted  to  come  to  him :  not  as  a  servant  to 

(which  at  that  time  he  needed  not),  nor  to  be  in  the 
le  with  him,  but  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  coming  to 
House  at  certain  hours  when  I  would,  and  to  read  to  him 
t  books  be  should  appoint  me ;  which  was  all  the  favour 
;sired."  It  bad  taken  some  time  to  bring  aboat  this 
^ment ;  and,  after  it  vas  settled,  Ellwood,  who  was 
living  like  a  hermit-crab  in  his  father's  empty  house 
>well,  had  to  sell  off  some  of  the  stock  there  before  he 

come  to  London.  At  length  he  hastened  thither,  call- 
pon  the  Fenningtons  at  Chalfont  St.  Peter's  by  the  way, 
mmediately  went  to  wait  on  Milton.  "  He  received  me 
■teously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Paget,  who  intro- 
^  me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington,  who  recommended  me ;  to 
I  of  whom  he  bore  a  good  respect.  And,  having  inquired 
re  things  of  me  with  respect  to  my  former  progression  in 
ning,  he  dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  accom- 
lations  as  might  be  most  suitable  to  my  future  studies, 
ent,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near  to  his 
se  (which  was  then  in  Jewin  Street]  as  conveniently  I 
Id,  and  from  thenceforward  went  every  day  in  the  after- 
D  (except  on  the  first  day  of  the  week),  and,  sitting  by 

in  his  dining-room,  read  to  bim  in  such  books  iu  the 
in  tongne  as  he  pleased  to  hear  me  read.  At  my  first 
n^  to  read  to  him,  observing  that  I  used  the  English 
loanciation,  he  told  me,  if  1  would  have  the  benefit  of 
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^'  the  Latin  tongue,  not  only  to  read  and  understand  Lstio 
*^  authors^  but  also  to  converse  with  foreigners,  I  must  lean 
"  the  foreign  pronounciation.  To  this  I  consenting,  he  in- 
'^  structed  me  how  to  sound  the  vowels  so  different  from  tk 
^'  common  pronounciation  used  by  the  English  (who  spok 
'*  Anglici  their  Latin)  that,  with  some  few  other  yariatioittin 
'^  sounding  some  consonants  in  particular  cases, — as  e  before  f 
'^  or  }  like  ch,  sc  before  i  like  sA,  —  the  Latin  thus  spoken 
"  seemed  as  different  from  that  which  was  delivered  u  tk 
^'  English  speak  it  as  if  it  were  another  language.  I  ltd 
"  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's,  by  unwearied 
"  diligence  and  industry  so  far  recovered  the  rules  of  gramstfi; 
"  in  which  I  had  once  been  very  ready,  that  I  could  both  leid 
*'a  Latin  author  and,  after  a  sort,  hammer  oat  his  meaning' 
"  But  this  change  of  pronounciation  proved  a  new  difficaltjto 
'*  me.  It  was  now  harder  for  me  to  read  than  it  was  before  to 
"  understand  when  read.  But  Labor  omnia  vineit  imprcha 
*^  ^  Incessant  pains  the  end  obtains.'  And  so  did  1.  Which 
"  made  my  reading  the  more  acceptable  to  my  master.  He^  ot 
"  the  other  hand,  perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I 
"  pursued  learning,  gave  me  not  only  all  the  encouraj^zDflBt» 
"  but  all  the  help,  he  could.  For,  having  a  curious  ear,  he 
"  understood,  by  my  tone,  when  I  understood  what  I  read 
"  and  when  I  did  not,  and  accordingly  would  stop  me,  examine 
"  me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages  to  me  ^." 

EUwood   had   gone   on   with  Milton  in  this  way  for  six 
weeks,  sensible  of  great  improvement,  when  his  health  broke 
down.     After  about  two  months  in  London  he  had  to  returt 
to  the  country  to  recruit.    When  he  had  recovered  sufficientlf, 
he    came   back   to  resume  his  studies.     "  I  was  very  kindly 
"  received,"  he  says,  "  by  my  master ;  who  had  concei?ed  so 
"  good  an  opinion  of  me  that  my  conversation,  I  found,  tn* 
"acceptable   to   him,   and   he   seemed   heartily   glad  of  mj 
"  recovery  and  return ;  and  into  our  old  method  of  study  i»e  i 
"  fell  again,  I  reading  to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as 
"  occasion  required."     Very  soon,  however,  there  was  another 

5  EUwood's  Life,  pp.  153—157. 
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.terraption,  and  this  time  not  from  ill  health.  On  the  26th 
'  October  1662,  EUwood,  haying  gone  to  the  usual  Quaker 
leeting-hoQse  at  the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
[>t  tar  from  Milton's  house,  was  arrested,  with  thirty-one 
Jiera.  They  were  marched  off  by  the  soldiers  to  Bridewell 
I  Fleet  Street ;  and  partly  in  that  prison,  partly  in  Newgate, 
»  vhich  they  were  transferred  for  a  while,  they  were  kept  for 
iraat  three  months. — Ellwood's  account  of  his  musings  and 
XapatioQs  in  the  two  prisons,  and  of  the  horrors  and  abomina- 
oogof  both,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  hie  book, 
le  common  side  of  Newgate  he  describes  as  "  a  type  of  hell 
pen  earth  ;"  and  he  dwells  particularly  on  one  of  the  many 
hastly  and  disgnstlug  sights  he  saw  there.  "  When  we  came 
first  into  Newgate,"  he  says,  "  there  lay,  in  a  little  by-place, 
like  a  closet,  near  the  room  where  we  were  lodged,  the 
quartered  bodies  of  three  men,  who  had  been  executed  some 
days  before  for  a  real  or  pretended  plot ;  which  was  the 
ground,  or  at  least  pretext,  for  that  storm  in  the  city  which 
had  caused  this  imprisonment."  The  bodies,  in  fact,  were 
hose  of  George  Phillips,  yeoman,  Thomas  Tongue,  distiller, 
tid  Nathaniel  Oibbs,  felt-maker,  three  of  six  citizens  of 
MNidon  who  had  been  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
ntaonable  conspiracy,  and  four  of  whom  were  hanged  and 
nactered  at  Tyburn  on  the  22nd  of  December  1662.  At- 
iigth,  as  Ellwood  tells  us,  the  bloody  quarters  were  removed 
«m  the  closet,  the  friends  of  the  dead  men  having  obtained 
vn  to  bury  them  j  but  the  heads  were  kept,  to  be  set  up  in 
vne  parts  of  the  city,  "I  saw  the  heads,"  says  Ellwood, 
vhot  they  were  brought  tip  to  be  boiled.  The  hangman 
letdied  them  in  a  dirty  duet-basket  out  of  some  by-place  -, 
■nd,  setting  them  down  among  the  felons,  he  and  they  made 
qtort  with  (hem.  They  took  Uiem  by  the  hair,  flouting, 
JMlring,  and  laughing  at  them ;  and  then,  giving  them  some 
ill  names,  boxed  them  on  the  ears  and  cheeks.  Which  done, 
the  hangman  put  them  into  his  kettle,  and  parboiled  them 
iritb  bay-ult  and  cummin-seed:  tiai  to  keep  them  from 
latra&otioD,  and  tiit  to  keep  off  the  fowls  from  seizing  on 
hem.    The  whole  sight,  as  well  that  of  the  bloody  quarters 
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^'  first  as  this  of  the  heads  afterwards,  was  both  frightful  and 
"  loathsome,  and  begat  an  abhorrence  in  my  nature." — With 
such  horrors  fresh  in  his  memoiy,  and  also  with  a  oonsidenble 
quantity  of  rough  religious  verse  which  he  had  managed  to 
compose  in  his  two  prisons,  the  young  Quaker  was  agaia  at 
large  in  January  1662-3.  He  called  on  Milton  at  once; 
Milton  was  glad  to  have  him  back ;  and  it  was  agreed  ihat^ 
after  Ellwood  had  paid  a  short  visit  to  Buckinghamshire  to 
see  the  Penningtons  and  other  friends  there,  the  Latin  reid- 
ings  and  lessons  should  be  resumed.  And  so,  away  from 
Milton's  door  went  Ellwood,  to  enjoy,  as  he  tells  us,  the  kmg 
walk  in  the  clear,  frosty  weather,  and  along  clean  and  good 
roads,  that  brought  him  to  Chalfont  St.  Peter's. 

His  reception  there  by  the  Penningtons  was  most  hearty; 
but  he  had  only  been  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  when  a 
proposal  was  made  to  him  which  completely  changed  his 
plans.  The  Quaker  household  at  the  Grange  then  included 
not  only  Isaac  Pennington  himself,  and  his  wife,  Maiy  Pen- 
nington, and  her  daughter  Ouli.  Springett,  but  also  three 
much  younger  Pennington  children,  two  of  them  boys.  Both 
father  and  mother  were  anxious  to  have  their  children  well 
taught  at  home  ;  and,  as  no  substitute  had  yet  been  found  for 
an  excellent  young  Quaker  tutor,  called  Bradley,  who  had 
grounded  the  children  admirably  in  English,  but  had  just  left 
the  Grange  to  teach  in  a  school  for  Quakers'  children  in 
London,  EUwood's  appearance  had  been  most  opportune. 
Isaac  Pennington  and  his  wife  had  thought  they  might  do 
worse  than  engage  one  who  was  thoroughly  known  to  them 
and  had  suffered  for  his  Quakerism,  and  who,  though  not  hy 
any  means  a  finished  scholar,  had  recently  been  trying  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  "  Wherefore,"  says  Ellwood,  "  one 
''  evening,  as  we  sat  together  by  the  fire  in  his  bed-chamber 
"  (which,  for  want  of  health,  he  kept),  he  asked  me,  his  wife 
"  being  by,  if  I  would  be  so  kind  to  him  as  to  stay  a  while 
"with  him,  till  he  could  hear  of  such  a  man  as  he  aimed  at, 
"  and  in  the  mean  time  enter  his  children  in  the  rudiments 
"  of  the  Latin  tongue."  As  Ellwood  was  full  of  the  idea  of 
returning  to  his  lodging  in  London,  and  following  his  inter- 
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rnpted  studies  with  Milton,  he  hesitated  over  this  proposal  of 
the  FenniDgtons.  His  sense  of  gratitude  to  them,  however, 
and  perhaps  the  thought  of  GiiH.  Springett,  prevailed  over 
other  considerations ;  and  he  did  remain.  His  tutorship, 
instead  of  being  merely  temporary,  as  at  first  intended,  was 
to  last  for  seven  years.  Chiefly  at  the  Grange  in  Chalfont 
St.  Peter's,  but  sometimes  elsewhere,  as  persecution  of  the 
Quakers  compelled  change,  Ellwood,  though  gradually  per- 
ceiving that  Guli.  Springett  could  never  bo  his,  and  therefore 
making  up  his  mind  to  marry  some  one  else,  was  to  continue 
with  the  Penningtons.  He  did  not  forget  Milton,  however, 
and  was  never  in  London  without  calling  upon  him '. 

1, 

Whether  Ellwood  had  been  informed  of  the  fact  or  not  when 
he  went  into  Bnckinghamshire,  a  change  of  economy  was  then 
in  contemplation  in  Milton's  house  in  Jewin  Street.  Milton 
was  on  the  jwint  of  being  married  again.  Things  had  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse  under  the  mismanagement  of  his 
three  daughters  and  the  maid-servant  or  maid-servants ;  there 
had  been  confidential  conversations  between  Milton  and  some 
of  his  friends,  and  especially  between  him  and  Dr.  Paget  ; 
and  Milton  had  consented  to  a  third  marri^e,  as  the  best 
thing  possible  for  a  person  in  his  circumstances,  if  a  anitable 
wife  could  be  found.  Here  Dr.  Pnget  was  able  to  be  helpful. 
He  had  a  relative  of  his  own  then  in  London,  suitable  in 
every  way,  and  who  would  not  object,  or  might  be  persuaded 
not  to  object,  to  being  the  wife  of  a  blind  man  of  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  that  man  being  Milton.  She  was  a  certain 
Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  very  young  woman,  and  never  before 
married. 

The  following  are  the  ascertained  particulars  respecting 
her  family:— In  January  1616-17,  less  than  a  year  after 
Sbakespeare's  death  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  there  had  died  in 
^antwich  in  Cheshire  a  mercer  named  Nicholas  Gouldsmith, 
leaving,  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  who  had  predeceased  him,  one 
son  sod  three  daughters.     Two  of  the  daughters  were  then 

1  EUirood'*  Lite,  pp.  U7—23S ;  HoweU's  Etate  Trials,  VL  226—274. 
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already  married.     One,  named  Margery  Gouldsmith,  bom  in 
1579,  had  married,  in  April  1613,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Paget, 
a  minister  in  Cheshire ;   the  other,  named  Ellen  Gouldsmith, 
had  been  the  wife  since  August  1599  of  Richard  MinshoU, 
yeoman,  of  Wells  Green,  Wistaston,  in  the  same  county,  clo«e 
to  Nantwich.     To  this  Ellen  Gouldsmith  and  her  husband 
Richard  Minshull,  connected  only  very  distantly  with  the  chief 
Cheshire  MinshuUs,  called  the  Minshulls  of  Stoke,  there  had 
been  born  four  children,  three  of  whom  were  alive  at  their 
grandfather  Gouldsmith 's  death, — viz.  Mabel  Minshull,  bap- 
tised at  Wistaston  Jan.  13,  1601,  Randal  Minshull,  baptised 
there  May  31,  1605,  and  Thomas  Minshull,  baptised  there 
May  18,  1613.    The  two  elder  of  these  are  mentioned  in  their 
grandfather's  will,  one  to  receive  a  ring  with  a  posy,  the  other  a 
piece  of  gold.    It  is  possible  that  children  of  the  other  or  Paget 
marriage,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  were  then  also  in 
existence.     At  all  events,  at  our  present  date  of  1662-3, — the 
said  Richard  Minshull  of  Wistaston  having  died  in  1657,  and 
the  said  Rev.  Thomas  Paget  having  died  in  June  1660,  rector 
of  Stockport  in  Cheshire, — there  were  alive  various  Minsholli 
and  Pagets,  their  children,  more  or  less  advanced  in  years, 
distributed  throug-h  various  parts  of  England,  but  remember- 
ing their  Cheshire  origin  and   their  Gouldsmith    cousinship 
through    their  mothers.     There  was  a  second  Rev.  Thomas 
Paget ;  there  were  several  Paget  sisters,  all  or  most  of  whom 
had  changed  their  names  by  marriage;   and  there  was  our 
Dr.  Nathan  Paget,  the  London  physician  and  friend  of  Milton. 
Probably  because  he  was  a  bachelor.  Dr.  Paget  had  kept  up 
a  close  correspondence  not  only  with  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  also  with  his  cousins,  the  Minshulls  and  Gouldsmiths. 
Of  the    two    Minshull    brothers,    his   cousins,    the   younger, 
Thomas  Minshull,  had  settled  as  an  apothecary  in  Manchester, 
while  the  elder,  Randal  Minshull,  had  remained  in  his  native 
Wistaston.     It   is  with  this  Randal  Minshull  that  we  are 
more  particularly  concerned.     He  had  married,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  a  wife  of  the  name  of  Boote,  by  whom  he  had  had 
a  numerous  family,  one  of  them  a  daughter,  named  Elizabeth, 
whose  baptism  at  Wistaston  is  entered  in  the  registers  of  that 
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parish  under  date  Dec.  30,  1638.  This  was  the  Elizabeth 
Minshull  who  was  to  be  Milton's  third  wife.  Her  father,  who 
had  inherited  the  little  property  at  Wistaston  at  Ais  father's 
death  in  1657,  and  had  been  known  since  then  as  Bandal 
Minshull  of  Wistaston,  had  probably  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  all  his-  children ;  and  it  may  have  been  by  some 
arrangement  for  his  convenience  made  by  Dr.  Paget  that  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  born  and  bred  in  Cheshire,  was  on  a  visit 
to  London  in  1662-3.  She  was  then,  if  we  may  decide  by 
her  baptism-register,  exactly  twenty-four  years  of  age  ^. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  Milton's  marriage 
allegation,  or  declaration  of  his  intended  third  marriage, 
datedFeb.  11,  1662-3:— 

W<*.  day  pionally  appeared  John  Milton,  of  ye  parish  of 
St.  Giles,  Gripplegate,  London,  gent.,  aged  about  50  yeares,  and 
a  widower,  and  alledgeil  that  he  intendeth  to  marry  with  Elizabeth 
Minshull,  of  ye  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbome,  in  y®  county  of 

IGddy  mayden,  aged  about  25  years,  and  att  her  own  dis- 
poeing,  and  that  he  knoweth  of  noe  lawfull  lett  or  impecHm^,  by 
reason  of  any  p'contract,  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  otherwise,  to 
hinder  the  s^  intended  marriage ;  and  of  the  truth  hereof  he  offered 
to  make  oath ;  and  prayed  Licence  to  be  marryed  in  ye  church  of 
St.  George,  in  y«  Burrough  of  Southwark,  or  St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
in  Ijondon. 

(Signed) 


.    The    f«ots  in  this  ptragraph  are      (1850);  more  largely  from  Mr.  John  Fit- 
*tiy     l^rom    Hunter's    Milton    Notes      chett  s  Marsh's  M^n  Papers,  printed 
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When  tbis  intention  of  marriage  became  known  m  Jcwia 
Street,  it   naturally  caused   some  consternation   among  die 
daughters.     The  maid-servant,  or  one  of  the  maid-ser?anti 
then  in  the  house,  told  the  second  daughter,  Maiy,  that  she 
heard  her  father  was  to  be  married  ;  "  to  which  the  said  Maiy 
''  replied  to  the  said  maid-servant  that  that  was  no  news,  to 
<*  hear  of  his  wedding,  but^  if  she  could  hear  of  his  death,  Ud 
"was  something."     The   marriage,  nevertheless,  took  place. 
Although,  by  the  licence,  it  was  to  be  either  in  St.  George's, 
Southwark,  or  in  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  the  latter  ohnreb  wis 
chosen.      Very   possibly   this   may   have   been    because   the 
rector  of  that  church  was  then  Dr.  Robert  Gell,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  fellows  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  daring 
Milton's  residence  there,   and  who,  after  having   held  this 
living  through  the  Protectorate,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
a  preacher  of  peculiar  mystical  lights,  had  continued  in  it 
since   the   Restoration.     At  all  events,   the    marriage-cntiy 
stands  thus,  under  date  Feb.  24,  1662-3,  in  the  registers  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermary  : — "  Jokn  Milfon,  of  the  parish  of  St,  GyUit 
"  Grippellgate^  and  Elizabeth  Mimhull,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
**  Holborne,  married  by  licence  the  24!th  of  February^  1662."    It 
was  no  marriage  of  romance ;  but  it  gave  Milton  an  excellent 
wife,   who  was  to  do  her  duty  by  him  most  conscientiously 
during  all  the  rest  of  his  life.     Aubrey,  who  knew  her  afte^ 
wards,   describes   her   as    "a   gent,    person,    a   peaceful  and 
agreeable  humour."     There  is  a  tradition  that  her  hair  was 
of  a  fair  gold  colour,  a   fact  in  which  Milton's  daughters 
may  have  been  more  interested  than  Milton  himself.    One 


for  the  Chetham  Society  (1851) ;  but 
with  still  more  recent  and  exact  infor- 
mation from  an  elaborate  pedigree  by 
MissThomasin  E.  Sliarpe,  printed  in  the 
Genealogist  for  April  1, 1878,  under  the 
title  Milton,  Mirmhull,aHd  Cronldsmyth,'^ 
and  most  obligingly  communicated  by 
her  to  me,  with  MS.  additions  derived 
from  farther  researches  among  Cheshire 
wills  and  registers. — There  had  been 
a  great  ileal  of  investigation  of  the  Min- 
shull  pedigree  on  wrong  tracks  before 
Mr.  Hunter  suggested,  and  Mr.  Marsh 
determined,  the  right  one.  The  story 
had  come  <\own,  and  had  been  repeated 
by  Todd  and  others,  that  Milton's  third 


wife  was  of  the  knightly  family  of  tb« 
Minshulls  of  Stoke,  Co.  Chester.  Todd, 
on  the  authority  of  Ormerod,  the  his- 
torian of  Cheshire,  expressly  caUahe* 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  MinshulL  The 
story,  intrinsically  improbable  from  th« 
first, was  exploded  by  Mr.  Marsh's  cMefnl 
researches,  and  the  Wistaston  yeomuu 
Randal  Minshull,only  a  far-off  scion  of 
the  Stoke  family,  substituted  for  the 
knight.  The  Gouldsmith  and  Pag*^ 
connexion  of  the  Minshnlls  hai  hea 
farther  ascertained  and  cleared  up  hy 
Mr.  Hughes,  F.S.A.,  of  The  GroT««, 
Chester,  and  by  Miss  Sharpe. 
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:  difficulties  with  them  was  her  youth.  Herself  only 
f-four  years  of  age,  she  had  become  step-mother  to 
girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  little  more  than  seven 
her  junior.  She  was  better  educated  in  some  respects 
any  of  her  step-daughters,  and  could  write  well.  She 
also  sing,  though  Milton,  when  they  became  better 
inted,  would  tell  her  playfully  she  had  a  good  voice 


o  ear 


a  whole  year  after  Milton's  third  marriage  I  can  find 
single  particular  of  his  life  in  addition  to  those  already 
:eA  in  this  chapter.  The  big  world  rolled  on,  the  world 
jys's  Diary,  Charles  and  his  courtiers  revelling  ever  more 
,  and  laughing  now  over  the  first  part  of  Butler's 
ras^  and  Clarendon  still  in  the  premiership,  and  the 
I  session  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  persevering  in  the 
uting  policy  of  the  first  against  Nonconformists,  quash- 
igorously  the  King's  own  efforts  for  some  measure  of 
3ion,  and  beginning  even  to  retaliate  by  denouncing  the 
h  of  Catholicism  round  him,  and  the  theatres  in  full 
;y,  with  new  pieces  every  week,  and  honest  Pepys  him- 
Ig-zaggiiig  through  the  uproar  daily,  and  making  his 
Milton's  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Minshull  had  hap- 
when  the  second  session  of  the  Parliament  had  just 
;  and  at  the  end  of  that  session  in  July  1663  he  had 
oarried  five  months.  Seven  months  more  passed  before 
st  incident  that  I  can  note  in  the  public  world  around 
f  a  kind  likely  to  have  roused  him  strongly  from  its 
g  on  himself.     This  was  the  trial,  in  February  1668-4, 


marriage  allegation  was  dis- 
in  the  Faculty  Office  by  Colonel 
some  years  ago ;  and  I  owe  the 
t,  and  also  the  tracing  of  Milton's 
e,  to  his  unfailing  kindness.  Of 
iture  Colonel  Chester  says, "  He 
Lly  had  a  bad  and  scratchy  pen, 
)  perception  whatever  of  the 
itai ;  but  it  is  an  extremely 
ting  aut(^raph  for  all  that. ' 
iaders    wul    agree    with    this 

It  is  not  onlv  in  itself  a  most 
record  of  Milton's  blindness ; 


bnt  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
authentic  specimen  of  his  signature  or 
handwriting  of  later  date  than  16.)2. — 
The  exact  copy  of  the  mairiage  entry  I 
owe  also  to  Colonel  Chester.  Authorities 
for  other  particulars  in  the  |mragraph 
are  Aubrey's  Memoir  of  Miltou,  fac- 
similes of  Milton  8  third  wife's  signature 
given  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Milton  Papers  aud 
elsewhere,  and  a  note  to  Paradise  Lost, 
IV.  305,  in  Newton's  edition  of  Mil- 
ton.  For  Gell  see  ante,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
100—101. 
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of  John  Twyn,  printer,  for  high  treason,  and  of  Thomas  Brew- 
ster, bookseller,  Simon  Dover,  printer,  and  Nathan  Brooks, 
book-binder,  for  seditious  misdemeanour. 

Twyn,  a  printer  in  a  small  way  of  business  in  Cloth  Fair, 
near  Smithfield,  had  been  employed,  by  some  person  or  penons 
unknown,  in  the  preceding  October,  to  print  privately  a  book 
or  pamphlet  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Execution  of  Justice; 
wherein  is  clearly  proved  that  the  Execution  of  Judgment  and 
Justice  is  as  well  the  Peojjle^s  as  the  Magistrate's  duty^  and,  ^ 
the  Magistrates  prevent  Judgment,  the  People  are  bound  by  tie 
Law  of  God  to  execute  Judgment  without  them  and  upon  them. 
Some  sheets  of  the  book  had  been  set  up  by  Twyn  himself 
and  one  or  two  of  bis  men,  working  with  much  secrecy  in  the 
night  time,  when  the  premises  were  broken  into,  about  four 
o'clock  one  morning,  by  a  posse  of  constables,  led  by  Mr. 
Roger  L'Estrange,  then  fresh  in  his  congenial  office  of  censor 
of  the  press  and  inquisitor-general  of  the  London  printing- 
offices.  A  sheet  or  two  were  seized,  Twyn  excusing  himself 
by  saying  that  he  had  thought  the  manuscript  "  mettlesome 
stuff,"  and  the  author  "a  good,  smart,  angry  fellow,"  but  that 
he  had  intended  no  harm  himself,  and  had  thought  all  in  tbe 
fair  way  of  trade.  He  had  been  in  prison  since  then ;  and 
now  the  government,  regarding  or  professing  to  regard  the 
book  as  part-  and  parcel  of  a  great  Republican  conspiracy,  for 
complicity  with  which  many  had  already  suffered,  had  resolved 
that  this  wretched  printer  would  be  a  very  fit  additional 
victim.  Tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Feb.  20,  1663-4,  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hyde,  and  Judges  Ketyng  and  Wylde,  he 
was  found  guilty  of  **  compassing  and  imagining  the  King's 
death  "  in  his  printing-office  by  the  act  of  putting  the  said 
book  into  type,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  After  the  sentence  the  poor  man  begged  Chief 
Justice  Hyde  to  intercede  for  him.  "  I  would  not  intercede 
for  my  own  father  in  this  case,  if  he  were  alive,"  was  the 
reply ;  and  the  sentence  was  executed  to  the  letter. — ^The 
offence  of  Brewster,  Dover,  and  Brooks,  who  were  tried  at  the 
same  time,  was  the  minor  one  of  having  printed,  bound, 
and  published  copies  of  the  dying  speeches  and  prayers  of 
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Harrison,  Cook,  Hugh  Peters,  and  the  other  regicides  executed 
in  1660,  and  also  copies  of  a  book  called  The  rhcenix^  or 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  It  was  pleaded  for  them  and 
by  them  that  the  books,  or  at  least  the  first  of  them,  had  been 
in  print  long,  and  had  been  as  openly  sold  in  shops  as  any 
dinmal,  and  that  they  had  only  gone  on  supplying  a  current 
demand.  As  such  books  were  now  to  be  put  down  if  possible, 
the  sentence  was  that  Brewster  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
marks  to  the  King,  and  Dover  and  Brooks  fines  of  40  marks 
each,  and  that  all  three  should  stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and 
should  afterwards  be  imprisoned  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 
finding  heavy  securities  against  future  dealing  in  such  books 
when  they  should  be  released  ^. 

In  a  notice  of  these  trials  in  the  British  Chronologist^  printed 
in  1775,  I  find  this  strange  statement:  '*One  of  the  libels 
"was  written  by  Milton  to  justify  the  murder  of  King 
'^  Charles,  and  to  maintain  the  lawfulness  of  subjects  taking 
"np  arms  against  their  sovereign."  I  know  not  on  what 
authority  this  statement  can  have  been  made.  Milton,  content 
to  be  politically  silent  now,  was  not  likely  to  concern  himself 
in  any  wild  Republican  conspiracy  such  as  was  then  talked 
of,  to  be  headed  by  Ludlow,  brought  back  from  Switzerland 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  Lambert,  delivered  from  his  prison, 
or  to  employ  his  time  in  conveying  to  the  press  a  recast  of 
his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates^  adapted  to  the  state  of 
aflbirs  under  Charles  II.  Nor  in  the  report  of  Twyn's  trial, 
inclading  a  general  description  of  the  book  for  which  he 
suffered,  is  there  anything  pointing  to  Milton.  The  tradition, 
however,  though  erroneous  in  its  special  form,  cannot  be 
withont  foundation.  For  one  thing,  it  is  evident  from  the 
very  title  of  Twyn's  book,  A  Treatise  of  the  Execution  of 
Jusiiee^  wherein  i^  clearly  proved,  8fc,^  that  it  was  nothing  else 
than  a  reproduction  by  somebody  or  other  of  the  doctrine  of 
Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  proving,  Sfc,  and 
possibly  with  phrases  borrowed  from  that  terrible  book  of 
1649.    But,  besides,  we  actually  know  that  Roger  L'Estrange, 

1  HoweU'8  State  Trials,  VI.  618—564. 
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the  originator  of  the  trials  of  Twyn,  Brewster,  Dover,  and 
Brooks,  and  the  chief  witness  against  them,  had  Milton's 
Tenure  of  Kings  and   Magistrates   and    others    of   Milton's 
pamphlets  strongly  and  revengefully  in  his  recollection  just 
before  the  trials  and  in  connexion  with  them.     The  trials 
of  those   four    particular    unfortunates  were    the    result  of 
L'Estrange's  first  raid  upon  the  London  printing-offices  and 
bookshops  in  that  government  inquisitorship  of  the  press  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  August  1663,  in  consequence 
of  his  demonstration  of  fitness  for  the  post  by  his  Cansidera' 
tions  and  Projtosals  in  order  to  the  Regulation  qfthePress^  pob- 
lished  on  the  3rd  of  the  preceding  June  (ante,  pp.  326-328). 
Now,  in  that  pamphlet  of  qualification  for  his  ofiice,  dedicated 
to  his   Majesty  himself^   L^Estrange   had   expressly  named 
certain  printers  and  booksellers  as  atill  dealing  in  reprints  or 
remaining  copies  of  pu})lications  of  the  old  Republican  and 
regicide  kind,  exhibiting  '*  a  combination  and  design  against 
your  sacred  life  and  dignity/'  and  had  also  given  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  dangerous  publications  so  reprinted  or  still  on 
sale.     He  mentions  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  con- 
spicuously, though  without  the  author's  name ;  and  he  names 
Brewster  and  Simon  Dover  as  among  the  worst  of  the  offend- 
ing book-tradesmen,  coupling  with  them  some  others,  one  of 
whom  is  Livewell  Chapman,  the  publisher  of  Milton's  most 
famous  pre- Restoration  pamphlets,  his  Means  to  remote  Hirt- 
lings  and  his  Heady  and  Eas^y  Way  to  establish  a  free  Comfnon' 
ivealth.     Very  probably,  therefore,  Milton's  name  may  have 
been    bandied    to    and   fro    in    court    during   the    trials  of 
Twyn,  Brewster,  Dover,  and  Brooks,  or  in  the  examinations 
of  L^Est range   and    others    preliminary   to   the    trials,  and 
L^Estrange  may  have  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
bring  his  old  enemy  to  the  bar  for  a  worse  punishment  than 
he  had  been  able  to  inflict  upon  him  in  his  No  Blinds  Guuki 
of  April  1660  (ante,  Vol.  V.  pp.  689-691).— Milton,  at  all 
events,   cannot  have  heard  without  strange  feelings  of  the 
public  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering  of  a  poor  printer 
for   not  a  tithe   of  the   high   treason   of   "compassing  and 
imagining  the  King^s  death  "  which  he  had  himself  perpe- 
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bygone  days^  and  which  might  still  be  found,  with 
,  on  book-shelves,  if  not  in  book-shops  ^. 
Lot  improbable  that  at  the  time  of  this  trial  Milton 
longer  an  inhabitant  of  Jewin  Street.  Some  time 
663,  or  perhaps  early  in  1664,  there  was  another  of 
nges  of  domicile  which  were  so  frequent  in  his  life, 
rhich  his  nephew  Phillips  has  so  carefully  informed 
^h  not  always  with  precise  dating.  "  There  he  lived," 
Hips,  speaking  of  Jewin  Street,  "when  he  married 
ird  wife,  recommended  to  him  by  his  old  friend 
"[•et  in  Coleman  Street ;  but  he  staid  not  long  after 
7  marriage  ere  he  removed  to  a  house  in  Artillery 
leading  to  Bunhill  Fields." 

»s  had  about  the  same  time  made  a  change  himself, 
gone  to  reside  with  the  much-respected  Royalist, 
of  England  man,  naturalist,  and  virtuoso,  Mr. 
elyn  of  Say^s  Court  in  Essex,  to  be  tutor  to  that 
n's  son.  Evelyn  himself  mentions  the  fact  in  his 
ider  date  October  24,  1663,  thus:  "Mr.  Edward 
}  came  to  be  my  son's  preceptor.  This  gentleman 
phew  to  Milton,  who  wrote  against  Salmasius'*s  De~ 
but  was  not  at  all  infected  with  his  principles, 
he  w^as  brought  up  by  him."  In  his  leisure  in 
fine  house,  with  its  fine  library,  Phillips  \yas  already 
on  that  fourth  edition  of  Baker's  Chronicle  which 
to  give  to  the  world  not  many  months  hence,  and 
remembered  now  as  perhaps  his  chief  literary  per- 
.  For  that  edition  he  was  to  recast  and  rewrite  the 
Hon  he  had  inserted  in  the  previous  edition  of  1660, 
telling  the  story  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  afresh,  in 
I  now  required,  but  also  narrating  fully  the  events 
estoration,  with  the  help  of  private  papers  expressly 
to  him  by  Monk  himself  through  his  brother-in-law 
aas  Clarges,  and  bringing  down  the  history  to  the 
coronation  of  Charles  11.  in  May  1661.  The  work 
fact,  partly  a  bookseller's  commission,  partly  a  com- 

Chronohgiat  (1775),  I.  260 ;  L'Estrange'B  ComidercHions  and  Proposals 

I  i 
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mission  from  Monk  and  Clarges ;  and,  if  Phillips  did  find 
time  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  his  uncle  in  Jewin  Street 
before  the  removal  to  Bunhill,  it  is  quite  possible  that  be 
may  have  taken  some  of  Monk's  papers  in  his  pocket  and 
talked  with  Milton  about  them.  His  visits,  however^  hence- 
forward, were  to  be  necessarily  rarer.  Those  of  Andrew 
Marvell  had  ceased  altogether  for  a  time.  Marvell  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  parliament  and  had  gone 
away  in  July  1663  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  tiieB 
sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary  for  Charles  II.  to  Bufltt, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark;  and  he  was  to  be  absent  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ^. 

IN  ABTILLERY  WALK,   BUNHILL  :    1664-1665. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the  site  of  the  hotiS6 
to  which  Milton  removed  late  in  1663  or  early  in  1664. 
«  In  Artillery  Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields,"  is  Phillips'* 
description  of  it,  varied  by  Aubrey,  who  knew  the  house 
well,  into  ''  In  Bunhill,  opposite  the  Artillery  Garden  WaD. 
Aubrey's  «  Bunhill  "  and  Phillips's  "  Artillery  Walk "  ai« 
the  same  thing.  They  were  in  fact  alternative  names  for  tlie 
piece  of  roadway  which  is  now  the  southern  part  of  BunhiB 
Row.  Let  any  one,  therefore,  find  his  way  from  Jewin  Street 
to  the  neighbouring  Chiswell  Street,  and  let  him  turnouts 
Chiswell  Street  on  the  left,  into  the  street  called  BmlaH 
Row,  and  he  will  have  taken  the  exact  walk  that  led  ftom 
Milton's  old  house  to  his  new  one.  Farther,  when  he  is  »* 
Bunhill  Row,  walking  from  Chiswell  Street  towards  Ow 
Street  Road,  let  him  keep  to  the  left  side  of  the  street,  and 
somewhere  on  that  left  side,  considerably  nearer  the  ChifiVfiH 
Street  end  of  Bunhill  Row  than  the  Old  Street  Road 
he  will  have  passed  the  site  of  the  new  house.  The 
itself  can  hardly  have  been  any  one  of  those  now  to  be  8e«i 
there ;  for,  though  some  of  them  are  oldish,  none  seems  oW 
enough  to  have  been  Milton's.     Indeed,  the  present  appo^ 


editions 
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i  of  Bunhill  Row  will  not  do  much  towards  suggesting 
Bunhill  or  Artillery  Walk  of  Milton, 
.t  present  Bunhill  Bow  is  a  street  densely  built  on  both 
8,  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side,  or  right  side  as  you 
from  Chiswell  Street,  concealing  from  you  the  famous 
lUery  Ground,  or  exercising  ground  since  1622  of  the 
idon  Artillery  Company.    That  interesting  piece  of  ground 

behind  the  houses,  and  between  them  and  Finsbury 
are.  But  in  Milton's  time,  and  long  afterwards,  there 
3  no  houses  at  all  on  that  side,  but  only  the  wall  of  the 
Uery  Ground.  There  was  a  single  row  of  houses  on  the 
r  or  left  side,  and  it  was  this  single  row  of  houses, 
posite  the  Artillery  Garden  wall,"  just  as  Aubrey  says, 

looking  over  the  wall  into  the  Artillery  Garden  itself, 

was  called  Bunhill.  It  had  received  that  name  because 
id  from  Chiswell  Street  to  the  open  space  or  common 
id  Bunhill  Fields,  immediately  north  of  the  Artillery 
and.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  name  Bunhill  was  often 
i  generally  for  those  fields  themselves,  or  for  the  whole 
;hbourhood,  it  was  convenient  to  have  another  name  for 

bit  of  roadway  leading  to  the  fields.  Hence  it  was 
wn  popularly  as  Artillery  Walk,  its  very  characteristic 
tg  that  it  was  hardly  a  street,  but  rather  the  walk  into 
ihill  Fields  along  the  wall  of  the  Artillery  Ground, 
oagh  the  Civil  Wars  that  ground  had  been  the  scene 
jhe  frequent  musters  and  evolutions  of  the  city  trained 
ds,  and  even  after  the  general  disbandment  of  the  Re- 
ation  it  was  still  used  for  occasional  parades  of  the 
nant  of  the  original  Artillery  Company,  the  oldest  of  the 
aed  bands.  These  parades  could  be  seen  from  the  windows 
he  houses  that  lined  the  Walk  on  the  side  opposite  the 
.  Although  this  cannot  have  been  Milton's  inducement 
)ecome  the  tenant  of  one  of  them^  and  the  occasional 
riming  and  fifing  in  the  Artillery  Ground  must  have  been 
turbance^  there  were  advantages  in  the  situation.  While 
going  very  far  from  his  former  house,  and  while  still 
ining  in  the  great  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
^h  now  transferred  to  that  part  of  it  which  was  called 

I  i  2 
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"  Cripplegate  Parish   without  the   Freedom,"  he  had  gone 
decidedly  nearer  the  green  suburbs.     In  the  old  maps  the 
Artillery  Ground  and  Bunhill   Fields  beyond  it  form  one 
stretch  of  space  towards  the  country  on  the  north  of  London; 
there  are  trees  in  the  Artillery  Ground  itself  and  all  aboo^ 
with  a  picturesque  row  of  windmill^  on  one  height;  and, 
after  tracing  Artillery  Walk  pleasantly  enough  into  Bunhill 
Fields,  one  sees  it  re-emerging  from  those  fields  on  the  other 
side,  as  a  country  road  leading  to  Newington.     Faitiiorne's 
map  of  1658  tells  us  even  more.     "  He  always  had  a  garden 
where  he  lived,"  is  one  of  Aubrey's  pieces  of  information  about 
Milton,  amply  confirmed  by  what  we  know  independently  of  all 
his  previous  houses  in  succession.     Now,  in  going  to  Artilleiy 
Walk   from   Jewin   Street,   he   had  certainly  improved  his 
accommodation  in  that  particular.     In  Faithome's  map  tie 
houses   in  Artillery  Walk,  one   of  whicl^  became  Milton's, 
are  very  distinctly  figured,  to  the  number  of  about  twdve 
in  all,  some  with  their  fronts  to  the  walk,  some  with  thdr 
gable-ends,  and  there  are  garden  spaces  behind  every  one 
of  them,  larger  than  any  garden  space  similarly  marked  in 
Jewin  Street.     Milton,  therefore,  was  to  be  less  dependent 
than   he    had   been   on   long   miscellaneous   walks  with  an 
attendant  for  the  two  or  three  hours  daily  in  the  open  air 
which  he  thought  necessary  for  his  health.    When  there  was  no 
one  to  bear  him  company  far  through  the  streets  or  out  in  the 
fields,  he  could  be  a  good  deal  by  himself  in  his  own  garden. 
From  this  matter  of  the  garden,  however,  one  must  not  infer 
too  finely  about  the  house  itself.     It  was  a  small  house,  rated 
afterwards,   during  Milton's  tenancy,  at  "  four  hearths "  for 
the  hearth-tax,  while  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
rated  at  "  five  hearths  "  or  "  six  hearths."     In  other  words,  it 
contained  four  effective  rooms  with  fire-places,  in  addition  to 
smaller  rooms  not   so  provided.     Nor  was   the   suburb,  all 
in  all,  though  Milton  had  chosen  a  tolerably  airy  spot  in  it, 
one  where  he  could  expect  to  have  neighbours  of  fashion.   Be- 
turning  from  Artillery  Walk  into  Chiswell  Street,  for  ex- 
ample, one  came  at  once  upon  Grub  Street,  going  off  from 
Chiswell  Street  on  the  opposite  or  denser  side  of  that  street 
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^ards  the  City.  Grub  Street  had  not  then  sunk  quite  into 
Grub  Street  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  its  garrets 
I  taverns  were  supposed  to  contain  all  the  starving  hack- 
ters  and  small  poets  of  London,  and  whatever  was  lowest 
iterature  was  called  a  Grub  Street  production  ;  but  some- 
ig  of  this  reputation  had  already  attached  to  it.  There 
e  jests  about  Grub  Street  divinity  and  the  Puritan 
iphleteers  of  Grub  Street.  There  is  no  Grub  Street  now. 
;  City  authorities  changed  its  name  into  "  Milton  Street " 
le  time  ago,  partly  to  get  rid  of  the  associations  with  the 
name,  partly  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  Milton  had 
id  close  by.  If  it  was  thought  good  to  rechristen  any 
?et  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  "  Milton  Street," 
fht  not  the  name  to  have   been  given  to  Bunhill  Row 

Bunhill  or  Artillery  Walk  was  to  be  Milton*s  London 
idence  for  all  the  ten  or  eleven  years  of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
jre  are  reasons,  however,  why  we  should  take  separate  note, 
the  first  place,  of  that  first  portion  of  his  residence  in 
ihill  which  briogs  us  through  the  year  1664  and  to  about 
middle  of  1665. 

)uring  that  year  and  a  half,  marked  politically  by  the 
rd  and  Fourth  Sessions  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  by  the 
sing  of  the  exasperating  Conventicles  Act  by  the  first  of 
se  (May  1664),  and  by  the  beginnings  of  that  naval  war 
b  the  Dutch  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  won  his  first 
rels,  Milton  sat,  in  his  blindness,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
small  house  opposite  the  Artillery  Ground  wall,  or  in  the 
den  outside,  or  was  led  about  daily  in  the  fields  and 
lieas  of  his  obscure  suburb.  The  appurtenances  round 
I  are  the  same  as  in  Jewin  Street, — his  books,  his  papers, 
the  organ  and  bass-viol,  for  the  recreation  in  which  he 
ghts  most.     The  voices  most  about  him  are  those  of  his 

besides  my  own  explorations  of  the  Watts  of  the  British  Museum,  printed 

lill  ne^hbourhood,  and  my  consul-  in  the  Addenda  to  Mitford's  Life  of 

is  of  Suthome's  map  of  London  Milton  in  Pickering's  edition  of  Milton's 

58  (reprinted  in  1878)  and  of  other  Works  (I.  clxxiv),  and  also  information 

naps  and   ward-maps   in  Stow's  given  in  various  articles  of  Cunning- 

on  by  Strype  (1720),  I  have  used  a  ham's    Handbook  of  London  and    in 

careful  note  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hunter's  Milton  Note», 
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wife  and  his  three  daughters,  little  Deborah  now  old  enough 
to  take  her  turn  with  Mary  oftener  in  reading  to  him.    In 
and  out  come,  one  or  other  at  a  time,  his  volunteer  readers 
and  amanuenses  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  young  men  who 
were  glad  to  serve  him  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
conversation  and   lessons.      Marvell  is  away  in  Russia,  st 
Moscow,  or  elsewhere;   but,  with  that  exception,  there  are 
also  continued  visits  from  old  acquaintances,  who  know  at 
what  hours  he  is  to  be  seen.     Steadily,  by  perseverance  in 
a  regular  distribution  of  his  time,  the  works  he  has  in  hand 
advance^  and  in  the  midst  of  these  Paradise  LosL     Begun  in 
Petty  France,  continued  in  Jewin  Street,  the   great  poem, 
as  we  shall  presently  have  evidence,  was  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion  in  the  first  year  and  a  half  spent  in  what  is  now 
Bunhill  Row. 

In  Jewin  Street,  before  the  end  of  1662,  as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  believe,  Milton  had  advanced  with  his  dictation  as  far 
at  least  as  to  Book  YII,  where  there  begin  the  great  discourseB 
between  the  Archangel  Raphael  and  Adam  on  the  creation  of 
the  visible  universe  of  mankind.  Let  us  suppose  that  these 
discourses,  occupying  now  Books  VII  and  VIII  of  the  poem, 
but  orig-inally  forming  one  long  Book,  were  also  completed  in 
Jewin  Street.  Then  the  autobiographical  passage  at  the 
opening  of  what  is  now  Book  IX  may  mark  where  Milton 
resumed  the  poem  in  Artillery  Walk.  He  is  now  to  bring 
Satan  back  from  his  wild  wingings  round  and  round  the 
earth,  and  to  tell  the  story  of  his  actual  temptation  of  the 
human  pair  in  Paradise,  and  of  its  sad  success  and  conse- 
quences. An  interruption  in  his  own  name  is  therefore  again 
appropriate  : — 

No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  Angel  Quest 

AVith  Man,  as  with  his  friend  familiar,  used 

To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 

Rural  repast,  permitting  him  the  while 

Venial  discourse  unblamed.     I  now  must  change 

These  notes  to  tragic, — foul  distrust,  and  breach 

Disloyal,  on  the  part  of  man,  revolt 

And  disobedience;  on  the  part  of  Heaven, 
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Now  alienated,  distaDc«  and  distaate. 

Anger  and  jnat  rebuke,  and  judgment  given. 

That  brought  into  this  World  a  world  of  woe, 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery, 

Death's  harbinger.     Sad  task !  jet  argument 

Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 

Of  Btem  Achilles  on  his  fue  pursued 

Thrice  fiigitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 

Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespoueed ; 

Or  Neptune's  ire,  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 

Perplexed  the  Oreek,  and  Cytherea's  son  : 

If  answerable  style  I  can  obtain 

Of  my  celestial  Patroness,  who  deigus 

Her  nigbtly  Tisitation  unimplored. 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  Terse, 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me,  long  chooEing  and  beginning  late, 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 

Heroic  deemed,  chief  mastery  to  dissect 

With  long  and  tedious  bavoc  fabled  kuights 

In  battles  feigned  (the  better  fortitude 

Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 

Unanng),  or  to  describe  races  and  games. 

Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazoned  ahields, 

Xmpreses  quaint,  caparisous  and  steeds. 

Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 

At  joust  and  tournament ;   then  marshalled  feast 

Snved  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneshala: 

The  skUl  of  artifice  or  office  mean ; 

Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 

To  person  or  to  poem  I   Me,  of  these 

Nor  skilled  nor  studious,  higher  argument 

Semains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 

That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 

Climate,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wtug 

Depressed ;  and  much  they  may  if  all  be  mine, 

liot  hers  who  brings  it  n^htly  to  my  ear. 
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In  this  passage  we  can  see  the  author's  feeling  that  his 
great  task  is  approaching  its  close.     We  can  see  thorough 
satisfaction  with  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  an 
anticipation  of  the  rank  to  which  the  poem  will  be  entitled 
among  the  great  poems  of  the  world.     We  can  see  that  the 
author  is  comparing  it  especially  with  the  three  great  ancient 
epics,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Aeneid,  and  with  the 
mediaeval  romances,  and  the  modern  epics  or  romances  of 
Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Spenser.     We  can  see  him  preferring,  or 
persuading  himself  to  prefer,  his  own  theme  to  the  subjects  of 
any  of  those  older  heroic  poems.     We  can  see  him  remember- 
ing his  "  long  choosing,"  as  far  back  as  1639-1642,  when  he 
had  jotted  down  no  fewer  than  about  one  hundred  different 
subjects,  from  Scripture  History  or  from  the  History  of  the 
British  Islands,  as  fit  for  the  tragedy  or  epic  he  had  thai 
in   view.     We    can   see   him   remembering   how  even  then 
Paradise  Lost  had  eclipsed  all  the  others  in  his  meditatioofly 
and   how  it  had   been    schemed   several   times  and  finally 
adopted.     We  can  see  him  thinking  of  all  that  had  come  in 
his  life  to  postpone  the  work,  and  at  length,  after  so  many 
strange  years  of  turmoil,  of  his  "  late  beginning  "  of  it  so 
recently  as  1658.     But  now,  after  five  or  six  years  bestowed 
upon  it,  with  some  haggard  breaks,  when  he  and  it  seemed 
alike  in  danger,  he  is  drawing   happily  to   an  end.    A^hr 
should  he  doubt  ?     He  lives  in  a  late  age  and  a  cold  climate, 
and  is  now  an  invalid,  past  his  prime  ;    but  the  inspiratioD 
he  had  prayed  for,  the  old  Hebrew  inspiration  of  Oreb  and 
Sinai,   of  Sten  and  the  brook  of  Siloa,  has  not  vet  failed- 
How  is  it  that  he  finds  his  dictation  so  easy,  that  his  Terse 
flows  from  him  almost  unpremeditated,  that  in  the  dc^d  of 
night,  as  he  lies  sleepless  or  slumbering,  a  poor  blind  roa^i 
it  should   seem  as  if  there  were  gleams  of  heavenly  glo^ 
in  the  darkness,  and  with  the  glory  came  the  song  ? 

Absolutely   there    is   nothing  more  to  tell   of  Milton  i^ 
Bunhill  through   1664  and  the  first  months  of  1665  than 
what  is  here  suggested.     He  is  finishing  his  Parad'mM* 
Let  us  pass  on  to  June  1665.     It  was  then  certainly  finished, 
and  we  may  note  a  few  of  the  synchronisms  : — Marvell  has 
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n  back  some  months  from  his  embassy  to  Moscow  and  the 
tic  with  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Edward  Phillips  has  re- 
tly  left  his  tutorship  of  Evelyn's  son  at  Say'a  Court,  just 
T  having  seen  through  the  press  his  new  edition  of  Baker's 
ronicle,  with  the  revised  and  enlarged  continuation  of  the 
le  in  his  own  name,  and  has  gone  to  reside  with  the  Earl 
Pembroke,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  Philip  Herbert,  after- 
'ds  seventh  Earl.  It  is  the  interval  between  the  Fourth 
.  Fifth  Sessions  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  and  the  Houses 
not  sitting.  Men's  miads  are  absorbed  in  the  war  with 
Dutch ;  and  London  is  full  of  the  tbnnderings  of  ac- 
nation  for  the  great  victory  of  Lowestoft  of  June  3,  and 
the  safe  return  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
lers,  from  that  battle.  Just  then,  we  say,  it  was  that 
Itoa  had  finished  bis  Paradise  Lost,  bringing  down  the 
ty  to  its  last  point,  where  Adam  and  Eve,  expelled  from 
ndise,  are  seen  taking  their  solitary  way,  with  slow  and 
odering  footsteps,  band  in  hand,  through  Eden.  The 
iQuscript  had  been  brought  to  that  termination  in  the 
dst  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  perhaps  just  about  the  time 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lowestoft.  But,  besides  the 
Itle  and  the  completed  book,  there  was  yet  another  novelty 
in  in  London.  The  plague,  the  red-spot  plague,  was  run- 
ig  through  the  city.     ^ 

It  had  been  in  the  city  since  April,  and  in  June  the  number 
monthly  deaths  by  it  had  reached  590.  Then  had  began 
it  migration  of  all  citizens  of  means  into  the  country  which 
tile  following  month,  when  the  mortality  in  London  rose  to 
!9, became  general.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
we  know,  when  the  mortality  had  reached  the  fearful  rates  of 
.046  and  26,330,  London  was  a  ghastly  desert,  traffic  at  an 
i,  the  grass  growing  in  the  streets,  ranges  of  houses  every- 
eie  shut  up  as  plague-stricken,  the  dead  carts  carrying 
9r  loads  of  corpses  by  day  and  by  night  to  the  plague-pits, 
I  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  moving  about  like  spectres, 
ike  bratee,  in  a  world  of  coffins  and  burials.  Of  the  plague- 
I  opoied  for  the  general  reception  of  corpses  that  could  not 
buried  individually  the  chief  were  that  in  Tothill  Fields, 
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Westminster,  and  another  in  the  suburb  of  Finsbury.  As  earlj 
as  July  18  Pepys  had  been  alarmed  by  hearing  of  the  opening 
of  the  first ;  but  the  other  acquired  a  yet  more  horrible  cele- 
brity. *^  I  have  heard,"  says  Defoe  in  his  History  of  the 
Plague,  "  that  in  a  great  pit  in  Finsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Crip- 
'*  plegate,  it  lying  open  then  to  the  fields,  for  it  was  not  then 
"  walled  about,  many  who  were  infected,  and  near  their  end, 
"  and  delirious  also,  ran  wrapped  in  blankets  or  rags  and  threw 
'*  themselves  in,  and  expired  there  before  any  earth  oooUL  be 
"  thrown  upon  them."  This  "  great  pit  in  Finsbury  "  was,  in 
fact,  a  pit  in  Bunhill  Fields,  just  beyond  the  Artillery  Garden, 
so  that  in  no  neighbourhood  in  all  London  can  the  death-cut, 
the  death-bell,  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  plague,  bive 
been  more  familiar  and  incessant  than  close  to  Milton's  hooie. 
The  half-dead  maniacs^  of  whom  Defoe  speaks,  may  have  ran 
past  Milton's  door,  along  the  Artillery  Garden  wall,  to  fling 
their  already  putrid  bodies  into  the  Bunhill  Fields  pit^ 

Fortunately  Milton  and  his  family  had  left  the  spot  in  time. 
About  the  end  of  June,  as  far  as  we  can  determine  the  dite^ 
he  had  made  arrangements  for  residing  out  of  town  while  tk 
plague  lasted.  His  agent  was  his  Quaker  friend,  jood; 
Ell  wood.  "  I  was  desired  by  my  quondam  master,  Milton, 
says  Ellwood,  "  to  take  an  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood 
"  where  I  dwelt,  that  he  might  go  out  of  the  city,  for  the 
"  safety  of  himself  and  his  family,  the  pestilence  then  growing 
**hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Giles- 
'^  Chalfont,  a  mile  from  me ;  of  which  I  gave  him  notice. 
Sometime  in  July  1665,  therefore,  before  the  Plague  wasatit* 
worst,  we  are  to  imagine  Milton's  house  in  Artillery  WJ^ 
shuttered  up,  and  a  coach  and  large  waggon  brought  to  the 
door,  and  the  blind  man  helped  in,  and  the  wife  and  the  tb*^ 
daughters  following,  with  a  servant  to  look  after  the  books  9!D^ 
other  things  they  have  taken  with  them,  and  the  whole  pa^ 
driven  away  towards  Giles-Chalfont  ^. 

'  Pepys'j*  Memoir  from  April   1665  that  Milton's  commission  to  Ellwood ^^ 

onwanls  ;  Cuimiiigliam's  Loudon,  Bun-  find  a  country  house  for  Uimww"s<«« 

hill  Fieldt.  little  time  Wfore  '*  an  incident  whicb  te 

'-^  Ell  wood's  Life  (edit,  of  1714),  p.  mentions  as  happening  on  "the  fiMdiT 

246.    From  the  context  there  we  learn  of  the  Fifth  Month,  1065."  Now,thoQP 
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r   CHALFONT  ST.  GILES,   BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  :    1665-66. 

5-Chalfont,  or  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  is  a  village  in  Buck- 
ishire,  about  three  and  twenty   miles   from   London, 
s  now,  and  there  was  in  Milton's  time,  an  option  of  two 
)  it  from  the  great  city.     One,  which  may  be  called  the 
sex  route,  and  is  perha])s  the  more  direct  one,  leads  first 
ridge,  on  the  west  border  of  that  county^  and  then  has 
ern  bend  of  about  eight  miles  more  through  the  eastern 
)f  Bucks.     The  other  is  by  Watford  and  Rickmans- 
crossing  the  corner  of  Herts  between  these  two  towns 
mtering  Bucks.   At  present  it  matters  little  whether  the 
ge  station  of  one  railway  or  the  Rickmansworth  station 
her  is  chosen  as  the  access  to  Chalfont  St.  Giles.     From 
tation  there  is  a  walk  or  drive  of  between  six  and  eight 
efore  the  village  can  be  reached  ;   and  in  this  walk  or 
*om  either  station  one  can  so  arrange  as  to  take  Hare- 
le  scene  of  the  Arcades,  in  the  way.     Few  villages  in 
th  of  England,  indeed,  can  lie  more  lazily  and  sleepily 
track  of  milways  and  out  of  the  bustling  world  than 
it  St.  Giles,  with  it«  population  of  little  over  a  thousand, 
er,  it  lies,  most  remarkably,  down  in  a  cup  or  hollow, 
jr  you  reach  it  by  Uxbridge  or  by  Rickmansworth,  you 
into  it  at  one  end  by  a  rather  sudden  steep ;  down  at 
of  this  steep  you  find  the  main  village,  consisting  first 
all  inn  or  two,  with  a  duck-pond  in  front  of  them^  and 
ws  of  houses,  some  of  them  old  and  timber-joisted,  with 
church  and  churchyard  reached  by  a  lane  through  the 
houses  on  the  left  side ;  and,  when  you  pursue  the  main 
street  quite  tjirough  the  village  to  the  other  end,  you 
re-ascend  considerably  at  that  end  before  the  general 
the  country  is  again  attained.      "  Down  in  a  cup  "  I 


month  in  the  year  In  our 
alendar  is  May,  it  was  then 
in  the  common  reckoning  and 
tkoning  of  the  Quakers,  who 
8  the  heathen  name  J\dy.  Not 
jar  1752,  when  there  was  tlie 
lange  of  Calendar  by  Act  of 
t,  did  the  Society  of  Friends 
*  former  practice  by  making 
be  "  Firet  Month  "  in  the  year, 


instead  of  March.  I  should  have  in- 
ferred their  former  practice  from  other 
parts  of  EUwood's  own  book,  where  it 
IS  only  by  recollecting  that  March  was 
his  "  First  Month  "  that  one  can  recon- 
cile his  datings  with  the  otherwise 
known  dates  of  the  facts  he  mentions  ; 
but  see,  for  absolute  proof,  Bvlea  of 
Diaeipline  of  the  Society  of  Frienda 
(third  or  1834  edition),  pp.  72—77. 
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have  said ;  but,  if  you  fancy  the  cup  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  shallow  cream-jug,  the  resemblance  will  be  more  exact. 
Coming  from  Uxbridge  or  Rickmansworth,  you  descend  into 
the  village  at  the  handle  end  of  the  jug  ;  and,  afler  threading 
the  village  by  the  inns,  the  pond,  and  the  houses,  you  reascend 
at  the  mouth.  The  road  thence  takes  you  to  the  market-town 
of  Beaconsfield,  which  is  about  four  miles  distant. 

The  ''  pretty  box  "  which  Ellwood  took  for  Milton  in  Chal- 
font  still  exists,  and  is  known  to  all  the  villagers  as  "  Milton's 
Cottage."     It  is  the  last  house  in  the  village  on  the  left  side 
of  the  end  pointing  towards  Beaconsfield,  and  is  about  half-way 
up  the  slope  at  that  end.     It  is  a  small  irregular  cottage,  of 
brick  and  wooden  beams,  divided  now  into  two  inhabitable  tene- 
ments, each  with  its  own  door.      The  door  of  the  poorer  tene- 
ment is  to  the  slope  of  the  village-road,  and  admits  to  two  or 
three  small  and  very  uninviting  rooms ;  the  other  tenement, 
regarded  as  Milton's  cottage  proper,  has  its  front  to  a  bit  of 
garden  oiF  the  road  at  right  angles,  with  its  door  and  latticed 
casements  looking  up  the  slope  towards  Beaconsfield  over  this 
bit  of  garden.    Probably  the  two  tenements  were  one  in  Milton's 
time,  and  not  too  much  even  then  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  family  such  as  his.    The  present  humble  inmates  can  count, 
in  the  two  tenements  together,  four  sitting-rooms  and  five 
bed-rooms ;   but  no  visitor,  judging  by  the  modem  standard 
of  what  a  room  is,  would  allow  that  name  to  some  of  the  verf 
tiny  and  dark  closets  that  are  shown.     The  best  part  of  th« 
whole  is  certainly  that  which  has  its  front  to  the  garden  off 
the  road,  looking  up  the  slope.     Here,  on  the  ground-flooFj 
level  with  the  garden,  are  two  tolerably  pleasant  small  sitting- 
rooms,  with  very  low  ceilings,  while  above,  up  a  short  wooden 
stair,  arc  small  and  low  bed-rooms  to  correspond.     These  9^ 
the  rooms  that  Milton  and  his  family  must  have  chiefly  ifl* 
habited.     One  notes  the  lattices  in  these  rooms,  both  on  the 
ground-floor  and  above,   opening   into  the   garden.    To  al 
appearance  the  small  lozenges  of  glass  set  in  lead  which  one  nov 
sees  are  those  which  were  there  when  Milton  sat  in  the  rooms; 
and  some  of  the  bolts  about  the  lattices  and  doors  also  remain 
unchanged.     Milton's  favourite  seat  within  doors  at  first  must 
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ire  been  at  one  of  these  latticed  casements  ;  where,  knowing 
y  at  second-hand  of  the  somewhat  limited  view  thence  of 
ich  others  might  complain,  he  could  feel  the  summer  air 
wing  in  upon  him  from  the  garden,  with  the  hum  of  bees 
1  the  odour  of  honeysuckles.    Where  there  is  merely  a  door 
tv  to  the  garden,  with  an  old  grape-vine  trailed  over  that 
rt  of  the  front  wall,  there  was  once  a  porch,  forming  a  kind 
independent  projecting  room,  in  which  Milton  may  have  also 
ed  to  sit.     Nightingales  are  plentiful  about  Chalfont,  and 
may  have  heard  them  from  this  porch  in  the  evenings. 
The  walks  possible  to  Milton  from  his  cottage  may  be  easily 
Licated.     There  was  the  walk  up  the  slope  out  of  the  village, 
1  along  the  higher  road,  with  its  variations,  in  the  direction 
Beaconsfield.     Then  there  were  various  walks,  by  acclivities 
i  declivities,  on  both  skirts  of  the  village  itself,  through 
3en  lanes  and  footpaths,    well    wooded^   especially   in   the 
Lghbourhood  of  the  church.     Or,  if  the  walk  were  straight 
wn  into  and  through  the  village,  then  one  might  protract  it 
the  same  direction  by  reascending  to  the  country  towards 
erts  and  Rickmans worth.      In  that  direction,  on  an  emi- 
mce  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  was  the  old  manor-hous^e 
■  the  Vache,  the  chief  estate  of  the  parish  of  Chalfont  St. 
lies.     The  manor^  with  its  name  of  legendary  origin,  dating 
om  near  the  Conquest,  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Fleet- 
ood  family,  so  well  known  to  Milton.      It  had  been  acquired 
i  1564  by  Thomas  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  whose  son.  Sir  George 
leetwood,  knight,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  regicide  Colonel 
f^eorge  Fleetwood,  and  of  his  younger  brother,  General  Charles 
leetwood,  Cromwell's  son-in-law.      For  a  century,  therefore, 
iie  Fleetwoods  had  been  the  chief  family  of  Chalfont  parish, 
^tk  their  arms  over  houses   in  the  village,  and  memorial 
ablets  to  some  of  them  in  the  parish  church.      Not  till  1661, 
^ken  the  regicide  George  Fleetwood,  then  proprietor  of  the 
i^ache,  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  had  the  connexion  of 
ie  Fleetwoods  with  Chalfont  come  to  an  end.     The  forfeited 
Danor  had  then  been  gifted  by  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
rho  sold  it  in  1665  to  a  Sir  Thomas  Clayton.     This  Clayton, 
lerefore,  was  the  great  man  of  the  place  when  Milton  came 
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to  Chalfont  for  a  temporary  refuge.    The  late  proprietorehip 
of  the  Fleetwoods  must,  however,  have  been  in  his  reoollectioD. 
Horton,  where  Milton  had  lived  from  1632  to  1639,  is  in  ik 
same   county  of  Bucks,  though  about  thirteen  miles  to  iha 
south  of  Chalfont ;  and  Milton's  friendship  with  Charles  Fleets 
wood,  recorded  so  carefully  by  himself  as  dating  from  Fleet- 
wood's "  very  boyhood,"  may  have  begun  in  those  days.    If 
so,  Milton  was  no  stranger  to  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  but  had  fo^ 
merly  seen  with  his  eyes  the  hollows  and  roadways  about 
which  he  had  now  to  be  led  ^. 

Milton  and  his  family  were  probably  very  recluse  in  thar 
cottage  at  the  village-end.  It  was  the  great  Plague  veir, 
and  going  and  coming  between  village  and  village,  anywhere 
in  the  south*east  of  England,  or  even  between  house  ind 
house  in  the  same  village,  was  a  matt.er  of  some  caution.  The 
Plague  had  reached  several  of  the  Buckinghamshire  towiii» 
and  the  registers  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles  prove  that  there  were 
actually  cases  in  that  parish  itself.  The  distance  from  London, 
therefore,  did  not  give  the  Chalfont  people  and  their  neigh- 
bours perfect  sense  of  security  or  freedom  of  movement; 
There  may  have  been  difficulties  even  in  those  occasional 
little  journeys  of  Milton's  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Beaconsfield,  or  to  Amersham,  the  other  nearest  market-town 
in  a  reverse  direction,  which  must  have  been  necessary  for 
such  purchases  for  the  household  as  could  not  be  made  in 
Chalfont  itself.  Still,  what  a  difference  in  this  sleepy  country 
hollow  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  its  fields  and  trees,  from 
the  plague-desolated  metropolis !  If  only  for  talk  on  thit 
subject,  there  would  be  neighbours  of  Milton  who  would  drop 
in  at  his  cottage.  The  rector  of  the  parish  was  a  certain 
William  Rolles,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  parish  in  September  1662  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  ejection  of  the  former  Presbyterian 
rector,  Thomas  Valentine,  M.A.,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  '\    Naturally,  however,  if  there 

1  Acco\mt  of  the  parish  of  Chalfont  ^   Lipscomb's     Bucket  ngkatiithirf  as 

St.  Giles  ill  Lipscomb's  History  of  Buck-       above,  and   Calaniy's   ^^cmconfvraiiiii 
inghamshire,  IIL  •225—236.  Mcfnorial,  1.  297. 
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ny  BuckiDghamshire  Nonconformists  about,  these  would 
readiest  to  call  on  the  new  occupant  of  the  cottage, 
of  the  Quaker  Penningtons,  living  in  the  very  next 
of  Chalfont  St.  Peter's,  and  whose  mansion  in  that 
"The  Grange,"  was  within  an  easy  walk  from  Chal- 
It.  Giles?  What,  especially,  of  young  EUwood,  the 
in  the  Pennington  family,  who  had  brought  Milton 
leir  vicinity  by  taking  the  present  cottage  for  him  ? 
test  EUwood,  no  doubt,  had  intended  to  be  at  the  door 
cottage  to  receive  Milton  on  his  first  arrival.  But  he 
3en  prevented  by  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  the 
•uakers  were  everywhere  liable  in  those  days.  Just  after 
g  notice  to  Milton  in  London  that  he  had  taken  the 
e  for  him,  he  and  the  Penningtons  had  gone  to  Amer- 
to  assist  in  the  burial  of  Edward  Parret,  a  Quaker  of 
own,  in  a  private  piece  of  ground  designated  by  the 
ed  himself.  A  Buckinghamshire  lawyer  and  justice-of- 
ace,  named  Bennett,  had  seen  fit  to  interrupt  the  ftmeral 
don,  thrust  the  coffin  from  the  shoulders  of  its  bearers 
Tell  in  the  street,  and  order  the  apprehension  of  all  con- 
.  The  body,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  open  street  for 
lime,  was  buried  at  night  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  uncon- 
id  part  of  Amersham  churchyard ;  but  the  offending 
rs  were  kept  in  custody  in  an  inn  till  another  justice- 
•peace,  who  had  been  summoned,  should  arrive  to  aid 
tt  in  dealing  with  them.  He  was  the  Sir  Thomas 
•n  who  has  just  been  mentioned  as  having  entered  on 
iche  property  by  purchase  from  the  Duke  of  York.  By 
id  Bennett  together  ten  of  the  offenders,  among  whom 
Pennington  and  EUwood,  had  been  committed  to  jail 
esbury,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  ;  and  here  they 
ten  kept  for  a  month,  EUwood  amusing  himself,  as  he 
me  in  his  former  imprisonment  in  Bridewell  and  New- 
)y  writing  verses.     He  gives  us  this  specimen : — 

Biddle, 

Some  men  are  free  while  they  in  prison  lie; 
Others,  who  ne'er  saw  prison,  captive  die. 
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Solution, 

He 's  only  free  indeed  that 's  free  from  sin ; 
And  he  is  fastest  bound  that 's  bound  therein  \ 

This  imprisonment  of  Ellwood's  it  was  that  had  preTented 
him  from  waiting  on  Milton  on  his  first  arrival  at  Chalfont 
"  But  now,  being  released  and  returned  home,"  says  Ellwood, 
''  I  soon  made  a  visit  to  him,  to  welcome  him  into  the  ooontiy. 
"  After  some  discourses  had  passed  between  us,  he  called  &r 
"  a  manuscript  of  his  ;  which,  being  brought,  he  delivered  to 
''  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me  and  read  it  at  mj 
"  leisure,  and^  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  mj 
"judgment  thereon.  When  I  came  home  and  had  set  mjsdf 
"  to  read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem  whidi  Im 
"  entitled  Paradise  Lost.  After  I  had,  with  the  best  atten- 
"  tion,  read  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and  leturned 
"  him  his  book,  with  due  acknowledgment  of  the  fevour  be 
*'  had  done  me  in  communicating  it  to  me.  He  asked  me 
"  how  I  liked  it  and  what  I  thought  of  it ;  which  I  modestlji 
"  but  freely,  told  him  :  and,  after  some  further  discourse  about 
'*  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  ^  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Foandf 
"  He  made  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse ;  then 
"  brake  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  on  another  subject  ^." — 
The  date  of  the  first  of  the  two  visits  connected  in  this 
memorable  passage  of  Elhvood's  Life  must  have  been  hk 
in  August,  or  early  in  September,  1665,  when  the  Plague  ^ 
at  its  worst  in  London.  EUwood,  one  sees,  had  been  telling 
Milton  of  his  verses  in  Aylesbury  jail  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
perha})s  repeated  to  him  the  specimen  just  quoted ;  and  hence, 
the  discourse  having  turned  on  poetry,  and  the  scarcity  of 
other  auditors  having  made  Milton  unusually  commuaicative, 
we  may  account  for  his  extraordinary  favour  to  the  trusty, 
kindly,  but  somewhat  thick-headed  Quaker  lad.  The  maan- 
script  given  to  Ellwood,  we  may  also  be  quite  sure,  was  not 
the  only  copy  then  in  Milton's  possession. — The  second  of  the 
two  visits,  when  Ellwood  returned  the  manuscript  and  gave 

1  Ellwood's  Life,  pp.  238—245.  2  EUwood's  Life,  pp.  240—247. 
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ix)ii  his  impressions  of  it,  must  have  been  only  a  week  or 
after  the  first.  For,  before  the  end  of  September,  Isaac 
nington  having  been  again  arrested  and  committed  to 
esbury  jail,  the  household  at  the  Grange  had  been  broken 
Mrs.  Pennington  had  then  gone  to  Aylesbury  to  be  near 
husband,  EUwood  and  the  younger  children  accompanying 
,  while  Gull.  Springefct  went  to  stay  for  a  while  with  an  old 
^ant  of  the  family  settled  in  Bristol  ^ 
September  1665  passes  in  Chalfont,  and  October  succeeds, 
[  then  the  winter  months  of  November,  December,  and 
luary,  bringing  down  the  mortality  by  plague  in  London 
h  reassuring  rapidity.  The  fall  in  October  was  only  to 
378  deaths,  still  a  frightful  figure ;  but  in  November  the 
8  gave  but  3449,  which  sank  in  December  to  1000,  and 
January  still  lower.  Through  those  months  of  cooling 
aiher,  deepening  into  snow  on  the  roads  and  fields,  Milton 
itinued  in  his  Buckinghamshire  retreat,  more  within  doors 
n  he  had  been  at  first,  but  doubtless  with  daily  visits  from 
le  of  his  neighbours.  Besides  the  great  topic  of  the  Plague 
[  its  gradual  abatement,  the  chief  news  through  these 
Eiths  was  of  the  straggling  continuance  of  the  Dutch  war 
I  of  the  holding  at  Oxford  of  that  short  Fifth  Session  of  the 
ralier  Parliament  (Oct.  9 — Oct.  81)  in  which,  unmollified 
the  Plague  or  by  the  clamours  of  the  Nonconformists  for 
ulgence  after  such  a  judgment,  they  added  the  dreadful 
e  Miles  Act  to  their  previous  persecuting  acts  of  the 
o^ndonian  series  and  almost  passed  also  an  Act  imposing 
passive  obedience  oath  universally  on  the  nation, 
imong  several  pieces  of  verse  that  have  been  attributed 
vague  tradition  or  conjecture  to  Milton,  though  never 
Dted  in  his  works,  not  one  has  any  such  appearance  of  being 
ribly  his,  or  a  mutilation  of  something  he  did  dictate,  as  a 
^ent  of  a  sonnet  supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  his  residence 
Chalfont.  It  was  first  printed  by  Birch,  in  his  Life  of 
ton  in  1788,  in  this  form  : — 

Fair  mirror  of  foul  times !  whose  fitigile  sheen 
Shall,  as  it  blazeth,  break;  while  Providence, 

1  EUwood's  Life,  237—248. 
5U  VI.  K  k 
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November,  had  then  found  "  few  people  yet  in  the  streets, 
r  shops  open."  On  the  18th  of  December  he  reports,  "  The 
wn  do  thicken  so  much  with  people  that  it  is  much  if  the 
igue  do  not  grow  again  upon  us ;''  and  there  had  been 
bsequent  alarms  of  the  kind  when  the  mortality  again  rose. 
it  for  the  week  ending  the  22nd  of  January  1665-6  Pepys 
uld  write,  "  Good  news,  beyond  all  expectation,  of  the  de- 
ease  of  the  Plague,  being  now  but  79  and  the  whole  but  272." 
nder  Jan.  31  he  writes,  "  I  find  many  about  the  city  that 
live  near  the  churchyards  solicitous  to  have  the  churchyards 
covered  with  lime,  and  I  think  it  is  needful;  and  ours, 
I  hope,  will  be  done."  The  next  day,  Feb.  1,  the  King 
ad  the  Duke  of  York  were  back  in  town.  From  that  time 
london,  we  may  assume,  was  itself  again, — safer,  indeed,  than 
inch  of  the  country  round,  inasmuch  as  the  Plague,  though 
^arly  extinct  in  Middlesex,  was  still  running  its  course  in 
ent  and  Essex.  Milton,  therefore,  we  may  calculate,  re- 
rned  to  his  London  house  in  February,  or  at  latest  in  March, 
5t  when  people  were  beginning  to  write  1666  instead  of 
>65.  If  Pepys  was  solicitous  about  having  the  churchyard 
taxi  his  place  of  worship  (St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street)  covered 
th  lime,  much  more  may  Milton  have  hesitated  about  again 
habiting  his  house  in  Artillery  Walk  before  every  possible 
ocess  of  cleansing  had  been  applied  to  the  field  near  by, 
bich  had  been  used  as  the  most  promiscuous  plague  cemetery 
>r  all  London.  The  city  authorities,  however,  were  already 
iert  on  that  subject.  Bunhill  Fields  were  no  longer  to  be 
sft  a  mere  open  piece  of  ground,  but  were  to  be  enclosed  with 
•  brick  wall  "  at  the  sole  charges  of  the  city  of  London,"  and 
onverted  permanently  into  what  Southey  calls  "  the  Campo 
Janto  of  the  Dissenters,"  i.e.  the  favourite  burying  ground 
henceforward  of  all  the  Nonconformist  sects  of  London. 
Visitors  who  go  to  Bunhill  Fields  burial  ground  now,  to  look 
',  the  monuments  and  tombstones  of  which  it  is  full,  and  to 
nger  before  those  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  John  Owen,  John 
imyan,  and  Daniel  Defoe,  may  remember  that  the  brick- 
lU  which  was  to  enclose  the  Bunhill  plague-pit  ground  for 
e  regular  purposes  of  such  a  cemetery  was  begun  just  about 

K  k  r; 
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the  time  when  Milton  and  his  family  came  back  to  their 
house  in  Artillery  Walk  from  Chalfont  St.  Giles  K 

Paradise  Lost  having  been  complete  in  the  antunm  of  1665'| 
one  might  have  expected  that  Milton^  on  his  retom  to  town, 
would  take  steps  for  its  publication  in  the  course  of  1666. 
Whether  he  did  take  such  steps  and  found  difficulties,  or 
whether  he  voluntarily  kept  the  manuscript  for  yet  further 
revision,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Nor,  in  feet,  have 
we  a  single  certain  glimpse  of  Milton's  occupations  between 
his  return  to  London  early  in  1666  and  the  month  of  Augnst 
in  that  year.  To  that  month  of  August  1666  belongs  the 
last  of  his  printed  Latin  Familiar  Epistles. 

The  reader  will  remember  Milton's  young  German  friend 
Peter  Heimbaeh,  who  had  been  one  of  his  admiring  visiters 
in  the  house  in  Petty  France,  whom  he  had  employed  in  Not. 
1656  to  inquire  about  the  sizes  and  the  prices  of  the  best 
atlases  in  Amsterdam  (Vol.  V.  pp.  279-281),  and  to  whom  he 
had  written  a  rather  discouraging  note  in  December  1657,  in 
reply  to  a  request  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
Heimbach's  appointment  to  be  secretary  to  Downing,  then 
going  as  ambassador  for  the  Protector  to  the  Hague  (Vol.  V. 
pp.  380-381).  Heimbach  had  since  then  returned  to  his 
native  part  of  Germany,  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  had  im- 
proved his  fortunes  there.  Since  April  1664,  he  had  held  the 
rank  of  state-councillor  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Duchy,  then  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  he  was  still  in  that  post  in  the  year  1666. 
He  had  never,  it  appears,  ceased  to  think  of  Milton,  and  now, 
after  a  long  interval,  he  was  moved  to  reopen  correspondence 
with  him,  in  a  Latin  letter,  which  may  be  translated  as 
follows  :— 


1  Ellwood's  Life,  247 ;  Pepys  of  dates ; 
Cunningham's  Lomlon,  Bunhill  Fields 
Burial  Ground. 

«  Ell woo<rs  words,  like  those  of  every 
other  Quaker  of  that  time,  are  to  be  ab- 
Bolutely  trusted.  But  there  is  corrobo- 
ration, though  of  a  vague  kind,  in 
Aubrey*8   information,  gathered   from 


Phillips,  that  Milton  finished  Pard^if 
Lost  "alwut  3  yeares  after  the  K'» 
restauration.*'  Tliis  might  mean  163 
or  1664 ;  but>  even  without  Ellwno«i's 
correction,  at  least  another  year  would 
have  to  be  added  to  bring  the  date  inV 
accord  with  independent  probability. 
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?o  HIS  John  Milton,  a  man  above  pbaise,  Petee  Heimbach. 

Had  there  been  earlier  assurance  among  us,  John  Milton,  man 
>f  the  highest  note  every  way,  that  you  were  still  in  the  congrega- 
ion  of  the  living,  I  should  also  have  sooner  reverted  in  thought 

0  London  to  testify  our  most  friendly  regards  for  you.  For  the 
iimoor  ran  that,  removed  from  our  trifling  affairs,  you  had  been 
■estored  to  your  native  heaven,  and  were  looking  down  upon  all 
»ur  concerns  from  an  eminence  above  the  earth.  As  there  is  no 
access  permitted  to  that  kingdom,  I  had  to  check  and  restrain  my 
)en,  heretofore  ready  enough  to  write  to  men  like  you.  And  truly 
.,  who  admired  in  you  not  so  much  your  individual  virtues  as  the 
narriage-union  of  diverse  virtues,  do  now,  while  I  discern  many 
hings  besides  in  you,  admire  especially  how  it  has  happened  that, 
>y  the  union  of  a  grave  dignity  (exhibited  in  a  face  worthy  of  the 
rearer)  with  the  calmest  politeness,  of  kindness  with  prudence,  of 
nety  with  policy,  of  policy  with  immense  erudition,  and,  I  will  add,  of 

1  generous  and  far  from  timid  spirit  (even  when  younger  minds  were 
lipping)  with  a  genuine  love  of  peace,  you  have  been  an  example 
>f  a  mixture  of  qualities  altogether  rare  and  beyond  the  allowance  of 
:he  age.  Hence  I  pray  God  that  all  things  may  again  turn  out  ac- 
M>rding  to  your  own  wish  and  purpose,  one  alone  excepted.  For, 
unple  in  years,  and  full  of  honours  (even  those  you  have  refused), 
fou  desire  nothing  more  now  than  the  reward  of  quiet  and  the 
crown  of  justice;  and  your  wish  seems  to  be  that  of  Simeon  of 
old,  'Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  But 
our  desire  is  far  contrary :  to  wit,  that  God  Almighty  may  suffer 
you  to  live  on  as  long  as  possible  in  activity  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  to  preside  among  us  there.  And  so  farewell,  most 
learned  Milton,  and  long  life  and  happiness  to  you  and  all  yours, 
with  best  salutations  from  us.  Dated  at  Cleves,  where  we  live  as 
Mmncillor  on  the  Electoral  territory,  this  8th  of  June  1666  of  the 
sonimon  Christian  era.  Again  farewell ;  and  continue  to  love  us 
IS  much  as  you  can,  and  gratify  us  as  soon  as  possible  with  one  of 
IToar  most  delightful  replies  ^ 

To  this  odd,  but  not  uninteresting,  letter  Milton  did  send 
i  reply.  It  was  partly  ironical,  as  follows,  and  is  worth, 
rfcudy : — 

To    THE   VEBY   DISTINGUISHED   PeTEE  HeIMBAGH,   CoUNCILLOE 

TO  THE  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Small  wonder  if,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  deaths  of  my  country- 

1  Translated  from  a  copy  communi-  The  Latin  in  that  copy  is  dreadful,  with 

ited  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Watts  of  false  case-constructions   and  a  syntax 

le  British  Museum  to  the  Appendix  to  defying  analvsis ;  but  the  meaning  is 

[itford's  Life  of  Milton  in  the  Picker-  unmistakeable,   and  I   have    tried   to 

\g  edition  of  his  Works  (I.  cxcvi-vii).  render  it  exactly. 
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meD,  in  a  year  of  such  heavy  pestilence,  you  believed,  as  700  write 
you  did,  on  the  &ith  of  some  special  rumour,  that  I  also  bad  been 
cut  off.     Such  a  rumour  among  your  people  is  not  displeasing,  if  it 
was  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  feict  that  they  were  anxiooB 
for  my  safety,  for  then  I  can  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  their  goodwill 
to  me.     But,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  who  had  provided  for  mj 
safety  in  a  country  retreat,  I  am  still  both  alive  and  well,  nor 
useless  yet,  I  hope,  for  any  duty  that  remains  to  be  performed  Ij 
me  in  this  life. — That  after  so  long  an  interval  I  should  have  come 
into  your  mind  is  very  agreeable ;  although,  from  your  exubenot 
expression  of  the  matter,  you  seem   to  afford  some   ground  for 
suspecting  that  you  have  rather  forgotten  me,  professing  as  yoa  do 
such   an  admiration  of  the   marriage-union   in  me   of  so  many 
different  virtues.     Truly,  I  should  dread  a  too  numerous  progeny 
from  so  many  forms  of  the  marriage-union  as  you  enumerate,  were 
it  not  an  established  truth  that  virtues  are  nourished  most  and 
flourish  most  in  straitened  and  hard  circumstances ;  albeit  I  may 
say  that  one  of  the  virtues  on  your  list  has  not  very  handBomdy 
requited  to  me  the  hospitable  reception  she  had.     For  what  joo 
call  policjf,  but  I  would  rather  have  you  call  hyaUy  to  onii  ^ewa^i 
— this  particular  lass,  after  inveigling  me  with  her  fair  name,  Iitf 
almost  expatriated  me,  so  to  speak.     The  chorus  of  the  rest,  how- 
ever, makes  a  very  fine  harmony.     One's  country  is  wherever  it  is 
well  with  one. — And  now  I  will  conclude,  after  first  begging  yoo, 
if  you  find  an^-thing  incorrectly  written  or  without  punctuation 
here,  to  impute  that  to  the  boy  who  has  taken  it  down  from  my 
dictation,  and   who  is  utterly   ignorant  of  Latin,  so  that  I  wtf 
forced,  while  dictating,  not  without  misery,  to  spell  out  the  letters 
of  the  words  one  by  one.     Meanwhile  I  am  glad  that  the  merits  of 
one  whom  I  knew  as  a  young  man  of  excellent  hope  have  raised 
him  to  so  honourable  a  place  in  his  Prince's  favour ;  and  I  desir« 
and  hope  all  prosperity  for  you  otherwise.     Farewell ! 

London,  Aug.  15,  1666^ 


^  Milton's  Epistolw  Famdiares,  No. 
31. — I  hardly  like  to  express  in  the  text 
a  fancy  that  has  oc(;urred  to  me  in 
translating  the  letter  an<l  studying  it  iu 
connexion  with  Heimbach's, — to  wit, 
that  Milton  may  not  merely  have  been 
ironically  rebuking  Heimbach  for  his 
adulation  and  silly  phraseology,  but 
may  also  have  been  suspicious  of  the 


possibility  of  some  trap  laid  for  ^ 
politically.    Certainly,  if  this  letter « 
Milton's  to  a  Councillor  of  the  ElecUt 
of  Brandenburg  had  been  intercepted 
by  the   English  Government,  it  is  » 
cleverly  worded  that  nothing  could  \ast 
been  made  of  it. — But  Heimbach  in»J 
have  been  as  honest  as  he  looks.    Kwl 
then,  however,  Milton,  knowing  UtUe  ot 
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When  this  letter  was  written  all  London  was  alive  with 
:he  last  successes  against  the  Dutch.  Not  only  had  there 
been  the  great  four  days'  battle  of  June  1—4  off  the  North 
Poreland,  in  which  Albemarle,  Rupert,  and  the  other  English 
admirals  had  managfed  to  win  what  they  could  call  a  victory 
over  Ruyter  and  De  Witt ;  not  only  had  there  been  another 
and  less  dubious  battle  on  the  26th  of  July ;  but  news  had 
reached  London  of  the  proceedings  of  Bear-Admiral  Holmes's 
detachment  on  the  Dutch  coasts^  on  August  8  and  9,  when 
a  vast  number  of  Dutch  merchantmen  were  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed, the  quiet  Dutch  island  of  Schelling  was  ruthlessly 
invaded  and  devastated,  and  the  chief  town  of  that  island 
lefl  in  a  blaze.  Less  than  a  month  after  that^  as  we  know^ 
or  exactly  eighteen  days  after  Milton's  letter  to  Heimbach, 
London  itself  was  in  a  blaze.  In  other  words,  the  Great 
Kre  of  London  (Sept.  2 — Sept.  6,  1666)  inserts  itself  into 
Milton's  biography  at  this  point.  -l\..c   ^ 

The  Fire  was  no  collateral  casualty  for  Milton,  but  an  actua 
and  tremendous  experience.     For  three  days  or  so  he  and  his 
household  were  among  the  huddled  myriads  on  the  edge  of  that 
roaring,  cracklings  conflagration,  which  was  reducing  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  city  to  ashes,  drawing  down  the  vast  bulk 
of  St.  Paul's  and  a  hundred  other  towers  and  steeples  from 
their  familiar  solidity  on  the  old  sky-line,  hurling  burning 
timbers  and  scorching  smoke  whichever  way  the  wind  blew, 
turning  the  sun  overhead  by  day  into  a  blood-coloured  ball, 
A&d  lighting  up  the  sky  at  night  over  four  counties  with  a  lurid 
glare  like  that  from  a  thousand  furnaces.     Helpless  on  the 
^g^  of  this  horror  and  commotion,  only  the  sounds  of  which 
<H)Qld  come  into  his  own  sensation,  while  the  sights  had  to 
^  reported  to  him,  the  blind  man  sat  for  three  days  and  three 
nights. — Not  till  the  third  or  fourth  day  could  it  be  known 
vhere,  in   any  direction,   the  conflagration   would   stop,   or 
whether  it  would  ever  stop.    Then  it  was  known  that  the  area 
of  the  fire  included  the  436  sciuare  acres  from  the  Tower  to 


nothing  of  Heimbach  for  the  last  nine      bach  see  Stem's  MUlon  und  Seine  Zeii, 
jeBn,  had  reason  to  be  cautious.— For      III.  184  and  note  to  that  page. 
goSM  farther  particulars  about  Heim- 
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Temple  Bar,  and  irom  the  riyer  to  Aldengate,  Cripplegst«; 
and  Moorgate,  and  that  what  remained  of  London  was  but 
the  irregular  fringe  of  built  ground   round   this  desolated 
space,  consisting  of  a  shred  of  the  east  side  of  the  old  dtjr 
within  the  walls^  and  of  the  suburbs  beyond  the  walls  to  the 
north.     Haying  been  stopped  on  the  north,  by  the  City  WsD 
and  Ditch,  exactly  at  the  three  gates  mentioned,  it  iad  spared 
the  two  suburbs  with  which  we  have  had  principally  to  assocute 
Milton.     It  had  spared   the  Aldersgate   Street  suburb,  in- 
cluding Aldersgate  Street  itself,  where  he  had  lived  from 
1640  to  1645,  the  Barbican,  where  he  had  lived  from  1645  to 
1647,  and  Jewin  Street,  where  he  had  lived  more  recently. 
It  had  spared,  and  only  just  spared,  the  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  immediately  outside  the  walls, — the  church  which 
had  been  Milton's  parish  church  in  his  Barbican  days,  Again 
his  parish  church  when  he  was  in  Jewin  Street,  and  which 
was  his  parish  church  still.     As  nearly  as  I  can  measure,  the 
fire  had  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Milton's  house  in 
Artillery  Walk,  leaving  so  much  of  a  belt  of  unbumt  streets 
and  lanes,  Chiswell  Street  and  Grub  Street  among  them,  to 
separate  him  from  the  part  of  the  ruins  that  lay  between 
Cripplegate  and  Moorgate. — Inside,  among  the  ruins,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  map  of  the  fire,  there  lay,  as  Milton  knew^, 
whatever   remained   distinguishable   or   indistinguishable  of 
what   had  formerly  been  his  native  Bread  Street,  with  the 
rest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  old  Cheapside.     His  house  in 
Bread  Street,  the   Spread  Eagle  of  his  birth  and  boyhood, 
"  which  was  all  the  real  estate  he  had  then  left,"  as  Wood 
expressly  tells  us,  was,  of  course,  totally  gone,  its  very  site 
hardly  to  be  identified ;  and,  as  there  could  be  no  more  visits 
of  admiring  foreigners  to  that  house  "to  see  the  chamber 
where   he   was   born,"    so    to   himself  there  was  to  be  the 
cessation  thenceforward  of  what  had  hitherto  been  no  un- 
important part  of  his  yearly  income.     It  is  to  be  remembered* 
therefore,  in  Milton's  biography,  that  he  was  not  merely  on 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Fire  among  the  myriads  of  witnesses 
for  three  days  and  nights,  but  was  also  one  of  the  sufferers 
by  it  in  property. 
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Je  know  with  what  alacrity  the  Londoners  set  themselves 
jpair  their  great  disaster.  Not  for  six  or  seven  years  was 
e  to  be  anything  like  a  completely  re-edified  city ;  but 
idy,  through  the  winter  of  1666-7, — the  Sixth  Session  of 
Cavalier  Parliament  (Sept.  21,  1666— Feb.  8,  1666-7) 
ng  thrown  the  necessary  legislative  energy  into  the 
ness  by  enacting  bills  for  the  relief  of  the  dishoused 
ens,  bills  for  rebuilding,  and  bills  for  a  judicature  to 
e  disputed  sites  and  claims, — the  operations  had  begun, 
it  has  to  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  they  had  then 
just  begun,  and  that  through  that  winter,  and  into  the 
i  spring  and  summer,  the  whole  heart  of  London  remained 
vast  chaos  of  ruins  and  rubbish-heaps,  with  workmen  and 
eyors  here  and  there  busy  among  them,  but  amid  which 
as  dangerous  for  any  others  to  walk.  "  This  day,"  says 
jrs,  under  date  June  16,  1666-7,  more  than  four  months 
r  the  fire,  "I  observe  still  in  many  places  the  smoking 
nains  of  the  late  fire :  the  ways  mighty  bad  and  dirty ; " 
again  on  the  26th  of  Pebniary,  "  I  did  within  these  six 
yrs  see  smoke  still  remaining  of  the  late  fire  in  the  City ; " 
yet  again,  as  late  as  the  16th  of  March,  "  It  is  observable 
it  within  these  eight  days  I  did  see  smoke  remaining, 
ning  out  of  some  cellars,  from  the  late  great  fire,  now 
ove  six  months  since."  After  that  the  smouldering  of 
al  remains  of  the  fire  anywhere  among  the  rubbish-heaps 
be  supposed  to  have  ceased;  but  the  rubbish-heaps 
Qselves  were  still  there,  with  charred  masses  of  wall 
rever  a  church  or  other  strong  stone  building  had  not 
e  fallen,  and  with  carts  and  men  moving  about  in  the 
ghtly  confusion.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  London 
n  Milton  began  the  printing  of  his  ParadUe  Lost. 
}  is  possible  that  the  first  step  necessary  in  those  days 
irds  the  publication  of  a  book  had  been  taken  by  Milton 
re  the  Rre.  This  was  the  transmission  of  the  complete 
uscript  to  the  appointed  official  licencer,  to  be  examined 
lim  and  approved  as  fit  to  be  printed.  The  Press  Act  of 
r  1662,  reviving  the  system  of  censorship  for  books  of  all 
Is  as  well  as  for  newspapers,  was  now  very  stringently  in 
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force.     By  that  Act,  as  we  know,  the  duty  of  licensing  books 
of  general  literature  had  been  assigned  to  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and   the  Bishop  of 
London ;  but  it  was  exceptional  for  any  of  those  dignitaries 
to  perforin  the  duty  in  person.     It  was  chiefly  performed  for 
them  by  a  staff  of  under-Iicencers,  paid  by  fees.    Roger 
L'Estrange,  one  of  the  censors  by  ro}  al  appointment  since 
1663,  was  still  peculiarly  busy  as  a  licencer  of  books  in  1666; 
but  five  or  six  others,  most  of  them  chaplains  for  the  time 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  employed  in  the  work 
and  had  a  share  in  the  perquisites.     Whether  an  author  could 
choose  his  own  licencer,  or  whether  manuscripts  had  to  be 
left  at  the  porter's  lodge  in   Lambeth  Palace,   or  at  some 
other  appointed  place,  thence  to  be  distributed  among  tbe 
members  of  the  licensing  staff  and  take  their  chance,  does  Bot 
appear  very  distinctly.     In  either  case,  the  manuscript  of 
Paradise  Lost  came    into  the    hands   of  the    Rev.  Thomas 
Tomkyns,  M.A.  of  Oxford,  then  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury   and    also  rector    of  St.  Mary 
Aldermary, — in  which  living  he  had  recently  succeeded  Dr. 
Robert  Gell,  that  old  acquaintance  of  Milton^  who,  as  we  ha?e 
seen  reason  to  believe,  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony 
for  Milton  and  Elizabeth  MinshuU,  not  long  ago,  in  St.  Mary 
Aldermary  church.     Tomkyns  was  not  more  than  eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  age ;  but  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon,  and  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
one   or   two  publications   in   a  zealous   Royalist  and   High 
Church  spirit.     One,  which  had  appeared  in  1660,  bore  the 
title  The  BebeFs  Plea  Examined:   or  Mr,  Baxter^ s  Jtidgmeni 
concerning  the  late  War ;   another,  which  appeared  in  1661, 
had  consisted  of  strictures  on  the  Covenant;    and  to  these 
was  soon  to  be  added  a  third,  equally  characteristic,  under 
the  title   of  The  Inconveniencies  of  Tolerafion,     "Liberty  of 
"conscience,"  says  Tomkyns  in  this  last,  "is  a  thing  which 
"  hath  often  made  a  very  great  noise  in  the  world,  and  is  at 
"the  first  view  a  thing  highly  plausible;   but,  although  it 
"  looks  hugely  pretty  in  the  notion,  yet  it  was  always  found 
"  strangely  unmanageable  whenever  it  came  to  be  handled  by 
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experience;  and  we  shall  continually  find  that  those  which 
"  cried  it  up  for  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world,  when 
''  themselves  stood  in  need  of  it,  as  soon  as  ever  they  came 
"into  power  would  never  endure  to  hear  of  it  any  longer." 
Tomkyns,  one  can  see,  was  no  fool ;  but,  with  such  opinions, 
now  that  he  had  his  turn  of  power,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  a 
very  propitious  examiner  of  books  from  suspected  quarters. 
Next  to  Roger  L'Estrange  he  was  perhaps  the  most  active 
licencer  in  1666,  and  he  had  a  number  of  books  then  in 
hand  \  With  Sheldon  beside  him,  and  perhaps  talking  with 
him  about  the  manuscripts,  he  was  likely  to  examine  Paradise 
Lost  with  more  than  usual  vigilance.  Accordingly,  the  tra- 
dition, through  Tcfland,  is  that  the  world  ''had  like  to  be 
"eternally  deprived  of  this  treasure  by  the  ignorance  or 
"malice  of  the  licencer;  who,  among  other  frivolous  ex- 
"  ceptions,  would  needs  suppress  the  whole  poem  for  imaginary 
"  treason  in  the  following  lines : — 

*As  when  the  Sun,  new-risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.'" 

One  would  think  that  Tomkyns  might  have  found  passages 
more  dangerous  to  Church  and  State  than  this  towards  the 
end  of  Book  I  (lines  594-599) ;  but,  whether  because  he  got 
tired  of  reading  beyond  that  Book,  or  because  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  reasoned  out  of  his  objections,  he  did  at  length 
^ve  his  imprimatur  to  the  whole  poem.  The  actual  press- 
manuscript  of  the  Mrst  Book  still  exists,  with  this  inscription 
on  the  inside  of  the  first  leaf  in  Tomkyns's  hand^  applicable 
not  only  to  that  First  Book,  but  to  all  the  rest.  '^  Imprimatur  : 
Tho.  Tomkyns,  B^.  in  Christo  Pairi  ac  Domino^  I>^.  Gilberto^ 
Divind  Providentid  Archiepiscopo  Cdnluariensi,  a  sacris  (low^s- 
ticisj**  i.e.  "Authorized  to  be  printed:  Thomas  Tomkyns, 


1  stationers'  Begisters  of  the  time ;       Inconveniermes  of  Tol'iration ;    New- 
IfTood's  Ath.  III.  104&-S  ',  Tomkyns's      court's  Bepertorium,  I.  436, 
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domestic  chaplain  to  the  Right  Bev.  Father  and  Lord  in 
Christ,  Gilbert,  by  divine  providence  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ^." 

With  Tomkyns's  authority  in   his  possession,  Bome  time 
early  in  1667,  Milton  was  free  to  negotiate  with  any  printer' 
or  publisher.     It  was  a  bad  time  commercially.     The  Great- 
Fire,  injurious  to  every  trade  in  London,  had  affected  tbe 
book-trade  in  particular.     "  The  loss  of  books,"  says  Baxter 
in  his  account  of  the  Fire  in  his  autobiography,  *'  was  an  ex- 
*'  ceeding  great  detriment  to  the  interests  of  piety  and  learning. 
"  Almost  all  the  booksellers  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  brought 
"  their  books  into  vaults  under  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  it 
'^  was  thought  almost  impossible  that  the  fire  should  come. 
"  Butj  the  church  itself  being  on  fire,  the  exceeding  weight 
**  of  the  stones  falling  down  did  break  into  the  vaults  and  let 
"  in  the  fire,  and  they  could  not  come  near  to  save  the  books. 
''  The  library  also  of  Sion  College  was  burnt,  and  most  of  tie 
"  libraries  of  ministers,  conformable  and  nonconfonnable,  in 
"  the  City,  with  the  libraries  of  many  Nonconformists  of  tlw 
"  country,  which  had  been  lately  brought  up  to  the  City.  I 
''  saw  the  half-burnt  leaves  of  books  near  my  dwelling  »t 
"  Acton,  six  miles  from  London  ;  but  others  found  them  near 
''  Windsor,  almost  twenty  miles  distant."     Pepys's  summary 
account  is  that  books  to  the  value  of  ^150,000  were  burnt  in 
and  round  St.  Paul's  and  "  all  the  great  booksellers  almost 
undone."     To  the  loss  of  their  stock  was  added  that  of  their 
premises.     Some  of  the   more   enterprising   of  them  found 
temporary  premises  outside  tbe  ring  of  the  ruins,  not  to  return 
to  their  former  quarters  for  several  years  ;  but  meanwhile  the 
London  book-trade  was  thrown  into  fewer  hands  ^. 

The  leading  London  publisher  at  that  time,  as  we  kn^w 
(ante,  pp.  403-405),  was  Henry  Herringman,  **at  the  sign  ^^ 
the  Blue  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  ExchangCj 

1  Toland's  Life  of  Milton  (edit.  1761),  or  was  recently,  in  the  pa««sefflion  » 

p.  121  ;  Si)tliehy  s  Riimbliiijrs  in  Eluci-  William  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Bayfoni>bary» 

datiou   ot  Milton  s    Autograph   (^ISiJl),  Herts. 

p.  HK'i  and  p.  100.  with  plate  there.  The  2  Baxter's  Life  (1696),  Part  lU.y-l^' 

orij^inal   manuscript  pre>i.vco])y  of  the  Pepys,  under  dates  Oct  5, 1666  and  Jit 

First  Book  of  Paradine  Loni,  mentioned  14,  1667-8. 
by  Newton  as  existing  in  1761,  is  now, 
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the  middle  of  the  Strand.  As  his  shop  had  fortunately 
ped  the  range  of  the  Great  Fire,  there  can  have   been 

of  interruption  to  his  business  than  to  that  of  most  of 
brethren.  It  would  not  have  been  surpising,  therefore,  if 
adise  Lost  had  been  published  by  Herringraan,  and  so  if 
ton  had  been  remembered  as  one  of  that  numerous  group 
he  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  who 
e  to  be  seen  tending,  habitually  or  occasionally,  to  Herring- 
I's  shop  in  the  afternoons. 

Whether  he  did  go  to  Herringman  only  Herringman  knows. 
J  actual  bargain  was  with  a  printer  and  publisher  in  a  far 
irior  way  of  business.  He  was  a  Samuel  Simmons,  ''  next 
r  to  the  Golden  Lion  in  Aldersgate  Street,"  probably 
on  or  nephew  of  the  Matthew  Simmons,  of  the  same 
lersgate  Street  premises,  who  had  published  Milton's  £uccr 
'orce  Tract  in  1644,  and  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates 
1649,  and  who,  probably  by  Milton's  means,  had  been  the 
cial  printer  for  the  Commonwealth  in  the  first  years  of 
[ton's  secretaryship,  and  had  in  that  capacity  published 
)  Milton's  Observations  on  Ormondes  Peace  with  the  Irish^ 
L  his  Eikonoklastes,  This  Matthew  Simmons  seems  to  have 
n  now  deady^for,  on  the  7th  of  March  1663-4,  a  Mary 
imons,  probably  his  widow,  is  found  registering  a  part  of 
•jPs  Commentary  on  Job,   the  previous  parts   of  which 

been  the  copyright  of  Matthew  Simmons.  The  Samuel 
imons  who  had  at  length  taken  up  the  family  business  in 

old  premises  was,  therefore,  new  in  the  business  when 
ton  went  to  him;  but  his  relationship  to  the  former 
imons,  and  the  nearness  of  his  premises  to  Artillery  Walk, 
r  have  been  recommendations. 

^he  following  is  the  agreement  between  Milton  and  Sim- 
us  in  the  matter  of  Paradise  Lost,  There  were,  of  course, 
>  copies  of  the  agreement ;  and  it  is  the  copy  signed  for 
Iton  by  proxy  and  kept  by  Simmons  that  has  been  pre- 
ved: — 

rhese  Presents,  made  the  27th  day  of  Aprill  1667,  Betweene 
b  Milton,  gent.,  of  thone  ptie,  and  Samuel  Symons,  Printer,  of 
ther  ptie,  Wittness  : — That  the  said  John  Milton,  in  considera- 
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tion  of  five  pounds  to  him  now  paid  by  the  said  Sam^.  Symons  md 
other  the  considerations  herein  mentioned,  hath   given,  granted, 
and  assigned,  and  by  these  pnts  doth  give,  gp^nt,  and  assigne,  onto 
the  said  SamU.  Symons,  his  executors  and  assignes,  All  that  Bodn, 
Copy,  or  Manuscript  of  a  Poem  intituled  Paradise  lost,  or  by  whatso- 
ever other  title  or  name  the  same  is  or  shalbe  called  or  distingaishfld, 
now  lately  Licensed  to  be  printed.  Together  with  the  full  benefitt, 
proffitt,  and  advantage  thereof,  or  w^.  shall  or  may  arise  thereby. 
And   the   said  John  Milton,   for  him,   his  ex",  and  ad^,  doth 
covenant  with  the  said  Sam^.  Symons,  his  ex",  and  aatP^.,  That  bee 
and  they  shall  at  all  t^mes  hereafter  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the 
same,  and  all   Impressions  thereof  accordingly,  without  the  leit 
or  hiuderance  of  him,  the  said  John  Milton,  his  ex",  or  ass^*.,  or 
any  pson  or  psons  by  his  or  their  consent  or  privitie,  And  that  ilie 
said  Jo.  Milton,  his  ex^^.  or  ad^,  or  any  other  by  his  or  their 
meanes  or  consent,  shall  not  print  or  cause  to  be  printed,  or  aelt 
dispose,  or  publish,  the  said  Booke  or  Manuscript,  or  any  other 
Booke  or  Manuscript  of  the  same  tenor  or  subject,  without  the 
consent  of  the  said  Sam^.  Symons,  his  ex",  and  aasP*.    In  ooo- 
sideracion  whereof,  the  said  Sam^^.  S3rmons,  for  him,  his  ez".  tul 
ad^.,  doth  covenant  with  the  said  John  Milton,  his  ex",  and  ufi^n 
well  and  truly  to  pay  unto  the  said  John  Milton,  his  ex",  and  i^t 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  of  lawful!  euglish  money  at  the  end  of  the 
first  ImprcBsion  which  the  said  Sam^l.  Symons,  his  ex",  or  9SiP*i 
shall  make  and  publish  of  the  said  Copy  or  Manuscript ;  Wliich  im- 
pression   shalbe  accounted  to  be  ended  when   thirteene  hundred 
Books  of  the  said  whole  Copy  or  Manuscript  imprinted  shalbe  «W- 
and  retaild  off  to  pticular  reading  Customers :  And  shall  also  I*y 
other  five  pounds  unto  the  said  Mr.  Milton,  or  his  ass"*.,  at  tii« 
end  of  the  second  Impression,  to  be  accounted  as  aforesaid,  And  fi^ 
pounds  more  at  the  end   of  the  third  Impression,  to  be  in  lik^ 
manner  accounted ;  And  that  the  said  three  first  Impressions  sbal* 
not  exceed  fifteene  hundred  Books  or  volumes  of  the  said  vhol^ 
Copy  or  Manuscript  a  peice  :  And  further.  That  he  the  said  SaDWfl 
Symons,  and  his  ex".,  ad«.,  and  ass"*.,  shalbe  ready  to  make  oiih 
before  a  Master  in  Chancery  concerning  his  or  their  knowledge  ftW 
beleife  of  or  concerning  the  truth  of  the  disposing  and  selling  ti* 
said  Books  by  Retail,  as  aforesaid,  whereby  the  said  Mr.  Milton  i» 
to  be  intitled  to  his  said  money  from  time  to  time,  upon  eveiy 
reasonable  request  in  that  behalfe,  or  in  default  thereof  shall  ptj 
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five  pounds  agreed  to  be  paid  upon  each  Inipreseion,  as  afore- 
if  the  same  were  due,  and  for  and  in  lieu  thereof. — ^In 
I  whereof  the  said  pties  have  to  this  writing  indented  inter- 
bly  sett  their  hands  and  seales,  the  day  and  yeare  first 
•itten. 


t^t 


(rn^ 


d  and  delivered  in  the 
resence  of  us, 

John  Fisher, 

Beniamin  Greene,  serv*.  to  Mr.  Milton '. 


triginal  of  this  famous  Agree- 
D  the  British  Museum,  having 
sented  to  that  collection  in 
^rauel  Rogers,  the  poet,  who 
lased  it  in  1831,  for  a  hundred 
from  Mr.  Pickering,  the  pub- 
t  had  come  down  m  the  pos- 
the  famous  publishing  family 
nsouH,  who  had  acquired  part 
r  of  Paradise  Lo$t  in  1683  and 
e  before  1691,  and  had  thus 
their  hands  this  evidence  of 
al  sale.  It  is  distinctly  men- 
Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Life  of 
I  1749,  as  being  then  in  the 
1  of  Jacob  Tonson,  tertiut,  to- 
th  the  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Ic  of  the  poem,  containing  Tom- 
iprimatur.    After  the  death  of 

0  Tonson  in  1767,  when  the 
ilishing  business  of  the  Tonson 
iased,  the  business  papers  of 
were  negligently  kept  in  the 
of  a  Bank  in  the  Strand,  of 
Dson  had  been  a  partner.  Some 

got  astray  in  the  hands  of 
10  appropriated  them  as  relics ; 
till  1824  is  the  contract  with 
again  heard  of.  It  was  then 
ssession  of  a  tailor  in  Clifford 
k>nd  Street,  who  said  it  had 
him,  with  other  papers,  by  a 
ho  had  been  in  arrears  with 
It  was  sold  by  this  tailor, 
other  paper*  (some  Tonson 
"elating  to  Dryden,  Addison, 
c),  for  £25,  to  Mr.  Septimus 
a  London  bookseller,  who  was 
iging  out  an  edition  of  Paradise 

1  illustratious  by  Martin.  Prow- 
the  papers  to  a  sale  by  auction 


on  the  28th  of  February,  1826,  when 
the  Simmons  and  Milton  contract  was 
bought,  by  itself,  by  Mr.  Pickering,  for 
£45  Zt.  Sold  afterwards  by  Mr,  Pick- 
ering for  £60  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  till  his  death  in  1830,  when  Mr. 
Pickering  re-acquired  it,  to  sell  it  again, 
in  the  following  year,  to  the  poet  Kogers. 
For    farther    details    see   Mr.    Leigh 

Sotheby's  Bamblings,  pp.  202—204. 

Notwithstanding  the  vague  history  of 
the  document  between  1767  and  1824, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  its 
genuineness.  It  is  the  actual  copy  of 
the  agreement  as  kept  by  Simmons. 
But  there  has  been  a  general  mistake 
as  to  the  signature.  Tne  poet  Rogers, 
who  was  proud  of  the  relic,  never 
doubted,  when  he  showed  it  to  his 
friends,  that  the  signature  was  Milton's 
own ;  most  of  those  who  now  look  at 
the  relic  in  the  British  Museum  never 
doubt  it.  Most  certainly,  however,  the 
signature  is  not  Milton's  own,  but  a 
signature  written  for  him  by  some  one 
else,  and  certified  by  the  touch  of  Mil- 
ton's finger  and  by  the  annexed  Milton 
family  seal  of  the  Spread  Eagle.  This 
might  have  occurred  to  any  one  on  re- 
flecting that  Milton  in  1667  had  been 
fifteen  years  totally  blind.  The  signa- 
ture in  the  contract  is  not  like  any 
signature  of  Milton's  before  his  blind- 
ness ;  and  how  unlike  it  in  to  the  only 
now  known  signature  of  Milton  after  his 
blindness  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  will  turn  back  to  p.  475.  The  pre- 
sent signature  cannot  even  have  been  by 
Mi  Iton's  pen  led  by  another  person.  The 
writing  is  too  neat  and  regular  for  that. 
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The  substance  of  this  bargain,  drawn  up  in  such  unusuaUj 
strict  legal  form,  was  that  Milton,  for  iive  pounds  paid  down, 
and  for  the  chance  of  three  future  payments  of  a  like  sum  of 
five  pounds,  had  parted  absolutely  and  for  ever  with  the  copy- 
right of  Paradise  Lost,     But  for  the  second  and  third  claosesi 
one  might  imagine  that  Milton  had  sold  only  the  three  fin* 
editions  of  the  book  for  the  £20  thus  part  paid  and  part  in 
prospect,  and  that  after  the  third  edition  the  copyright  wonid 
revert  to  himself  or  his  representatives.     As  the  copyright  of 
books  was  then  regai'ded  as  perpetual,  such  a  reversion  of  the 
book  to  the  author  after  a  certain  number  of  editions  might 
be  of  consequence.     Clearly,  however,  if  Milton  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  more  than  three  editions,  he  was  willing  to 
waive  any  interest  or  expectation  of  his  own  after  the  thiri 
Simmons  was  to  be  the  proprietor  of  the  book  for  ever ;  all 
impressions  of  it,  to  the  end  of  time  were  to  be  by  him,  his 
representatives  and  assigns,  and  none  others ;   and  for  ibis 
absolute  possession  he  had  settled  the  purchase  money  in  soeh 
a  way  that,  if  the  book  were  a  failure,  he  could  hardly  lose 
a  farthing  in  addition  to  his  costs  in  printing  and  tbei^ 
paid  down.     To  allow  a  margin,  perhaps,  for  g^ft-cq)ies,  the 
first  edition  as  printed  off  might  actually  consist  of  1500,  but 
in  the  account  with  Milton  1300  copies  were  to  constitute  aa 
edition.     After  a  retail  sale  of  1300  copies  Milton  was  to  be 
entitled  to  another  £b  ;  if  1300  copies  more  should  go  off  in 
a  second  edition,  a  third  £5  would  be  due ;   a  fourth  d^ 
would  follow  after  the  sale  of  a  third  edition  of  1300 ;  after 
that  nothing.     According  to  the  present  value  of  money  it 
was  as  if  Milton  had  received  j€l7  lOs,  down,  and  had  to 
exi)ect  at  the  utmost  three  more  sums  of  that  amount,  making 
^£"70  in  all  for  his  Paradise  Lost    That  was  on  the  supposition 
of  a  sale  of  3900,  or  say  a  circulation  of  4600  copies.     Beyond 
that  Milton's  thoughts  did  not  range. 

From  April,  through  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1667, 
we  are  to  conceive  the  proof-sheets  passing  between  Simmons's 
printing  premises  at  the  Golden  Lion  in  Aldersgate  Street 
and  Milton^s  house  in  Artillery  Walk,  and  most  careful  re- 
visions of  them  by  some  scholarly  person  or  persons  assisting 
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ililton,  and  also  by  Milton  himself,  so  far  as  his  sensitive 
ar  could  detect  mispunctuations  or  other  errors  in  the  suc- 
essive  pages  as  they  were  read  to  him  aloud.  But  through 
vbat  a  new  turmoil  in  London,  round  the  ruins  and  rubbish- 
leaps,  was  this  quiet  process  between  author  and  printer 
arried  on  !  The  public  debt  by  this  time  so  enormous^  and 
he  paralysis  of  trade  by  the  Great  Fire  so  complete,  that  the 
ailors  and  all  in  the  employment  of  Government  were  in 
Qutiny  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  the  whole  population  excited 
knd  turbulent,  with  outcries  growing  ever  louder  against  Cla- 
endon  and  the  Court  1  Negotiations,  therefore,  reluctantly 
)egun  by  Charles  for  a  peace  with  the  Dutch  ;  these  negotia- 
ions  in  progress,  and  all  the  larger  vessels  of  war  in  the 
fhames  and  Medway  laid  up  in  dock,  and  the  works  of  forti- 
ication  that  had  been  going  on  down  the  river  stopped,  and 
;he  river-banks  crowded  with  the  mutinous  sailors,  and  dock- 
abourers,  and  their  wives, — when  lo,  from  the  10th  to  the 
L4th  of  June,  that  disgrace  which  marked  England's  lowest 
)oint  of  degradation  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and 
^hich  brought  back  to  the  lips  of  the  Londoners  the  name  of 
iieir  unforgotten,  and  now  sorely  regretted,  Oliver !  Ruyter's 
Dutch  fleet  off  the  Nore,  come  to  revenge  Holmes's  outrage 
m  the  Isle  of  Schelling ;  Ruyter's  Dutch  fleet  up  the  river, 
>reaking  booms  and  obstructions,  cannonading  forts,  cap- 
:uring  and  burning  at  will  the  best  ships  of  the  English 
lavy ;  London  blockaded,  and  uncertain  whether  the  Dutch 
urould  not  be  in  wliat  remained  of  her  streets  for  sack  and 
)illage,  below  the  Tower  or  around  Whitehall  itself;  the 
2oxiTt  in  a  panic  ;  the  drums  beating  in  the  streets  to  call 
he  citizens  to  arms ;  the  citizens  packing  their  goods  for 
»cape  into  the  country;  the  country  itself  astir  for  miles 
ind  miles,  as  far  as  there  was  the  sound  of  the  Dutch 
cannon !  During  those  Ave  dreadful  days  of  June  1667 
Simmons  in  Aldersgate  Street,  then  about  half  through  the 
)rinting  of  Paradise  Lost,  must  have  had  to  interrupt  the 
fork*  But  on  the  14th  of  June  the  Dutch  were  gone, 
owing  the  Royal  Charles  in  flames  afber  them,  and  having 
therwise  had  revenge  enough;   and,  though  the  execration 

VOL.  VI.  L  1 
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against  the  Court  and  Clarendon  was  all  the  fiercer,  and 
Clarendon's  great  new  house  in  Piccadillj  was  attacked  by 
the  mob,  the  panic  had  passed  away.  On  the  2l8t  of  Jul/ 
peace  with  the  Dutch  was  concluded  at  Breda ;  and  on  the 
29th  the  King,  meeting  the  two  Houses,  who  had  been 
summoned  in  the  panic  for  an  extraordinary  session,  informed 
them  that^  as  the  necessity  for  such  a  session  was  over,  he 
would  not  require  their  attendance  till  the  day  in  October 
to  which  they  stood  formally  prorogued.  The  printing  of 
ParadUe  Lost  was  then  nearly  complete ;  and  our  next  notice 
of  it  is  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  under  date  Aug.  20,  when 
it  was  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  to  appear. 

In  the  seven  months  of  the  year  1667  preceding  that  of  the 
publication  of  Paradise  Lost^  there  had  been  forty-two  registra- 
tions in  the  books  of  the  London  Stationers'  Company.  Among 
them   I   note   the    following :  —  Dryden's    Annus  MiraUSii 
licensed  by  L'Estrange,  and  published  by  Herringman  (Jan. 
21,  1666-7)  ;  T/ie  Seasons  of  the  Christian  Beli^on,  by  Richard 
Baxter,  licensed  by   Mr.  Thomas  Cook,   and   published  bf 
Mr.  Eyton  (March  12) ;    a  Translation  of  the  Frisians  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Quevedo,  licensed  by  L'Estrange,  and  published 
by  Herringman  (March  26,  1667);  The  Princes,  or  the  Bedl 
of  Hi  chard  the  Thirds  a  Tragedy^  licensed  by  L'Estrange,  and 
published  by  Thomas  Dring  (June  1) ;    the  second  part  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor^s  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  licensed  by 
Tomkyns,  and  published  by  Royston  (June  29)  ;  Sprat's  5"- 
tory  of  the  Institution,  Design,  and  Progress  of  the  Royal  Soddj 
of  London  for  the   advancement  of  Experimental  Ph%los(i^h 
licensed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Morrice,  and  published  by  John 
Marty n  and  James  Allestree  (July  25) ;   and  Memoirs  ofi^^ 
Lives,  Actions,  Sufferings,  and  Death,  of  those  nolle,  revered  a^^ 
cancel  lent  personages,  that  died  or  suffered  hy  sequestration,  deci- 
mation, or  otherwise,  for  the  Protestant  Peligion,  and  the  gH(A 
principle  thereof  Allegiance  to  their  Sovereign,  in  the  late  icart 
from  the  year  1627  to  1660,  the  author  being  David  Lloyd, 
the  licenccr  Tomkyns,  and  the  publisher  Samuel  Speede  (Julv 
27).     The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  registrations 
for  August  1667,  the  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company  being 
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hen  Mr.  Humphrey  Robinson,  and  the  two  Wardens  being 
tf r.  Evan  Tyler  and  Mr.  Richard  Royston : — 

Aug.  7  : — Herringman  registers,  under  licence  from  L'Estrange, 
three  new  plays:  viz.  T/ie  Uaurjyery  a  tragedy,  Tke  Change  of 
7rowns,  a  play,  and  T/ie  London  Gentleman^  a  comedy ;  all  three 
nritten  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard,  Esq." 

Scune  day: — Herringman  registers,  also  under  licence  from 
If'Estrange,  Muatapha,  a  tragedy  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery. 

Same  day : — Herringman  registers,  also  under  licence  from 
Li'Estrange,  ^^  An  Eaaay  of  Dramatick  Poesie,  &c.,  The  Wild 
Tallanty  a  comedy,  and  Tlie  Maiden  Qiteen,  a  comedy,  by  John 
Dryden,  Esq." 

Aug.  12 : — Ralph  Needbam  registers,  under  licence  from  Mr. 
John  Hall,  ^' Diequisitio  anatomica  de  formato  foetu^  autore 
GuaUero  Needham** 

Aug.  19 : — Herringman   registers   his  acquisition,  by  purchase 

from  Anne  Moseley,  of  the  copyrights  of  the  following  books,  which 

hsd  belonged  to  her  late  husband,  Humphrey  Moseley : — Cowley's 

JiUceUanieSj   his   Mistress  or  Love   Verses,  his  Pinda/riqtLe  OdeSy 

and  his  Davideis;  Donne's  Poems,  Songs,  Sonnets,  and  Elegies  \ 

Davenant's    Love   and    Uonwwr    (one-half),    Unfortunate   Lovers, 

Albovine,    Just   Italian,    Cruel  Brotlier,    Madagascar  with    other 

Poems,  and    the   masques   called   Luminalia,  Salmanda,    Thelia, 

Temple  of  Love,  and  Britannia  Triumphans ;  Carew's  Poems,  with 

a  masque  of  his ;  CrashaVs  Steps  to  the  Temple ;  Ben  Jonson'a 

Works,  Vol.  lU,  containing  fifteen  masques,  Horaces  Art  of  Poetry 

»*  English,  English  Grammar,  Timber  and  Discoveries,   Under- 

fooods,  The  Magnetic  Lady,  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  The  Sad  Shepherd, 

The  DevU  ia  an  Ass,  T/te  Widow ;  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  transla- 

"Wi  of  11  Pastor  Fido,  with  annexed  poems ;  Sir  John  Suckling's 

^oems.  Letters  and  Plays,  and  Remains ;  Denhara*s  Cooper's  Hill, 

We  Sophy,  and  Translation  of  the  Seco'nd  Aeneid.     These,  being 

^  copyrights,  did  not  need  fresh  licence. 

Aug.  20,  1667 : — "  Mr.  Sam.  Symons  entered  for  his  copie,  under 

the  handd  of  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkyns  and  Mr.  Warden  Royston,  a 

booke  or  copie  intituled  Paradise  lost,  a  Poem  in  Tenne  Booker, 

'  by  J.  M."     The  association  of  the  name  of  one  of  the  wardens  in 

^  rogistration  with  that  of  the  official  licencer  is  not  peculiar  to 

^  entiy,  but  occurs  in  nearly  all.     One  notes  it  as  curious,  how- 

^^,  that  the  attesting  warden  in  this  case  should  have  been  the 

^^Mmch  Royalist  Royston,  the  publisher  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  and 

tito  other  works  of  Charles  I. 

Same  day : — Thomas  Rooke  registers,  under  licence  from  Thomas 
Cook,  Decimal  Aritlimetick,  or  a  Plainer  and  [ware]  Familiar 
Teaching  the  said  Art  tlian  has  hitJierto  been  published :  Also 
TaUeB  if  Interest  upon  Interest,  the  Value  of  all  Sorts  of  Purcluises 
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ai  any  rate  of  tnlereat  from  five  to  tvreht  /Mr  enU.,  Ae.    BfJtt 
Hod^r,  f^ehoolmaeter,  late  of  LoAbwy,  now  at  Bov. 

Ang.  30: — Mni.  Aoue  Maxwell  regieterB,   onder  Geenn  te 
L'Eatrange,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother  Skipton. 

Although  only  Milton's  initials  are  given  in  the  v 
lion,  the  book  itself  appeared  with  M3toQ*B  name  in  U 
on  the  title-page  thna: — "ParadUe  lott,  \  A  |  Poem  \  w^ 
in  I  Ten  Booht  \  Bgfo&n  Milton.  |  Ueenaed  and  Snired  tt 
ing  I  to  Order.  \  London  \  Printed,  and  are  to  he  told  if  Ad 
Parker  \  umkr  Creed  Ckureh,  neer  AldyaU  ;  And  by  |  U» 
Boulter  at  the  Turh  Bead  in  Bi*iop»gtUe'Hreet ;  |  AMi  t 
thiol  Walker,  under  St.  Duniton*  Church  |  in  FUd.^m 
1667."  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  in  this  title-pagf  ^ 
printer  SimmonB  doee  not  give  his  own  name,  bat  '^ 
the  names  of  three  booksellers  whom  he  had  employed  to  iq 
the  hook.  The  ahopa  of  these  three  bookBellera  \ 
course,  in  the  iiQhurat  fringes  of  the  City,  two  at  the  erf 
end,  and  one  at  the  west  end,  nearer  Westminster  and  tl» 
fashionable  world.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  note  tM 
Simmons  cannot  have  at  once  distributed  the  whole  impw* 
aion  he  hail  printed  among  the  three  booksellers,  Puis 
Bonlter,  and  AValker,  but  only  a  certain  number  o 
copies  for  the  first  supply  of  the  market,  keeping  the  rest  i 
sheets  on  his  own  premises  in  Aldersgatc  Street. 

Copies  (if  the  book  may  have  been  out  in  London  intt 
last  week  of  August  1667,  The  selling  price  i 
copy;  which  is  as  if  a  similar  book  now  were  to  cost  10*  ■ 
The  volume  was  of  small  quarto  size,  and  of  rather  hanJoD 
appearance,  with  good  yellowish  paper,  and  good  legible  tlP 
It  consisted  of  342  pages ;  but  this  conid  not  be  aecoiti 
from  immediate  inspection,  inasmuch  as  the  pages  wen  S 
numbered,  the  heading  in  every  page  giving  only  the  nnu 
title  of  the  poem,  with  the  number  of  the  Book.  To  u 
up  for  this  deficiency,  the  lines  in  each  Book  were  uBmb 
in  tens  oti  the  outer  margin  of  each  page,  ao  that  r 
to  any  pa>u<age  might  be  easy.  Once  or  tivice,  iu  somi 
at  least,  there  is  a  miscounting  of  the  lines.  As  the  n 
ings  on  the  outer  margins  are  contaiiied  between  tm  } 
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idicular  Hues,  as  the  headings  are  within  two  Bimilar 
allole,  and  as  there  are  single  lines  along  the  inner  margin 
1  at  the  foot,  each  page  of  the  text  has  the  look  of  heing 
losed  neatly  in  a  frame.  The  general  look  of  neatness 
8  given  to  the  pages  is  not  belied  on  closer  examination 
;he  text.  The  spelling  is,  of  course,  the  customary  one  of 
Iton's  day,  with  some  recurring  peculiarities  that  must 
e  been  regulated  by  himeelf,  but  in  the  main  exhibiting 
t  instability  or  want  of  uniformity,  that  alternation  at  will 
ween  two  spellings  of  the  same  word,  or  variation  at  will 
3ng  three  or  four  different  spellings  of  the  same  word, 
ich  characterizes  all  books  of  the  time  Nor  is  the  point- 
'  on  any  strictly  logical  principle,  or  uniformly  on  any 
nciple  of  any  kind ;  it  is,  as  most  pointing  is  to  this  day, 
lere  empirical  compromise,  for  the  reader's  convenience, 
ween  pause-marking  and  clause -marking.  Altogether, 
vevtr,  the  book  had  been  printed  with  wonderful  accuracy, 

0  not  know  that  any  other  book  of  Milton's  was  put  forth 
his  lifetime  so  accurately  printed  and  in  such  pleasant  form, 
e  peculiarity  of  the  form  was  that  the  book  contained  no 
iface  or  other  preliminary  matter  whatever.  You  passed  from 
i  title-page  at  once  to  the  text  of  the  Poem. 

Not  only  b  it  memorable  that  Paradhe  Lost  appeared  in 
ndon  when  the  heart  of  the  City  was  one  great  space  of 
rdly  touched  ruins  after  the  Fire,  and  that  it  had  been 
inted  while  the  Londoners  were  in  their  first  phrenzy  of 
ft  and  shame  on  aecouut  of  the  national  disgrace  inflicted 

the  Dutch  outrages  and  triumphs  on  tfae  Thames  and 
edway :  the  very  week  of  the  announcement  of  the  book 
marked  most  exactly  by  another  coincidence.  It  was  the 
lek  of  Clarendon's  fall.  On  Monday,  the  20th  of  August, 
wn  Simmons  was  registering  the  book.  Clarendon,  then  in 
mming  for  his  wife,  whom  he  had  buried  three  days  before 

Westminster  Abbey,  could  still  hope  that  the  support 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Vork  would  carry  him  through 

1  crisis  of  his  unpopularity.  Only  a  day  or  two  after  that, 
revet,  there  came  to  him  in  Piccadilly  the  stunning  mes< 
e  from   the   King  that   he  must  resign   the  seals;    on 
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Monday  the  26th  there  was  that  interview  between  him  and 

0 

the  King  when,  to  cut  short  his  passionate  remonstrances, 

k  V'     the  King  at  last  rose  in  gloom,  dismissing  him  through  the 

private  garden,  to  be  gazed  at  by  Lady  Castlemaine ;  uid  it 

was  on  Friday   the  30th,  while  he  still  proudly  or  madly 

hesitated^  that  there  came  the  peremptory  warrant,  through 

Secretary  Morrice,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  seals. 

The    first  copies  of  Paradise  Lost^  from  Parker's  shop  or 

Boulter's  in  the  east  end,  or  from  Walker's  in  the  west  end, 

<^       may  then  have  been  in  the  hands  of  readers  here  and  there  io 

\        the  streets,  turning  over  the  leaves  as  they  went  alonp;  and 

the  poem  was  gradually  to  find  its  way  about,  and  make  its 

v:         first  impression^  during  those  next  three  months  of  the  year 

1667  which  were  the  time  of  Clarendon's  desperate  lingeiing 

in  London,  till  the  danger  of  capital  impeachment  by  the 

Parliament,  after  their  meeting  in  October  for  their  Seventh 

Session,  drove  him  into  his  perpetual  banishment. 

PARADISE  LOST. 

The  other  day,  tired  with  excess  of  readings  in  the  English 
Literature  of  the  Restoration,  I  took  up  again,  by  a  kind  of 
instinct,  Dante's  Divina  Co7nmedia,  in  Gary's  translation.  I 
read  no  farther  than  to  where  Dante,  astray  in  the  gloomy 
wood,  is  met  by  Virgil,  who  offers  to  be  his  guide  through 
two  of  the  regions  of  the  eternal  world,  explaining  that  he 
has  been  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Beatrice,  and  promising 
that  Beatrice  herself  will  be  his  guide  intb  the  realms  of  the 
highest.  At  that  point,  remembering  what  a  succession  of 
things  and  visions  was  to  follow,  first  in  the  Inferno,  then  in 
the  Purgatorio,  and  then  in  the  Paradise,  I  had  suddenly  to 
stop,  overcome  by  the  thrill  already  as  I  held  the  book  in  my 
hand,  and  exclaiming  once  and  again,  "  Mercy  of  heaven  1 
this  is  a  book,  here  is  literature."  Hardly  otherwise  can 
a  reader  have  been  impressed  who  took  up  Paradise  Lo^f 
on  its  first  appearance  and  compared  it  with  the  printed  pro- 
ductions into  the  midst  of  which  it  had  come. 

The  comparison  of  Paradise  Lost  with  the  Divina  Commedia 
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obvious  now  than  it  could  be  then.  In  the  one  poem 
lie  other  we  have  the  personal  philosopliy  of  a  great 
ch  exercised  man,  set  forth  in  the  form  which  i^)oetry 
,  and  which  alone  constitutes  poetry,  i.  e.  in  the  form 
%\  or  visual  phantasy.  Moreover,  in  the  actual  plans 
itents  of  the  two  poems  there  are  resemblances  or 
►ndences.  Both  are  cosmological  visions,  including 
ind  ongoings  beyond  the  known  universe,  but  exhibited 
astingly  in  connexion  with  that  universe,  and  inter- 
l  with  the  actions  of  mankind.  Under  this  general 
ty,  however,  there  is  a  specific  difference.  It  may  be 
in  terms  of  the  common  and  still  useful  distinction 
1  the  subjective  mood  or  genius  and  the  objective 
r  genius  in  poetry. 
Dante,    preeminently   a   subjective    poet,   the    vast 

I  puq)Ose  j)receded  and  caused  the  cosmological  vision, 
d  and  heart  were  full  of  a  history  of  men  and  things 
h,  this  history  composed  largely  of  personages  and 
ions  belonging  to  the  Italy  of  his  own  time,  or  of 
ately  past,  but  ranging  a  little  over  the  rest  of 
il  Europe  for  select  figures  and  instances,  and  with  a 
•  path  back  through  Roman  and  Greek  antiquity  to 
brews  and  the  primeval  piitriarchs.  He  had  formed 
iry  of  this  history,  concluded  what  had  been  good  and 
ad  been  evil  in  it,  who  were  the  scoundrels  and  who 
)es  or  the  more  or  less  meritorious.     He  had  his  ideal 

what  might  still  be  accomplished  in  the  moral  and 
system  of  Italy,  and  in  the  system  of  the  world  as 
ed  and  regulated  from  that  centre.  When,  accord- 
le  had  resolved  to  express  all  that  was  thus  in  his 
lis  ethics,  his  politics,  his  notions  of  empire,  his 
its  of  those  he  had  known,  his  hatreds  and  his  sorrows, 

II  rations  and  his  hopes,  in  a  poem  that  should  be 
ely  symbolic  of  such  a  mental  medley,  he  had  but  to 

the  poetic  musing,  let  the  musing  protract  it^ijelf,  and 
:he  visions  as  they  then  infallibly  came.  It  was  in 
•ty-fifth  year,  as  he  tells  us,  while  he  was  still  in 
?,  that  his  dream  of  the  three  worlds  began,  and  it 
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followed  him,  haunted  him,  grew  upon  him,  in  his  sabseqnent 
years  of  exile,  wanderings,  and  penury,  till  it  was  optically 
complete,  and  nothing  remained  that  had  not  been  pat  into 
it  somehow.     He  had  actually  seen  the  three  worlds  in  boC" 
cession,  circle  after  circle  of  each,  and  conversed  with  their 
inhabitants ;  and  what  he  had  thus  seen,  the  glorious  and  the 
grotesque  together,  was  to  be  regfarded  as  nothing  arbitrary 
or  determined  by  will  merely,  but  as,  by  strict  poetic  law,  the 
translation  of  his  entire  mind  and  life  into  the  one  visnal 
phantasmagory  that  was  fully  and  exactly  equivalent    In 
order,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  known  in  future  times  how 
Dante   had   thought   and   felt  on   all  subjects,  human  and 
divine,  while  he  was   alive,   he   would   report   this  strange 
vision  of  his  Hell,  his  Purgatory,  and  his  Paradise,  to  their 
last  particulars,  in  studied  song,  and  burn  it  into  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Italians  for  ever. 

**  Se  m^i  continga  che  '1  poema  sacrp 
Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  e  terra, 
SI  che  m'  ha  fatto  per  piu  anni  macro, 

Yinca  la  crudeltk  che  fuor  mi  serra 
Del  belle  ovile  oy'  io  domiii  agnello 
Nimico  a'  lupi  che  li  daniio  gucri-a, 

Cou  altra  voce  omai,  con  altro  vello, 
llitornero  poeta." 

In   the   case   of  Milton  the  process   was,  in  some  sense, 
reversed.     He  had  chosen  a  subject,  and  whatever  of  his  own 
mind  and  philosophy  he  could  insert  into  his  poem  had  to 
come  in  the  course  of  his  treatment  of  this  subject  as  already 
chosen.     Nor  was  Milton   diflerent  in  this  from  his  former 
self.     Though  the  subjective  genius  of  a  great  personality 
was  as  conspicuous  in  his  life  as  in  Dante's,  though  he  had 
striven   and   suffered    in   the   actual   afiairs   of  his  time  as 
vehemently  as  Dante  had  in  the  affairs  of  his,  though  he  too 
had  been  an  opinionist  and  idealist  in  ethics  and  politics,  a 
man  of  hatreds  and  antipathies,  a  controversialist  all  but  in- 
cessantly, one  observes  generally  in  his  poems  from  the  first 
less  of  the  subjective  element  than  in  Dante's,  and  more  of 
the   habit   of  the    objective  artist.     In   his    earlier    poems, 
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MiltoDic  tltoagh  they  all  are,  full  of  his  own  peculiar 
character  and  of  no  other,  what  one  generally  eces  is  a  theme 
or  incident  externally  given,  and  accepted  and  treated  artisti- 
cally on  its  own  account,  the  Miltonism  inevitable  indeed, 
but  infused  or  superinduced.  Even  in  his  Comas  this  is 
apparent.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  myth  or  story  of  that 
maEque  was  an  invention  of  Milton's  own  in  the  interest  of  that 
priuciple  of  the  invincibility  of  virtue  which  he  meant  the 
masque  to  inculcate,  then  the  claim  of  the  poem  to  he  classed 
as  one  of  the  subjective  kind  would  be  considerably  enhanced ; 
nor  on  any  other  supposition,  providing  an  independent  origin 
for  the  myth,  can  the  strongly  subjective  character  of  the 
poem  be  denied.  Milton  is  there  the  young  Plato  of  Horton, 
making  his  masque  fur  Ludlow  Castle  enforce  a  spiritual 
lesson  and  subserve  an  idea  that  had  taken  possession  of  his 
own  mind.  But  what  fidelity  at  the  same  time  to  the  story 
itself,  what  pure  love  of  the  objective  phantasy  for  its  own 
sake,  what  artistic  tact  for  the  capability  of  beautiful  ad- 
dition, valuable  for  poetic  reasons  only,  in  every  turn  and 
circumstance  of  the  sylvan  vision  I  And  so  when,  in  Iiis  later 
age,  he  formally  resumed  his  "  singing -robes,"  after  so  long 
and  stormy  an  interval,  the  same  general  poetic  method  is 
still  visible,  the  same  essential  priority  of  the  objective  con- 
ception to  the  subjective  infusion.  Paradise  Lo»t,  at  all 
events,  is  primarily  a  poem  of  the  objective  order.  As  long 
ago  as  1640  or  1641,  when  he  set  down  on  paper  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  subjects  miscellaneously  for  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  the  selection  of  that  one,  or  those  two  or  t^ree, 
that  should  seem  frttest  eventually,  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  had  fascinated  him  most,  captivated  him  most,  of  all  the 
hundred.  It  was  to  this  subject,  accordingly,  that  he  had  1 
returned  in  his  fiftieth  year,  when  tbe  competition  of  the  j 
re«t  had  faded ;  and  the  great  epic  which  he  had  now  given  ' 
to  the  world  in  his  fifty-ninth  year  was  simply  that  old 
Biblical  story  of  the  bcgiunings  of  humanity  on  our  earth, 
as  hia  imagination  had  dared  at  laat  to  shape  it  out  poetically 
and  perfectly,  with  the  Bible  for  his  main  authority  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  for  his  guide,     Aa  Dante's  conception  of  the  ■ 
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three  worlds  in  connexion  with  ours  had  been  left  burnt  for 
ever  into  the  imaginations  of  his  countrymen,  so  was  this 
Miltonic  conception  of  the  beginnings  of  human  history  to 
be  impressed  with  luminous  distinctness  for  ever  on  the 
imaginations  of  all  who  should  read  or  speak  English.  The 
difference  is  that  the  visual  phantasy  bequeathed  by  Dante 
was  mainly  a  congeries  of  intense  and  intricate  symbolisms 
of  his  own  personality,  whereas  that  offered  by  Milton  was 

(mainly  a  sublime  version  of  an  independent  objective  tra- 
dition. 

Be  the  genius  of  a  poet,  however,  as  resolutely  objective  as 
it  may,  the  personality  has  nevertheless  already  asserted  itself 
in  this  very  matter  of  his  choice  of  a  subject.     An  arti^  left 
free  to  choose  his  subjects  will  be  drawn  to  those  with  which 
he  is  in  affinity  constitutionally  or  by  education,  those  into 
which  he  feels  he  can  put  most  of  himself.   The  subject  chosen 
by  a  poet  is  thus  a  kind  of  declaration  or  allegory  of  his  own 
mind  and  intentions.     Why  had  Milton  been  so  fascinated  by 
the  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  ?    Why  had  he  abandoned  all  the 
other  subjects  that  had  once  attracted  him,  and  fixed  at  Lust 
conclusively  on  this  as  the  subject  for  his  great  epic?    It  was '. 
because  he  felt  that  this  subject  would  enable  him  to  throw 
into  the  ci)ic  form  the  larg-est   ])ossible  amount  of  his  own 
philosoph}'  of  Man  and  History.   True,  the  title  he  had  given 
to  the  subject  when  it  first  seized  him,  Paradise  Lost  or  Adapt 
Unparad'ised^   did    not    necessarily    suggest   very    much.     It 
suggested,  indeed,  the  infant  earth,  with  two  human  beings 
upon  it,  and  the  garden  of  loveliness  in  which  they  moved, 
and  the  forbidden  tree  in   the  midst,  and  the  story  of  the 
temptation,    fall,   and    expulsion,  as   told  in  the  first  three 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.     Adequately  treated,  there 
might  be  a  rich  and  beautiful  poem  out  of  the  subject  within 
those   limits.      But,    from   the   first    moment   when  Milton 
meditated  the  subject,  it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  remain  within  those  limits,   and   more  and  more,  as  he 
thought  of  the  subject,  those  limits  had  been  discarded.     In 
his  first  drafts  of  the  subject  for  an  intended  tragedy  one  had 
heard  of  Michael,  and  Gabriel,  and  Lucifer,  and  choruses  of 
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\.ngelB,  showing  that  even  then  the  scenery  and  action  were 
lot  to  be  only  on  the  infant  earth,  but  there  were  to  be  con- 
lexions  of  that  infant  earth  with  the  grander  pre-human 
"ealms  of  being,  out  of  which  earth  and  mankind  had  sprung, 
md  which  still  encircled  them  invisibly.  When  the  fuller 
ipic  was  schemed  these  transcendental  connexions  of  the 
nerely  terrestrial  story  had  necessarily  assumed  still  larger 
proportions.  At  the  core  of  the  epic  was  still  to  be  the  stor}"- 
)f  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  on  the  newly-created  earth  ; 
mi,  in  the  interest  of  that  human  story  itself,  the  poet  was 
:o  range  back  into  the  infinitudes  of  more  absolute  existence 
that  had  preceded  the  appearance  of  the  earth  in  space  and  the 
Brhole  rondure  of  luminaries  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus  the 
?pic  was  to  be  no  epic  of  man  and  the  earth  merely,  but,  by 
implication  thence,  an  epic  of  the  entire  created  universe,  in 
its  relations  to  prior  and  aboriginal  eternity.  Here  was  a  sub- 
ject Miltonic  enough  even  for  Milton.  It  could  receive  and/ 
express  all  his  physics,  all  his  metaphysics,  all  his  theology.) 
He  could  tell  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  so  that  it  should 
be  a  poetic  representation  of  his  profoundest  views  as  to  the 
Drigin  of  the  world,  God's  purposes  with  mankind,  the  con- 
nexion through  all  historic  time  of  man  and  his  world  with 
other  realms  of  created  and  active  1>eing,  the  causes  of  the 
sad  course  of  human  history  hitherto,  and  the  prospects  of 
simplification  and  recovery.  In  short.  Paradise  Lost,  as  it  left 
Milton's  bands,  was  a  complete  cosmological  epic,  setting 
forth  his  theory  of  all  things,  physical  and  historical,  in  the 
Torm  of  an  optical  and  narrative  phantasy,  conceived  mainly 
n  conformity  with  that  pre-Copernican  system  of  belief 
respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  universe  which  was  still 
prevalent  while  he  lived.  This  matter  of  the  Pre-Coperni- 
^anism  of  Paradise  Lost  deserves  farther  attention. 

In  our  own  days  the  necessary  peculiarity  of  the  educated 
conception  of  nature,  the  cosmos,  the  mundus,  the  physical 
)r  created  all  of  things,  is  absolute  unboundedness.  We  walk 
>n  a  ball  8000  miles  in  diameter,  called  the  earth  ;  this  earth 
pins  on  its  axis,  and  the  attendant  moon  goes  round  the  earth 
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in  an  orbit;   earth  and  moon  together  perform  their  longer 
annual  journey  round  the  sun ;  this  sun,  however,  has  other 
bodies  also  obeying  him  and  wheeling  round  him  at  varions 
distances, — two  of  them,  Mercury  and  Venus,  nearer  to  him 
than  the   earth,   and   others.   Mars,   the  asteroids,   Japiter^ 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  farther  off,  some  with  moons 
and  some  without ;  and  the  eight  principal  planets,  with  their 
moons,  the  asteroids,  and  the  sun  himself,  form  what  is  called 
the  solar  system,  to  which  appertain  also  the  visitants  called 
comets.     But  this  solar  system,  enormous  as  is  its  extent  in 
our  measurements,  is  a  mere  shining  set  of  particles  in  the 
astronomical  whole.     It  is  but  a  small  frame-work  of  lamps, 
hung,  or  rather  sailing, — for  the  sun  himself  not  only  rotates 
on  his  axis,  but  is  advancing  in  some  mightier  orbit,  with  all 
the  planets  in  his  convoy, — in  a  vaster  vague  of  space,  studded 
with  similar  systems,  similar  orbs  and  star-islands,  all  glitter- 
ing and  all  moving.    There  are  the  stars,  the  galaxy,  the 
nebulae,  at  incredible  distances  from  the   solar   system,  the 
thousand  luminaries  that  we  see  in  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and 
the  myriads  more  that  the  telescope  reveals,  each  a  suggestion 
of  sun  and  planets,  or  whatever  else,  with  millions  and  billions 
of  miles  of  sheer  space  separating  the  twinkling  systems;  and 
these  banks  of  shining  worlds  recede  from  the  telescope  in 
depth  after  depth  of  circular  immensity,  the  last  depth  reached 
still   hazy  with    the   dispersed   shimmer   of  them,   and  the 
certainty  still  being  that  they  exist  and  sparkle  potentially 
in  endless  depths  beyond.     Our  imagination  of  the  physical 
cosmos,  therefore,  or  rather  that  inconceivable  puzzle  which 
our  imagination  cannot  compass  and  from  which  it  always 
retires   baffled,    is   that  of  an  absolute,  boundless,  ocean  of 
azure  space,  pervaded  by  stars  and  starry  archipelagos.     We 
cannot  by  any  effort  send  our  imaginations  completely  round 
it ;  we  cannot  at  any  point  of  telescopic  distance  say  "  Here 
*'  the  Universe  ends  :  here  the  boundary  is  reached."     Lo !  at 
tliat  point,  thou<^h  it  would  take  millions  of  years  to  reach  it. 
we  can  still  stretch  out  the  arm  in  fancy  into  space  beyond, 
and  still  see  fresh  star-islands  glimmering  into  view  out  of 
the  unfathomable  obscurities.     By  a  daring  act,  we  may,  in 
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our  fatigue,  refuse  to  imagine  the  starred  portion  of  space  as 
boundless  ;  but  then  all  we  can  do  is  to  conceive  the  enormous 
sphere  of  blue  in  which  our  astronomy  hangs  as  backed  and 
surrounded  at  last  by  a  still  outer  shell  of  blackness,  which 
must  itself  be  infinite.  Such  an  act  of  imagination  may  be 
illegitimate,  but  we  may  rest  in  it  if  we  like.  Anyhow, 
boundlessness,  infinitude,  space  out  and  out,  up  and  down, 
interspersed  with  starry  worlds,  but  of  immeasurable  pro- 
fundity in  every  direction,  without  bar  or  stoppage  anywhere 
against  which  the  thought  may  strike  and  from  which  it 
is  obliged  to  rebound :  this  is  the  conception  of  the  cosmos 
to  which  we  are  habituated  by  the  teachings  of  modern 
science. 

Now,  this  was  not  always  the  mode  of  thinking  about  the 
physical  all  of  things.  There  was  the  pre-Copemican  mode 
of  thinking,  that  mode  of  thinking  which  prevailed  before  the 
views  of  Copernicus,  first  propounded  in  1543,  were  generally 
adopted.  The  pre-Copemican  system  of  astronomy  is  known 
more  specificially  as  the  Ptolemaic  system,  because  it  was 
expounded  in  its  main  extent  by  the  Greek  astronomer 
Ptolemy  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  is  also 
called  the  Alphonsine  system,  because  it  was  expounded 
in  more  developed  form  by  the  famous  king  and  astronomer, 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castille,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
Alphonsine  or  Ptolemaic  system,  though  there  had  been 
traces  of  dissent  from  it  here  and  there,  was  the  system  of 
belief  about  physical  nature  in  which  all  human  beings, 
in  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  earth,  lived  and  died, 
till  it  was  superseded  by  the  system  of  Copernicus.  As  the 
doctrine. of  Copernicus  was  much  resisted  and  made  way  very 
slowly,  the  change  of  belief  was  not  complete  even  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

What  was  this  Ptolemaic  or  Alphonsine  system  ?  In  brief, 
and  with  particulars  omitted,  it  was  that  the  earth  is  the 
fixed  and  immoveable  centre  of  the  physical  universe,  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  this  universe  consists  of  ten  successive 
spheres  of  space  wheeling  round  the  earth  with  diverse 
motions  of  their  own,  but  all  subject  to  one  outermost  motion 
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which  carries  the  whole  spectacle  of  the  heavens  regnlarl^ 
round  the  earth  every  twenty-four  hoars.  More  in  detail,  it 
was  as  follows  : — 


Tlie  eartli  at  the  centre :  a  small  orb,  witL  the  element  ol 
immediately  around  it. 


1st  ttpliere  :  that  of  the  moon,  regarded  as  a  planets 
2nd  sphere  :  tliat  of  the  plmiet  Mercury. 
3rd  sphere  :  that  of  tlie  plauet  Venus. 
4tli  sphere:  that  of  the  sun,  regarded  aa  a  plauet:  '"^ 
plaiict  sol,"  as  Shakespeare  calls'him. 


5lL  spher 
Gtli  spher 
7th  splie 


wn). 


tliat  of  the  planet  Mara. 

that  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 

that  of  the  plauet  Saturn  (the  last  pUnetlkeo 


:  that  of  ull  the  fixed  stars ;  differing  from  tlw  I 
pi-eerdiiig  seven  spheres  in  this,  that,  while  each  of  tlio«  ' 
seven  spheres  hud  but  one  luminary  in  its  circumferenW) 
to  wit,  itH  own  particular  planet,  this  8th  sphere  tu 
studded  with  slurs  multitudinously  throughout.  At  this 
8th  spjiere  (whicli  was  called  also  tlie  finnameiit,  beoaoH 
it  "  walkil  iu  anil  steadied  "  all  the  inner  spheres),  Ptolemj 
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and  the  ancients  had  Htoppe«I,  reckoning  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  atars  the  oatermost,  and  attributing  to  it  the  general 
diumal  motion  which  carried  all  the  heaveoa  ronnd  in 
twenty 'four  hours.  Observed  irreguiarities  in  the  heavenly 
motions  on  that  liypothesis,  however,  had  required  the 
addition,  before  the  time  of  King  Alphonso,  of  two  extra 
spheres  for  the  purpoeea   of  astronomical  explanation, 

9th  aphere  :  the  Cryetalline. 

10th  aphere  :  the  FRiuuif  mobile,  or  "  rmsT  HOted,"  en- 
closing all  like  a  solid  outermost  shell,  and  causing  the 
general  diumal  wheeling  of  all  the  spheres,  while  the 
separate  motions  of  the  inner  spheres  accounted  for  other 
aatronomical  phen 


is  pre-Copemicsn  syatam  of  the  mundane  universe  was, 
Inly,  a  comfortable  system.  It  afforded  an  explanation  of 
omena  which  was  satisfactory  for  the  time,  and  yet  the 
fption  which  it  gave  of  the  totality  of  things  was  pleasant 
nanageable.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to  think  of  oneself 
'ing  on  a  ball  fixed  at  the  very  centre,  and  of  ten  succee- 
heaveoB  or  spheres  of  space  wheeling  variously  round 
ball,  most  with  their  single  lights,  but  one  radiant  with 
merahlc  lights,  and  all  strongly  shelled  in  by  the  primum 
le.  True,  this  primum  mobile  was  vastly  distant;  but 
distance  does  not  burst  the  imagination  like  infinitude, 
here  there  was  no  infinitude.  All  was  comfortably 
ded.  You  could  put  your  hand  round  the  whole^  Ba.  il  i 
,  and  pat  tba  primum  mobile  on  the  outside. 
lere  were  compunctions  and  difficulties,  nevertheless. 
e  was  some  difficulty,  for  example,  in  imagining  the  nine 
'  spheres  as  concentric  and  yet  independent  spheres  of 
transpicuous  space,  sliding  and  slipping  complexly  among 
other  at  diffeient  angles  and  with  different  velocities, 
only  the  tenth  or  outmost  as  having  a  certain  shelly 
ity,  like  that  of  opaque  or  dull-brown  glass.  There  may 
been  some  compunction  also  in  the  thought  of  so  many 
motions  of  sun,  planets,  and  stars  ronndso  small  a  body 
le  earth,  and  all  merely  for  her  particular  convenience  and 
ure.     That  compunction,  it  appears,  was  easily  pacified. 
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Did  not  the  system  of  the  ten  revolving  spheres  round  a  fixed 
earth  accord  with  the  glory  of  man  and  of  human  nature? 
"What  better  occupation  for   sun,   planets,   and    stars,   than 
to  revolve  round  the  little  orb  on  which  man,  the  monarch  of 
the  created  universe,  had  his  abode,  delighting  him  by  their 
changes   among  themselves,   and  exhibiting  to   him,  every 
twenty-four  hours,  in  most  parts  of  the  earth,  the  eternally 
repeated  alternation  of  clear  sunlit  day  and  sapphire  night 
with   her  jewels?     A   third  diflSculty  was  more  important. 
The  puzzle  of  infinitude  still  remained.     Though   the  Pto- 
lemaic system  rather  numbed  and  discouraged  the  sense  of  the 
boundlessness  of  space,  by  keeping  men's  thoughts  mainly  to 
the  ongoings  in  the  great  visual  round  of  things  within  the 
primum  mobile,  yet  they  could  not  really,  if  they  did  persist 
in   thinking    and    imagining,   be   stopped  by   the    primom 
mobile.     They   could    send   their   thoughts   beyond  it,  and 
could  fancy  the  outer  ocean  of  space,  if  space  it  could  be 
called,  beating  and  roaring  against  the  opposing  and  exclud- 
ing bosses  of  the  last  sphere  of  the  mundane.     This  is  what 
the  pre-Copernicans  could  not  avoid  doing,  and  actually  did. 
But  even  here  they  extracted  a  kind  of  relief  for  their  reason 
out  of  the  crude  definiteness  of  their  peculiar  cosmology.    It 
was  a  comfort  to  them  to  call  all  wUhiii  the  primum  mobile 
by   one   name,    regarding   it   as   nature,     the    creation,  the 
cosmos,    the   mundane    universe,    man's  world  of  time  and 
space  and  motion,  about  which  he  could  speculate  and  have 
real  knowledge,  and  to  regard  all  heyond  that  boundary  bva 
different  name,  voting  it  to  be  the  motionless  empyrean,  the 
supernatural  or  metaphysical  world,  the  universe  of  eternal 
mysteries,  the  home  of  Godhead,  the  restful  heaven  of  heavens, 
into  which  the  reason  of  man  could  never  penetrate,  and  of 
which  he  could  have  glimpses  only  through  faith  and  in- 
spiration.    This,  accordingly,  may  pass  as  a   supplementary 
diagram  to  that  of  the  pre-Copernican  cosmology ; — 
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rhe  inner  circle  is  simply  the  previous  circle  of  the  ten 
leres  of  the  knowable,  with  the  bounding  lines  of  the  inner 
leres  omitted.  It  is  the  entire  cosmos  or  mundane  uni- 
se  of  man^  consisting  of  the  orb  of  earth  at  the  centre^  the 
'en  planetary  heavens  next  to  the  earth,  the  eighth  and 
»Te  distant  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  ninth  or  crys- 
line  heaven  beyond  all  the  stars,  and  the  tenth  heaven  or 
iTen  of  the  primum  mobile^  including  all.  It  represents^ 
ordingly,  that  whole  round  of  visible  things  which  con- 
utes  in  a  special  sense  the  heavens  and  the  earth  of 
ipture  and  of  common  speech.  But  beyond  all  the 
ndane  heavens  is  the  emptrean  heaven^  or  heaven  of 
V£KS,  the  abode  of  Deity  and  of  all  eternal   mysteries. 


OL,  VI. 


M  m 
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That  cannot  be  exhibited  as  bounded  in  any  way  by  anj 
geometrical  figure  or  possible  circumference.  Let  the  out- 
going rays  of  corona  or  sunflower  round  the  primum  mobile 
suggest  at  once  the  mystery  and  the  infinitude. 

One  thing  more.  The  diagram  represents  infinitude  afler 
the  universe  of  man^  or  the  present  cosmos  of  heavens  and 
earthy  had  come  into  being.  But  that  cosmos  had  not  been 
always  there.  It  had  been  created ;  and  the  creation  of  it, 
according  to  the  Biblical  belief^  had  been  the  work  of  six 
days  at  a  certain  definite  epoch  of  past  time.  What  bad 
preceded  the  created  cosmos  in  that  part  of  infinitude  whid 
it  now  occupies  ?  Was  infinitude  before  the  creation  of  the 
cosmos  all  one  pure  uninterrupted  empyrean,  or  had  theie 
been  anything  intermediate,  in  the  space  of  the  present 
cosmos^  between  the  pure  aboriginal  empyrean  and  tke 
orderly  heavens  and  earth  that  were  to  come  ?  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  perfect  uniformity  of  belief  or  imagioi- 
tion  on  this  point ;  nor  indeed  did  it  come  into  discossioD 
much  among  the  ordinary  holders  of  the  pre-CoperoiciA 
creed,  but  only  among  those  who  were  not  contented  wA 
the  conception  of  the  mundane  universe  as  existing  ronJ 
them,  but  would  speculate  on  the  mode  of  its  genesis.  Amoog 
these  the  general  belief,  favoured  by  primeval  and  even  classical 
tradition,  and  not  out  of  accord  with  hints  in  Scripture,  seems 
to  have  been  that  deity  did  not  create  the  mundane  universe 
immediately  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  a  prior  chaos,  or  hop 
aggregate  of  formless  matter,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  been  waiting  for  a  time  indefinite,  ii 
and  round  the  predestined  purlieus  of  the  cosmos,  for  tb 
consummating  miracle  of  the  six  days.  Perhaps  as  homely 
an  expression  of  this  traditional  belief  as  can  be  found  is  tW 
of  Du  Bartas  in  Sylvester's  translation  : — 

"As  we  may  perceive 
Tliat  he  who  means  to  build  a  warlike  fleet 
Makes  first  provision  of  all  matter  meet, 
As  timber,  iron,  canvas,  cord,  and  pitch,  .  .  . 
So  God,  before  this  Frame  he  fashioned, 
I  wot  not  what  great  word  he  uttered 
From's  sacred  mouth,  which  summoned  in  a  mass 
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Whatsoever  now  the  heayen's  wide  arras  embrace  .  .  , 
That  first  world  yet  waa  a  most  formleas  Form, 
A  confused  heap,  a  chaos  moat  deform; 
A  gulf  of  gulfs,  a  body  ill  compact, 
An  ngly  medley." 

Such  was  the  pre-Copernican  system  of  cosmology,  with  its 
common  adjunct's.  What  baa  now  to  be  noted,  and  what  does 
not  eeem  ever  to  have  been  noted  sufificiently  in  coonexioa 
with  the  literary  history  of  our  own  or  of  other  nations,  is  the 
immense  influence  of  this  system  on  the  thinkings  and  imagi- 
nations of  mankind  on  all  subjects  whatsoever  till  about  two  • 
hundred  years  a^.  There  are  surviving  traces  of  Ptolemaism 
or  Fre-Copemicanism  in  our  current  speech  yet.  We  still 
speak  of  a  person  aa  being  "  out  of  his  sphere,"  and  the  fine 
old  fancy  of  "  the  music  of  the  spheres  "  has  not  lost  its 
poetical  significance.  But  we  must  go  back  into  the  older 
literature,  and  especially  the  older  poetry,  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  to  be  aware  of  the  strength  and  the  multiform 
subtlety  of  the  effects  of  the  pre-Copcmican  coamology  on  all 
human  thought.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  Pre-Copemicanism 
discernible  in  any  old  poet  or  other  writer  will  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  poetry  or  the  writing,  generally  or  in  particular 
^peces.  Where  the  themes  are  the  histories,  actions,  and 
humours  of  men  in  society  on  this  earth,  with  the  miscella- 
neoos  objects  and  scenery  of  earth  that  go  along  with  such 
■odal  history  and  action,  e.  g.  in  dramas  and  the  great  majority 
ctf  poems,  it  will  only  he  incidentally,  in  the  form  of  phrases, 
■Horions,  or  short  passages,  that  the  pre-Copemican  mode  of 
thinking  will  be  detected.  These,  however,  are  far  more 
numerous  than  might  be  supposed.  From  the  whole  series 
<>■  tiie  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  the  Elizabethans  and 
**«yond,  Shakespeare  not  exceptcji,  there  might  be  culled  an 
^^traordinarj  collection  of  passages  assuming  the  mundane 
Oonstitntion  of  the  successive  spheres,  with  the  primum 
iQi^ile  as  the  last  of  them,  and  the  empyrean  over  and 
^Dore,  and  requiring  the  recollection  of  that  trystem  for  their 
')le  enjoyment  and  interpretation.  These  poets  lived  and  died 
Ik  the  pre-Copemican  belief,  and  thought  and  wrote  in  the 
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language  of  it  whenever  there  was  occasion.  Naturally,  how- 
ever^ it  is  when  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  is  of  a  highly 
comprehensive  or  philosophical  kind,  when  the  nature  of  the 
subject  leads  the  poet  to  treat  in  any  way  of  the  world  and 
human  history  as  a  whole,  that  the  pre-Copcrnicanism  beccmies 
pronounced  and  formal,  y  Then  the  poem  is  actually  unintel- 
ligible to  modern  readers,  or  at  least  fails  of  complete  effect, 
if  the  cosmology  which  it  assumes  is  not  taken  into  acconni 
There  are  masses  of  old  poetical  matter,  in  English  and  in 
other  languages,  that  can  be  adequately  understood  by  no 
other  key  than  that  the  imagination  of  the  poet  worked  by  i 
distinct  optical  diagram  of  the  Ptolemaic  constitution  of  the 
universe,  or  by  some  personal  variation  from  that  model  *. 

We  may  recur  to  Dante.  To  every  edition  of  the  Divim 
Commedia  there  ought  to  be  prefixed  a  diagram^  however 
vague  and  crude^  of  the  cosmological  scheme  adopted  in  the 
poem  or  invented  for  it.  That  scheme  is  essentially  the 
Ptolemaic.  You  begin  on  the  surface  of  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth,  and,  after  some  mystic  preliminaries,  you  findyoll^ 
self  descending,  in  the  company  of  Virgil  and  Dante,  throogh 
a  kind  of  funnel  or  inverted  cone,  of  nine  successive  whorls  or 
circles,  shrinking  in  width  as  you  descend,  till  you  come  to 
the  very  apex  of  the  cone  at  the  earth's  centre.  This  descend- 
ing funnel  of  nine  whorls  is  Hell  or  the  Infj^rno  ;  in  the 
lowest  depth  of  which,  jammed  through  a  strange  aperture  at 
the  earth's  centre,  is  the  hideous  form  of  Satan  or  Lucifer, 
'*  the  abhorred  worm  that  boreth  through  the  world."  It  b 
only  by  clutching  the  hairy  hide  of  this  monster,  sinking  by 
such  clutches  to  his  middle,  and  then  turning  round  painfully 
at  tlie  proper  moment,  that  Virgil  and  Dante  wriggle  through 
the  aperture  and  find  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
centre.  Thence  their  journey  is  no  longer  one  of  descent,  but 
of  ascent  to  the  air  again  through  the  bowels  of  the  other 
hemisphere   of  the   earth.      They   emerge  at   that   solitary 

1  I  may  iiientitni  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  few  ;  Sliakespeare  some,  bwt  fewest  of 

Viiion  and  liis  Movurchy,  Drunimond's  aU.     Shakes|)eare   recognised  aU  that 

})oetry  generally,  and  parts  of  Donne's.  "  heaven's   air   in   this    huge   rondnrt 

Cliaucer,  I  should  say,  fn)m  recollection,  hems  "  (Sonnet  21),  but  his  cu«tOHMff 

would  yield  many  illustrative  passages ;  imase  of  space  for  his  dramas  did  not.* 

Spenser  and  other  Klizabethaus  not  a  think,  go  beyond  the  orbit  of  Uie  moA 
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stand  of  the  antipodes,  the  remaios  of  the  original 
ivhere  the  Pubqatobio  awaits  their  vision.  It  is  a  huge 
,g  mountain  rising  from  the  island  into  the  ether,  and 

the  form  at  last  of  seven  successive  ledges  or  terraces, 
londing  to  the  seven  deadly  sins  that  have  to  be 
d,  each  ledge  and  the  ascent  to  it  easier  as  they 
gher  in  the  ether.  When  they  do  reach  the  Bummit, 
re  in  the  upheaved  residue  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise 
was  once  Adam's;  hut  that  name  only  foreshows  what 
ome.  Virgil  now  disappears,  leaving  Dante  suddenly, 
Beatrice  descends  to  undertake  the  rest  and  be  his  guide 
h  the  true  Fa.radiso.  It  is  represented  in  the  nine 
;ive  heavens,  or  wheeling  §pheres,  above  and  round  the 
its  of  earth.  First  tliere  is  the  heaven  of  the  moon, 
aat  of  Mercury,  then  that  of  Venus,  and  so  on,  through 
jrth  heaven  or  sphere  of  the  sun,  the  fifth  heaven  or 

of  Mars,  the  sixth  heaven  or  sphere  of  Jupiter,  the 
h  heaven  or  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  the  eighth  heaven  or 

of  the  fixed  stars,  till  the  ninth  sphere  or  heaven  is 
3.  That  sphere  is  the  last  or  highest  in  Dante's 
ing,  as  it  was  generally  in  the  reckoning  of  his  cou- 
raries  and  for  an  age  or  two  longer,  though  the 
isine  completion  of  the  Ptolemaic   system  required  a 

In  fact  the  ninth  sphere  or  heaven  was  the  primnm 

in  Dante's  reckoning,  the  outermost  sphere  of  the 
;,  and  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  empyrean  or 
L  of  heavens.  Into  the  empyrean  itself,  the  con- 
ite  and  eternal  Paradiso,  Dante  is  vouchsafed  admis- 
and  the  poem  ends  with  a  glimpse  of  the  unspeakable 

of  that  transcendental  world,  the  brightness  of  the 

Godhead,  and  a  vision  of  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation'. 

1  is  the  general  optical  scheme  of  Dante's  poem.  The 
out  of  the  vision,  with  all  the  dense  circumstance  of 

nma  and  other  optioal   belp<i  ASkadmeit/ DaMe'byWsanJSiiriaTmt- 

Divina    Commtdia    Jiave,    of  coca   Rosaetti.      This  is  an  atlminible 

Ken   praTidcfl  by  the  Italian  uid  most  compact  little  book  in  iatro- 

aton ;   and  there  is  a  beauti-  doction  to  Dante,  a  book  which  it  U 

idnction  of  tlie  best  of  these,  a  pleasure  to  read  and  a  diitf  to  re- 

.itional  artiitic  snggeeUons,  in  commend. 
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Sgare,  phyEiogDomy,  colloquy,   iuadrat,  iw 
and  grotesqae  or  mystioal  symboliflm,  l^at  is  < 
every  pu-t  of  Jt,  defies  all  art  of  diagrun  or  c 
ing,  and  will  remain  to  the  end  of  time  a  matter  of » 
tJon  between  Dante  himself  and  his  readera.     Whftt  iital| 
obaerved  in  the  general  optical  «beine,  in  addition  to  tbc  b 
that  it  adopts  the  customary  Ptolemaic  oosmology,  is  tii 
makes  Hell,  Purgatory,  and   ^^radise   itaelf,  juirit  of  tt 
coamoli^^,  i.  e.  intramnndane.   Hell  is  a  funnel  down  U 
one  hemisphere  of  the  earth  to  the  centre ;  Pnrgatoiy  » 
BkywaTde   from    the   other   bemiq)bere ;     and,  thongb  1 
Panidiso  ends  everlastingly  in  the  empyrean,  twenty-niuJ 
the  thirty-three  cantoa  dedicated  to  it  detun  us  still  v 
the  cosmoB,  in  the  spheres  of  wheeling  space  from  the  csTthi 
just  beyond  the  stara.  -i 

Milton  also  inherited  the  Ptolemaic  cosmology.  Lif 
sages  of  liis  minor  poemB,  e.  g.  Tie  Hymn  on  Ike  Natm^  i 
Arcades,  and  Comvs,  it  will  be  found  assumed,  especially) 
the  form  of  a  delight  in  the  poetic  notion  of  the  music  of  6 
spheres ;  which  notion  is  also  the  subject  of  one  of  hii  I< 
academic  exercises,  De  Spkararum  Concentu.  In  his  II 
tour,  in  1638  or  1639,  he  saw  and  conversed  with  C 
then  old  and  blind,  in  his  villa  near  Florence,  where  he* 
still  in  a  manner  "  a  prisoner  to  the  InqniBition  for  U 
"  in  astrononay  otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  I 
"  licencers  thought,"  i.  c.  for  his  obstinacy  in  the  CogeOBt 
heresy.  From  that  moment  Milton's  admimtion  for  8i 
may  have  given  him  more  favourable  thougbte  of  that  h 
than  he  had  entertained  before ;  but,  after  his  retnn  ^^ 
England,  we  still  find  liim  so  far  a  Ptolemaist  that  theM 
from  which  he  taught  astronomy  to  his  nepbcws  and  it 
pupils  from  1640  to  1647  was  the  De  Sphara  of  J 
Saorobosco  or  John  Holywood,  a  popular  work  of  ( 
thirteenth  c-entury,  and  entirely  and  especially  FtoloiM 
Paradige  Lost  had  been  then  schemed ;  but,  before  he  h 
to  write  it  in  its  epic  form,  his  Ftolemaiam  had  greatly  al 
if  it  had  not  been  wholly  exchanged  for  Copemici 
There  is  some  uncertainty  on  the  point.      From  163 
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rards  the  two  systems  of  astronomical  belief  were  still 
truggliiig  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  eveii  the 
lost  educated  intellects  in  England,  and  only  the  most 
orward  of  tliese,  Hobbee  conspicuous  among  them,  hod  un- 
lesitatingly  embraced  and  advocated  the  views  of  Copernicus 
md  Galileo.  Milton's  position  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
liorough  acquaintance  with  the  Copernican  system  and  with 
:he  arguments  for  it,  and  of  private  conviction  of  its  truth, 
yr  its  superiority  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  explanation. 
But,  for  the  purposes  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  what  was  he  to 
lo?  He  required  a  cosmology  for  that  }M)cm,  and  the  cos- 
oology  of  all  European  poetry  hithertoj  of  his  own  jKietic 
maginings  hitherto,  had  been  the  Ptolemaic.  This  cosmology 
lad  followed  him  into  his  blindness,  and  it  was  mainly  iu 
ccordance  with  it  that  the  optical  visions  rose, — those  visions 
f  heaven,  hell,  chaos,  and  the  mundane  universe,  in  their 
elations  to  each  other,  which  he  was  to  set  forth  in  his  epic. 
le  must  reduce  all  to  coherence  and  clearness,  and  for  that 
urpose  must  fuse  through  his  own  imagination  all  that 
A  could  remember  from  his  past  readings,  or  could  still  have 
ead  to  him,  of  the  disquisitions  of  the  fathers,  the  tal- 
nodists,  the  mediieval  doctors,  and  more  modern  scholars 
od  theologians,  on  such  fantastic  subjects  as  tlie  situa* 
ions  of  hell  and  heaven  in  space,  the  time  and  process  of 
he  mundane  creation,  the  nature  of  the  angels,  and  the 
'Une  of  IketT  creation.  A  quantity  of  cumbrous  lore  of  this 
^iiid  he  must  have  let  pass  through  his  mind  for  the  sake  of 
t  hint  here  and  a  hint  there  ;  he  had  drunk  deeply  and  sym- 
^•tiietically  of  Dante,  and  must  have  known  his  great  poem 
Httet  than  any  other  Englishman  alive ;  but  he  was  shaping 
lit  a  phantasy  of  the  universal  by  independent  art.  And  so, 
^  very  blindness,  as  I  believe,  assisting  him  in  his  stupendous 
■li,  by  having  already  converted  all  external  space  in  his 
■m  seneations  into  an  infinite  globe  of  circumambient  black- 
len  or  darkness  through  which  he  could  dash  brilliance  at 
Ji  pleaeore,  there  did  come  forth  a  cosmical  epic  which 
at  withoat  a  precedent  and  remains  without  a  parallel.  It 
lopted,  indeed,  in  the  main  the  Ptolemaic  or  pre-Copemican 
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cosmology^  but  in  such  a  simplified  way,  with  each  inserted 
caveats,  and  with  such  extraordinary  Miltonic  adjuncts,  that 
the  poet  could  expect  the  effective  permanence  of  his  work  in 
the  imagination  of  the  world,  whether  Ptolemy  or  Copemicns 
should  prevail. 

In  the  cosmology  of  Paradhe  Loaty  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
matter  and  tenor  of  the  epic^  Milton,  it  is  interesting'  to 
know,  was  true,  as  far  as  a  poet  could  be  true,  to  his  perscmal 
beliefs.  What  appears  as  grand  song  and  free  imagination 
in  the  poem  may  be  seen  reduced  to  the  dry  bones  of  co^ 
responding  theological  proposition  in  his  Latin  Treaim  (f 
Christian  Doctrine,  That  treatise  illuminates  us  particularly  on 
two  matters  in  which  Milton  positively  rejects  the  oosmologf 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  Dant€,  as  we  have  seen,  places  his 
hell  within  the  earth,  his  purgatory  on  the  earth,  and  makes 
even  his  heaven  in  some  sense  intramundane.  Milton,  cm 
the  other  hand,  places  his  hell  and  his  heaven  out  of  the 
cosmos  altogether,  representing  them  as  necessarily  extra- 
mundane.  The  reasons  appear  in  his  theological  treatise, 
chap.  XXIII.,  where  he  says,  "  Hell  appears  to  be  situated 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  universe,"  refers  to  Chrj^sostom, 
Luther,  sind  some  later  divines,  as  holding  this  opinion,  and 
quotes  texts  from  Scripture  decidedly  disproving  the  more 
general  opinion  that  hell  was  "  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.^ 
Connected  with  this  is  his  difference  from  Dante  as  to  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  angels.  It  is  revealed  to  Dante 
by  Beatrice,  in  the  twenty-ninth  canto  of  the  Paradise,  that 
the  creation  of  the  angels  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
mankind,  and  that  St.  Jerome's  opinion  to  the  contran*  was 
unsound.  Here  Beatrice  followed  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
orthodox  majority ;  but  Milton  decides  the  controversy  the 
other  way,  reverting  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Jerome.  "Nol 
"  six  thousand  years  of  the  existence  of  our  world  have  yet 
"  been  fulfilled,"  that  father  had  said ;  "  and  so  it  is  to  be 
**  imagined  what  eternities  there  were  before,  what  stretches 
"of  time,  what  cycles  of  ages,  in  which  angels,  throne^ 
"dominations,  and  other  virtues,  served  God,  and  subsisted 
"  by  God's  ordination,  without  our  changes  and  measures  of 
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"  season  ^."  So  Milton,  in  chap.  VII.  of  his  treatise,  admitting 
that  "  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  angels  were  created 
at  the  same  time  with  the  visible  universe,"  argues  against 
that  opinion,  and  agrees  with  those  of  the  Fathers,  most  of 
them  Greek,  though  some  Latin,  who  had  maintained  the 
indefinite  pre-mundane  existence  of  the  angels.  This,  like 
the  other  supposition  as  to  the  situation  of  hell  and  heaven, 
is  a  necessary  postulate  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  For  the  rest, 
a  sketch  of  the  actual  story,  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
incidents,  will  present  the  i)oem  in  the  aspects  in  which  it 
here  concerns  us^  as  a  revelation  of  Milton  himself,  and  as  a 
novelty  in  English  Literature  and  in  European  Literature  in 
the  year  1667.  I  avail  myself  partly  of  what  I  have  written 
already  on  the  subject  ^ : — 

"  Before  the  creation  of  our  earth  or  of  the  starry  universe 
to  which  it  belongs,  universal  space  is  to  be  considered,  ac- 
cording to  the  requisites  of  the  poem,  not  as  containing 
stars  or  starry  systems  at  all^  but  as,  so  to  say^  a  sphere  of 
''infinite  radius,  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  thus — 


C( 


tt 


4( 


Htaveii, 


or 


The  Empyrean, 


Chaos. 


/ 


/ 


3   Cary 's  note  to  line  38,  Cdnto  XXIX.  ^  What  is  within  quotation  marks  in 

of  his  transhition  of  the  ParaUuso.  the  following  is  from  the  Introduction 
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"  The  upper  of  these  two  hemispheres  of  primeval  infinity 
"is  HBA.VEN,  or  THE  EMPYREAN — a  boundless,   unimaginable 
"  region    of  light,   freedom,   happiness,    and    glory,  in   the 
"midst   whereof  Deity,   though   omnipresent,    has  his  im- 
"  mediate  and  visible  dwelling,  and  where  he  is  surrounded 
"by  a  vast   population   of  beings,    called    'the  angels,'  or 
" '  sons  of  God,'  who  draw  near  to  his  throne   in  worship, 
"  derive  thence  their  nurture  and  their  delight^  and  yet  live 
"  dispersed  through  all  the  ranges  and  recesses  of  the  region, 
"leading  severally  their   mighty  lives   and    performing  the 
"  behests  of  Deity,  but  organized  into  companies,  orders,  and 
"  hierarchies.     Milton  is  careful  to  explain  that  all  that  he 
"says  of  Heaven  is  said  symbolically,  and  in  order  to  make 
"conceivable  by  the   human   imagination  what  in  its  own 
"  nature  is  inconceivable ;  but,  this  being  explained,  he  is 
"  bold  enough  in  his  use  of  terrestrial  analogies.     Round  the 
"  immediate  throne  of  Deity,  indeed,  there  is  kept  a  blazing 
"  mist  of  vagueness,  which  words  are  hardly  permitted  to 
"  pierce,  though  the  angels  are  represented  as  from  time  to 
"time  assembling  within  it,  beholding  the  divine  presence 
"and  hearing  the  divine  voice.     But   Heaven  at  large,  or 
"  portions  of  it,  are  figured  as  tracts  of  a  celestial  earth,  with 
"  plain,  hill,  and  valley,  whereon  the  myriads  of  the  sons  of 
"  God  exputiate,  in  their  two  orders  of  seraphim  and  cherubim, 
"  and   in   their   descending    ranks    as   archangels   or  chiefs, 
"  princes  of  various  degrees,  and  individual  powers  and  in- 
"  telligences.     Certain    differences,  however,  are   implied  as 
"  distinguishing  these  celestials  from  the  subsequent  race  of 
"  mankind.     As  they  are  of  infinitely  greater  prowess,  im- 
"  mortal,  and  of  more  purely  spiritual  nature,  so  their  ways 
"even  of  physical  existence  and  action  transcend  all  that  is 
"  within    human    experience.     Their   forms  are   dilatable  or 
"  contractible  at  pleasure ;  they  move  with  incredible  swift- 
"  ness ;  and,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  any  law  of  gravitation. 
"  their  motion,  though  ordinarily  represented  as  horizontal 

to  Paradise  Lost  in  the  Cambridge  Golden  Treasury-  and  Globe  E<litioi:>. 
Edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works  Where  I  add  or  deviate  the  quotalioa 
(1874),   and   also    in    the   subsequent      marks  cease. 
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ver  the  heavenly  ground,  may  as  well  be  vertical  or  in  any 
ther  direction,  and  their  aggregations  need  not,  like  those 
f  men,  be  in  squares,  oblongs,  or  other  plane  figures,  but 
nay  be  in  cubes,  or  other  rectangular  or  oblique  solids, 
r  in  spherical  masses.  These  and  various  other  particulars 
re  to  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  Heaven  and  its  pristine 
[ihabitants.  As  respects  the  other  half  or  hemisphere  of 
be  primeval  infinity,  though  it  too  is  inconceivable  in  its 
ature,  and  has  to  be  described,  by  words  which  are  at  best 
y^mbolical,  less  needs  be  said.  For  it  is  chaos,  or  The  Un- 
ihabited — a  huge,  limitless  ocean,  abyss,  or  quagmire  of 
niversal  darkness  and  lifelessness,  wherein  are  jumbled  in  \ 
lustering  confusion  the  elements  of  all  matter,  or  rather 
he  crude  embryons  of  all  the  elements,  ere  as  yet  they  are 
istinguishable.  There  is  no  light  there,  nor  properly  earth, 
jrater,  air,  or  fire,  but  only  a  vast  pulp  or  welter  of  un- 
Drmed  matter,  in  which  all  these  lie  tempestuously  inter- 
oixed.  Though  the  presence  of  Deity  is  there  potentially 
00,  it  is  still,  as  it  were,  retracted  thence,  as  from  a  realm 
inorganized  and  left  to  night  and  anarchy;  nor  do  any 
•f  the  angels  wing  down  into  its  repulsive  obscurities. 
?he  crystal  floor  or  wall  of  Heaven  divides  them  from  it ; 
mdemeath  which,  and  nnvisited  of  light,  save  what  may 
glimmer  through  upon  its  nearer  strata,  it  howls  and  rages 
Dd  stagnates  eternally. 

''Such  is  and  has  been  the  constitution  of  the  universal 
ifinitude  from  ages  immemorial  in  the  angelic  reckoning, 
(ut  lo!  at  last  a  day  in  the  annals  of  Heaven  when  the 
Tand  monotony  of  existence  hitherto  is  disturbed  and 
roken.  On  a  day — 'such  a  day  as  Heaven's  great  year 
rings  forth ' — all  the  empyreal  host  of  angels,  called  by 
nperial  summons  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven,  assemble 
inomerably  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty;  beside 
horn,  imboBomed  in  bliss,  sat  the  Divine  Son.  They 
ul  come  to  hear  this  divine  decree: — 

^Hear,  all  ye  Angels,  progeny  of  Light, 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers, 
Hear  my  decree  which  unrevoked  shall  stand ! 
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This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 

My  only  Son,  and  on  this  holy  hill 

Him  have  anointed,  whom  ye  now  behold 

At  my  right  hand.     Your  Head  I  him  appoint; 

And  by  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shall  bow 

All  knees  in  Heaven,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord.' 

"  With  joy  and  obedience  is  this  decree  received  thronghoat 
"  the  hierarchies,  save  in  one  quarter.  One  of  the  first  of  the 
"  archangels  in  heaven,  if  not  the  very  first — the  coequal  of 
"  Michael,  Grabriel,  and  Raphael,  if  not  their  superior — is  the 
"  archangel  known  afterwaixls  (for  his  first  name  in  Heaven  is 
"  lost)  as  Satan  or  Lucifer.  In  him  the  effect  of  the  decree 
"is  rage,  envy,  pride,  the  resolution  to  rebel.  He  conspires 
"  with  his  next  subordinate,  known  afterwards  as  Beelzebub ; 
"  and  there  is  formed  by  them  that  faction  in  Heaven  which 
"includes  at  length  one  third  of  the  entire  heavenly  host. 
"Then  ensue  the  wars  in  Heaven — Michael  and  the  loyal 
"  angels  warring  against  Satan  and  the  rebel  angels,  so  thai 
"  for  two  days  the  Empyrean  is  in  uproar.  But  on  the  third 
"  day  the  Messiah  himself  rides  forth  in  his  chariot  of  power, 
"  armed  with  ten  thousand  thunders.  Right  on  he  drives, 
"in  his  sole  might,  through  the  rebel  ranks,  till  they  are 
"  trampled  and  huddled,  in  one  indiscriminate  flock,  incapable 
"  of  resistance,  before  him  and  his  fires.  But  his  purpose  is 
"  not  utterly  to  destroy  them, — only  to  expel  them  from 
"  Heaven.  Underneath  their  feet,  accordingly,  the  crystal  wall 
"  or  floor  of  Heaven  opens  wide,  rolling  inwards,  and  disclosing 
"  a  spacious  gap  into  the  dark  Abyss  or  Chaos.  Horrorstruck 
"  they  start  back  ;  but  worse  urges  them  behind.  Headlong 
"  they  fling  themselves  down,  eternal  wrath  burning  after 
"  them,  and  driving  them  still  down,  down,  through  Chaos, 
"  to  the  place  prepared  for  them. 

"  The  place  prepared  for  them !  Yes,  for  now  there  is  a 
"  modification  in  the  map  of  universal  space  to  suit  tie 
"  changed  conditions  of  the  universe.  At  the  bottom  of 
"  what  has  hitherto  been  Chaos  there  is  now  marked  out  a 
"  kind  of  antarctic  region,  distinct  from  the  body  of  Chaos 
"  proper.     This  is  hell — 
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^*  a  vast  region  of  fire,  sulphurous  lake,  plain,  and  mountain, 
**  aud  of  all  forms  of  fiery  and  icy  torment.  It  is  into  this 
*' nethermost  and  dungeon-like  portion  of  space,  separated 
•*  from  Heaven  by  a  huge  belt  of  intervening  Chaos,  that  the 
'<  &llen  angels  are  thrust.  For  nine  days  and  nights  they 
^'  have  been  falling  through  Chaos,  or  rather  being  driven 
•«  down  through  Chaos  by  the  Messiah's  pursuing  thunders, 
••  before  they  reach  this  new  home.  When  they  do  reach  it, 
'*  the  roof  closes  over  them  and  shuts  them  in.  Meanwhile 
'*  the  Messiah  has  returned  in  triumph  into  highest  Heaven, 
c<  and  there  is  rejoicing  over  the  expulsion  of  the  damned. 

**  For  the  moment,  therefore,  there  are  three  divisions  of 
<*  universal  space— heaven,  chaos,  and  hell.  Almost  im- 
*•  mediately,  however,  there  is  a  fourth.  Not  only  have  the 
«•  expelled  angels  been  nine  days  and  nights  in  falling  through 
«*  Chaos  to  reach  Hell ;  but,  after  they  have  reached  Hell  and 
«'  it  has  closed  over  them,  they  lie  for  another  period  of  nine 
<*  days  and  nights  stupefied  and  bewildered  in  the  fiery  gnlf. 
<*  It  is  during  this  second  nine  days  that  there  takes  place  a 
«c  grest  event,  which  farther  modifies  the  map  of  infinitude. 
«•  liong  had  there  been  talk  in  Heaven  of  a  new  race  of  beings 
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**  to  be  created  at  some  time  by  the  Almighty,  inferior  in 
"  some  respects  to  the  angels,  but  in  the  history  of  whom  and 
''  of  God's  dealings  with  them  there  was  to  be  a  display  of  the 
"  divine  power  and  love  which  even  the  angels  might  contem- 
plate with  wonder.  The  time  for  the  creation  of  this  new 
race  of  beings  has  now  arrived.  Scarcely  have  the  rebel 
**  angels  been  enclosed  in  Hell,  and  Chaos  hos  recovered  from 
*'  the  turmoil  of  the  descent  of  such  a  rout  through  its  depths, 
*'  when  the  paternal  Deity,  addressing  the  Son,  tells  him  that, 
"  in  order  to  repair  the  loss  caused  to  Heaven,  the  predeter- 
"  mined  creation  of  Man  and  of  the  World  of  Man  shall  now 
*'  take  eflfect.  It  is  for  the  Son  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
"  Father.  Straightway  he  goes  forth  on  his  creating  errand. 
"  The  everlasting  gates  of  Heaven  open  wide  to  let  him  pass 
"  forth ;  and,  clothed  with  majesty,  and  accompanied  with 
''  thousands  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  anxious  to  behold  the 
great  work  to  be  done,  he  does  pass  forth — far  into  that 
very  Chaos  through  which  the  rebel  angels  have  so  recently 
*^  fallen,  and  which  now  intervenes  between  Heaven  and  HeU. 
"At  length  he  stays  his  fervid  wheels,  and,  taking  the 
"  golden  compasses  in  his  hands,  centres  one  point  of  them 
"  where  he  stands  and  turns  the  other  through  the  obscure 
'^  profundity  around.  Thus  are  marked  out,  or  cut  out, 
**  through  the  body  of  Chaos,  the  limits  of  the  new  Universe 
"  of  Man — that  starry  universe  which  to  us  seems  measureless 
"  and  the  same  as  infinity  itself,  but  which  is  really  only  a 
"  beautiful  azure  sphere  or  drop,  insulated  in  Chaos,  and  hung 
"  at  its  topmost  point  or  zenith  from  the  Empyrean.  But, 
"  though  the  limits  of  the  new  experimental  creation  are  thns 
"  at  once  marked  out,  the  completion  of  the  creation  is  a  work 
*'  of  six  days.  On  the  last  of  these,  to  crown  the  work,  the 
"  happy  earth  received  its  first  human  pair — the  appointed 
"  lords  of  the  entire  new  creation.  And  so,  resting  from 
"  labours,  and  beholding  all  that  he  had  made,  that  it  wis 
"  good,  the  Messiah  returned  to  his  Father,  reascending 
"  through  the  golden  gates,  which  were  now  just  over  the 
"  zenith  of  the  new  World,  and  were  its  point  of  suspension 
"  from  the  Empyrean  Heaven  ;  and  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath 
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"  was  spent  in  songs  of  praise  by  all  the  heavenly  hosts  over 
"  the  finished  work,  and  in  contemplation  of  it  as  it  hung 
"  beneath  them, 

'another  Heaven, 
From  Heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 
On  the  clear  hyaline/ 

"  And  now,  accordingly,  this  was  the  diagram  of  the  universal 
"  infinitude : — 


Heaven, 


or 


The  Empjrcan. 


"  There  are  the  three  regions  of  heaven,  chaos,  and  hell,  as 
"  before ;  but  there  is  also  now  a  fourth  region,  hung  drop- 
"  like  into  Chaos  by  an  attachment  to  Heaven  at  the  north  pole 
**  or  zenith.  Tliis  is  the  new  would,  or  the  starry  universe 
**  — all  that  universe  of  orbs  and  galaxies  which  man's  vision 
*'  can  reach  by  utmost  power  of  telescope,  and  which  even  to 
"  his  imagination  is  illimitable.  And  yet  as  to  the  propor- 
*•  tions  of  this  World  to  the  total  map  Milton  dares  to  be 
**  exact.  The  distance  from  its  nadir  or  lowest  point  to  the 
*•  upper  boss  of  Hell  is  exactly  equal  to  its  own  radius ;  or^  in 
"  other  words,  the  distance  of  Hell-gate  from  Heaven-gate  is 
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**  enctly  three  Bemi-diametas  of  the  HimaB  or  i 


This  XBw  woBLD,  introduoed  by  HOtoa  into  kk  m^ 
infinitude  at  this  point  in  Uie  chronology-  of  his  ps«ai.  ii 
salstuitially  the  Ptolemaic  cosmoB.  In  his  a«»fuit  of  ih 
cnfttioa  of  the  six  days,  indeed  (Book  VII,  lines  205-^ 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  the  ten  Ptolemaic  i 
nor  anything  that  compds  the  Bappositi<»  of  them.  Alhr 
the  earth,  the  son  it  first  made,  as  bdng  the  chief  of  c^oCid 
bodiea;  then  the  moon,  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  great  tigtti 
for  the  tue  of  man  ;  and  on  the  same  fom^  day  all  the  otlKt 
Inminaries  appear,  stars  and  planets  togetjier,  with  no  emimr- 
TStion  (^  the  latter  by  thrir  orbs  or  distances,  "niis  it  ii 
^tmag  contrast  to  the  description  of  the  foarth  day's  crulsa 
in  Da  Bartas,  which  proponnds  the  procedoie  most  elabontdf 
according'  to  the  Ptolemaic  mechanism  and  nomoichtti^ 
with  an  inserts  paasag*  of  anti-Copcrnican  invective,  Clfirlj 
Milton  did  not  want  to  commit  himself.  The  Ptolemun 
of  his  general  conception  is  implied,  however,  in  two  tiling)- 
/  In  the  first  place,  the  snggestion  decidedly  is  that  the  coitb 
I  is  steady  at  the  centre,  and  that  all  the  -other  bodies,  tb 
I  great  sun  himself  included,  move  roand  her  and  minista  to 
her.  In  the  six;ond  place,  and  more  emphatically,  il 
absolute  postulate  of  the  poem  that  there  is  a  definite  boonJaj 
to  the  created  universe,  an  uttermost  convex  of  the  gl^ 
round,  by  which  it  is  all  walled  in  from  ctrcnmamtaod 
chaos : — 

"  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bonnds ; 
This  ba  tliy  just  circumference,  O  World," 
had  been  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  aa  he  tomed  the  pc^ 
of  the  golden  compasses  through  chaos  for  the  expresi  yO' 
pose  of  circnmscribing  that  scoop  of  chaos  that  was  to  ^ 
occupied  by  the  new  cosmos.  Hence,  whatever  the  eBistito' 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  spherical  World  of  Man  seen  pen'*'; 
in  the  last  diagram  from  the  Empyrean  into  remainiog  CkM 
the  eircniiir  boundaiy  has  necessarily  to  be  inugino)  V*U^ 
hard,  impenrioos  shell,  eqnivilent  to  the  Ptoletnuc  pn 
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nobile.  This  requisite  of  the  poem  is  maintained  throngh- 
»iit ;  the  action  from  first  to  last  depends  upon  it ;  and 
t  is  pressed  upon  the  attention  with  every  study  of  optical 
irt  in  several  very  notable  passages.  It  is  in  one  of  these 
hat  the  poet  does  seem  to  intimate  formally  in  three  lines 
hat  he  does  not  care  though  he  should  accept  wholly  for  his 
K>etical  purpose  the  Ptolemaic  constitution  of  man's  world. 
n  those  lines  he  not  only  affixes  to  the  outermost  convex  its 
Ptolemaic  name  of  primum  mobile,  or  "  first  moved,"  but  also 
ncntions  rapidly  the  seven  planetary  spheres,  the  sphere  of 
he  fixed  stars,  and  the  ninth  or  crystalline  sphere^  as  the 
uccessive  heavens  or  divisions  of  cosmical  space  that  must  be 
kassed  through  in  ascending  from  the  earth  to  the  primum 
Qobile  (III.  481-483).  But  for  that  passage  we  should 
lardly  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  inferior  of  Milton's 
iosmos  was  imagined  by  him  with  strict  Ptolemaic  precision. 
Phe  impression  would  rather,  have  been  of  an  uninterrupted 
ingle  sphere  or  hollow  round,  centred  by  the  little  earth, 
rradiated  by  stars  and  other  luminaries,  but  with  the  sun 
predominant  in  size  and  splendour. 
"Meanwhile,  just  as  the  final  modification  of  the  map  of 

*  infinitude  has  been  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  the  six 
'  days,  Satan  and  his  rebel  adherents  in  Hell  begin  to  re- 
'  cover  from  their  stupor — Satan  the  first,  and  the  others 
^  at  his  call.      There   ensue  Satan's  first   speech  to  them, 

*  their  first  surveys  of  their  new  domain,  their  building  of 
'  their  palace  of  Pandemonium,  and  their  deliberations  there 

*  in  full  council  os  to  their  future  policy.     Between  Moloch's 

*  advice  for  a  renewal  of  open  war  with  Heaven,  and  Belial's 

*  and  Mammon's  counsels,  which  recommend  acquiescence  in 
'*fheir  new  circumstanc-es  and  a  patient  effort  to  make  the 
**be8t  of  them,  Beelzebub  insinuates  the  proposal  which  is 
^^  really  Satan's,  and  which  is  ultimately  carried.     It  is  that 

*  there  should  be  an  excursion  from  Hell  back  through  Chaos, 
**  to  ascertain  whether  that  new  univei*se,  with  a  new  race  of 
■'beings  in  it,  of  which  there  had  been  so  much  talk  in 
^  Heaven,  and  which  there  was  reason  to  think  might  come 
'into  existence  about  the  time,   Aad  come  into   existence. 
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"  If  it  had,  might  not  means  be  found  to  vitiate  this  new 
*^  universe  and  the  favourite  race  that  was  to  possess  it,  and 
"  to  drag  them  down  to  the  level  of  Hell  itself?  Would  not 
"  such  a  ruining  of  the  Almighty's  new  experiment  at  ita 
'-  outset  be  a  revenge  that  would  touch  him  deeply  ?  Would 
"  it  not  be  easier  than  open  war  ?  And  on  the  stepping- 
"  stone  of  such  a  success  might  they  not  raise  themselves  to 
"  further  victory,  or  at  least  to  an  improvement  of  their 
"  present  condition,  and  to  an  extent  of  empire  that  should 
"  include  more  than  Hell  ? 

"  Satan's  counsel  having  been  adopted,  it  is  Satan  himsdf 
"  that  adventures  the  perilous  expedition  up  through  Chaos  in 
"  quest  of  the  new  Universe.  He  is  detained  for  a  while  it 
"  Hell-gate  by  the  ghastly  shapes  of  Sin  and  Death,  who  are 
*'  there  to  guard  it ;  but,  the  gates  being  at  length  opened 
'^  to  him,  never  to  shut  again,  he  emerges  into  the  hideoos 
"  Chaos  overhead.  His  journey  up  through  it  is  aiduoos. 
"  Climbing,  swimming,  wading,  flying,  through  the  bo^ 
"  consistency ^now  falling  plumb-down  thousands  of  fathoms, 
"  again  carried  upwards  by  a  gust  or  explosion — he  reaches 
"  at  length,  about  midway  in  his  journey,  the  central  thnnie 
"  and  pavilion  where  Chaos  personified  and  Night  have  their 
*'  government.  There  he  receives  definite  intelligence  that 
*^  the  New  World  he  is  in  search  of  has  actually  been  created. 
**  Thus  encouraged,  and  directed  on  his  way,  again  he  springs 
"  upward,  *  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,'  through  what  of  Chaos 
*'  remains ;  and,  after  much  farther  flying,  tacking,  and 
"  steering,  he  at  last  reaches  the  upper  confines  of  Chaog, 
*^  where  its  substance  seems  thinner,  so  that  he  can  wing 
"  about  more  easily,  and  where  a  glimmering  dawn  of  the 
"  light  from  above  begins  also  to  appear.  For  a  while  in  this 
**  calmer  space  he  weighs  his  wings  to  behold  at  leisoie 
"(II.  1046)  the  sight  that  is  breaking  upon  him.  And 
"  what  a  sight ! — 

*  Far  off  the  Empyreal  Heaven  extended  wide 
In  crescent,  undetermined  square  or  roimd, 
W  th  opal  towers  and  battlements  adorned 
Of  living  sapphire,  once  his  native  seat, 
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And,  fitst  by,  hanging  in  a  golden  chain,  <^t^ 

This  pendent  World,  in  bigness  as  a  star        ^ 
Of  smallest  magnitude  close  by  the  moon.'       ^ 

'*  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  misinterpret  this  passage. 
*'Even  Addison  misinterpreted  it  woefully.  He  speaks  of 
"  Satan's  distant  discovery  *  of  the  earth  that  hung  close  by 
"  the  moon '  as  one  of  the  most  *  wonderfully  beautiful  and 
"  poetical'  passages  of  the  poem.  But  it  is  more  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  poetical  than  Addison  thought.  For,  as  even 
a  correct  reading  of  the  passage  by  itself  would  have  shown, 
'  the  pendent  world '  which  Satan  here  sees  is  not  the  earth 
'*  at  all,  but  the  entire  starry  universe,  or  mundane  sphere, 
"  hung  drop-like  by  a  golden  touch  from  the  Empyrean  above 
"  it.  In  proportion  to  this  Empyrean,  at  the  distance  whence 
"  Satan  gazes,  even  the  starry  universe  pendent  from  it 
"  is  but  as  a  star  of  smallest  magnitude  seen  on  the  edge  of 
'*  the  full  or  crescent  moon. 

^' At  length  Satan  alights  on  the  opaque  outside^  or  convex 

"  shell,  of  the  New  Universe.    As  he  had  approached  it,  what 

"  seemed  at  first  but  as  a  star  had  taken  the  dimensions  of 

'*  a  globe ;  and,  when  he  had  alighted,  and  begun  to  walk  on 

''  it,  this  globe  had  become,  as  it  seemed,  a  boundless  con- 

*'  tinent  of  firm  land,  exposed,  dark  and  starless,  to  the  stormy 

**  Chaos  blustering  round  like  an  inclement  sky.    Only  on  the 

*'  upper  convex  of  the  shell,  in  its  angles  towards  the  zenith, 

•^  some  reflection  of  light  was  gained  from  the  wall  of  Heaven. 

"  Apparently  it  was  on  this  upper  convex  of  the  outside  of 

**  the  new  world,  and  not  at  its  nadir,  or  the  point  nearest  Hell, 

"  that  Satan  first  alighted  and  walked.     At  all  events  he  had 

•*  to  reach  the  zenith  before  he  could  begin  the  real  business 

**  of  his  errand.    For  only  at  this  point — only  at  the  point  of 

•*  attachment  of  suspension  of  the  New  Universe  to  the  Em- 

•«  pyrean — ^was  there   an  opening   into   the  interior  of  the 

*'  Universe.    All  the  outer  shell,  save  at  that  point,  was  hard, 

•<  compact,  and  not  even  transpicuous  to   the  light  within, 

'*  BS  the  spherical  glass  round  a  lamp  is,  but  totally  opaque, 

•■  or  only  glistering  faintly  on  its  upper  side  with  the  re- 

«*  fleeted  light  of  Heaven.    Accordingly, — after  wandering  on 

N  n  2 
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."  this  dark  outside  of  the  Universe  long  enough  to  alloir 
I"  Milton  that  extraordinary  digression  (III.  440-497)  in 
"  which  he  finds  one  of  the  most  magnificently  grotesque 
"  uses  for  the  outside  of  the  Universe  that  it  conld  have 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  poet  to  conceive, — ^the 
''  Fiend  is  attracted  in  the  right  direction  to  the  opening  at 
^'  the  zenith.  What  attracts  him  thither  is  a  gleam  of  light 
"  from  the  mysterious  structure  or  staircase  which  there  serves 
'*  the  angels  in  their  descents  from  Heaven's  Gate  into  the 
"  Human  Universe,  and  again  in  their  ascents  from  the  Uni- 
"  verse  to  Heaven's  Gate.  Sometimes  these  stairs  are  drawn 
'^  up  to  Heaven  and  invisible ;  but  at  the  moment  when  Satan 
"  reached  the  spot  they  were  let  down,  so  that^  standing 
*^  on  the  lower  stair,  and  gazing  down  through  the  opening 
^*  right  underneath,  he  could  suddenly  behold  the  whole  in- 
"  terior  of  the  Starry  Universe  at  once.  He  can  behold  it 
"  in  all  directions — both  in  the  direction  of  latitude,  or  depth 
"  from  the  pole  where  he  stands  to  the  opposite  pole  or  nadir, 
"  and  also  longitudinally, — 

'from  eastern  point 

Of  Libra  to  the  fleecy  star  that  bears 

Andromeda  far  off  Atlantic  seas 

Beyond  the  horizon.* " 

Into  this  glorious  world,  through  the  opening,  the  Fieni 
after  a  pause  of  wonder,  suddenly  precipitates  himself.   Wind- 
ing his  way  among  the  fixed  stars,  he  makes  first  for  the  sun, 
which  attracts  him  by  its  all-surpassing  magnitude.     Alight- 
ing on  its  body,  and  finding  the  archangel  Uriel  there,  who 
has  been  sent  down  from  the  empyrean  to  be  regent  of  the 
great  luminary,  he  disguises  himself  and  pretends  to  be  one 
of  the  lesser  angels  who,  not  having  been   present  at  the 
creation,  lias  now  come  alone,  out  of  curiosity,  to  behold  ite 
glories.     To  his  inquiries  as  to  the  particular  orb  which  is  the 
abode  of  newly-ereated  man,   Uriel  replies  by  pointing  out 
the  eiirth  shining  at  a  distance  in  the  sunlight.     Thus  in- 
formed, he  wings  ofl*  again  from  the  sun's  body,  and,  wheeling 
his  steep  flight  towards  the  earth,  alights  at  length  on  the 
top  of  Mount  Niphates,  near  Eden. 
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It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  advent  of  Satan  into 
the  mundane  universe  and  his  arrival  on  the  earth  took  place 
only  a  day  or  two  after  the  creation.     There  are  passages  of 
the  poem  which  suggest  this  interjiretation.     It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  transcendental  or  arbitrary  measure  of  time 
has  to  be  applied  to  some  of  those  extra-mundane  actions 
which  had  brought  Satan  from  Hell  to  Earth ;  for,  when  we  . 
first  see  the  primal  pair  and  hear  them  conversing  in  their 
bowers  of  happiness,  with  the  Fiend  now  close  by  their  side, 
and  eyeing  them  with  mingled  envy  and  pity,  we  are  aware 
that  the  paradisaic  life  has  already  for  some  time  been  going 
on,  and  that  the  new  universe  has  been  wheeling  for  somo 
time  in  quiet  beauty,  diurnal  and  nocturnal,  round  the  earth 
and  its  creatures.     "  That  day  I  oft  remember,"  Eve  is  made 
to  say  to  Adam  in  their  first  dialogue,  describing  her  sensa- 
tions when  she  first  awoke  to  the  amazement  of  existence, 
and  to  the*  sight  of  him  as  the  sole  other  human  being ;  and 
there  are  various  other  passages  which  similarly  throw  back 
the  beginnings  of  the  paradisaic  life  to  a  considerable  distance. 
Not  till  now,  however,  when  the  Fiend  is  at  hand  on  the 
scene,  does  the  poet  put  forth  his  hand  to  paint  for  us  all  thef 
'  loveliness  of  that  grand  and  simple  life  of  original  innocencel 
with  all  the  richness  and  deliciousness  of  beauty  round  it  in 
Paradise  itself,  bound  in  by  its  verdurous  wall  and  steep  woody 
slopes  from  the  rest  of  Eden.     But  now  he  does  put  forth  his 
band,  and   succeeds  to  a  marvel.     The  Adam   and  Eve  of 
Blilton  are  '*'  not  intended  in  any  sense,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
**to   represent    men    and  women   such   as   we   know  them, 
••worn  with  the  wars  of  thought  and  passion,  made  complex 
**or  dwarfed   by  civilization,  but   the   archetypal   man  and 
«•  woman,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God  ^."     Here  was  Milton's  \ 
difficulty,   and  he  has  overcome  it.     He  abstains  from  all 
attempt  at  complexity  or  intricacy  of  portraiture ;  the  linea- 
ments are  simple,  unsophisticated,  and  majestic ;  and  yet  the 
ohftractcrs  are  distinct,  the  pure  masculine  and  feminine  of 
the    imaginary  primal  world.     Nor  are   their   surroundings 

*  Mr.  Stopford  Brookes  Milton  in  Mr.  Green's  Series  of  Claaieal  Writen, 
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unworthy  of  themselves.  Did  ever  a  blind  man  before  so 
trust  to  his  own  mastery  in  recollections  of  the  world  of  sight 
and  colour  as  did  Milton  when  he  dreamt  out  in  his  darkness 
a  fit  paradise  for  his  first  human  pair^  lavishing  on  it  such 
wealth  of  lawn  and  hillock,  golden  dawn  and  sparkling 
night-sty,  sylvan  shade  and  fruit-trees  blooming,  bowers  of 
.  myrtle  and  walks  of  roses  ? 

Uriel,  whose  gaze  has  followed  Satan  from  the  sun,  and 
discovered  by  his  gestures  on  earth  that  he  was  probably  one 
of  the  rebel  spirits  escaped  from  Hell,  has  descended  to  give 
warning  to  the  archangel  Gabriel,  who  commands  the  legion 
of  angels  that  are  in  guard  of  Paradise.  Through  the  night, 
accordingly,  Paradise  is  searched ;  and  Satan,  detected  by  the 
scouts,  "  squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,"  insinuating 
false  dreams  into  her  sleep,  starts  up  in  his  own  gigantic 
shape,  and  is  brought  before  Gabriel.  They  exchange  words 
of  mutual  defiance,  and  there  was  about  to  be  battle  between 
Satan  and  the  angelic  guard,  when,  reading  the  result  in  one 
of  the  shining  constellations,  the  Fiend  betakes  Jhimself  to 
flight,  one  knows  not  whither.  Next  day  rises,  presenting 
Eve  alarmed  by  her  dream  and  Adam  consoling  her,  and  then 
their  hymn  of  worship,  and  their  pleasant  work  in  the  garden, 
till  at  noon  there  is  the  glorious  apparition  of  the  Archangel 
llaphael,  who  has  been  despatched  from  Heaven  that  Adam 
may  be  fortified  against  the  coming  danger  by  his  discoursefl 
and  admonitions.  The  conversations  between  Raphael  and 
Adam  begin  at  line  361  of  Book  V.,  and  extend  through  the 
rest  of  that  Book,  and  the  whole  of  Books  VI.,  VII.,  ami 
VIII. ;  and  it  is  in  these  that  there  comes  in,  by  relation 
from  Raphael  t<^Adam,  that  history  of  pre-mundane  events, 
including  the  rebellion  of  a  third  part  of  the  Angels,  the  wars 
in  Heaven,  the  expulsion  of  the  rebel  Angels  from  Heave&f 
their  inclosure  in  Hell  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  man's 
universe  in  Chaos  immediately  under  Heaven,  which  is 
already  assumed  in  the  poem,  but  which  Adam  had  not  yet 
known.  In  return,  Adam  relates  to  Raphael  his  recollections 
of  his  first  existence  and  thoughts  and  of  the  creation  of  Etc. 
It   is   in   these  conversations  also  that  there  occur  poetical 
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summaries  of  Milton's  physics,  physiology,  and  metaphysics. 
Especially  curious  is  that  long  passage  (VIII.  15-178)  in 
which  the  relative  merits  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  cosmos 
and  the  Copemican  theory  are  made  the  subject  of  an  express 
discussion  between  Adam  and  the  Archangel.  Adam  is  repre- 
sented as  having  arrived  by  intuition  at  the  Copemican  theory ; 
and  Raphael,  in  reply,  leans  also  distinctly  to  that  side,  and 
criticises  severely  the  intricacy  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  with 
the  shifts  of  "  centric  and  eccentric,"  *^  cycle  and  epicyle,"  to 
which  it  had  been  driven  to  save  its  main  notion  of  "  orb  in 
orb."  On  the  whole,  however,  he  discourages  the  speculation 
as  too  abstruse,  and  represents  the  decision  cither  way  as  of  no 
great  consequence  to  man's  chief  business,  which  is  to  enjoy 
life  innocently,  do  his  duty,  and  fear  God.  After  these  con- 
versations, at  only  part  of  which  Eve  has  been  present,  the 
two  coUoquists  part,  the  Archangel  to  Heaven  and  Adam  to 
his  bower.  iy 

Six  days  have  passed  since  the  departure  of  Raphael  when 
Satan,  who  has  meanwhile  been  winging  vaguely  in  the 
mundane  spaces  round  and  round  the  earth,  keeping  in  her 
shadow  as  much  as  possible,  returns  to  Paradise  as  a  mist  in 
the  night,  enters  the  sleeping  serpent,  and  addresses  himself 
in  that  guise  to  his  work  of  evil.  Finding  Eve  alone,  the 
Fiend  succeeds.  At  his  temptation,  she  eats  of  the  forbidden 
fmit;  at  hers,  Adam,  when  she  has  rejoined  him,  eats  of  it 
also ;  and  mankind  is  ruined. 

"Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  loured,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original" 

rhfijpesLisniisery.  The  Angels  forsake  the  Earth;  Satan 
lies  back  toHell  to  announce  his  victory ;  the  Son  of  God 
iomes  down  to  pronounce  doom ;  and  the  guilty  pair,  who, 
kfter  their  first  delirium  of  guilt,  have  broken  out  in  mutual 
eproaches  and  revilings,  are  left  wailing  a  night  and  a  day  in 
aconsolable  despair.  Their  wild  rage  of  wailing  and  mutual 
svilings  dies  at  last  into  a  kind  of  sobbing  calm^  with  some 
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ray  of  hope  from  recollection  of  the  very  words  in  which  they 
had  been  judged;  and  they  fall  prostrate  in  prayer.  Their 
prayer  is  heard.  Another  of  the  archangels,  Michael,  is  sent 
down  from  Heaven,  with  a  band  of  cherubim,  to  expd  the 
fallen  pair  from  Paradise,  but  also  to  comfort  them  before  their 
expulsion  by  foreshowing  them  the  future  history  of  the 
ruined  world  to  the  very  end  of  things,  with  the  golden  threid 
through  that  history  which  certifies  retrieval  and  redemptioa. 
The  last  two  books  of  the  poem  relate  this  prospective  vision, 
vouchsafed  to  Adam  through  Michael,  of  the  things  that  were 
to  be  on  earth  ;  and  at  the  close  of  all  we  see  the  eastern  side 
of  Paradise  waved  over  by  a  flaming  brand,  and  the  gate 
thronged  with  dreadful  faces  and  fiery  arms,  while  the  ejected 
pair,  with  slow  footsteps^  are  taking  their  solitary  way  throngk 
Eden,  hand  in  hand. 

"The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide." 

Already,  before  their  expulsion,  there  had  been  certain 
modifications  in  the  structure  of  the  Mundane  Universe  io 
consequence  of  their  sin.  "  In  the  first  place,  there  had  been 
"  established,  what  did  not  exist  before,  a  permanent  commnni- 
"  cation  between  Hell  and  that  Universe.  When  Satan  hi 
"  come  up  through  Chaos  from  Hell-gate,  he  had  done  so  with 
"  toil  and  difficulty,  as  one  exploring  his  way ;  but  do  soonff 
"  had  he  succeeded  in  his  mission  than  Sin  and  Death,  whom  be 
"  had  left  at  Hell-gate,  felt  themselves  instinctively  aware  of 
"  his  success,  and  of  the  necessity  there  would  thenceforwwJ 
"be  for  a  distinct  road  between  Hell  and  the  New  World,  br 
*^  which  all  the  infernals  might  go  and  come.  Accordingly. 
"  they  had  constructed  such  a  road, — a  wonderful  causey  of 
"  bridge  from  Hell-gate,  right  through  Chaos,  to  that  part  of 
^'  the  outside  of  the  Now  Universe  where  Satan  had  W 
"  alighted, — i.  e,  not  to  its  nadir,  but  to  some  point  near  itt 
*'  zenith,  where  there  is  the  break  or  orifice  in  the  primoo 
''  mobile  towards  the  Empyrean.  And  what  a  consequence 
''from  this  vast  addition  in  the  physical  constitution  ofih 
'*  Cosmos !     The  infernal  host  are  no  longer  confined  to  HeU 
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possess  also  the  New  Universe,  like  an  additional  island 
iasure-doroain,  up  in  Chaos,  and  on  the  very  confines  of 
former  home,  the  Empyrean.  Preferring  this  conquest  to 
proper  empire  in  Hell,  they  have  been  thenceforth  perhaps 
frequently  in  our  World  than  in  Hell,  winging  through 
irious  spheres,  but  chiefly  inhabiting  the  air  round  the 
al  earth  and  passing  as  the  gods  and  demigods  of  the 
's  various  polytheisms  and  mongrel  religions.  But  the 
causeway  from  Hell  to  the  World,  constructed  by  Sin  and 
h,  was  not  the  only  modification  of  the  physical  universe 
quent  on  the  fall.  The  interior  of  the  Human  World  as 
Qgs  from  the  Empyrean  received  some  alterations  for  the 
B  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty  himself.  The  elements 
idiately  round  the  earth  became  harsher  and  more 
^nant;  the  planets  and  starry  spheres  were  so  influenced 
planets  and  stars  have  ever  since  looked  inwards  upon  -  ''%.}  ^\ 
entral  earth  with  aspects  of  malevolence  ;  nay,  perhaps  '  ■?' 
IS  then  first  that,  either  by  a  heaving  askance  ^^le 
from  her  former  position,  or  by  a  change  in  tMRi's 
the  ecliptic  became  oblique  to  the  equator.  "flPthis 
.  from  changes  in  the  actual  body  of  the  earth,  including 
ibliteration  of  the  site  of  the  desecrated  paradise,  and 
)utbreak  of  virulence  among  all  things  animate  since 
kud  Death  fastened  on  the  Earth  to  begin  their  ravages.'^ 
)  it  has  been,  and  so  it  will  be,  a  world  always  from 
to  worse,  but  for  the  remedy.  That  had  been  predicted 
I  invocation  beginning  the  epic,  where  it  had  been 
iced  that  the  theme  of  the  poem  was  to  be  man's  first 
iience,  with  its  consequences  of  death,  woe,  and  the 
"Tiden, 

'  "  till  one  greater  Man 

Kestore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat." 

n  this  sketch  and  exposition  it  will  have  appeared  that 
'^e  Lost  was,  properly  and  professedly,  as  we  have  called 
?w  cosmical  epic.  The  very  characteristic,  in  respect  of 
id,  matter,  by  which  it  offered  itself  as  one  of  the  great 
of  the  world,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  as  a  contri- 
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bution  to  the  permanent  mythology  of  the  human  race,  was 
that  it  connected,  by  a  narrative  of  vast  constmctioD,  the 
inconceivable  universe  anterior  to  time  and  to  man  with  the 
beginnings  and  history  of  our  particular  planet.     This  it  hid 
done  by  ^EMtening  the  attention  on  one  great  supematnnl 
being,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  angelic  crowd  that  peopled 
the  empyrean  before  our  world  was  created,  by  following  this 
being  in  his  actions  as  a  rebel  in  heaven  and  an  outcast  in 
hell,  and  by  leaving  him  at  last  in  apparently  successful  pos- 
session of  the  new  universe  for  which  he  had  struggled.    If 
*'  the  hero  "  of  an  epic  is  that  principal  personage  who  figures 
from  first  to  last,  and  whose  actions  draw  all  the  threads,  or 
even  if  success  in  some  sense,  and  command  of  our  admiration 
and  sympathy  in  some  degree,  are  requisite  for  the  name,  then 
not  wrongly  have  so  many  of  the  critics  regarded  Satan  is 
"  the  hero  "  of  Paradise  Lost.  .  There  is,  at  all  events,  no  other 
"  hero  "  there,  unless  Humanity  itself,  which  is  the  noble  con- 
trary object  of  our  affections  and  hopes  throughout,  and  which 
we  may  accept  as  personified  distributively  in  Adam  and  Eve^ 
can  stand  to  us  in  that  character.     But,  however  that  verU 
question  may  be  settled^  it  remains  incontestable  that  the 
heroic  substance  of  the  poem,  though  it  all  bears  on  the  cati- 
strophe  on  earth,  includes  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  tkc 
superhuman  and  extramundane.     The  action  in  the  empyrew 
or  heaven  of  heavens  itself,  direct  or  reported,  occupies  aboot 
a  fourth  pai-t  of  the  whole ;  that  in  hell  and  chaos  not  woA 
less  ;  a  certain  proportion  even  of,  the  intramundane  action  is 
not  on  the  earth,  but  in  the  mundane  spaces  round  the  earth; 
the  sum  of  the  extramundane  action  and  the  non-terresliw 
action  within  the  mundus  taken  together  considerably  exceeds 
all  that  is  left  of  the  properly  terrestrial ;  and  even  of  ^ 
properly  terrestrial  action  it  is  but  a  portion  that  consisfcB « 
the  sweet  human  life  paradisaic.     This  must  have  been  p«^ 
ceived  at  once  by  the  first  readers  of  the  book.     They,  rf 
course,  were  at  liberty,  while  perceiving  the  compound  cha- 
racter of  the  whole,  and  acknowledging  the  wonderful  poeticil 
unity,  the  organic  necessity  of  the  interconnexion,  to  divide 
the  book  into  parts  on  the  more  private  ground  of  their  owa 
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eference  for  this  or  the  other  moiety  of  the  contained  matter, 
une  of  them,  perhaps,  may  have  had  the  feeling  to  which 
it  a  few  have  confessed  from  that  time  to  tliia,  and  to  which 
innyBon  hns  given  such  subtle  expression  in  hia  Horatian 


"0  mi^hty-mouth'd  inventor  of  harmonieB, 
0  skill'd  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-^fted  oi^n-voicc  of  England, 

Milton,  a  uame  to  resouud  for  ages ; 
Whoee  Titan  angels,  Gnbriul,  Abtlicl, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovah'a  (gorgeous  armouries, 
Tower,  as  tlie  deep-domed  Em]>yreftn 

Kings  to  llie  roiir  of  an  Angel-onsf t : 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Eden  mazily  murmuring. 
And  hloom  profuse  of  cedar  arches 

Chtirni,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean, 
Wbere  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle 

And  criniRon-hued  the  stately  palmwoods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even." 

Praise  like  this,  whether  of  the  angelic  grandeurs  of  the 
xm  or  of  its  paradisaic  heanties,  could  come  only  afbcr 
insect  that  the  artistic  execution  had  not  fallen  beneath  the 
ihlime  conception.  On  this  question,  whether  tlie  verdict 
eie  to  come  sooner  or  later,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  what 

wonld  bo.  The  "  mighty -mouthed."  the  "  skilled  to  sing," 
IB  "  organ-voice  of  England,"  the  "  inventor  of  harmonies," 
ere  epithets  for  Milton  which  remained  to  be  devised,  but 
<Die  presentiment  of  which  could  not  but  be  felt  wherever  the 
^  copies  of  the  poem  came  into  the  hands  of  fit  readers. 
t  whatever  reepect  the  poem  was  examined,  it  answered  the 
8t  of  the  superlative.     Was  it  the  conduct  of  the  story ;  was 

the  sustained  elevation  of  the  style  and  the  perfect  texture 
>d  finish  of  the  wording ;  was  it  the  music  of  the  verse, 
ixyjng  from  the  roar  of  hurricane  and  the  tramp  of  bannered 
lata  to  the  charm  of  bees  and  birds;  was  it  the  plenitude  of 
•ID-like  phrases  and  of  passages  memorable  individually  and 
re  to  b«  quoted  for  ever ;  was  it  wealth  of  maxim  and  weight 

thought ;  was  it  the  incessant  suggestion  of  subjects  for 
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other  forms  of  art,  whether  of  single  figares  and  statuesque 
moments  for  the  sculptor,  or  of  groups,  incidents,  and  land- 
scapes for  the  painter  ?  In  any  or  all  of  these  respects  wliit 
a  poem  it  was !  Then,  through  all,  and  imparting  to  all  « 
sense  of  difference  from  anything  known  before,  w^io  coaU 
miss  that  tone  of  a  certain  personal  something,  that  boom  of 
self-conscious  magnanimity,  for  which  we  have  no  name  yet 
but  the  Miltonic  ?  Even  the  occasional  languours  and  lapses 
into  the  prosaic,  as  when  some  doctrine  of  Puritan  theology 
had  to  be  expounded  in  set  terms,  might  give  pleasure  to 
many.  What  were  they  but  the  rests  or  sinkings  of  the 
eagle,  that  he  might  prove  his  strength  of  plume  the  next 
moment  by  again  soaring  to  his  highest  in  the  sunbeams  ? 

Apart  from  every  other  recommendation  of  the  poem, 
its  scholarliness,  its  extraordinary  fulness  of  erudition  of  aO 
sorts^  must  have  been  admired  immediately^  What  abimd* 
ance  and  exactness  of  geographical,  as  well  as  of  astronomicsi, 
reference  and  allusion  ;  what  lists  of  sonorous  proper  namei 
rolled  lovingly  into  the  Iambic  chaunt ;  what  acquaiDtanfie 
with  universal  history ;  what  compulsion  of  all  the  luscioosDes 
of  -^gean  myth  and  Mediterranean  legend  into  the  service  of 
the  Hebrew  theme !  This  man,  who  had  the  Bible  by  heart 
whose  verse,  when  he  chose,  could  consist  of  nothing  elsetia 
coagulations  of  texts  from  the  Bible  or  concurrent  BiblicJ 
gleams  from  the  first  of  Genesis  to  the  last  of  the  Apocalypse 
had  also  ransacked  and  enjoyed  the  classics.  Though  w 
fliglit  was  above  the  Aonian  mount,  yet  Jove  and  J««* 
Proteus  and  Apollo,  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  the  Fauns  tfw 
the  Graces,  all  came  into  view  as  they  were  wanted,  capti*** 
to  his  heavenly  muse.  The  epic,  while  planned  from  tk 
Bible,  and  while  original  in  the  entire  conception  and  • 
every  part,  was  also  a  mosaic  of  recollections  from  all  u» 
was  best  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Homer,  Hesiod,* 
three  Greek  tragedians,  Plato,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Virgil, Ot* 
and  the  rest,,  had  all  yielded  passages  or  flakes  of  ^ 
substance  to  be  melted  into  the  rich  English  enamel.  W 
the  learning  dis2)layed  included  mdre  than  the  classics.  ^ 
author's  readings  had  evidently  been  wide  and  various  in  ih 
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^al  Latinists  and  later  scholars  of  different  countries, 
pecially  close  and  familiar  in  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto, 
and  others  of  the  Italians.  Of  his  acquaintance  with 
preceding  poetry  of  his  own  tongue  there  was  no  room 
ubt.  There  were  proofs,  more  particularly,  of  his 
3y  with  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  those  minor  English 
of  his  own  century  who  are  best  described  as  the 
rians,  and  of  whom  Browne,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher, 
•umniond  of  Hawthornden,  were  the  finest  representa- 
Had  it  been  worth  while,  it  could  have  been  proved 
Paradise  Lost  that  Milton  was  no  stranger  to  the 
js  of  Cowley  and  Dav^nant^. 

are  thus  brought  back  to  the  fact  that  Paradise  Lost 
ts  appearance  in  Davenant's  Laureat^ship  and  belongs 
it  of  date  to  the  English  literature  of  the  first  years  of 
?storation.  On  a  comparison  of  the  poem  with  all  that 
en  recent  or  current  what  can  have  been  the  impression  ? 
jt  things  even  nominally  of  the  heroic  or  epic  kind  in 


onnezion  with  this  subject  of 
ting  shown  in  Paradise  Lost 
t  lose  oneself  again  in  the  in- 
rosecuteil  at  such  len<^li  by 
il  others,  as  to  the  amount  of 
possible  indebtedness  to  pre- 
iters,  Italian,  Spanish^  Latin, 
Dutch,  and  English,  for  this 
n  his  epic.  Having  elsewhere 
l(fe  Milt  on,  I.  36—40)  given  ray 
»ns  of  the  results  of  these  mis- 
a  bibliographical  researches, 
actcrized  them  as,  with  one  or 
tptions,  "laborious  nonsense," 
vert  here  only  to  that  one  form 
iquiry  which  seems  to  me  the 
ions  biographically.  Was  Mil- 
ainted  witn  the  Anglo-Saxon 
?  The  Cosmos  of  Canlmon 
mrse,  nothing  in  common  with 
Cosmos,  and  is  but  a  very 
ind  homely  old  Northumbrian 
leed ;  but  there  are  some  strik- 
cidences  between  notions  and 
n  Satan's  soliloquy  in  Ilell  in 
nonian  Oenetis  and  notions  and 
in  the  description  of  Satan's 
limself  and  his  fellows  in  the 
I  of  Paradise  Lost,  Very  pro- 
)  coincidences  imply  only  strong 
>n  of  the  same  traditional  situa- 


tions by  two  different  minds  ;  but  it  is 
just  possible  that  there  was  more.  When 
the  Caedmonian  fragments  were  first 
published,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  by 
the  Teutonic  scholar  Franciscus  Junius, 
i.e.  Fran9oi8  Dujon,  Milton,  it  is  true, 
had  been  blind  for  three  years,  and 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  understxind- 
ing  how  he  could  then  have  found  a 
reader  fit  to  spell  out  to  him  the  small 
quarto  of  106  pages  containing  the  frag- 
ments, printed  as  they  were  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  characters,  running  on 
painfully  in  prose  fashion,  without 
metrical  break,  and  without  comment 
or  translation  of  any  kind.  The  uni(iue 
manuscript  from  which  the  volume  was 
printed,  however,  had  been  in  Arch- 
Dishop  Usher's  library,  and  had  been 
given  l)y  the  Archbisho])  to  Junius  a1x>ut 
1651 ;  and  Junius,  having  been  a  resident 
in  London  continuously  fmni  1620  to 
that  year,  must  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Milton's. 
Hence  it  is  just  possible  that  Milton 
hail  become  acquainted  with  the  precious 
Ciedmonian  manuscript  before  he  was 
blind.  If  he  heard  of  the  discovery 
of  such  a  thing,  he  was  not  likely  to 
remain  ignorant  of  its  nature  or  con- 
tents. 
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English  poetry  were  Cowley's  Davideis,  Davenant's  Gtmdibert, 
and  Dry  den's  Annus  MirabilU.  None  of  these,  of  course,  could 
stand  within  the  sight  of  such  an  epic  as  this ;  nor,  in  going; 
back  through  previous  English  poetry  in  search  of  the  latest 
book,  nominally  of  the  ei)ic  order^  worthy  of  being  named  with 
this  in  respect  of  general  importance,  could  one  bestow  even 
a  passing  thought  on  Drayton,  Daniel,  or  any  of  the  rest  rf 
that  century,  or  stop  short  of  the  Faery  Queene.  Then,  the 
view  enlarging  itself,  and  the  distinction  of  poetry  into  kinds 
ceasing  to  be  relevant  for  the  farther  purpose  of  estimate,  the 
recollection  would  be  that  the  English  nation  had  hitherto 
possessed  but  three  poets  of  any  kind  that  all  the  world  could 
regard  as  really  consummate.  Chaucer^  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare were  the  trio  of  England's  greatest,  with  none,  later 
or  intermediate,  that  could  rank  in  their  company.  And 
now  what  had  happened?  A  fourth  poet  had  stepped  oat 
who  must  be  associated  for  ever  with  those  three  predecessors. 
He  had  stepped  out, — who  could  have  expected  it  ? — ^in  titf 
person  of  a  blind  man  domiciled  in  an  obscure  suburb  of 
London,  who,  though  there  was  a  dim  remembrance  that  he 
had  professed  poetry  in  his  youth,  had  been  known  throogli 
his  middle  life  as  a  Puritan  pamphleteer,  a  divorcist,  an 
iconoclast  in  Church  and  State,  and  who  seven  years  ago,  when 
Charles  came  to  the  throne,  had  been  so  specially  infamous  for 
his  connexion  with  the  Republic  and  the  Regicide  that  he  had 
barely  escaped  the  gallows.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton,  were  thenceforth  to  be  the  quaternion  of  largest 
stars  in  the  main  portion  of  the  firmament  of  English  poetry. 
Nay,  if  there  was  to  be  a  discrimination  of  degrees  among  the  , 
four,  was  it  not  Milton  that  was  to  be  named  inevitably 
whenever,  on  any  plea  of  coeijuality  of  poetic  genius  visible 
through  difference  of  modes,  the  supreme  radiance  of  Shake- 
speare was  to  be  challenged  by  the  contrast  of  a  peer  or 
second  ?  That  is  the  understanding  now,  and  it  was  formed 
with  unusual  rapidity,  we  shall  find,  in  Milton's  own  genera- 
tion. Meanwhile  we  are  still  in  the  year  1667.  Paradise  M 
has  yet  to  find  its  readers,  and  there  are  lions  in  the  path. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLISH    POLITICS   AND   LITEKATURE    FBOM    1667    TO    1674. 

There  are  few  periods  during"  which  it  is  more  diflScult  to 
scribe  the  mechanism  of  the  English  government  than 
iring  the  seven  years  following  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  The 
fiBculty  has  been  acknowledged,  rather  than  explained,  by 
lling  the  period,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  The  time  op  the 
hSBAj.  Administration. 

No  need  now  to  correct  the  old  popular  fallacy  that  the  word 
dal  was  an  invention  of  that  time.  Most  people  know 
lat  the  word  cabal  had  already  been  in  use  in  England,  as  a 
^signation  for  any  number  of  persons  putting  their  heads 
>gether  for  any  object  whatever,  but  more  especially  as  an 
Itemative  name  for  that  secret  committee  of  the  King's 
rivy  council  and  ministry  which  had  been  long  known  as 
'^«  Junto,  and  which  we  now  call  Tie  Cabinet.  Though  the 
Wet  constitutional  theory  was  that  the  right  and  duty  of 
dvising  the  sovereign  lay  in  the  whole  body  of  the  privy 
ouncil,  and  that  each  minister  was  the  independent  servant 
f  the  crown  in  his  own  department,  the  two  connected  insti- 
^tions  of  Tie  Junto  and  Tie  Premiership  are  so  rooted  in  the 
'^ry  necessities  of  politics  and  of  human  nature  that  the 
^ifitence  of  one  or  other,  or  of  both  together,  had  been  more 
'^f  less  an  open  fact  in  the  reio^ns  of  all  recent  English 
'Overeigns.  That  neither  was  liked,  that  both  were  regarded 
^  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  premier  or  favourite  for  the 
Sme  being,  and  other  members  of  the  Junto  or  Cabal  for  the 
time  being,  always  ran  peculiar  risks,  had  not  prevented  the 
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definite  transmission  of  both  institutions  tliroiigh  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  Clarendon  Admini8tntio& 
for  Charles  II.  from  1660  to  1667  had  been  in  reahty  a 
government  by  intermixed  eabal  and  premiership.  What, 
then^  was  the  difference  from  1667  onwards?  It  was  that, 
instead  of  a  government  by  continued  cabal  and  premiership 
in  combination,  there  was  now  a  government  by  continoed 
cabal  without  any  steady  premiership.  In  other  words, 
Charles  himself,  so  far  as  he  took  trouble  with  public  aflain, 
was  now  more  the  master  than  he  had  been.  No  one  stood 
now  by  his  side  as  indubitably  and  necessarily  the  prime 
minister;  and,  while  he  still  had  his  general  privy  cooDeil 
and  ministry  of  some  thirty  or  forty  persons,  to  be  naed  as  a 
formal  agpency  of  state,  he  could  depute  the  real  work  of 
deliberation  for  him  and  co-operation  with  him  in  state- 
affairs  to  any  five  or  six,  or  any  seven  or  eight,  of  the  privy 
councillors  and  ministers  most  in  his  ooniidenoe.  These  w&t 
his  Cabal  or  Cabinet^  as  distinct  from  the  general  body  of  the 
privy  council  and  ministry ;  and  the  peculiarity  wae  thai,  as 
the  composition  of  the  cabal  depended  entirely  on  his  ova 
pleasure,  it  might  fluctuate  from  month  to  month,  or  even 
from  week  to  week.  At  certain  times,  indeed,  there  might 
even  be  two  halves  of  the  one  nominal  cabal,  separately  em- 
ployed and  consulted  by  the  King,  and  played  off  against  each 
other. 

FKOM  AUGUST  1667  TO  APRIL  1670. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  being  then  absent  in  his  Lord- Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  the  cabal  round  Charles  for  English  affairs  con- 
sisted of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  (made  Zorrf 
Keeper  in  succession  to  Clarendon  as  Lord  Chancellor),  Lord 
Trhy  Seal  Roberts,  and  Lord  Arlington  and  Sir  William 
Morrice,  the  two  Secreiarics  of  SMe ;  with  whom,  for  occt- 
sional  j)iirpo6es,  were  associated  I^ord  Ashley,  as  ChanreUor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  one  of  the  Cofnmjssi oners  of  the  Trea^ry. 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  as  Comptroller  of  t/ie  Hoiise/iold  and  ow 
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of  the  Commusioners  of  tie  Treasury,  and  Sir  William  Coventry, 
as  one  of  the  Commissumers  of  the  Treasury,  This  cabal  was 
modified  by  some  subsequent  changes.  In  June  1668  Clifford 
was  promoted  to  the  Treasurership  of  the  Household,  the  Comp^ 
troUership  going  to  Lord  Newport.  In  September  in  the 
same  year  Sir  William  Morrice,  who  had  been  dwindling  in 
importance,  retired  from  his  Secretaryship  ofStute  for  j^lO,000, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Trevor.  In  March  1668-9, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  Buckingham,  Sir  William 
Coventry  was  dismissed.  Early  in  1669,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
having  been  removed  from  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
by  Buckingham's  contrivance,  Lord  Roberts  went  to  Ireland 
as  his  successor.  On  the  3rd  of  January  1669-70  Monk  died 
of  a  dropsy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  and  there  was  to  be  no 
farther  influence  of  his  in  the  aflairs  of  the  B/Cstoration.  The 
general  eflPect  of  these  changes  had  been  to  increase  the  im- 
portance of  Ashley  and  Clifford  in  the  cabal.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  chiefs  from  the  beginning  were  Buckingham 
(without  office  till  he  became  Master  of  Horse  by  purchase 
from  Monk)  and  Lord  Secretary  Arlington.  A  kind  of 
peendo-premiership,  indeed,  had  been  accorded  to  Bucking- 
ham, which  might  have  been  turned  into  a  real  premiership 
but  for  his  incorrigible  fitfulness  and  the  scandal  of  his 
private  profligacies.  As  it  was,  the  steadier,  calmer,  and 
more  laborious  Arlington  was  more  than  his  rival,  especially 
in  the  foreign  department.  Ashley  was  first  distinctly 
adopted  into  the  cabal  as  an  adherent  of  Buckingham,  and 
Clifibrd  as  an  adherent  of  Arlington  ^. 

Consisting  mainly  of  a  selection  of  the  politicians  that  had 
been  in  opposition  to  Clarendon,  the  very  characteristic  of  this 
aabal  of  Buckingham's  pseudo-premiership  was  it«  willing 
agreement  with  the  King  in  an  endeavour  to  reverse  some 
parts  of  Clarendon^s  policy,  and  more  especially  his  rigid 
church-policy,  as  it  had  taken  shape  in  such  barbarities  as 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Conventicles  Act,  and  the  Five 
Bfiles  Act. 

1  Beataon's  Political  Index ;  several       Pepys    in    varinas    places ;    Oiristie's 
^trticles  in  Wood's  Aih,  and  Faaix\      L^e  of  Shqfteabury ,11, 1 — 1. 
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Already,  since  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  that  events  there  had  been  a  considerable  re- 
laxation of  the  severities  against  Nonconformists.     After  the 
burning  of  so  many  churches,  it  was  thought  "  a  thing  too 
gross  "  to  try  to  prevent  the  ejected  Nonconformist  ministen 
of  London  from  meeting  their   distressed  and  impoverished 
old  congregations  in  the  open  air,  or  in  temporary  tabemadei 
amid  the  ruins.    The  liberty  thus  recovered  by  sheer  necesntf 
in  London  had  extended  itself  by  contagion  into  most  puts 
of  the  country.     Nonconformist  ministers  everywhere  were 
preaching  openly,  and  crowds  were  flocking  to  hear  thent 
With  this  breaking  down  of  the  practice  of  the  Acts  against 
Nonconformity  there   had   naturally  come   a   disposition  to 
revive  the  question  of  their  expediency.     Now  that  Enghnd 
had  an  established  Episcopal  Church,  with  abundant  powers 
and  revenues^  and  that  Church  was  safe,  was  there  no  other 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  dissenters  from  that  Church  thaa 
the  systematic  coercion  by  pains  and  penalties,  the  systematk 
persecution,  that  had  seemed  necessary  to  Clarendon,  Sheldon,' 
and  the  rest,  and  had  been  organized  into  statutes  by  die 
Cavalier  Parliament  ?    Might  there  not  be  a  return  to  tW 
policy   of  a   moderate    indulgence    in    religious    mutters,  i 
regulated   toleration    of  Nonconformist   worship,    which  the 
King  had  promised  from  the  first,  which  he  had  ag^ain  anJ 
again  recommended   in  vain,  and  which  he  was  understood 
still  to  favour^?  l/^ 

Buckingliam's  Cabal,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  took  this  veiT 
proper  view  of  things,  and  were  all  so  far  of  the  King's  minfl 
in  that  matter.  There  were,  however,  two  sets  of  politici*BJ 
in  the  Cabal,  with  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  reasou* 
for  inclining  to  a  policy  of  toleration.  There  was  iki^TroU^ 
Liberal  section  of  the  Cabal,  consisting  of  Lord  Keepff 
Bridgman,  who  was  an  Episcopalian  of  a  temperate  order, 
Monk  and  Roberts,  who  had  been  Presbyterians  and  retain* 
Presbyterian  sympathies,  and  Buckingham  and  Ashley,  ^ 
were  Sceptics  or  Deists  in  the  guise  of  Church-of-EngW 

.  1  Baxter,  Part  III.  p.  22. 
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i.  There  was  also  the  cryptO'Catholic  section  of  the  Cabal, 
•esented  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Arlington,  and  Sir  Thomas 
ford.  The  former  were  inclined  to  a  policy  of  toleration 
arguments  of  natural  good  sense,  Buckingham  by  far  the 
it  liberal  of  them,  and  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths,  but 

rest  recognising  limits,  and  Ashley  with  an  express 
rvation,  which  he  had  put  on  paper,  that  no  toleration  to 
granted  could  with  political  safety  be  extended  to  the 
nan  Catholics  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  ^.  One  of  the 
r  motives  of  the  crypto-CathoKcs  of  the  Cabal,  on  the 
jr  hand,  in  concurring  in  a  policy  of  toleration  for  the 
sbyterians,  the  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  other 
testant  sects,  was  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  be 
uded,  and  there  might  thus  be  farther  study  of  Roman 
holic  interests  and  prospects  in  England.     Charles  him- 

it  was  to  appear  very  notoriously,  was  inspired,  and.  had 
dong  been  inspired,  by  this  peculiar  motive  in  his  efforts 
a  toleration.    His  Majesty,  therefore,  was  best  represented, 

knew  himself  to  be  best  represented,  in  the  religious 
stion,  by  the  crypto-Catholic  section  of  his  Cabal.  They 
e  sincere  enough  in  their  desire  for  a  general  toleration, 

were  influenced  by  the  same  reasons  of  good  sense  and 
d  nature  that  actuated  their  liberal  Protestant  colleagues ; 

their  conduct  of  the  toleration  question  practically  was 
Je  to  a  subtle  influence  from  their  secret  motive.  A 
nation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  being  a  notion  to  which 

mass  of  the  English  people  were  obstinately  opposed, 
^ht  not  the  only  way  to  educate  them  in  that  notion,  and 
)btain  a  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  be  to  give  full 
1  now  and  then  to  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Non- 
formists  of  all  varieties?  Might  not  the  Nonconformists 
thus  driven,  for  their  own  sakes,  into  conjunction  with  the 
man  Catholics  and  a  demand  for  a  general  toleration  of  all 
^onists  ?  This  peculiar  subtlety  of  motive  on  the  part  of 
crypto-Catholic  tolerationists  of  the  Cabal  of  1667  was 
ake  effect  in  occasional  infidelities  to  their  principle  of 
nation,  and  relapses  into  the  persecuting  policy. 

[emorial  on  Toleration  by  Ashley  in  Christie's  ShafleAury,  Vol.  II.  Appendix. 
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Not,  however,  at  any  time  between  1667  and  1670.  Daring 
those  years  the  King  and  the  Cabal  ooUeetively  moTcd  in 
a  straightforward  course  on  the  religious  question.  Tliey 
allowed  the  subject  of  toleration  to  be  fteely  ventilated  and 
discussed ;  Sheldon,  Morley,  and  the  other  High  Episoopai 
divines  found  themselves  out  of  favour ;  and  the  agreemeDt 
was  to  let  the  persecuting  Acts  be  as  inoperative  as  possible. 
They  even  did  their  best  for  a  repeal  in  Parliament  itself  of 
the  Clarendonian  Acts  against  the  Nonconformists.  Hoe, 
however,  they  ran  against  a  rock. 

Parliament  was  not  sitting  when  the  Buckingham  Cabtl 
was  formed ;  and,  when  it  did  meet  for  its  Seventh  Semon  on 
the  10th  of  October  1667,  the  great  business  for  some  tame 
was  the  impeachment  of  Clarendon.  That  having  been  ended 
by  Clarendon's  flight  to  France  and  an  Act  for  his  perpetoal 
banishment,  and  the  two  Houses,  after  an  adjournment  for 
seven  weeks,  having  reassembled  on  the  6th  of  Febmiij, 
1667-8,  the  question  of  a  toleration  for  the  Nonoonformisti 
was  most  expressly  recommended  to  them  by  a  speech  from 
the  King.  Neither  the  speech  nor  the  snbsequent  exertioni 
of  ministers  and  others  in  debate  had  any  effect.  The  Parlia- 
ment, though  it  had  just  been  impeaching  Clarendon  for  higb 
treason,  was,  in  two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  an  obdurate  mass  of 
unmitigated  Clarendonianism  still  in  all  matters  ecclesiasticiL 
There  were  resolutions  in  the  Commons  humbly  desiring  the 
King  "  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  in  force  concerning 
'•religion  and  church-government;"  there  were  complaints 
of  the  "insolent  carriages"  of  Nonconformists;  and,  after i 
debate  of  several  days  on  the  motion  "  that  his  Majesty  be 
"  desired  to  send  for  such  persons  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
"  make  i)roposals  to  him  in  order  to  the  uniting  of  his 
"  Protestant  subjects,"  the  proposal  was  lost  on  the  8th  of 
April  by  176  votes  to  70.  There  had  also  been  brought  in 
a  bill  for  continuing  the  Conventicles  Act  of  May  1664,  which 
had  expired  on  the  2nd  of  March  1667-8,  and  the  expiry  of 
which  had  contributed  somewhat  to  the  recent  liberty  of  the 
Nonconformists.  This  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  144  vote* 
to  78  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  it  would  doubtless  have  pjissrf 
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the  Lords  too,  had  not  the  two  Hoases  adjourned  themselves 
for  three  months,  by  the  Kind's  desire,  on  the  9th  of  May. 
By  farther  adjournments,  followed  by  a  prorogation,  they  were 
to  be  kept  from  farther  concern  with  public  affairs  for  seven- 
teen months^. 

Evidently,  it  was  better  for  the  Nonconformists  that 
Parliament  should  not  be  sitting,  and  that  they  should  be 
left  to  the  mercies  of  the  King  and  the  Cabal.  For  seventeen 
months,  accordingly,  there  was  a  continued  breathing-time 
for  the  milder  Nonconformist  sects.  The  King  and  the 
Cabal  even  persevered  in  the  design  in  which  they  hiad  been 
baffled  by  Parliament.  Dr.  John  Wilkins  having  been  made 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  November  1 668,  there  was  a  negotiation 
ID  the  following  year  by  this  liberal  bishop.  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgman,  and  Chief  Justice  Matthew  Hale,  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  with  Baxter,  Manton,  and  other  leading 
Nonconformists,  pointing  not  only  to  ti  settlement  of  terms 
fer  a  limited  toleration  of  sects  beyond  the  Established  Church, 
bat  even  to  a  revival  of  the  question  of  a  comprehension.  The 
negotiation  was  still  in  progress  when  Parliament  met  again, 
Oct.  19,1669  2. 

Thia,  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament,  was  a 
abort  one,  for  the  Houses  were  again  prorogued  by  the  King 
on  the  11th  of  December.  But  in  those  two  months  they  fell 
■gain  with  such  fury  on  the  Nonconformists  that  the  King 
■nd  the  Cabal  had  to  succumb.  The  negotiation  with  the 
Presbyterians  was  quashed  ;  there  were  numerous  informations 
ind  complaints  in  the  two  Houses  as  to  evasions  of  the 
CTooformity  Acts,  the  increase  of  conventicles  and  wooden 
*  tabernacles  "  in  London,  &c. ;  and  a  bill  was  again  brought 
jd  for  renewing  the  Conventicles  Act.  Only  the  brevity  of  the 
te&tion  prevented  the  passing  of  such  a  bill.  That  and  other 
hiugs  were  reserved  for  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Parliament, 
rhicb  was  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  February  1669-70. 

Comiected  more  intimately  than  was  then  known  with  the 

^  Commons  Journals  and  Pari.  Hist,  of  dates, 
s  Baxter,  III.  23,  et  tej. 
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domestic  question  of  religion  which  had  been  thas  maiuiged 
by  the  Cabal  from  1667  to  1670,  and  agitated  between  them 
and  Parliament,  had  been  certain  transactions  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  Charles  and  the  Cabal  during  the  same  years. 
They  cluster  themselves  in  English  history  under  the  two 
names  of  The  Triple  Alliance  and  Ths  Sscr^  NsGom- 
TiON  WITH  France. 

Since  the  death  of  Mazarin  in  1661  Louis  XIV.  had  bees 
acting   the  Grand   Monarque   superbly  and   laboriously  for 
himself.     The  dominant  idea  of  this  young  monarch  in  his 
foreign  relations,  the   idea  which  was  to  determine  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  unusually  long  reign,  had  been  fully  re- 
vealed.    He  was  bent  on  the  Spanish  Succession,  i.e.  on  Um 
triuinph  of  France  at  last  over  her  Europiean  rival,  the  decBj- 
ing  empire  of  Spain,  by  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  his 
wife,  Maria  Teresa,  the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to 
her  full  Spanish  inheritance  aflter  her  father's  death.    Direct 
application  to  Philip  IV.  having  failed,  Louis  had  negotiated 
on  the  subject  with  other  powers,  and  especially  with  the 
Dutch.     Admitting  that  the  succession  to  the  main  Spanish 
monarchy  should  belong,  by  Spanish  law,  to  Philip's  task 
heir,  the  young  child  Carlos,  born  by  a  second  marriage,  he 
had  contended  that  a  portion  of  the    Spanish  Netherl»nds 
ouo^ht  to  come  at  once  to   Maria   Teresa  on   the  death  of 
Philip.     To  induce  the   Dutch  to  favour  his  claim,  he  had 
proposed  that  tliey  and  he  should,  on  Philip's  death,  partition 
the   Spanish   Netherlands   between   them.      The  Dutch  hai 
declined  the  temptation,   dreading  the  proximity  of  such  a 
power  as  the  French  to  their  Republican    seven  provinces, 
and   thinking   it   better   that   those   dear -bought   provinces 
should  continue  to  have  their  old  enemies,  the  now  weakened 
Spaniards,    for   their   neighbours  and    their   barrier  against 
France.     Accordingly,  when  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  did  die  itt 
1665,  leaving    all    his   dominions   to   the   feeble   and  sickly 
Carlos  II.,    Louis   had   acted    alone.     Having   reiterated  his 
demands  on  Spain  for  the  immediate  cession  of  the  portion  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  which  he  claimed  a6  his  wife's,  he 
had,  in  1667,  sent  an  invading  French  army  into  the  disputed 
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ritory.  Bat  the  invasion  had  spread  uneasineEs  throughout 
rope.  The  Pope,  the  German  Emperor,  and  other  friends 
Spain,  were  in  alarm  ;  the  Dutch  were  in  alarm :  how  was 
gland  to  act  ?  Anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  or  the 
itrality  of  England,  Louis  had  sent  an  embassy,  with  mag- 
icent  offers  to  Charles  bimeelf,  aud  with  money  to  bribe 
;  advisers ;  but,  though  Charles  inclined  decidedly  to  a 
rgain  with  Louis,  popular  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  a  part 
the  Cabal  ran  in  the  other  direction.  The  result  was  that 
t  William  Temple,  then  English  agent  at  Brussels,  had 
en  instructed  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Dutch.  Sir 
illiam,  in  a  few  interviows  at  the  Hague  with  the  Dutch 
rand  Pensionary  De  Witt,  had  done  his  work  well ;  and,  on 
e  23rd  of  January,  1667-8,  there  was  the  famous  Triple 
UJAKCE,  consisting  of  three  treaties,  one  of  them  secret, 
edging  England,  the  Uuited  Provinces,  and  Sweden,  to  act 

concert  in  compelling  Louis  to  accept  one  or  other  of  two 
iemative  sets  of  terms  he  had  been  offered  by  Spain.  Then, 
>re  easily  than  had  been  expected,  Louis  had  given  way. 
1  the  15th  of  April  1668  he  made  peace  with  Spain  on  the 
rangement  of  keeping  his  conquests  iu  Flanders  and  re- 
ining others.  He  had  so  managed  matters  that,  while 
iming  to  yield,  he  lost  nothing.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
at«h  rankled  in  his  memory.  By  adopting  the  alternative 
hich  allowed  him  to  retain  his  conquests  in  Flanders,  he  had 
x»me  deliberately  their  close  neighbour ;  and  he  had  vowed 
terrible  revenge ', 

Hardly  had  the  Triple  Aluance  been  formed  when  there 
sgan  The  Secret  Negotiation  with  Frakce  for  undoing 
-  The  first  overtures  were  made  by  Charles  himself,  in 
»iTersatiDn  with  the  French  ambassador  Ruvigny,  in  April 
868;  and  through  tiie  rest  of  that  year  and  the  whole  of 
ES69the  negotiation  went  on,  with  missions  and  crosBrmissions, 
'viaons  in  the  Cabal,  distributions  of  French  money  among 
■«  members  of  it,  and  the  employment  of  Buckingham  and 
ritngton  alternately  as  chief  negotiator  for  Charles. 

'  Kgnat'i  gmt  work  eatltled  A'tgo-  to  saeh  t  vork  sa  tliis,  so  masterly  in 

Mm(  rdatiBU  a  la  Siteceenon  d  Et.  its  kind  for  lumioouauesa,  UM:arac]r,  Bud 

1m  Km»  Lomt  XIV. :  lutrod.  and  iiuight. 
IlLudU.  ItUkptouuratorefsr 
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What  Louis  wanted  was  simply  the  co-operation  of  England 
in  his  meditated  war  against  the  Dutch ;  and  far  this  he  vm 
ready  to  pay  Charles  most  handsomely.    So  far  nothing  ooaM 
he  more  agreeable  to  Charles.     What  ie  wanted  above  ail 
things  was  money.     The  vast  sams  voted  him  by  Parliament 
had  been  squandered  no  one  knows  how ;  he  was  immeasaiaUj 
in  debt ;  the  pay  of  the  navy,  the  household,  the  public  offices, 
was  wretchedly  in  arrears ;  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leedi 
were  clamorous.     Readiness  to  accept  money  in  the  largest 
possible  quantity  from  any  quarter  had  thus  become  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  soul  of  Charles.     He  hated  the  Dukb, 
and  was  pleased  enough  to  be  a  party  to  a  war  against  them, 
and  to  receive  money  on  that  account.     But  in  the  proposed 
partnership  with  his  young  cousin  Louis  he  foresaw  a  splendid 
futurity  of  money  generally.     Might  he  not  increase  hia  price 
at  once  by  throwing  something  else  into  the  bargain  besides 
that  promise  of  co-operation  against  the  Dutch  which  Loni» 
wanted  ?   Might  he  not,  for  example,  offer  to  declare  himself 
a   Roman   Catholic?    There   is  no   doubt  that   the  ciypto- 
Catholicism  of  Charles  was  as  sincere  a  sentiment  as  any  be 
felt,    and  that  he  had  never   ceased   in   a  lazy  way  to  re- 
member liis  secret  overtures  to  the  Pupe  in  1662-3.     Equallj 
certain  it  is,  however,  that  his  negotiation  with  Louis  csm^ 
upon  him  rather  unexpectedly  as  a  fit  opportunity,  and  that 
a  judicious  use  of  the  opportunity  for  money  purposes  was  part 
of  his  calculations.     There  were  familv  consultations  on  tb^ 
subject,  ending  in  a  conference  held  in  the  Duke  of  Yorks^ 
house  on  the  25th  of  January  1668-9.     It  was  at  this  con — 
ference,  at  which,  besides  Charles  himself  and  the  Duke,  tbere* 
were  present  Arlin^-ton,  Clifford,   and    the    Roman  Catbolr 
Lord  Arundel   of  Wardour,    that    the   scheme   took   fonnal 
shape.     The  Duke  had   for   some   time   been  so  honestlj  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  to  be  uneasy  in  concealing  the  fact,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  he  and  Charles  should  declare  themselves 
Roman  Catholics   together  at   the   right   moment.     It  was 
then  communicated  to  Louis  that  Charles  desired  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  negotiation  that  had  been  going  on  between 
them,    lie  would  assist  Louis,  as  required,  against  the  Dutdi; 
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le  would  also  declare  his  change  of  religion,  and  thus 
I  step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in  his 
lions,  if  Louis  would  be  his  patron  in  that  intention. 
y  be  doubted  whether  Louis  altogether  liked  the  idea  of 
ling  patron  and  paymaster  of  so  stupendous  an  enter- 
as  the  conversion  of  the  British  Islands  to  the  true  £Euth 
J  manner  proposed.  He  felt  it  impossible,  however,  to 
le ;  and  so  the  negotiation  did  proceed  on  the  double 
of  the  Declaration  of  Catholicity  and  Partnership  in  a  War 
it  the  Butch.  The  utmost  secrecy  had  now  to  be  studied, 
it  the  crypto-Catholic  members  of  the  Cabal  were  kept 
)  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  extended  purpose  of  the 
iation ;  even  M.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  had  succeeded 
piy  as  French  ambassador  in  London,  was  kept  in 
mce  for  a  time.     The  agents  for  Charles  and  his  brother 

Arlington,  Clifford,  Lord  Arundel^  and  Sir  Richard 
igs;  and  the  special  link  of  communication  between 
and  king  was  Charles's  favourite  and  only  remaining 

the  Princess  Henrietta,  now  for  seven  years  the  un- 
'  wife  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of 
.  The  differences  that  arose  in  the  course  of  the  enlarged 
iation  were  on  two  questions.  Whether  should  the 
•ation  of  Catholicity  or  the  war  with  the  Dutch  have  the 
ience ;  and  how  much  would  Louis  give  to  Charles  on 
vo  accounts  ?  While  Louis  was  for  the  war  first  and  the 
•ation  of  Catholicity  afterwards,  Charles  and  the  Duke 
)rk  were  for  giving  precedence  to  the  declaration  of 
Jicity ;  and,  while  Louis  wanted  to  give  as  little  on 
•  account  as  would  be  accepted,  Charles  wanted  all  he 
obtain.  On  the  18th  of  December  1669,  Colbert  having 
is  time  been  taken  into  complete  confidence,  there  was 
itted  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  a  draft  treaty, 
ing  all  to  regular  form.  It  fixed  the  price  of  the 
ration  of  Catholicity  at  ^^200,000  sterling,  stipulating 
T  that  Louis  should  "  assist  his  Britannic  Majesty  with 
3  and  money  "  if  there  should  be  any  rebellion  in  England 
isequence  of  the  declaration ;  and  it  fixed  the  subsidy  to 
id  by  Louis  to  Charles  for  the  Dutch  War  at  ^'800,000 
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a  year  while  the  war  should  last.  Louis,  at  sight  of  the 
draft  treaty,  pronounced  the  demands  exorbitant;  Charles 
intimated  that  they  might  be  lowered;  and,  Louis  having 
agreed  that  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  Catholicity  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Charles^  the  two  Kings  were 
chaffering  over  the  sums  when  the  Ninth  Session  of  the 
English  Parliament  met^« 

Prom  Feb.  14,  1669-70,  when  Parliament  met,  to  April  11, 
1670,  when  it  adjourned,  much  of  its  attention  was  occopied 
by  a  piece  of  business  of  an  apparently  private  nature.  Thia 
was  known  as  ^'  Lord  Roos's  business,"  and  consisted  in  the 
pushing  of  a  bill  through  the  two  Houses  to  enable  John 
Manners,  Lord  Boos,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  BnUand, 
to  marry  again,  notwithstanding  that  his  wife,  accused  of 
infidelities  to  him,  was  still  alive. 

What  gave  importance  to  the  bill  was  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  pushed  with  an  ulterior  purpose,  interesting  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Charles's  Portuguese  Queen  was  childless, 
and  an  heir  by  her  to  the  throne  seemed  an  impossibility. 
Would  Charles  acquiesce  in  leaving  the  succession  to  his 
brother,  or  to  that  brother's  children,  the  grandchildren  of  the 
exiled  Clarendon  ?  Might  he  not  be  either  divorced  from  his 
present  wife,  so  as  to  be  able  to  marry  again,  or  permitted 
that  bigamy  for  which  there  had  been  precedents  in  other 
countries  and  arguments  by  some  of  the  reforming  divines? 
The  method  of  divorce  seeming  the  easiest,  Buckingham  had 
undertaken  to  create  the  necessary  precedent  for  legitimizing 
a  second  marriage  after  divorce  by  carrying  the  Lord  Roos 
bill.  Introduced  into  the  Lords  on  the  5th  of  March,  it  did 
not  pass  the  first  reading  till  the  17th,  when,  after  a  long  and 
vehement  debate,  there  was  the  narrow  success  of  41  present 
lords  and  15  proxies  in  favour,  to  42  present  lords  and  6 
proxies  against.     The  Duke  of  York,  whose  interests  were  at 

1  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  velations  was  first  given  to  the  v^ri*^ 

Greallhilain  and  Ireland  (im — 1778),  by   Dalrymple    from   archives  in  the 

II.   *i — 56;    Lingard    (second  edition),  French   Foreign   Office;    but  Mignrt* 

XII.   200—206;    Mignet,   III.   1—168.  naiTative   is   the  most    elaborate  w^ 

The  subHtAuce  of  the  extraordinary  re-  thorough. 
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stake,  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of 
the  bill ;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  two  archbishops,  nearly 
all  the  bishops,  and  a  number  of  the  peers,  among  whom  were 
Bristol  and  other  Roman  Catholics.  The  second  reading 
having  been  carried  with  the  same  extraordinary  difficulty, 
it  seemed  very  likely  that  it  might  be  thrown  out  on  the 
third.  What  was  the  surprise  of  their  Lordships  when,  at 
this  stage, — to  wit,  on  the  21st  of  March, — the  King  sauntered 
into  the  House  unexpectedly,  and  announced  that  he  meant 
to  renew  a  laudable  custom  of  his  predecessors  long  ago,  by 
coming  in  among  them  now  and  then  in  a  friendly  and 
informal  way  and  listening  to  their  debates !  Their  Lord- 
ships, though  much  perplexed,  thanked  his  Majesty  for  his 
condescension :  and  from  that  dav  all  order  was  at  an  end  in 
the  upper  House,  in  consequence  of  the  King's  formed  habit 
of  dropping  in  when  he  liked,  standing  by  the  fire,  chatting 
with  the  peers  in  groups,  and  soliciting  them  for  anything  he 
wanted.  He  had  been  several  times  iu  the  House  in  this 
fiishion  when,  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  Lord  Roos  bill 
passed  the  third  reading,  still  after  much  opposition,  and  with 
the  recorded  dissents  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  many  bishops 
and  peers.  Going  into  the  Commons  that  day,  it  passed  the 
second  reading  there  next  day  by  141  votes  to  65,  and  the 
third  reading  on  March  31  ^. 

The  bill  for  enabling  Lord  Roos  to  marry  again  was  con- 
sequently one  of  the  bills  to  which  Charles  had  the  pleasure 
of  giving  his  assent  on  the  11th  of  April  1670,  when  there 
was  an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houses  for  six  months. 
Another  of  the  bills,  to  which  he  gave  his  assent  more 
reluctantly,  was  a  New  Conventicles  Act,  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  he  had  let  it  be  known  to  the  Nonconformists 
that,  as  he  needed  supplies  from  Parliament,  he  could  no 
longer  resist  the  determination  of  that  highly  Clarendonian 
assembly  to  revert  to  the  full  stringency  of  Clarendon's 
ecclesiastical  laws.  The  New  Conventicles  Act  had,  accord- 
ingly, been  carried  without  more  formidable  opposition  than 

1  Iiords  And  Commons  Journals  of  dates ;   Pari.  Hist.  IV.  447 ;  Burnet,  I. 
453'.45d ;  Lingard,  XII.  210—214. 
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could  be  oflFered  by  private  members.     In  some  respects  it 
more  severe  than  the  former  Act,  and  Marvell  calls  it  the 
"  quintessence   of  arbitrary   malice/'     It  defined   an  ill^jil 
conventicle  to  be  any  meeting  for  worship,  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  which 
more  than  four  persons  should  be  present  in  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  &milv  in  whose  house  it  should  be  held,  or  at 
which,  if  it  were  in  the  fields  or  an  uninhabited  place,  more 
than  four  persons  should  be  present  in  all.     Any  person  over 
sixteen  years  of  age  attending  such  a  conventicle  was  to  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  often 
for  every  subsequent  offence,  while  the  penalties  for  preachen 
or  teachers  in  conventicles  were  to  be  i£^20  for  the  first  offence 
and  ^40  for  every  other,   and  householders  allowing  con- 
venticles  in   their   premises  were   to    forfeit  i€*20  for  eich 
offence.     One  third  of  the  fines  in  every  case  was  to  go  to  the 
informer  and  his  assistants.     Justices  of  peace  and  constablei 
were  empowered  to  break  open  doors  if  necessary  in  execution 
of  the  Act ;   lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  countiei, 
and  officers  of  the  militia,  were  to  disperse  conventicles  with 
horse  or  foot,  if  necessary ;  and,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the  Act 
was  to  be  interpreted  most  beneficially  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles  ^. 

FROM    APRIL    1670    TO   JUNE    1673. 

The  most  curious  result  of  Charles's  interest  simultaneously 
in  two  such  matters  as  the  Secret  Negotiation  with  France 
and  the  Marriage  Bill  of  Lord  Roos  was  the  disintegration 

a 

of  the  Cabal  for  the  time  into  two  halves.  For  the  negotia- 
tion with  France  the  real  Cabal  consisted  only  of  the  crypto- 
Catholic  members  of  the  nominal  Cabal, — viz.  the  Duke  of 
York,  Arlington,  and  Clifford, — while  Buckingham,  Ashley, 
Trevor,  and  the  rest,  were  kept  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  th^ 
King's  true  drift.  For  the  Lord  Roos  business,  on  the  otber 
hand,  Charles  had  worked  precisely  through  Buckiugbam, 
Ashley,  and  Trevor,  with  assistance  from  Lauderdale  and  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  while  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Arlington  and 

1  statutes  at  Large,  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1 ;  Grosart's  edition  of  Manell,  II.  SW, 
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Jlifford,  in  the  Dake's  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  Roman 
ratholiciBm,  were  keenly  in  the  opposition.  This  co-existence 
if  two  Cabals  could  hardly  continue  lon^j  and  it  depended 
in  Charles's  choice  between  perseverance  in  the  French 
legotiation  and  perseverance  in  the  design  of  a  second  mar- 
uige  which  of  the  two  should  have  to  be  discharged  and 
vhich  extended  to  the  necessary  dimensions  by  recruitment, 
fhe  difficulty  was  solved  by  the  abandonment  of  the  project 
if  a  second  marria^.  Although  there  was  talk  of  a  Royal 
Divorce  Bill,  to  be  brought  into  Parliament  when  it  reas- 
Kmbled,  Charles  seems  to  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
ittbject  after  the  passing  of  the  Lord  Rods  Bill,  or  rather 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  harsh  and  un- 
neoeessry  to  insult  and  disturb  the  poor  Portuguese  lady  who 
was  his  wife.  Hence,  from  April  1670  onwards,  an  apparently 
reunited  Cabal.  It  consisted  of  Bdckinohau,  Ablimotox, 
\SHLBY,  Clifford,  the  Scottish  Laudekdau;,  the  Duke  of 
fork,  Ijord  Keeper  Bridgman,  and  co-Secretary  Sir  John 
rrevor,  with  one  or  two  subordinates.  The  first  five  being 
he  real  chiefs,  and  some  ingenious  person  having  observed 
hat  the  initials  of  their  names,  if  taken  in  a  certain  order, 
ctmlly  formed  the  word  Cabal,  the  anj^ram  hag  come  down 
*  a  convenient  device  for  recollecting  the  personal  com- 
"oaition  of  Charles's  Cabinet  from  1670  to  1673.  It  is  not 
*>  he  forgotten,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  division  of 
t>e  Cabal,  which  Charles  could  recognise  on  occasion.  There 
'u  the  Liberal  Protestant  section,  of  which  the  chiefs  were 
^  Deists  Buckingham  and  Ashley  and  the  Scottish  Fres- 
>yterian  Lauderdale;  and  there  was  the  crypto  -  Catholic 
*ctiou,  headed  by  Arlington  and  Clifford,  in  private  league 
"ith  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  secret  purposes 
"*f  the  negotiation  with  France^. 

That  negotiation  reached  a  definite  conclusion  in  the  so- 
Olied  Secbet  Treaty  of  Doveu  of  May  22,  1670.  The 
^kke  of  Orleans  had  sulkily  consented  that  his  wife,  the 
naceta  Henrietta,  should  visit  her  brother  in  England  for 

■Buset,  T.  m—K6;   Ungard,  Xll.  233— 23S;   Christie's  Shafiaburg,  IL 
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the  parpose,  oa  the  strict  conclition  th»t  she  Aoold  at 
hut  B  few  days  and  should  not  fi^  to  Loodoo.  Cbatlci 
met  her,  on  her  arrival  at  Dovet  od  Hbo  ISfli,  wittj 
fondest  demonstrations  of  affection  ;  and  it  waa  npdv  i 
of  feetivilies  in  honour  of  her  visit,  dramatic 
for  her  entertainment,  and  the  like,  that  the  treaty 
ranged,  ^igTied,  and  sealed.  The  signatories  on  the  EogSA 
side  were  Charles  himselfi  and  Lord  Arlington,  Lord  Araiiit 
Sir  Thomas  CltfTonl,  and  Sir  Riohard  Bellings,  as  his 
missionera,  while  M.  Colbert  de  Croissy  alone,  as  repmod»^ 
tive  of  Louis,  signed  on  the  other  part.  The  treaty  consiitl 
ofone  general  article,  constitating  perpetual  alliance  and  i 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  of  ten  specific  utidhl 
Nine  of  these  ten  specific  articles  related  to  ihe  co-o\ 
of  the  two  powers  for  the  assertion  of  m.y  rights  b 
Spanish  succession  that  might  erentnally  accrue  to  Iqtj 
hilt  chiefly  to  their  co-operation  in  an  immediatfl  war  iridi 
Piitch.  Charles  hound  himself  to  furnish  a  land  force  of  SW 
foot,  in  aiil  of  the  French  army  invading  the  United  ft* 
vinccs,  nnil  to  he  piiid  and  maintained  by  Louis,  and  il 
t-o  furnish  a  lU'et  of  fifty  men-of-war  to  he  conjoined  wl 
n  snnilloF  Frcnfh  fleet,  the  combined  ([•xis  to  he  Moia  i 
command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  For  this  service  Charlcm 
to  reeoiYc  from  Louis  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millioM 
tirrfii  toHriioU  (about  .*"230.000  sterling)  as  long  a*  the* 
shouh]  lat^t.  This  subsidy  was  to  be  quite  independent  i^'^ 
was  pr»-)niisi'd  to  Charles  by  the  first  of  the  ten  specific  irtid* 
That  artielo,  theartiele  of  Ti^  Declarjllon  of  Cifiolirilji,' 
to  W  jrivon  tistually : — 

"  His  NfHJifly  the  Kinp  of  Great  Britain.  heiDCF  M^nTiDwd  rf ' 
tniili  of  tite  Catholie  Religion,  and  reMiUcd  to  aiakr  hi»  dfdiiA 
I'f  (he  sauie.  hiiiI  to  nvoneile  himself  with  the  ChunJi  of  &<«■ 
s<>i>n  as  tbo  iot^ivsl  of  the  aflairs  of  his  kinsxl-  m  umit  pfrmtl 
every  prounil  of  hope  and  as.''Uniiee.  from  t!  e  ndeciii'-a  aodlqs 
of  his  fot  H>cij,  ihat  ncne  of  thim.  even  of  ihow  oa  wKm  OJi 
nut  yet  h.ire  »e  abundantly  shed  Lif  gntT*  as  lo  dbfwe  tks 
this  so  auciisl  example  to  a  like  eionv«ninn.  vil)  ers  tiilii' 
iuTiolalile  <.<bedienee  which  oli  pei^Jes  owe  to  their  t^TOfB*-* 
when  of  a  cvmtrair  religic.n.  Xtv^rthdess.  as  il>«n  art  t' 
acmetiincs  turbulent  and  unquiet  fjwic  who  cndeiTvor  U'tn 
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ic  tranquillity,  especially  vlien  they  can  cover  their  desigas 
ilauBible  pretext  of  Beligion,  bis  Majesry  of  Great  Bntain, 
)  nothing  more  at  heart,  after  the  peace  of  his  own  cou- 
than  to  confirm  that  which  the  gentleness  of  his  govern- 
s  procured  for  his  subjects,  h&t  thought  that  the  best  means 
ut  alteration  of  the  same  will  be  to  be  assnred,  in  case  of 
the  assistance  of  his  Host  Chrietiao  Majesty :  who,  on  his 
^hing  to  give  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  indubitable 
f  the  sincerity  of  his  fi'iendship,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
ccess  of  a  design  so  glorious,  bo  useful  to  his  Majesty  of 
Iritatn,  and  even  to  the  whole  Catholic  Reli^on,  has  pro- 
ud hereby  promises  to  give  for  this  purpose  to  the  said 
Great  Britain  the  sum  of  2,000,000  liwea  toumois  [about 
)0  sterling]  ;  of  which  one  half  shall  be  paid  in  cash  three 
after  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  to  the 
the  taid  King  of  Great  Britain  at  Calais,  Dieppe,  or  Havre 
i,  or  remiited  by  letters  of  change  to  Ijondon,  at  the  risk, 
d  exjKnse  of  the  said  Most  Christian  King,  nud  the  other 
he  same  manner  three  months  afterwards.  Uoreover,  the 
st  Christian  King  binds  himself  to  assist  with  troops  his 
of  Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  6000  foot  if  necessaiy, 
I  to  raise  and  maintain  them  at  his  own  char;;c  and  ex- 
)  long  as  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  judge  tliem 
for  the  execution  of  his  design  ;  and  the  said  troops  shall 
jwrted  by  vessels  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  such 
id  ports  as  he  shall  jud^'C  the  fittest  for  the  iuterest  of  liis 
and  from  the  day  of  their  embarkment  shull  be  paid  as 
;  by  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  sball  obey  the  orders 
id  Kin^  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  time  of  the  Declara- 
"atholicity  is  left  entirely  to  the  choice  of  the  said  King  of 

\diiiii  Mc  auro  patriam :  This  man  sold  his  country 
Id."  If  ever  that  sentence  of  infamy  to  all  a^s  was 
lie  to  an  English  Bovereign,  it  was  to  Charles  II.  after 
ansactioDs  with  Louis.  Had  tfaey  been  divulged  at 
nent,  who  knows  what  might  have  happened?  Sut 
ity  of  Dover  was  kept  as  secret  as  the  grave,  and  the 

ibataoce  of  the  story  of  this  Treaty  (LmB»rd,  and  edit  XII.  216— 

fint  giTen  to  the  world  la  218,  uid   note   at  end  of  the  volume). 

rS  in   Sir  John  Dalrfmple's  But  r11  the  facts  and  pttrticnlaiB,  with 

bnt  the  teit  of  the  pertectod  the  moat  correct  text   of  the  Treaty 

1  dnded  his  reaeBrclteB  ia  the  and  elucidations,  are  now  to  be  studied 

reign  Office.  It  was  fint  pitb-  best  in  the  third  volume  of  Hignet's 

1^,  in  the  original  French,  iV'^j/aei'alioni  Bdativei  A  ia  Sueeenion 

inrd,  who  had  obtained  his  iTBipagju,  published   in    \6i2.     The 

Lord  Clifford  of  Cbudleigli,  French  dating  of  the  Treaty  is  "  Jnoe 

daot  of  the  Cliffonl  of  the  1,  IBTO,"- 
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gathering  of  so   many  people,   French  and  English,  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  English  port-town  nearest  tk 
French  coast,  seemed  only  the  natural  celebration  of  the  visit 
of  the  charming  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  her  native  land  and 
her  meeting  with  her  brother.     For  her  the  festivities  were  to 
have  a  swift  confusion.     She  had  parted  from  her  brother  at 
Dover  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and  bad 
returned  to  her  husband  at  St.  Cloud,  when  the  shockiiig 
news  came  of  her  death  there  on  the  20th  of  Jane  after  a 
sudden  and  short  illness.     The  suspicion  ran  immediately  that 
she  had  been  poisoned  by  her  husband,  or  by  persons  about 
him,  and  it  was  not  allayed  by  the  negative  evidence  of  i 
post-mortem  examination  attended  by  two  English  physicians. 
Charles  was  greatly  shaken  ;  but  he  lived  on  to  prosecute  fdV 
many  years  yet  the  compact  with  Louis  which  his  sister  had 
arranged  for  him.     At  the  age  of  forty  years  he  had  become 
the  pensionary  of  a  foreign  King,  eight  years  his  junior,  but 
with  fifty  times  his  intellect  and  a  thousand  times  his  dignity; 
and  from  this  moment  he  was  never  to  dream  of  being  anything 
else.     He  was  to  go  on  begging  and  receiving  new  sums  and 
subsidies  of  French   money,   permitting  his  ministers  aad 
mistresses  to  receive  French  presents  and  pensions,  and  in 
return  taking  instinictions  from  Louis  on  all  the  affairs  of  the 
British  Islands,  even  in  such  matters  as  the  times  of  callingt 
proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  Poi^liaments  of  England.    One 
agreeable  fruit  of  his  secret  alliance  with  Louis  was  thearnval 
in  November  1670,  of  a  clever  and  beautiful  young  French- 
woman, Mademoiselle  Louise  de  Querouaille,  who  had  been 
maid  of  honour  to  his  dead  sister,  and  was  now  sent  over  hf 
Louis  to  be  a  new  mistress  for  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  * 
connecting  link  between  the  two  nations.     Lady  Castleniain<» 
this  year  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  had  been  in  and  onto* 
favour  very  often  of  late,  and  had  for  some  time  had  publidy 
established   competitors   in   Nell    Gwynn   and   Moll  Da^' 
but  now  Mademoiselle  de  Querouaille,  made  a  lady  of  the  Bed* 
chamber  to  the  Queen,  took  her  place  as  chief  of  the  bateffl'- 

1  Mipnet,  III.   206—214;    Lingard,       July  and  Aug.  1667,  et  sen.;  l^'^ 
XII.  218 ;  Burnet,  I.  622—527  ;  Pepys,       Nov.  1670. 
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before  the  arriyal  of  the  new  mistress,  viz.  on  the  24th 
ber  1670,  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Parliament  was 
1  after  its  six  months  of  adjournment.  There  was,  of 
not  the  least  idea  in  either  House   of  any  alliance 

Charles  and  Louis,  or  anj  suspicion  that  the  Triple 
}  of  January  1667-8  was  not  still  in  full  force  as  the 
/  paramount  in  the  foreign  relations  of  England.  It 
erefore,  by  various  general  pretexts,  and  even  with 
3ns  of  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple  Alliance^ 
arles  contrived,  through  his  ministers,  to  extract  from 
ent  the  very  considerable  subsidies  he  wanted  for 
)ut  a  fleet  and  raising  some  land  forces.  Having  been 
Y  successful  in  this,  and  not  desiring  that  the  Parlia- 
lould  be  in  session  when  he  should  proclaim  the  Triple 
5  defunct  and  proceed  to  carry  out  the  Secret  Treaty 
r,  he  got  rid  of  the  two  Houses  by  another  proroga- 

the  22nd  of  April  1671.  The  prorogation  was  to 
ided  twice,  and  Charles  was  not  to  see  the  face  of 
ent  again  for  nearly  two  years  ^. 
while,  formal  ratifications  of  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover 
been  exchanged  between  Charles  and  Louis,  the  only 
ig  obstruction  to  Charles,  in  the  matter  of  a  war  with 
x;h,  to  be  conducted  by  himself  and  his  Cabal  in  the 
e  of  Parliament,  had  been  cleverly  removed.  Only 
nbers  of  the  Cabal,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  signed 
ity    of  Dover,   the  crypto-Catholics   Arlington   and 

while  the  other  three  chiefs,  Buckingham,  Ashley, 
iderdale,  had  been  kept  purposely  ignorant  that  there 
1  a  treaty  at  all.  They  were,  and  were  to  remain,  as 
b  of  the  fact  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  the  less  was 
sary,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty,  that  these 
nt  chiefs  of  the  Cabal  should  be  made  parties  to  it  in 

the  promised  Declaration  of  Catholicity,  With  no 
lent  of  that  kind  could  they  or  would  they  have 
id  ;  they  would  probably  have  broken  with  Charles  on 
tion  of  it,  and  appealed  to  the  nation.    There  was  no 

^  Lords  Journals  of  date,  and  ParL  Hist.  IV.  456-497. 
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reason,  however,  why  they  should  not  consent  easily  enough 
to  all  in  the  treaty  that  concerned  the  promised  co-operation 
with  Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch.     And,  in  fact,  their 
consent  had  heen  brought  about  by  a  most  extraordinaiy  and 
prolonged   deception.     Buckingham   had  been  sent  on  an 
embassy   to   France,  as  if  to  end  by  his  own  abilities  and 
exertions  the  intricate  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on 
between  Louis  and  the  whole  Cabal  in  1668  and  1669, — firoin 
which  negotiations  with  the  whole   Cabal   the  Catholicitf 
project  had  been  always  carefully  excluded .    The  result  was  that 
Buckingham,  gravely  fooled  by  Louis  in  Paris,  and  fooled  and 
played  with  after  his  return  to  London  by  Arlington,  Clifford, 
and  Colbert,  worked  out,  apparently  by  his  own  exertions  and 
against  irritating  opposition^  a  treaty  which  was  identical  in 
all  points  with  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover,  except  that  the 
article  about  religion  was  omitted  and  the  j£^154,000  sterling 
promised  by  that  article  to  Charles  for  his  change  of  creed 
was  promised  in  the  other  form  of  an  increase  exactly  to  tlw^ 
amount    in    the   subsidy  for   the    Dutch   war.     This  trails 
simule  or  "  mock  treaty,"  as  it  was  called  at  the  time  in  the 
correspondence  of  Charles  and  Louis,  had  been  solemnly  con- 
cluded at  London  on  the  21st  of  December  1670,  Buckinghami 
Ashley,  and   Lauderdale   putting   their  names  to  it,  in  4e 
belief  that  it  was  the  only  and  real  one,  while  Arlington  and 
Clifford  also  signed,  to  complete  the  delusion.    The  whole  of  the 
Cabal  was  thus  pledged  to  the  war  with  the  Dutch  by  the  later 
document,  while  Charles  and  the  crypto-Catholics  of  the  Cabal 
were  pledged  also  to  the  Catholicity  project  by  the  earlier^. 

Charles,  when  he  had  received  the  ^154,000  for  his  i^ 
claration  of  Caiholiclfy,  seemed  suddenly  less  eager  about  that 
part  of  his  bargain.     His  brother  James  was  behaving  man- 
fully, not  indeed  proclaiming  himself  a  Papist,  but  not  caring 
who  knew  the  fact ;  and,  after  May  31, 1671,  when  he  lost  his 
Duchess,  Clarendon^s  daughter,  and  it  transpired  that  she  had 
been   a   Roman    Catholic   for   some   time,    the    fact  became 
notorious.     But  through  the  whole  of  1671,  when  all  seemed 

1  Mignet,  III.  199—268. 
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ady  for  the  royal  Declaration  of  Catholicity,  Charles  pro- 
astinated.  He  was  not  so  sure  now  that  the  declaration 
otdd  precede  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  He  wanted  to 
nsult  theologians  as  to  the  proper  method;  he  wanted  to 
nsult  the  Pope;  he  wanted  the  Pope  to  send  a  French 
g^ate  into  England  to  manage  the  business;  he  was  of 
anion  that  the  concession  by  the  Pope  of  the  sacrament  in 
>th  kinds  and  the  mass  in  English  would  gain  most  of  the 
nglish  bishops  and  facilitate  a  national  reunion  with  the 
Oman  Church.  He  was  more  and  more  convinced  that  a 
recipitate  declaration  would  cause  enormous  commotion 
mong  his  subjects,  and  that  only  extensive  foreign  help^  and 
much  larger  amount  of  money  than  the  ^€^154,000  he  had 
eceived,  could  carry  him  through  the  crisis.  He  could  not 
jxpect  more  from  his  brother  Louis,  who  had  been  very 
jeneroufl  already;  but  might  not  the  Pope  be  persuaded 
io  open  his  purse^  and  might  there  not  be  a  general  sub- 
scription among  the  French  clergy  ?  About  a  million  sterling 
nore,  or  say  half  a  million,  and  up  would  go  the  Catholicity ! 
—Louis  was  only  amused  by  these  vacillations.  Having  con- 
»ied  to  Charles  his  own  time  for  the  Catholicity  Declaration, 
tnd  never  having  cared  much  himself  for  that  fancy  part  of 
ite  bargain,  he  was  resolved  to  invest  no  more  money  in  it 
'ban  the  ^^154,000  already  paid,  and  for  which  he  had  duly 
Ucen  receipts,  and  was  content  with  the  loss  if  Charles  would 
^p  his  engagement  for  the  Dutch  War^. 

How  could  Charles  keep  that  engagement?  His  govern- 
iient  was  bankrupt.  What  with  the  expenses  of  fitting  out 
I  fleet  and  fortifying  garrisons,  what  with  the  drain  by  interest 
na  previous  debts  and  reckless  current  lavishness  of  every 
dud,  all  the  regular  revenue,  all  the  extraordinary  supplies  of 
ist  session  of  Parliament^  and  the  i^l54,000  paid  by  Louis, 
ere  exhausted  or  on  the  point  of  exhaustion,  while  credit,  or 
)wer  of  fresh  borrowing  anywhere,  was  also  g^ne.     How 

Dfllrjnnple,  IT.  S8 — 81,  and  an  in-  was  not  only  that  Charles  should  profess 
ictive  memoir  by  Colbert  to  Louis  Roman  Catholicism  himself,  but  that 
V,  translated  in  Appendix  to  Chris-  he  should  also  attempt  the  establish- 
3  Sh^fUibury,  Vol.  II.  This  memoir  ment  of  that  religion  among  his  sab- 
res distinctly  that  the  understanding  jects. 
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could   such  a  government  go  to  war?    The  diflScnlty  wai 
overcome  by  the  famous  Stop  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  2iid  of 
January   1671-2.     Formally,    this  was    the   suspension  fer 
twelve  months  of  all  payments  to  public  creditors  of  wlialever 
denomination  ;  and,  practically,  it  was  the  retention  of  about 
.^f'l, 300^000    owing  to   goldsmiths  and   bankers    who  bad 
advanced  moneys  to  government  on  the  security  of  assign- 
ments upon  the  revenue.     The  shock  to  the  commercial  worid 
was  terrible  and  the  distress  among  hundreds  of  families  in- 
calculable.    The  immediate  purpose  of  Charles  and  the  Gsbsl, 
however,  was  served  ;  and,  with  some  ready  money  in  pot- 
session,  and  an  advance  from  Louis,  they  were  able  to  fiioe 
the  war.     On  the  2nd  of  February  1671-2  there  was  agoed 
at  Whitehall,  by  the  five  chiefs  of  the  Cabal  and  CoIbai;i 
third  edition  of  the  Secret  Treaty,  renewing  the  articles  si 
they  had  been  expressed  in  the  second  edition,  or  TraitiSmH 
but,  on  account  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  ChsrH 
relieving  him  for  a  year  from  his  obligation  to  furnish  a  itol 
force  together  with  his  fleet.      On  the  18th  of  Marcb  tbe 
English  and  French  declarations  of  war  against  the  TMA 
appeared  simultaneously.      In  the  following  month,  as  if  to 
signalize    the    momentousness    of    the   enterprise  to  whick 
England   was  thus  committed,  and  also  Charles's  continneJ 
trust  in  the  ministers  who  were  to  aid  him  in  it,  there  wis» 
remarkable  distribution  of  honours  among  the  members  of  tb 
Cabal.     Buckingham,  being  a  duke,  and  having  also  the  pre- 
eminent honour  of  being  Master  of  the  Horse,  could  be  raisrf 
no  higher ;  but  Arlington,  from  being  a  baron  only,  bec«n« 
Earl  of  Arlington,  Lord  Ashley  became  Earl  of  Shaftesburr. 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  became  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleighj 
while  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  for  his  various  merits,  was  IM^* 
Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.     There  vfei« 
some  new  admissions  to  the  privy  council  and  minor  ministeriil 
rearrangements  about  the  same  time  *. 

Though  surprised  at  the  sudden  rupture   of  the  policy  of 

I  Bumet,  I.  532—533;  Lingard,  XII.       711 ;  Parl.'Hist.  IV.  512— 515 ;  BrithSj 
238—247;    Christie's  Shaftetbwy,  II.       Chronologist. 
56—71  and  83—84  ;  Miguet,  III.  699— 
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\  Triple  Alliance,  the  English  public  do  not  seem  to  have 
ected  much  to  a  ne*w  war  with  their  old  enemy.  At  all 
tnts,  when  news  was  received  of  the  first  great  naval  battle 
the  war,  the  patriotic  spirit  was  roused.  It  was  the  battle 
Southwold  Bay  on  the  Sufiblk  coast,  fought^  on  the  28th  of 
ly  1672,  between  the  combined  English  and  French  fleets 
ler  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Ruyter. 
was  a  confused  and  desperate  fight,  with  heavy  slaughter 
both  sides,  but  ending  in  Ruyter's  retreat  and  so  in  a  kind 
victory  for  the  English,  though  the  victory  was  saddened 
:  them  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  admirals,  the  brave,  wise, 
d  gentle  Earl  of  Sandwich.  His  body  wiis  recovered  and 
ought  to  Westminster  Abbey  for  public  funeral.  He  was 
rty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  for  some  time  been  disgusted 
ith  the  state  of  affairs  and  with  his  own  concern  in  them, 
e  had  lived  to  see  but  the  beginnings  of  a  war  which  was 
ore  and  more  to  astound  all  Europe  \ 

The  battle  of  Southwold  Bay,  though  it  had  not  been  won 
r  the  Dutch,  had  at  least  so  crippled  the  English  and  French 
iets  as  to  ward  off  for  the  time  the  threatened  descent  of 
lose  fleets  on  the  Dutch  coasts,  to  co-operate  with  the  invad- 
g  French  army  of  110,000  men  led  by  Louis.  That  army 
id  to  act  independently,  but  with  what  shattering  effect  upon 
le  Dutch  I  On  the  31st  of  May,  or  three  days  after  the 
tttle  of  Southwold  Bay,  the  whole  army,  having  approached 
le  Datch  territories  by  the  circuit  of  the  Rhine,  had  crossed 
at  river;  and  within  a  week  from  that  day  the  three 
■evinces  of  Guelders,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel  were  overrun, 
Ld  the  other  four  provinces  were  in  consternation.  Once 
ore  the  Hollanders  were  driven  to  that  last  resource  of  theirs 
bich  they  had  learnt  in  their  war  of  independence,  the  open- 
g  of  their  sluices  and  dams  so  as  to  flood  the  country  in 
ont  of  the  invaders,  leaving  their  towns  as  mere  islands  on 
liich  to  live  and  fight.  Especially  the  young  Prince  of 
range,  at  the  head  of  the  little  Dutch  army  of  25,000  men, 
IS  moving  about  among  those  islands  and  their  canals  and 

Burnet,  I.  661— 602  ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  May  31— July  3,  1672 ;  Mignet,  IV. 
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dykes^  animating  his  countrymen  and  doing  his  best  to  hanss 
and  keep  back  the  French.     But  why  should  this  young  hero, 
the  descendant  of  those  illustrious  ancestors  who  had  created 
Holland^  the  inheritor  of  their  great  wealth   and  of  tboF 
Grerman  and  French  titles  of  Nassau  and  Orange,  be  fighting 
now  as  the  mere  general  of  a  Dutch  Republican  GoYemment 
headed  by  the  grand  pensionary  John  De  Witt  and  his  brothor 
Cornelius?    Who  but  those   De  Witts  and   the  bourgeois 
or  Republican  party  which  they  led,  and  which  had  been  in 
power  since  the  death  of  the  last  Stadtholder  in  November 
1650,  had  cultivated  the  French  alliance,  had  starved  the 
Dutch  land  army  to  its  present  dimensions,  had  persuaded  the 
Dutch  to  trust  to  their  naval  strength  only,  and  so  had  brought 
about  this  disaster  of  an   overwhelming   French  invasion? 
Why  not  revert  even  now  to  the  policy  of  the  old  military,  or 
Orange,  or  semi-monarchical  party,  which  had  been  suppressed 
for  more  than  twenty  years?    True,  it  had  recently  beoi 
paralysed   beyond  recovery,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  so-called 
TerpeUial  'Edict  of  1667,  pledging  the  States-General  on  oath 
never  to  revive  the  Stadtholderate,  but  to  maintain  the  strictly 
Republican  constitution  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  forever. 
The  present  Prince  of  Orange,  then  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
had  been  sworn  to  the  observance  of  that  edict,  and  so  had 
resigned  all  claims  to  the  succession  to  his  father  in  the  Stadt- 
holderate.    But,  now  that  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year 
and  the  military  hope  of  his  country,  why  should  not  the  edict 
be  repealed  ?     Such  were  the  excited  questions  and  discussions 
in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Dordrecht,  Delft,  and  other  Dutch 
towns,  formulated  at  last  into  the  universal  popular  cry  Ikvcn 
with  the  Whites;  and,  the  States  of  the  various  provinces  having 
deliberated  with  what  formalities  were  possible  at  such  a  time, 
the  great  revolution  was  accomplished  with  electric  rapidity, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June   1672  William  Henry,  Prince  of 
Orange,  went  to  the  Hague  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Stadtholder,  Captain  General,  and  Admlral  of  the  Unitid 
Provinces.     Six  weeks  later,  in  the  same  city,  there  was  the 
brutal  murder  of  the  two  brothers,  John  and  CorneUus  De 
Witt,  by  an  insurgent  mob,  depriving  Holland  of  two  of  the 
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most  noble  and  virtuous  statesmen  that  ever  ruled  a  com- 
monwealth.     The  Prince   of  Orange   was  absent   from  the 
Hague  at  the  time,  and  heard  of  the  act  with  horror ;  but  it 
may  have  facilitated  his  first  exertions  in  his  new  and  terribly 
difficult  position.     These  were  no  longer  against  Louis   in 
person,  who  had  set  out  on  his  return  to  Paris  on  the  16th  of 
July,  leaving  farther  operations  to  Turenne  as  his  generalissimo 
and  his  governor  of  Utrecht.     There  was  plenty  of  work 
for  Turenne ;  but  not  till  winter,  when  the  floods  should  be 
frozen  into  ice,  could  there  be  footing  for  his  cavalry  and 
infantry  into  the  stubborn  region  that  still  remained  Dutch. 
There,  with  the   eyes   of  all  Europe  upon  him,  the  young 
Stadtholder  was  standing  his  ground  marvellously.     He  was 
pretty  well  known  by  this  time  in  England,  having  spent  four 
or  five  months  of  the  winter  of  1670^1  in  London  on  a  visit 
to  his  uncle.      Charles  had  then  studied  and  sounded  him, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  he  might  not  be  admitted 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  secret  treaty  between  himself  and 
Louis,  and  with  some  design  also  to  serve  him,  if  he  found 
him  tractable,  by  carving  out  for  him,  from  among  the  wrecks 
of  his  fatherland,  when  it  had  been  sufficiently  conquered,  a 
Batavian  princedom  in  vassalage  to  Louis.     But  he  had  found 
the  young  man  "  so  passionate  a  Dutchman  and  Protestant  " 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  desist  from  the  attempt.     Now, 
therefore,  uncle  and  nephew  were  at  open  war  with  each  other, 
and  the  sole  apparent  chance  for  the  nephew  personally  was 
that  the  uncle  would,  in  some  kindly  way,  look  after  his 
interests  when  the  Dutch  were  beaten  and  there  should  be 
negotiations  for  the  terms  of  their  surrender.     Such  negotia- 
tions there  had  been  already,  Buckingham,  Arling^n,  and 
Viscount  HalifSsix   having  been   sent  to  Holland  as  English 
plenipotontiaries  for  the  purpose,  to  join  the  French  agents 
in  treating  with  the  Stadtholder  and  the  States-General ;  but 
the  terms  ofiered  had  been  so  insulting  and  ignominious  that 
ihey  had  been,  by  the  Stadtholder's  advice,  not  only  rejected, 
bat  posted  up  in  all  public  places^  that  all  relics  of  a  peace- 
party  among  the  Dutch  might  be  abashed  by  reading  them, 
and  the  entire  people  might  be  inspired  by  his  own  resolution, 
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communicated  by  his  own  lips  to  Buckingham,  to  *'  die  in  the 
last  ditch  "  that  remained  of  a  once  free  Republic.     And  so, 
through  the  autumn  of  1672,  the  dykes  having  been  brok«i 
down  everywhere,  to  flood  what  of  the  level  country  had  not 
been  already  submerged,  the  unconquerable  little  population 
lived  on  somehow  in  their  archipelago  of  habitable  islands, 
abiding  the  worst.     Emissaries  were  out  among  all  powers 
likely  to  be  friendly,  and  Spain,  the  Emperor,  and  some  of  the 
German  states,  dreading  the  vast  aggressiveness  of  Looii, 
were  astir  for  the  rescue.     Might  not  English  feeling  itself 
yet  turn  in  fevour  of  the  Dutch  and  express  itself  in  the  next 
session  of  the  English  Parliament^? 

Not  the  war  with  the  Dutch  so  much  as  a  certain  Dedara- 
tion  of  Home  Policy^  which  Charles  had  put  forth  simultaneooslj 
with  the  declaration  of  the  war,  had  been  agitating  the  public 
mind  of  England  during  the  unusually  long  abeyance  of 
Parliament.  It  was  a  declaration,  dated  March  15,  1671-2, 
suspending  by  royal  prerogative  all  coercive  laws  in  matters 
of  religion  and  granting  indulgence  of  separate  worship  to 
Nonconformists. 

It  was  high  time  surely  that  there  should  be  such  a  sus- 
pension and  indulgence.  Maddening  as  had  been  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Nonconformists  before,  it  had  become  more  ani 
more  maddening  since  the  passing  of  the  New  Conventicles 
Act  of  April  1670.  There  had  been  a  general  conspiracy  oE" 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  encouraged  by  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon  and  other  eminent  persons,  to  enforce  that 
Act  and  all  the  kindred  statutes  to  the  uttermost,  so  as  to 
stamp  out  Nonconformity  of  every  variety,  if  possible,  by  * 
tremendous  pressure  continued  through  two  or  three  years. 
The  business  of  detecting  and  suppressing  conventicles  had 
been  organized  into  a  system  ;  hundreds  of  blackguards  were 
making  a  luci-ative  living  by  it,  at  the  rate  of  £7  or  £^ 
for  a  single  successful  information,  or  sometimes  even  J^15» 
county  justices,  as  well  as  magistrates  in  towns,  were  perpetually 

1  Mignet,  IV.  1—75 ;  Dalmnple,  II.       the  Dutch  RepubUc  in   1672  and  its 
79.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  lucidity  of       immediate  consequences. 
Mignet*s  narrative  of  the  invasion  of 
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iipied  in  receiving'  informations  and  trying  offenders ;  the 
3  were  full  of  convicted  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries  who 
Id  not  or  would  not  pay  their  fines.  Most  of  the  Presby- 
an  ministers  and  many  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
ichers  tried  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  law  by  arrange- 
its  for  preaching  among  their  adherents  from  house  to 
ise  with  never  more  than  four  persons  present  in  addition 
ihe  family;  but  even  these  might  blunder  or  be  trepanned, 
lers  broke  bounds  defiantly  and  took  the  consequences. 
;h  offenders  were  numerous  among  the  Baptists;  but  no 
lomination  so  amazed  and  perplexed  the  authorities  by 
ir  obstinacy  as  the  Quakers.  It  was  their  boast  that  their 
rship,  from  its  very  nature,  could  not  be  stopped  "  by  men 
devils."  From  a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholics,  they  said, 
I  have  but  to  take  away  the  mass-book,  or  the  chalice,  or 

priest's  garments,  or  even  but  to  spill  the  water  and  blow 

the  candles,  and  the  meeting  is  over.  So,  in  a  meeting 
Lutherans  or  Episcopalians,  or  in  a  meeting  of  Presby- 
ains,  or  Independents,  or  Baptists,  or  Socinians,  there  is 
ays  some  implement  or  set  of  implements  upon  which  all 
ends,  be  it  the  liturgy,  the  gown  or  surplice,  the  Bible,  or 

hour-glass:  remove  these  and  make  noise  enough  and 
:^  can  be  no  service.  Not  so  with  a  Quaker  meeting. 
Te  men  and  women  worship  with  their  hearts  and  without 
lements,  in  silence  as  well  as  by  speech.  You  may  break 
Lpon  them,  hoot  at  them,  roar  at  them,  drag  them  about : 

meeting,  if  it  is  of  any  size,  essentially  still  goes  on  till 
the  component  individuals  are  murdered.  Throw  them  out 
he  door  in  twos  and  threes,  and  they  but  re-enter  at  the 
dow  and  quietly  resume  their  places.  Pull  their  meeting- 
se  down,  and  they  reassemble  next  day  most  punctually 
id  the  broken  walls  and  rafters.  Shovel  sand  or  earth 
m  upon  them,  and  there,  they  still  sit,  a  sight  to  see, 
sing  immovably  among  the  rubbish.  This  is  no  description 
n  fancy ;  it  was  the  actual  practice  of  the  Quakers  all  over 

country.  They  held  their  meetings  regularly,  persever- 
ly,  and  without  the  least  concealment,  keeping  the  doors 
[leir  meeting-houses  purposely  open  that  all  might  enter, 
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informers,  constables,  or  soldiers,  and  do  whatever  they  chose. 
In  fact,  the  Quakers  behaved  magnificently.   By  their  pecaliar 
method  of  open  violation  of  the  law  and  passive  resistsDoe 
only,  they  rendered  a  service  to  the   common  cause  of  all 
the  Nonconformist  sects  which  has  never  been  suflScientlj 
acknowledged.     The  authorities  had  begun  to  fear  them  as  a 
kind  of  supernatural  folk,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
them  but  cram  them  into  jails  and  let  them  lie  there.    Indeed 
the  jails   in  those  days  were  less  places  of  punishment  for 
criminals  than  receptaoles  for  a  great  proportion  of  what  was 
bravest  and  most  excellent  in  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  England  ^. 

How  welcome  then  the  Royal  Declaration  of  March  1672! 
Proclaiming  the  King's  attachment  to  the  Established  Chnich 
of  England,  and  his  resolution  to  preserve  all  her  rights,  it 
confessed  the  utter  failure  of  the  persecuting  policy  against 
Nonconformists ;  it  ordered  that  "  the  execution  of  all  and  all 
"  manner  of  penal  laws  iu  matters  ecclesiastical^  against  what- 
"  soever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or  Recusants,  be  immediately 
"  suspended ; "  and,  while  it  distinctly  intimated  that  pnblic 
places  of  worship  could  not  be  granted  to  "Recusants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,"  and  that  they  must  be  content  with 
"  exemption  from  the  penal  laws  "  and  with  "  worship  in  their 
private  houses  only,"  it  promised  the  licensing  by  his  Majesty 
himself  of  a  sufficient  number  of  meeting-houses  for  the  ^^ 
of  Protestant  Nonconformists.  Could  anything  be  moi^ 
ample  or  opportune  ?  Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  sooner  had  the 
Declaration  appeared  than  there  had  been  a  division  of  opinion 
respecting  it  even  among  those  who  had  been  expected  to 
welcome  it  with  enthusiasm.  To  the  Cavaliers  and  High 
Churchmen  generally  it  was,  of  course,  odious  beyond  ex- 
pression. It  was  treason  to  the  Church  ;  it  was  the  recognition 
of  sects  and  heresies  by  the  Sovereign  himself;  where  wonU 
the  Church  of  England  be  in  three  years  if  the  Declaration 
should  take  full  effect  ?    The  wonder  is  that  the  Declaration 

»  Baxter,  Part  III.  74,  et  seq. ;  Neal,       and  445—446  ;  Sewel's  Historv  of  tbe 
IV.  444—454  ;   Barclay's   Apology   for       Quakers  (edit.  1834),  II.  191,  et  seq. 
the    Quakers    (edit.    1765),    321-^24 
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to  be  hardly  more  pleasing  to  those  politicians  of 
atively  liberal  views  who  had  begun  to  be  called  "  The 
Y  Party,"  or  even  to  the  Presbyterians  and  the  mass  of 
Nonconformists  themselves.  What  were  the  reasons? 
s  that  the  Declaration  assumed  and  asserted  a  right  of 
vn  by  prerogative  to  suspend,  and  therefore  to  defeat 
lul,  Acts  of  Parliament.  However  desirable  might  be  a 
on  of  the  penal  statutes  against  Nonconformists,  was  the 
)  be  accepted  by  an  admission  of  a  principle  of  regal 
ism  which  might  extend  to  all  laws  whatsoever  ?    But, 

though  the  boon  professed  to  be  only  or  chiefly  for 
ant  Nonconformists,  who  could  mistake  the  real  and 
e  intention?  How  could  a  genuine  Protestant  Non- 
list  rejoice  in  an  edict  which,  while  giving  liberty  to 

indeed,  would  let  loose  at  the  same  time  the  Papal 
rist?  These  reasonings  of  the  popular  instinct,  aided 
I  by  some  information  that  had  meanwhile  leaked  out 
le  Secret  Treaty  of  Dover,  did  cause  alarms  among  the 
iformists  almost  as  vivid  as  if  they  had  divined  the  real 
This  undoubtedly  was  that,  while  the  declaration  for 
sponsion  of  the  penal  laws  against  Nonconformists 
tended  itself  to  the  King  and   the   whole  Cabal   on 

grounds,  the  King  and  the  crypto-Catholic  section  of 
kbal  designed  it  as  a  harbinger  of  the  forthcoming 
dmi  of  Catholicity,  Almost  as  if  this  had  been  divined, 
itude  of  the  Nonconformists  to  the  declaration  of  sus- 
i  was  hesitating  and  suspicious.  Only  the  Quakers 
loroughly  thankful,  regarding  the  refusal  of  the  boon 
\  it  came  from  prerogative  as  an  excess  of  constitutional 
,  and  seeing  no  reason,  in  their  simple  thieory,  why 
on  should  not  include  the  Boman  Catholics.  This 
onal  willingness  of  the  Quakers  to  see  the  Boman 
cs  admitted  to  equal  toleration  with  themselves  and  all 
lasses  of  Nonconformists  did  not  pass  unobserved ;  and 
y  fact  that  the  Quakers  and  the  Boman  Catholics 
•awn  together  by  a  common  interest  in  the  declaration 
Igence  increased  the  general  distrust  in  the  declaration, 
t  brought  the  Quakers  into  new  odium.     Nevertheless, 
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the  good  practical  effects  of  the  Declaration  had  been  already 
undeniable.  It  had  occasioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
release  of  many  Nonconformists  from  prisons.  John  Banyso, 
for  example,  who  had  been  in  Bedford  jail  since  1660^ 
was  again  at  large  as  a  Baptist  preacher  outside  the  jail  i& 
September  1672.  Even  before  that  date  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  considerable  numbers  had  applied 
for  the  King's  licences  for  their  tabernacles  and  had  reoeiyed 
them.  There  is  even  evidence  that  some  of  the  more  eminent 
Nonconformist  ministers  were  offered  and  accepted  temponiy 
government  allowances  of  from  jt50  to  d€*100  a  year  for  the 
exercise  of  their  pastoral  services  among  their  flocks.  Th» 
curious  fact  can  bear  no  other  construction  than  that  it  bad 
occurred  t-o  Charles  and  some  of  his  advisers  that  they  might 
go  beyond  the  mere  offer  of  future  toleration  or  indulgence  for 
dissent^  and  might  venture  cautiously  on  some  attempt  U> 
reopen  the  greater  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Estak* 
lished  Church  itself  by  an  experiment  in  the  direction  of  con- 
current endowment  of  sects. 

Willingly  would  Charles  and  the  Cabal  have  persevered  i*^ 
the   Dutch  war  and  the   domestic  administration  together 
without  the  troublesome  interference  of  Parliament.     By  th^ 
device  of  prolonging  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer  they  had  beei* 
able  to  manage  current  expenses  somehow,  and  so  defer  tb^ 
re-assembling  of  Parliament.     But,  as  farther  supplies  h^d 
become  absolutely   necessary,  renewed  prorogation  was  ii*^' 
possible,  and  Parliament  must  be  again  faced  on  the  4th  ^* 
February,  1672-3.     In  preparation  for  that  date  there  wetc 
various    ministerial    changes    both    within    and    out  of  th^ 
Cabal.      Sir    John   Trevor   having   died    in    July  1672,  Sir 
Henry  Coventry,  a  younger  brother  of  the  retired  Sir  Wil- 
liam, had  been  then   brought   into   the  Privy  Council,  and 
appointed  to  the  subordinate  Secretaryship  of  State  that  h«d 
been  held  by  Trevor.     But  the  changes  in  November  1672 
were  more  remarkable.     Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  uncomfort- 
able or  too  punctilious  in  his  Keepership  of  the  Great  Seal, 
resigned  or  was  discharged ;    and  the   Great  Seal,  with  the 
supreme  title  of  Lord  Chancellor^  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
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e  Clarendon  held  it,  was  conferred  on  the  Earl  of  Shafkes- 
r^  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  who  regarded  the  office 
ord  Chancellor  as  tenable  onlj  bj  a  professional  lawyer. 
t;Iie  same  time  the  high  office  of  Lord  Treasurer ^  which 
been  distributed  among  Commissioners  since  the  death  of 
1^1  of  Southampton  in  1667,  was  revived  and  bestowed 
ord  Clifford,  while  Sir  John  Duncombe  succeeded  Clifford 
3.6  Treasurership  of  the  Household^  and  became  also  his 
crellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Notwithstanding  these  and  some 
X-  re-arrangements,  the  Cabal  proper  remained  visibly  the 
,  with  Buckingham^  Shaftesbury,  Clifford,  Arlington, 
Ijauderdale  as  the  five  chiefs  still.  Evidently,  however, 
a«  on  Shaftesbury  and  Clifford  that  the  King  now  de- 
ed most,  on  Shaftesbury  for  his  general  inventiveness 
powers  of  parliamentary  management,  on  Clifford  for  his 
ng  resoluteness  of  character.  Arlington,  if  not  the  others, 
this  ascendancy  of  the  favoured  two.  As  he  had  expected 
High  Treasurership,  he  was  chagrined  by  the  appointment 
I!lifford  to  that  post ;  and,  though  they  had  been  fast 
ads  hitherto,  they  were  henceforth  divided  ^. 
*be  Tenth  Session  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  extended  over 

than  two  months,  or  from  Feb.  4,  1672-3  to  March  29, 
3.  But,  though  short,  it  was  to  be  a  most  memorable 
ion.  The  topics  of  the  King's  opening  speech  to  the  two 
ises,  and  of  Shaftx^sbury's  oratorical  amplification  of  the 
e,  were  the  Dutch  war,  the  French  alliance,  and  the 
al  Declaration  of  Religious  Indulgence;  and  both  the 
g  and  the  Chancellor  protested  in  the  strongest  manner 

utter  groundlessness  of  the  suspicions,  in  any  of  these 
:iexions,  of  his  Majesty's  ardent  Protestantism  and  af- 
ion  for  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  his  fidelity  to  English 

constitutional  principles.  Delenda  est  Carthago  was 
iftesbury's  summary  of  what  ho  considered  the  duty  of 
'liament  against  the  detestable  Dutch.    About  that  matter, 

about  various  other  matters  of  importance,  the  two 
ises  exhibited  a  singular  indifference.    They  let  alone  the 

1  Beatson's  Political  Index ;  Christie's  ShafUtbviry,  II.  93—99. 
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subject  of  the  Stop  of  the  Exchequer;  they  signified  no  general 
opposition  to  the  Dutch  war ;  they  even  astonished  the  King 
and  Court  by  at  once  declaring  their  willingness  that  one  of 
the  results  of  their  session  should  be  a  grant  of  ^€"1,238,750 
for  the  King's  'use  in  the  conduct  of  that  war.     But  this 
grant  they  held  in  suspense  till  there  should  be  ftilly  accom- 
plished what  they  had  resolved  should  be  the  main  business 
of  the   session.     Whether  by   deliberate    agreement,  or  by 
general  instinctive   sagacity,  they  concentrated  their  entire 
energies  on  an  attack  on  the  Boyal  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
to  Nonconformists.     By  some  means  or  other  they  had  con- 
verted  vague   suspicions   of  the  secret   drift  of  affiurs  into 
tolerable  certainty,  and  had  come  to  regard  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  as  not  only  unconstitutional  in   itself,  bat  also 
a  furtive  symbol  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Chaiies,  the  Duke 
of  York,  Louis  XIV.,  and  others  were  engaged,  for  the  sub- 
version of  Parliamentary  government  and  Protestantism  in 
England.     Nothing  else  can  account  for  the  vehemence  of 
their  debates  on  the  Declaration,  or  for  the  engineer-Uke  waft 
of  their  approaches  for  sapping  and  blowing  up  the  whole 
crypto-CathoHc  design.     "  I  shall  take  it  very  ill  to  receive 
"  contradiction  in  what  I  have  done,  and,  I  will  deal  plainir 
^'  with  you,  I  am  resolved  to  stick  to  my  Declaration,"  Charles 
had  said  in  his  opening  speech.     In  answer  it  was  resolved  br 
the  Commons,  Feb.  10,  by  a  majority  of  168  to  116,  '^Tk^ 
^^ penal  Sfatiifes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cafinot  he  suspendedh%( 
"  bi/  Act  of  Parliament,'^  and,  four  days  later,  that  there  should 
be   an  address  to  his  Majesty  conveying  that   information. 
Then,  as  if  to  show  that  it  was  to  the  unconstitutional  form 
of  the    King's   Indulgence    that   there   was   now   objection, 
and  that  something  equivalent  might  be  yielded  by  Parlia- 
ment itself  in   proper  constitutional  shape,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously   "  Thai  a  Bill  he  brought  in  for  the  ease  of  ii* 
'^  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  that  are  Disse?iters  in  matters  ^ 
^*  Religion  from  the  Church  of  England^     For  a  whole  fort- 
night there  was  a  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  House 
on  the  constitutional  question,  the  King  maintaining  that  the 
right  of  suspending  ecclesiastical  laws  was  a  prerogative  of 
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>wn,  and  the  House  maintaining  the  opposite.  No  farther 
the  King  yield  than  that  he  would  take  the  matter  "  into 
ration."  To  hasten  his  decision,  it  was  unanimously 
d,  Feb.  28,  (1)  "  That  an  Address  be  prepared  to  hepre^ 
I  to  his  Majesty,  for  supjjressing  the  growth  of  Poperj/y^ 
)  "  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  for  the  incapacitating  of 
ersons  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
upremacy,  a/nd  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
^h  of  England^  for  holding  any  public  employments^ 
iry  or  eiviU^  Here  at  length  was  flung  before  the 
the  real  gage  of  battle.  Whatever  should  be  done 
ally  for  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  of  England,  the 
1  Catholics  of  England  were  to  be  found  out  and  in- 
ated.  Charles  was  furious.  What  should  he  do? 
ild  dissolve  this  Parliament,  now  nearly  twelve  years 
d  call  another ;  he  could  dissolve  the  present  Parlia- 
rithout  calling  another;  he  could  prorogue  the  Par- 
t ;  or  he  could  leave  the  Parliament  sitting  and  try  to 
.  All  these  methods  had  their  peculiarities  of  peril, 
all  alike  would  leave  Charles  moneyless  for  an  inde- 
bime.  Dissolution  was  recommended  by  Shaftesbury, 
1,  Lauderdale,  Buckingham,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
I  not  by  Arlington.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
le  Lords  to  the  King's  views,  with  no  other  effect  than 
mation  that  their  Lordships  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
ivith  the  Commons.  To  the  night  of  the  6th  of  March 
leemed  no  chance  of  such  an  agreement,  or  of  anything 
lan  an  angry  dissolution,  to  be  followed  by  a  national 
)tion.  Next  day,  however,  all  was  changed.  The  miracle 
Tought  by  a  message  from  Louis  through  his  ambas- 
Colbert.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Louis  sympathized 
bis  Britannic  Majesty  in  his  dilemma,    but  that,   as 

was  indispensable  for  the  Dutch  war,  and  as  Charles 
have  a^*!, 238,750  at  once  by  pleasing  Parliament  and 
'  up  his  Declaration,  he  had  better  do  so,  reserving 
•e  for  some  future  opportunity.     That  day,  accordingly, 

March  7,   when   the  two   Houses  waited   upon  the 
at  Whitehall  to  present  the  No  Popery  address  which 
VI.  Q  q 
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they  had  agreed  on,  and  which  prayed  his  Majesty  to  banish 
all  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  not  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen^  and  also  to  take  means  for  ejecting  all  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  public  service  or  the  household,  his  Majesty 
signified   his  heartiest   concurrence.      Next  day,    Saturday, 
March  8,  he  twice  met  the  two  Houses  more  formally  to  com- 
plete his  concessions,  and  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that  he 
had  on  the  previous  evening,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his 
Council,  cancelled  the  original  of  the  Declaration  which  had 
given  so  much  trouble.     "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,"  be 
said  at  the  second  meeting,  in  reply  to  the  profuse  tbanb 
of  both  Houses,  "  I  hope  there  will  be  never  any  more  dif- 
"  ference  amongst  us,  and  I  assure  you  there  shall  ne?er  be 
"  any  occasion  on  my  part.'*     There  had  not  been  such  bon- 
fires of  joy  for  a  long  while  as  blazed  in  London  that  Satur- 
day night  ^. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Commons,  a  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters  did  pass  through  that 
House.  It  was  a  very  moderate  substitute  for  the  cancelled 
Declaration,  but  might  have  been  of  some  use.  The  Lords, 
however,  were  so  dilatory  over  it,  or  so  uncertain  about  it, 
that  tlie  session  came  to  an  end  by  adjournment  before  the 
bill  could  be  matured.  Both  Houses  had  been  much  more  id 
earnest  with  the  incapacitating  bill  which  they  had  threat- 
ened; and,  on  the  29th  of  March  1673,  when  the  King  had 
the  pleasure  of  assenting  to  the  bill  securing  him  at  W 
the  promised  ^1,280.750  for  his  "  extraordinary  occasions, 
one  of  the  bills  he  had  to  pass  along  with  it  was  the  ^*Jcif^ 
jirerentmg  dangers  which  may  Jiappen  from  Popish  Recusank 
known  more  familiarly  as  The  Test  Act,  In  substance,  it  ^'*^ 
as  follows : — 

TJve  Test  Act  (March  29,  1673)  :—"  All  and  ever)-  person  or 
persons,  as  well  peers  as  commoners,"  bearing  "  any  office  or  oflBces, 
civil  or  military,"  or  receiving  "any  pay,  salary,  fee,  or  wages"  from 
the  Crown,  or  in  the  household  of  the  King,  or  that  of  the  Duke  A 
York,  were  to  be  disabled  from  continuing  in  their  places  or  draw- 

'  Lords  and    Commons  Journals  of      rymple,  II.  93—96;  Mignet,  IV.  155- 
datfs  ;  I'jirl.  Hist.  IV.  518— 561  ;  Chris-       156. 
tie's   Slm/tesbury,  II.   128—135;   Dal- 
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g  their  emoluments,  unless  tliey  should,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
ugust  1673,  (1)  publicly,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  in  the  Court 
'  King's  Bench,  or  at  quarter  sessions,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
id  supremacy,  (2)  produce  evidence  of  their  having  received  "  the 
icrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
hurch  of  England  "  in  some  parish  church  on  some  Lord's  day, 
id  (3)  subscribe  this  declaration  :  **  I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  no  transubstantiation  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  at  or  after 
the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever."  In  addition 
)  loss  of  office, -ihere  was  to  be  a  fine  of  £500  on  every  person  not 
9mplying,  with  disqualification  for  suing  in  any  court  of  law,  or 
eing  guardian  of  any  child,  or  executor  or  legatee  under  any  will. 
*here  were  one  or  two  exceptions  or  saving  clauses,  e.  g.  for  the 
I&tI  of  Bristol  and  his  countess,  and  for  Roman  Catholics  who  had 
Bsisted  in  preserving  his  Majesty  after  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and 
t  was  also  provided  that  there  might  be  re-qualification  for  office 
3y  subsequent  compliance  ^ 

Thus,  on  the  29th  of  March  1673,  ended  the  famous  Tenth 
Smian  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament.     Bumet,  who  charafcterizes 
it  as  "  much  the  best  session  of  that  long  Parliament,'''  sums 
ap  its  merits  by  saying  that  "the  Church  party  showed  a 
^  noble  zeal  for  their  religion,  and  the  Dissenters  got  great 
'  reputation  by  their  silent  deportment."     It  was,  in  feet,  the 
irst  of  a  series  of  what  may  be  called  the  No  Popen/  sessions 
)f  this  Parliament,  giving  voice  to  that  national  determination 
X)  save  England  at  all  hazards  from  any  relapse  towards  Rome 
in  which  the  Protestant  Nonconformists  were  at  one  with  the 
English  Churchmen  and  Cavaliers^  and  in  the  interest  of  which 
tiiey  were   content  to  postpone  their  own  claims  to  tolera- 
tion; and  its  distinction  in  English  history  is  that  it  had 
effectually  and  for  ever  quashed,  as  far  as  Charles  himself  was 
<^Bcemed,  his  cherished  scheme  of  a  Declaration  of  Catholicity^ 
to  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  re-establish  Roman  Catholicism 
^  the  British  islands.     It  was  the  more  honest  Duke  of  York 
tliat  was  henceforth  to  trudge  on  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
brother^  sustaining  all  the  inconveniences  of  that  unpopular 
profession,  while  the  elder  brother  on  the  throne  was  to  re- 
lapse   into    his   comfortable    crypto-Catbolicism^    professing 

I  Lords  and  Commons  Journals  from  March  8,  1672-3  to  March  29,  1673 ; 
%BMeM,  25  Car.  IL  c.  2. 
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Church  of  England  ProteetantieiTi  as  hitherto,  and  pfiswil^ 
Boman  CatholicB  profeSB^ily  tn  any  rcgnircH  amfirinl ' 

Charles  still  clung  tenaciously  to  his  partnerehip  m\h  W 
in  the  Dutch  war.  He  was  to  assist  now  not  only  n^th  i » 
fitted  and  increased  fleet,  bat  also  nith  the  land  forre'tn 
he  had  promiBed  in  the  secret  treaty.  The  Dake  of  Vnt 
baving  resigned  his  office  of  high  admiral  and  all  hi«  m 
comDUEsions  rather  than  comply  with  the  Test  Act.  tbeoar 
mand  of  the  fleet  was  givtm  to  Prince  Rupert.  Mba 
indecisive  actiona  at  sea  with  tlie  combined  EogiUii 
IVench  fleets  against  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the  skilful 
one  on  the  28th  of  May  and  the  other  on  the  4th  of  JatB,] 
Prince  returned  to  England  to  take  on  board  tbe 
land  force  of  8000  men,  wbicb  had  meanwhile  been 
at  Yarmouth  for  a  descent  on  the  Dutch  coasts.  Tbe 
mand  of  this  army,  though  Backingham  bad  desir^  It. 
been  entrasted  to  Count  Schomhei^,  a  foreign  Protest»nt 
had  been  in  the  service  of  Louis.  On  the  11th  of  Anjt^ 
Rupert,  «-ith  the  Englisb  and  French  fleet*,  fought  Rujwi' 
a  third  battle  close  to  the  Dutch  coast«,  for  the  prjrpca 
landing  Schomberg's  army.  After  fighting  from  davbreilli 
evening,  he  was  bafHed  bv  Ruj-ter,  and  had  to  retreat, 
the  army  back  to  England.  This  in  itself  was  a  great  tM 
for  the  Dutch  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  thor 
pects  were  etill  further  brightened  by  the  condn^on  of^ 
alliance  at  the  Hague,  by  which  the  Emperor  Leopold.  ■ 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  became  boniiQ  ■■ 
Bupport  their  cause  Dflensively  and  defensively  againat 
For  two  mouths  before  this  coalition  a  congress  of  Fw* 
English,  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  bad  been  attin!; 
Cologne,  discussing  the  terms  of  a  possible  peace,  but  will  "• 


The  Cabal  of  the  frve  was  by  this  time  broken  up.   ** 
Test  Act  of  March  1673  had  accomplished  that  effect  »W 
others.     The  example  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  demitling 
bis  offices  rsther  than  take  the  test,  and  so  ezcban^ng  aj^ 
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Catholicism  for  open  and  avowed  Catholicism,  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  persons  of  various  ranks  in  the  public  service. 
Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  by  far  was  the  Lord  Treasurer 
ClifFord.     A  man  of  high  courage  and  temper,  he  had  resisted 
the  Test  Act  in  the  Lords  with  a  resolute  eloquence  which 
surprised  his  colleagues ;  and,  though  every  argument  was 
used  by  Charles,  after  the  session  was  over,  to  induce  him  to 
submit  to  the  test,  he  disdained  farther  concealment  of  his 
religion  by  so  flagrant  a  hypocrisy.     He  resigned  his  High 
Treasurership  on  the  19th  of  June,  quitting  also  his  place  in 
the  Council  and  his  connexion  with  Court,  and  retired  in 
disgust  to  his  estate  in  Devonshire ;  whence,  four  months 
afterwards,  came  the  news  of  his  death :  "  hanged  himself  in 
a  silk  sash,^'  as  the  report  ran.     His  former  friend  and  recent 
rival,  Arlington,  was  of  more  yielding  metal.      Taking  the 
te&t,  and  remaining  in  the  Cabal^  he  had  made  sure  now  of  the 
treasurership  in  succession  to  Clifford,  but  only  to  be  again 
disappointed.    That  great  office  was  conferred  on  a  politician 
wh.o  had  not  hitherto  been  of  the  Cabal,  though  he  had  been 
of  "tlie  Council  for  some  time,  and  had  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in   the  treasurership  of  the  navy, 
proved  himself  an  able  man  of  business  and  won  the  reputation 
of  being  an  especially  sound  Protestant  of  the  Clarendonian  or 
strict  Church  of  England  type.     This  was  Sir  Thomas  Osborne, 
M.P.  for  York,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Latimer 
of  Danby  and  Baron  Osborne  of  Kiverton,  both  in  Yorkshire. 
It  was  symptomatic  that  about  the  same  time  the  Duke  of 
Ornaond,  who  had  been  in  eclipse  since  the  fall  of  Clarendon, 
and  had  been  long  out  of  that  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
which  was  naturally  and  properly  his  post,  was  re-admitted  to 
^  Cabal.     His  re-admission  was  intended  as  an  additional 
guarantee  that  the  King  had  learnt  the  "  No  Popery  "  lesson 
read  to  him  with  such  emphasis  in  the  late  session.     In  the 
sammer  of  1673,  accordingly,  the  reformed  Cabal  consisted  of 
these  seven : — the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  still  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  still  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  in  his  old  office  of  Lord  Steward;  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  without  definite  English  office ;  Viscount  Latimer 
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of  Danby,  as  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  as 
Principal  Secretary  of  Slate;  and  Sir  Henry  Coventry,  u 
Second  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  very  unstable  body,  com- 
prising irreconeileable  elements ;  and  farther  changes  might 
l)e  expected.  Nor  were  men  wanting  in  the  general  ooondl 
and  ministry  round  the  Cabal  that  might  be  available  forsocli 
reconstruction.  The  Earl  of  Anglesey,  a  councillor  since  the 
Restoration,  but  never  yet  in  such  high  office  as  seemed  his 
due,  had  recently  been  made  Lord  Privy  Seal;  eminent  and 
experienced  councillors,  more  or  less  of  the  "  country  party," 
were  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Viscount  Falconbridge,  Viscount 
Halifax,  and  Lord  Holies ;  and  a  new  councillor,  of  uncertain 
principles,  was  Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ^. 

FROM  JUNE  1673  TO  NOVEMBER  1674. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  Parliament,  at  its  rising  on  the  29tt 
of  March,  had  adjourned  itself  to  the  20th  of  October.  Whea 
Parliament  did  reassemble  on  that  day,  however,  it  was  im- 
mediately prorogued  to  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The 
session  which  met  on  the  27th  of  October  1673,  though  only 
to  be  prorogued  again  on  the  4th  of  November,  is  to  ^^ 
remembered,  therefore,  as  the  Eleventh  Sessioti  of  the  Cavalier 
Parliament. 

It   owed   its  brevity  to  its  own   behaviour.     Still  in  tbe 
vehement  '*  No  Popery  "  temper  of  the  former  session,  it  W 
been  provided  with  a  special  aggravation  of  its  rage  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  York  had 
chosen  for  his  second  wife  the  young  Roman  Catholic  pnn- 
cess  Maria  d'Este,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena.      He  bad 
already  been  married  to  her  in  Italy  by  proxy,  and  was  novi 
expecting  her  in  England.     Paying  no  attention,  therefore, 
to  the  requests  of  the  King  and  of  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  '\^ 
their   opening   speeches,   for   continued   support    in   the  wa^ 
against  the  obstinate  Dutch,  the  Commons  fell  on  the  subject 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  re-marriage.     They  had  already,  at 

^  Beatson's  Political  Index;  Wood's       Chr'isXxQ^  Shaftesbury y\\.  1-14,  et  s«^l- 
Fasti,  II.    1(51;    Burnet,  II.   10—12;       Liugard,  XII.  277. 
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nr  meeting  of  the  20tli  as  an  adjourned  House,  agreed  on 
address  to  Charles  praying  him  to  disallow  the  marriage 
th  the  Duchess  of  Modena  and  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
ike's  marriage  with  any  other  person  not  a  Protestant ; 
d  this  address  they  renewed  with  the  utmost  determination, 
i  King's  arguments  to  the  contrary  only  rousing  them  the 
Te.  They  also  threatened  a  Disabling  Bill  against  the 
nan  Catholics  more  sweeping  and  severe  than  the  Test 
L  itself,  and  they  voted  a  standing  army  to  be  a  grievance, 
us  utterly  unmanageable,  the  two  Houses  were  suddenly 
segued  on  the  4th  of  November  to  the  7th  of  January 
'3-4,  but  not  till  the  Commons,  keeping  their  doors  shut, 
L  detaining  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  by  force  while  the 
r<k  Rod  was  knocking  outside,  had  hurriedly  passed  three 
:^ificant  parting  resolutions.  The  first  declared  that  the 
^Dce  with  France  was  a  grievance;  the  second  declared 
fc  the  evil  councillors  about  the  King  were  a  grievance; 
the  third  declared  that  the  red-headed  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
i  a  grievance  by  himself  ^ 

)n  the  9th  of  November  1673,  five  days  after  the  pro- 
ation,  Shaftesbury  was  dismissed  from  the  Chancellorship, 
.  ceased  to  be  any  longer  a  member  of  the  Cabal.  Hardly 
i  he  been  dismissed,  indeed,  when  efforts  were  made  to 
Qg  him  back  again.  But  he  had  resolved  on  a  different 
ployment  of  his  abilities  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
■ome  aware  by  this  time  of  the  real  purport  of  that  Secret 
5aty  of  Dover  of  which  he  and  others  had  been  so  long  the 
conscious  dupes ;  he  had  been  studying  the  present  feelings 
his  countrymen,  and  their  future  needs  ;  and  his  conclusion 
d  been  that  he  would  extricate  himself  from  his  connexions 
th  Charles,  and  be  the  independent  chief  of  a  popular 
iglish  policy.  Henceforward,  accordingly,  Shaftesbury 
umes  that  final  character  by  which  he  is  best  remembered, 
!  "  wise  Achitophel "  of  the  infant  English  Whigs,  their 
aring  pilot  in  extremity,"  the  *' fiery  soul"  in  a  "pigmy 
y^'   that  could   scheme   for  them  and  lead  them.     The 

*  Pari.  Hist,  and  Rapin  ;  Christie's  Shafiedbury,  11. 151—156. 
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Cabal,  as  he  had  left  it,  conaisted  of  the  Duke  of  YoA^ 
Ormond,  Buckingham,  Lauderdale,  Latimer  of  Daobj,  Ar- 
lington, and  Sir  Henry  Coventry,  together  with  Sir  Heneage 
Finch,  who  had  been  Attorney- General  since  1670,  and  had 
now  been  selected  as  Shaftesbury's  successor  in  the  Greit 
Seal,  though  only  with  the  title  of  Lord  Keeper,  They  were 
still  an  ill-assorted  body,  and  it  could  not  be  foreseen  which 
of  them,  or  whether  any  of  them,  would  predominate.  Mean- 
while they  had  to  do  their  best  for  the  King  in  the  coining 
session  of  Parliament.  One  diflBculty  had  been  removed  out 
of  their  way  by  the  actual  arrival  of  the  young  Duchess  of 
Modena  and  the  completion  of  her  marriage  with  the  Doke 
of  York  on  the  21st  of  November  \ 

The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Parliament  (Jan.  7— Feb.  167M 
was  another  short  '*  No  Popery  "  session.  At  once,  both  in 
the  Lords,  where  Shaftesbury  led  the  Opposition,  and  also  in. 
the  CommonS)  the  accumulated  passion  of  the  last  few  monthi 
broke  forth  irrepressibly  and  at  all  points.  The  alliance  with 
France  was  denounced ;  the  war  with  the  Dutch  waa  de- 
nounced; the  Duke  of  York's  marriage  was  again  attacked; 
a  standing  army  in  England  was  again  declared  to  be  i 
grievance;  even  the  institution  and  retention  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards  were  declared  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous. Addresses  were  carried  for  removing  Lauderdale  m 
Buckingham  from  the  King's  presence  and  counsels  forever: 
and  there  was  modified  procedure  to  the  same  effect  agaiiu^ 
Arlington_,  as  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  old  Cabal 
Nothing  of  a  questionable  kind  that  had  been  done  of  late 
years,  or  even  through  the  whole  reign  of  Charles,  escape*! 
mention  and  criticism.  Through  all,  and  giving  unity  to  all, 
there  ran,  however,  the  '^  No  Popery"  enthusiasm.  There 
was  a  prayer  to  the  King  for  a  proclamation  orderiug  all 
Papists,  not  householders  or  otherwise  privileged,  to  withdraw 
from  London  ;  there  was  a  prayer  for  a  fast-day  for  implorin2 
the  protection  of  the  nation  against  Popery  ;  there  was  an 
address  for  holding  the  militia  of  the  counties  in  readiness 

J  Christie,  II.  155  and  179—187. 
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^iDst  designs  or  risings  of  the  Papists  ;  there  were  debates 

to  securities  to  be  taken  for  the  Protestant  education  of  the 
lildren  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  royal  family,  or  of  Roman 
itholie  noblemen ;  even  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of 
^inan  Catholics  from  the  succession  to  the  throne  was 
ringly  broached.  A  new  and  more  universal  and  searching 
5t  Act  was  also  in  preparation  in  the  Commons.— One 
Lilt  of  this  many-sided  pressure  upon  Charles  was  a  sudden 
lection  on  his  part  that  he  must  abandon  his  alliance  with 
laas  against  the  Dutch.  Accordingly,  the  Dutch  having 
lin  made  overtures  for  a  separate  peace  with  England,  and 
arles  having  consulted  the  two  Houses  on  the  24th  of 
i^nary,  and  Sir  William  Temple  having  speedily  adjusted 

terms  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  the  Houses 
re  informed  on  the  11th  of  February  that  a  peace  had  been 
lied.  It  was  with  infinite  regret  and  some  shame  that 
Aries  communicated  to  Louis  the  humiliating  conclusion 

which  he  had  been  thus  driven ;  but  Louis  received  the 
jws  more  good  humouredly  than  could  have  been  expected. 
le  acknowledged  that  Charles  eould  halrdly  have  done  ether- 
ise in  his  hard  circumstances ;  and,  though  his  advances  to 
Carles  on  the  ground  of  their  partnership  against  the  Dutch 
mounted  now  to  a  vast  sum,  lost  irrecoverably,  he  did  not 
Be  that  their  relations  should  not  continue  on  some  such 
>oting  that  Charles  might  still  be  of  use  to  him  and  entitled 
^  draw  j^lOO,000  yearly  in  present  pension,  with  more  on 
Pacific  occasion. — Having  made  peace  with  the  Dutch,  and 
*ving  also  yielded  to  the  Parliament  in  such  matters  as  the 
^tarnation  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  appointment 
f  a£si8t-day  for  *'No  Popery"  prayers  and  sermons,  consent 
0  disband  his  forces,  &e.,  Charles  hoped  that  the  two  Houses 
rould  be  satisfied  and  that  a  handsome  subsidy  would  be  at  last 
)rtbcoming.  But  the  Houses  had  not  yet  worked  out  their 
No  Popery"  resolutions  to  the  full.  They  occupied  them- 
Jves  still  with  the  new  Test  Act  for  disabling  Roman 
itholics  universally,  and  with  discussions  as  to  the  treatment 
d  cure  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  royal  family;    and, 

their  search  after  miscellaneous  matters  of  suspicion  and 
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grievance,  they  ranged  t^ven  to  IrcUntl  and  Scotlatut.  pn 
posing  a  rigid  inquiry  in  particular  into  certain  recent  dmi 
Bures  of  Lauderdale  and  the  Scottish  goTemment  for  leTTioj 
forces  for  unknown  porpoaes.  At  length,  finding  the  P»r 
liament  in  a  mood  from  which  nothing  could  bo  ho\t^ 
Charles  again  proroirued  it  on  the  24th  of  F«braary  lGr3-t| 
Lefore  it  had  i  a  single  compIet*fd  hill.    Tie 

prorogatiou  was  lo  of  the   following  Nowmbff; 

but,  by  subsequent  j  at,  there  was  not  to  be  aDotluf 

meeting  of  Pariiaini  I  1675  '. 

The  state  of  al  nd  ia  the  abeyance  of  Parfii' 

ment  through  the  i  year  1674  may  be  di»(ail«i 

generally  by  sayin  oiiiitry  was  then  in  the 


i  of  The  Da.!  ntATios.     For.  thou^ 

ton,  Lauderdale,  ar  lam  had  survived  the  tU 

made  Qpon  them  in  the  tssion  of  Parliament,  and 

still  of  the  Cabal,  and  though  Ormond,  Lord  Keeper  ¥iar\ 
Sir  Henry  Coventry,  and  even  the  Duke  of  York,  remaiost 
also  members  of  the  body,  the  Englishman  who  was  jmnTnS 
himself  all  in  all  the  most  efficient  for  the  King's  purposes  ii 
the  new  condition  of  affairs  was  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oborne, 
Viscount  Lfttiroer  of  Danby.  He  was  "  a  positive  aud  unJer- 
taking  man,"  says  Burnet;  "a  plausible,  well-spoken  nm 
of  good  address,  and  cut  out  naturally  for  a  courtiiir. 
Shaftesbury  himself  admits;  but,  as  these  and  other  authon- 
ties  agree,  monstrously  unscrupulous.  He  had  gained  so  mm^ 
on  Charles  that  on  the  27th  of  June  1674,  he  was  raised  fn« 
hia  Viscountey  to  an  Earldom  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Danb/i 
-  and  from  that  date,  Ormond's  reappointment  to  the  Irish  Viw 
royalty  taking  bim  again  to  Ireland,  the  formal  prcmirr^iif 
England  was  more  distinctly  and  continuously  in  tlae  h»n^<' 
Lord  Danlty  than  it  had  been  in  those  of  any  other  minifW 
since  the  fall  of  Clarendon.  It  seemed  also  as  if  Ciarendun'* 
general  policy  had  come  back  in  the  person  of  tbis  kW'* 
successor.  Miifafis  miilaiuHs  after  the  lapse  of 
Danby  was  to  be  a  kind  of  second  Clarendon  in  his  eifli'M*' 

I  FuL  Hiet.  sod  lUpio  j  Cluiatla,  It.  13&-!jCia 
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ical  notions  and  in  his  notions  of  government  generally, 
bough  with  a  faith  all  his  own  in  the  power  of  bribery  and 
orruption  for  managing  persons  and  Parliaments.  It  was  to 
€  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Danby's  manipulation  of  the  future 
essions  of  the  long  Cavalier  Parliament  that  the  name  of 
The  Pensionary  Parliament "  was  to  be  affixed  to  that  body. 
lis  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  yet  to  come,  and  through 
674  the  limit  of  his  powers  was  in  conducting  the  King's 
private  English  counsels  and  managing  his  colleagues.  In 
September  in  that  year  there  was  a  modification  of  the 
cabinet  to  suit  his  views  and  those  of  Charles.  Buckingham, 
mt  of  favour  for  some  time,  was  sent  adrift  almost  with 
nsult,  to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  Shaftesbury  in  the 
opposition,  or  do  otherwise  as  he  might  think  fit ;  Arlington, 
stained  in  the  Cabinet,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord 
'Chamberlain  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  but  with 
m  understanding  that  his  star  was  to  set  finally  in  that  dig- 
lity ;  and  in  succession  to  Arlington  in  the  vacant  Secretary^ 
Aip  of  Slate,  and  with  a  payment  to  him  of  ^^6000,  there 
ffBB  brought  in  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  M.P.  for  Thetford, 
formerly  Arlington's  under-seeretary  and  clerk  of  the  Council, 
ind  more  recently  one  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  at 
Cologne.  The  King  still  placed  immense  trust  in  the  Duke 
of  Lauderdale,  whom  he  had  created  an  English  peer,  with  « 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Guildford  and  Baron  Petersham,  two  days 
Wore  he  raised  Danby  to  his  earldom.  But,  though  it 
might  thus  seem  that  Danby  and  Lauderdale  were  co-equals, 
%d  though  Lauderdale  had  the  higher  rank,  there  had  come 
to  be  something  like  an  understood  partition  of  powers  be- 
tween the  two  favourites,  Lauderdale  content  thenceforward  in 
the  main  with  the  Scottish  supremacy,  and  leaving  to  Danby 
tLe  credit  of  the  English  ^. 

All  that  seems  farther  necessary,  before  we  take  leave  of  the 
^litics  of  England  in  1674,  is  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
^yal  &mily  in  that  year.     It  was  as  follows : — 

1  Rapin  for  1674 ;  Christie,  II.  197—      nologist,  Anthony  Wood,  and  Carte's 
)9  mna  812—313  ;  with  gleanings  from       Omwnd, 
*enig«  Books,  Beatson,  British  Chro- 
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ill?    T-;.?    ■!    ui    l::i3il  j^uciriuaa.   lEii    i^cr»ani 

-t  iuiii:!i'>r  .iiJir-i  .'liiir'.vcrc--r*-!iiinia-3rcn*c 

r,::-.i-      .  r^    .r  Si;ai>rdi.  ~j!i»>aari?«s  SlunJ-ii 

jfc;n-  Tia  aainrru  Iniurinw  aiiirTi*!»i  dr^t  > 
;  ■>  iuml-.  lii'l  iTi'rTTir'is  Sir  WUliam  fjsti' 
Tin'  Vim.  n-i  3  l-i'j.  in<t  Eiri  ^t  Vam 
'..'iitr.i^  iTl-'.Eruiir:*-.  "jMcn  ■■(  i  M>r.  Cjrfi^riii*  F 
B-jii'r.       "    A  LiijririT  'ly  "iie  «mir  Mrs.  Fts.  i 

■ ''Vr-'Az.-'..  ifi  bur  artr-iesigcjw  in  tLai  l>n 
f.  Tr.*-  ■::  Sm'^Jstcro.  Ejri  -rf  ChiirhTrrttr.  an 
;  i-.7,'i,  r  H-tETt  Frtirej.  i::<.'>dwr  itjti  bv  tlK 
.;  'r»^rrii  Eir!  of  Eiis:->!1  ta  1572,  *im1  Pi^r  i>i 
*..i  iri  hi*  V<-jbx«i.  ■?■  '.m>rjw  Fitzmy.  »l!< 
f.i*vi;(at,4,cr*aiij  E»rl  of  North umherLiDiI  in  hi 
U'\  I/nke  of  N'onLiimiirrlaad  in  16S3.  (9)  I 
'lMiii{)iter  I'T  the  samt  Daohess  of  Clevi^luid 
\r  VAwkiA  Henry  Let  of  IKicLlej-,  cl>,  Oxon,  wh. 
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rl  of  Lichfield.  (10)  A  daughter  by  Mary  Davis,  called  Mary 
dor,  who  was  to  marry  Francis,  Lord  EatcliiTe,  afterwards  Earl 
Derwentwater.  (11)  Charles  Beauclerk)  son  of  Nell  Gwynn,  and 
jestor  of  the  St.  Alban^s  femily.  He  was  born  1670,  created 
rl  of  Burford  in  1676,  and  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  in  1684.  (12) 
larles  Lennox,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  ancestor  of 
3  house  of  Richmond.  He  was  bom  July  29, 1672,  and  created 
ike  of  Richmond  in  1675. — Older  than  all  these,  some  recent 
tborities  say,  was  a  certain  mysterious  James  La  Cloche,  bom  to 
larles  by  a  Jersey  girl  so  long  ago  as  1646  or  1647,  when  Charles 
IS  hut  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  story  is  that  this 
y  had  been  brought  up  as  a  Protestant  in  Holland,  had  come  to 
inland  by  his  father's  desire  in  1665,  had  lived  there  for  about 
o  years  in  some  secret  way  about  the  Court,  but  returned  to 
^  continent,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  at  Hamburg,  "  entered  the 
vitiate  of  the  Jesuit  society  in  Rome"  in  the  end  of  1667,  and 
Brwards  came  and  went  between  Rome  and  London,  under  the 
1QL6  of  Henri  de  Rohan,  as  a  confidential  agent  in  his  father's 
bholicity  scheme.  If  this  vague  personage  was  the  son  of  Charles, 
i  carried  with  him,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  Charles's  own  written 
^ziowledgment  of  the  fact,  he  had  rights  of  priority  over  even 

Duke  of  Monmouth. 
rBE  NEXT  IN  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THBONE : — ^These  Were  the 
man  Catholic  Duke  of  York,  now  cetat.  41,  and,  after  him,  his 
:>  only  surviving  children  by  his  first  wife :  viz.  the  Princess 
kry,  (BkU,  13,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  cetcU,  9.  Measures  had  been 
cen  for  bringing  up  these  two  girls  as  Protestants ;  and,  since  tbe 
8M^  with  the  Dutch,  there  had  been  speculation  by  Danby, 
rlington,  and  ethers,  whether  it  might  not  be  arranged  that  Mary 
lould  become  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  heroic  yoimg 
tadtholder  of  the  Dutch  Provinces.  There  was  just  a  chance,  how- 
rer,  that  the  Duke  of  York's  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  might 
Hug  him  a  son  and  heir ;  in  which  case  Clarendon's  grand-daughters 
^d  be  set  aside  by  an  interloping  half-Italian  ^ 

What  of  novelty  in  English  Literature  during  those  seven 
ears,  from  1667  to  1674,  the  political  history  of  which  has 
een  thus  sketched?  The  question  brings  us  back  to 
liyden. 

In  November  1667,  just  after  Dryden  had  so  snccessfally 
vided  himself  between  the  two  London  theatres,  giving  his 
aiden  Queen  to  the  King's  or  Killigrew's  and  his  Sir  Martin 

Peerage  Books,  &C.;  and,  for  the  story  the  authenticity  of  all  the   documents 

James  La  Cloohe,  Father  Boero's  fs-  there  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 

a  eUUd  Conversions,  &c.  (see  ante,  La  Cloche  story ;  but  there  are  traces  of 

240—241).    I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  La  Cloche  or  Henri  de  Rohan  elsewhere. 
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Mar-all  to  the  Duke's  or  Davenant's^  there  was  produced  at 
this  latter  theatre  aa  extraordinary  adaptation  from  Shake- 
speare by  Dryden.  and  Davenant  jointly,  under  the  title  of 
The  Tempest^  or  the  Enchanted  lalund.  The  thing  has  been 
universally  condemned  since  as  a  desecration  of  Shakespeare's 
great  play  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  music  and  scenery,  it  made 
a  fine  show  at  the  time  ^. 

The  play  was  still  new  to  the  boards,  and  had  not  been 
published,  when,  on  the  7th  of  April  1668,  Davenant  died. 
Who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  Laureateship  ?     Had  the 
vacancy  occurred  three  or  four  years  sooner,  when  Hudibrtu 
was  new  to  the  public,  the  claims  of  Butler  might  perhaps 
have  been   discussed.      Not    only   had   the   morose  Batler, 
however,  made  himself  ineligible  by  retiring  into  his  caTe, 
but  it  had  become  almost  a  necessity  that  the  Laureateship 
should  be   retained   among  the    dramatists.     Among  these 
certainly  Dryden  was  the  chief.     Author  of  five  plays  and 
in  part  of  two  more,  author  also  of  the  Annus  MirainlUj  and 
of  some  masterly  pieces  of  criticism  in  the  form  of  prose 
essays  and  prefaces   reviewing  the  past  history  of  Englisli 
literature    and   all   but   assuming  the   superintendence  and 
direction  of  the  English  literature  of  the  Restoration,  who» 
fit  as  Dryden  to  be  Davenant's   successor  ^  ?     Tlie  surprise. 
indeed,  is  that  Dryden  was  not  appointed  to  the  office  at  once. 
That  there  was  some  such  intention   may  be  inferred  froni 
the  fact  that  on  the  17th  of  June  1668  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  which  Dryden  had  neglected  to  take  in  the  regular 
way  at  Cambridge,  was  conferred  on  him  ex  gratia  by  Arch- 
bishop Sheldon   at   the  King's   special   request.      For  some 
reason  or  other,   however,  the  Laureateship  was  left  vacant 
for  more  than  two  years.     Possibly  the  Buckingham  CaW 
or  Buckingham  and  Arlington  Cabal,  in  power  from  1667  to 
1670,  did  not  care  to  promote  Dryden  ^. 

His  dependence  for  more  than  two  years  was  still,  therefoiei 
mainly  on  his  dramatic  industry.     In  this  respect  he  was  not 

1  Scott'8  Life  of  Dryden  and  Di-yden's  -  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden  and  ClrisW* 

Plavs  and  Prefaces  in  Scott's  Edition  of       Memoir. 
Dryden's  Works  (1808). 
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dly  off.  While  Davenant  was  yet  alive,  an  arrangement 
d  been  made  by  the  King's  or  Killigrew's  company  for 
>pping  that  loan  of  Dryden's  talents  to  the  rival  house 
lieh  had  led  to  the  production  there  of  Sir  Martin  Mar^ll 
d  the  adaptation  of  The  Tempest.  On  the  understanding 
at  he  was  to  write  no  more  for  the  Duke's  company,  but 
clusively  for  the  King's,  and  at  the  rate  of  three  new  plays 
•  the  King's  every  j^ear,  he  had  been  admitted  a  partner  in 
e  concern  to  the  extent  of  a  share  and  a  quarter  out  of 
total  of  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters,  i  e.  with  a  right 

about  a  tenth  of  the  entire  annual  profits  of  the  theatre, 
le  income  thus  secured  is  estimated  at  between  j^'SOO  and 
'400  a  year  in  the  money  of  that  day.  With  such  an  in- 
loement  Dryden  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  at  first  to 
irform  his  part  of  the  contract  to  the  full.  The  following 
ere  his  labours  for  the  King's  theatre  during  the  two  years 
the  abeyance  of  the  Laureateship  :— ^w  Evening^ s  Love,  or 
e  Mack  Astrologer  J  a  comedy,  chiefly  in  prose,  produced  in 
me  1668,  and  published  immediately  afterwards,  with 
critical  preface,  and  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Duke 
Newcastle ;  Ladies  a  la  mode^  a  comedy  from  the  French, 
educed  in  September  1668,  but  so  unsuccessfully  that  it 
18  withdrawn  after  one  performance  and  never  published; 
rannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr^  a  tragedy  in  rhyme, 
oduced  in  February  1688-9,  and  published  the  following 
Ar,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and 
Imanzor  and  Almahide,  or  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  the 
^niards,  a  rhyming  tragedy  in  two  parts,  produced  in 
570,  and  afterwards  published,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
^oke  of  York,  an  essay  on  heroic  plays,  and  other  critical 
^mpaniments.  In  the  two  comedies  Dryden  had  done 
liDBelf  no  additional  credit ;  but  in  the  Tyrannic  Love  and 
ie  two  parts  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada  he  was  thought 

have  reached  his  very  highest  in  heroic  rhyming  tragedy, 
id  to  have  established  that  form  of  play  in  the  possession  of 
B  English  stage.  The  chief  parts  in  them  were  acted 
ignificently  by  Mohun,  Hart,  Kynaston,  Ann  Marshall, 
«.  Boutel,  and  Nell  Gwynn ;    there  were  crowded  houses 
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and  continued  applauses;  and  Nelly's  appearance  in  the 
epilogue  to  Tyrannic  Love  is  matter  of  history.  Having  killed 
herself  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  the  paroxysm  of 
supernatural  virtue  required  by  the  part^  she  was  being  borne 
slowly  off  the  stage  as  a  corpse,  when,  resuming  her  natmal 
character,  she  addressed  her  bearer, — 

''Hold!    are  you  mad?   you  damned  confoimcled  dog! 
I  am  to  rise  and  speak  the  epilogue ; " 

and  then,  running  to  the  footlights,  began — 

"  I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye  : 
I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 
Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted;   I'll  be  civil: 
I'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  devil;'* 

and  ended: — 

**  As  for  my  'epitaph  when  I  am  gone, 
I  '11  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own : — 
'Here  Nelly  lies,  who,  though  she  lived  a  slattern. 
Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St  Catharine.'" 

It  was  too  ravishing,  and  the  authorities  date  Nelly's  com- 
plete conquest  of  Charles  from  her  flushed  run  to  the  foot- 
lights that  evening,  Feb.  9,  1688-9  ^ 

What  with  the  triumphant  success  of  Dry  den's  last  rhyming 
heroic  plays,  what  with  the  effects  of  his  encomiastic  dedica- 
tions to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  his  acquisition  of  new  patrons  in  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  his  promotion  to  the  Laureateship  could 
no  longer  be  deferred.  On  the  18th  of  August  1670,  about 
four  months  after  the  formation  of  the  "Cabal  Ministn* 
usually  so  called,  and  three  months  after  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  Dover,  Dryden  obtained  his  oflScial  patent.  It  was  in  very 
handsome  terms,  appointing  "  John  Dryden,  Master  of  Arts, 
to  be  not  only  Poet  Laureate  in  succession  to  Davenant  but 
also  Historiographer  Royal  in  succession  to  James  Howell 
who  had  died  in  November  1 666.  The  salary  for  the  conjoint 
oflSces  was  to  be  j^^200  a  year,  wdth  the  customary  annual 
butt  of  Canary  wine  from  the  King's  cellars.     To  compensate 

1  Scott's  Dryden,  the  Life  and  the  Plays  ;  Christie  ;  Geuest's  JCnglUh  Slofje, 
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for  the  delay,  the  payment  was  to  be  retrospective  from  Mid- 
summer 1668,  or  the  first  quarter  day  after  Davenant's  death. 
From  1668,  therefore,  if  we  add  to  Dryden's  ^200  a  yter 
from  the  Laureateship,  and  his  j^300  or  ^^''400  from  his 
partnership  in  the  King's  theatre,  his  other  incidental  earn- 
ings by  publication  and  dedications,  and  his  patrimonial 
inoome  o(  £4Jd  a  year  from  his  Northamptonshire  property 
(increased  to  ^60  a  year  by  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1670), 
his  total  yearly  inoome  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  between 
j£700  and  £9^ ;  which  was  then  worth  for  all  purposes  about 
j^500  a  year  now.  In  1670  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year, 
and  thenceforward,  to  all  appearance,  his  prosperity  was  as- 
sured. If  he  was  not  yet  quite  the  "  glorious  John  *^  of  whom 
Claud  Halcro  was  to  carry  away  such  delightful  reminiscences 
to  the  far  Shetlands,  he  was  growing  into  that  character^  and 
was  indubitably  the  most  observed  man  in  the  daily  gather- 
ings of  the  wits  of  London  in  Will's  coffee-house  in  Bow 
Street,  or  among  the  more  select  visitors  to  Herriiigman's 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand  ^. 

Diyden's  Laureateship  was  to  extend  to  1688,  and  we  are 
ooncemed  here  only  with  the  state  of  English  literature  from 
August  1667  to  November  1674.  That  period  includes  the 
last  eight  months  of  Davenant^s  Laureateship,  and  only  the 
begiimings  of  Dryden's^  whether  we  measure  those  beginnings 
fay  the  four  years  and  three  months  from  Dryden's  formal 
Isiireation  or  by  the  six  years  and  eight  months  from  Dave- 
Bant's  decease.  Altogether  there  is  not  much  of  novelty  to 
neport  concerning  the  second  seven  years  of  the  literature 
of  the  Restoration. 

The  Drama  was  still  paramount.  Thomas  Killigrew  and 
others  of  the  Killigrew  family,  with  Mohun,  Hart,  and  several 
Biore  of  the  actors^  still  managed  the  King's  theatre ;  and^  at 
or  shortly  after  Davenant^s  death,  the  management  of  the 
Doke^s  oame  into  the  hands  of  Betterton,  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Davenant,  the  last  representing  the  very  considerable 
proprietary  interests  of  his  mother,  Lady  Davenant,  the  poet's 

1  Scoit*8  life  of  Dryden,  pp.   113 — 117 ;  Christie's  Memoir ;  Cunningham^s 
l,0mdim,  Alt  **  WiU's  CofiM-house." 

VOX*.  VI.  K  r 
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widow.  On  the  9th  of  November  1671  tiie  latter  oompaij 
removed  from  their  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  FieldB  to  a  muek 
larger  one,  called  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre,  which  they  hid 
built  by  subscription  in  Salisbniy  Conrt,  Fleet  Street ;  and  is 
February  1671-2,  the  King's  Theatre  in  Dmrjr  Lane  hmag 
been  burnt  down,  the  King's  company  were  glad  to  ami 
themselves  of  the  premises  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  which  bsd 
thus  been  conveniently  left  vacant  by  their  rivals.  'Shfef 
continued  their  performances  there  till  March  26, 1674^  whn 
they  were  able  to  return  to  a  new  theatre  in  Dnuy  Imt, 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  the  whole,  by  then 
changes,  though  the  King's  company  had  a  serious  loes  in  ik 
burning  of  their  theatre,  and  Dryden's  share  of  the  loss  wai 
about  ^400,  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  business  of  the 
London  stage.  A  list  of  about  a  hundred  plays  oonld  be  made 
out  that  are  known  to  have  been  produced  successively  at  om 
or  other  of  the  theatres,  and  to  have  had  their  runs  of  acnaay 
nights  each,  from  the  middle  of  1667  to  the  end  of  1071 
Plays  by  Shakespeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletdher,  JBen  Jonsoo, 
and  others  of  the  older  writers  were  still  in  occasumal  demaad; 
successful  Restoration  plays  of  the  previous  seven  yean,  ia- 
eluding  some  of  Davenant's,  Diyden's,  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
and  Lord  Orrery's,  were  duly  revived  from  time  to  time;  but 
there  was  a  larger  draft  than  before  on  fresh  industry.  To  the 
new  plays  by  Dryden  himself  already  mentioned  as  having 
Ijeen  performed  between  1667  and  his  accession  to  the 
Laureateship  in  1670  there  were  added  Mariage  h  la  Mode,* 
comedy  in  mixed  prose,  blank  verse,  and  rhyme,  acted  in  1672 
and  published  with  a  flattering  dedication  to  the  blackguard 
young  Earl  of  Rochester,  TAe  AmgnattoUy  or  Lave  in  a  Nuimery, 
a  comedy  of  similar  construction^  acted  in  the  same  yeir, 
and  published  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  anl 
Afnbo^na,  or  fie  Cnielties  of  the  Butch  to  the  EnglUh  MerehanU^ 
a  tragedy  in  prose  and  blank  verse^  hastily  concocted  in  1673 
to  stimulate  the  flagging  animosity  against  the  Dutch.  Tliii 
last  was  published  in  June  of  that  year,  with  a  dedication  to 
Lord  Clifford,  just  after  the  retirement  of  that  Roman  Catholie 
statesman  from  the  Cabal  in  consequence  of  the  Test  Act 
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Evidently  Dryden  had  become  lazier  since  his  appointment  to 
the  Laureateship ;  for,  though  he  was  drawing  his  profits 
of  over  ^300  a  year  from  the  King's  Theatre  as  before,  he 
had  not  from  that  date  given  the  theatre  one  third  of  his 
promised  number  of  plays  annually.  No  eomplaiot  on  that 
score  had  yet  been  made  by  his  co-partners ;  nor  was  either 
theatre  in  want  of  playwrights  who  could  compete  for  the 
supply  of  its  full  requirements.  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  his 
brothers  Edward  and  James  were  not  exhausted  ;  the  Earl  of 
Orrery  deigned  to  attempt  at  least  one  comedy,  by  way  of 
variety  after  his  heroic  plays ;  Etherege  and  Sedley  were  not 
quite  idle ;  Buckingham  flashed  out  brilliantly  in  one  farce ; 
the  actor  Lacy  wrote  another  comedy  ;  Betterton  tried  his 
greater  hand  in  two ;  and  one  heard  much  now  of  such  later 
candidates  for  dramatic  fame  as  Thomas  Shadwell,  William 
Wycherley,  John  Crowne,  Edward  Ravenscroft,  Elkanah 
Settle,  and  the  warm-blooded  Dutch-English  lady,  Mrs. 
Aphra  Behn.  .  Before  the  end  of  1674  Shadwell  had  pro- 
duced five  of  his  comedies  and  a  tragedy,  Wycherley  all  his 
fimr  classic  comedies,  Crowne  two  of  his  plays,  Ravenscroft 
two  of  his.  Settle  two  of  his  heroic  tragedies,  and  Mrs.  Behn 
at  least  three  of  her  naughty  comedies,  in  addition  to  some  of 
her  poems  and  naughty  novelettes.  Nat  Lee  and  Thomas 
CH»7"-  bt  i  Jc'the  horiz...  rtripU.g  ^tor.  .wh.  h.d 
failed  on  the  boards  and  were  meditating  poetry  and  play- 
writing  as  easier  work  ^. 

It  was  not  mere  laziness  that  made  Dryden  less  prolific  of 
dramas  between  1670  and  1674  than  he  had  previously  been. 
The  competition  of  some  of  the  younger  craftsmen  had  dis- 
turbed his  temper  and  drawn  him  into  personal  controversies. 
The  extraordinary  success,  more  especially,  of  Settle's  two 
heroic  tragedies,  Camhyses^  King  of  Persia  and  The  Empress  of 
MoroceOy  the  first  acted  in  1671  and  the  second  in  1673,  had 
challenged  Dryden's  rights  in  the  very  walk  he  thought  his 
own.     It  is  now  a  marvel  how  this  wretched  Elkanah  Settle^ 
remembered  only  as  a  ludicrous   object  in  English  literary 
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hii^ry,  shoald  have  for  m  ymr  or  two  of  his  yoath  dupntri 
the  poetic  eapremacy  with  Siydea.  But  so  it  was.  Bodhwtfr 
had  deserted  DrydeA  and  taken  Settle  nnder  hk  patrange; 
half  the  court  and  more  than  half  the  town  wan  won  over  to 
Settle;'  passages  of  Settle's  CamlysM  and  JEn^flrem  ^ Mmnm 
were  qaoted  against  the  best  in  Dryden's  TgroMmc  Hove  ni 
his  Conquest  of  Granada ;  at  tiie  UniTenaties,  where  it  ms 
keenly  discvssed  whether  Dryden  or  Settle  was  the  gisatar 
genioa,  ''the  yonnger  fry,**  we  axe  told,  ^inclined  to 
Elkanah."  Although  Dryden,  Crowne,  «nd  Shadwell  dabbei 
together  to  •emsh  the  young  upstart  by  an  abiisiTe  panqphlHk 
entitled  Bemarks  upon  ike  Emprea  ^Morocoo^  he  was  not  to  be 
so  crushed,  but  retorted  vigorously  in  Ifyfei  amd  Obiertmiim 
of  self-defence  and  eounter-«ttack*      -^  ^ - 

There  would  have  been  annojrance  enough  for  Dxyden  ia 
this  controversy  with  Settle  and  in  a  similar  ezehange  of  per- 
sonalities at  the  same  time  with  young  Bavensoroft.  Bat 
there  was  much  more  to  trouble  him.  EUs  cherished  doetrinsi 
of  dramatie  construction,  and  especially  his  doctrine  of  the 
superiority  of  rhyme  to  blank  verse  for  all  serious  dramatie 
purposes^  had  never  been  cordially  accepted  either  by  the 
public  or  by  the  critics ;  and  even  as  early  as  1668  there  had 
been  a  pasfiage  at  arms  on  the  subject  between  him  and  hie 
brother-in-law  Sir  Robert  Howard.  This  little  quand 
between  the  brothers-in-law,  however,  had  been  soon  made 
up ;  and  it  was  not  till  Dryden  had  been  settled  in  tbe 
Laureateship  that  the  fiiU  storm  of  criticism  burst  upon  him. 
Then  it  was,  just  when  he  could  congratulate  himself  on 
having  exhibited  the  capabilities  of  the  heroic  play  to  the 
utmost  in  his  Tyrannic  Love  and  Conquest  <f  Chranada^  and  his 
only  danger  seemed  to  be  from  the  competition  of  Eltamah 
Settle  and  others  in  that  form  of  the  drama,  that  there  broke 
forth  at  last  the  public  expression  of  disgust  with  heroic  plays 
themselves. 

It  broke  forth  at  many  points,  and  was  oontinurd  till  1674 
in  pamphlets  and  squibs  against  Dryden  by  Matthew  Clifford, 
Richard  Leigh,  and  others.  Already,  however,  the  fatal  blow 
had  been  inflicted  in  the  famous  fistfce  of  The  Bekearsaiy  fint 
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produced  on  the  7th  of  December  1671  at  the  King's  Theatre 
by  Dryden's  own  company,  acted  \inth  increasing  effect  through 
that  winter,  and  published  in  1672.      This  farce,  the  work 
chiefly  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  but  with  help  from  his 
chaplain  Sprat^  and  also  from  Samuel  Butler  and  the  above- 
named  Matthew  Clifford,  had  been  in  preparation  while  Dave- 
nant  was  alive,  and  the  intention  is  said  to  have  originally 
been  to  make  Davenant  the  chief  character  and  satirize  heroic 
plays  in  his  person.     Now,  however,  all  had  been  reshaped 
to  fit  Dryden.    Under  the  name  of  the  poet  Bayes^  which  was 
but  an  obvious  metaphor  for  "  The  Laureate,"  he  was  made 
to  figure  through  the  farce  as  present  at  the  rehearsal  of  an 
imaginary  rhyming  tragedy  of  his  own,  called  "The  Two  Kings 
of  Brentford,"  directing  and  scolding  the  actors,  running  upon 
the  stage  now  and  then  to  show  them  what  to  do,  and  keeping 
up  all  the  while  a  chatty  conversation  with  two  friends.  Smith 
and  Johnson,  whom  he  has  posted  at  the  side  of  the  stage  to 
observe  the  success  of  the  performance,  and  to  whom  he  ex- 
pounds the  merits  of  the  play,  the  thread  of  the  story  where 
they  fsAl  to  catch  it,  and  his  intention  in  this  part  or  that 
where  the  meaning  is  obscure.     At  the  close  of  the  second  act 
Bayes  is  made  to  tumble  on  the  stage  and  break  his  nose  in 
trying  to  instruct  one  of  the  actors  how  to  fall  dead  properly, 
and  through  the  last  three  acts  he  goes  about  with  a  patch  of 
wet  brown  paper  over  the  bruised  organ.     In  the  fifth  act, 
having  gone  out  for  a  minute,  he  finds,  on  his  return,  that 
Smith  and  Johnson,  who  have  been  secretly  laughing  at  him  all 
along,  have  gone  off  to  dinner  without  bidding  him  good-bye, 
and  that  the  actors,  equally  sick  of  the  whole  business,  have 
gone  off  to  dinner  too.      Imagine  such  a  piece  acted  night 
after  night  before  crowded  houses  in  Dryden's  own  theatre, 
the  part  of  Bayes  by  the  popular  Lacy,  dressed  to  look  as 
like  Dryden  as  possible,  and  mimicking  his  voice,  gait,  and 
manner,  the  better  to  set  off  the  hesitations  and  confusions  of 
speech^  and  the  interjections  "  faith,"  ''  i'  gad,"  "  i'  fackins," 
^vhich  Buckingham  had  taken  care  to  transfer  from  the  real 
Diyden's  conversation  to  the  caricature  of  it  in  Bayes's  mouth. 
Imagine  also  the  studied  absurdity  of  the  burlesque  in  the 
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imag^inuf  heroic  pla^,  tbe  ludicrously  impossible  Rituatioiu, 
the  atterlf  ineoplicable  plot,  the  snatches  of  ^xtrava^nt  similr 
Mid  bombartio  rhyme,  tlie  ^tual  parcxiips  of  pAs§agi<6  from 
the  latest  aad  beat  known  of  Drydcn's  rhymed  dnimii?,  tbt 
oonvemoD  of  b»  rwitiBg  hero  Almuucff  iato  «  gtofaiqi 
DravGUinr,  and  the  echoes  of  lut  manner  (tf  AjtiuBg,  cmb 
to  hii  triok  or  devise  of  the  ooCMional  Hmomu  tiqilet.  He 
two  Kinge  of  Brentford,  having  deanended  in  ft  eload,  W 
seated  themselTee  on  the  throne  tt^ettiei,  Of  haQg  entlf- 
tamed  1^  a  ^nod  dance  in  &ont  of  them  befeie  they  'pfOCMl 
to  eeriooB  oouneel  on  etate-ft&irs,  when  an  alum  eoondi^  Inl 
enter  two  heraldi : — 

"  Itt  King.  What  emcf  groom  molMta  onr  privadca  I 
Itl  Beraid.  The  Arm;'!  at  the  door,  and,  in  diagsiM^ 
Denree  a  word  with  boUi  your  Hajemea: 
ind  Btrald.  Having  from  Kni^tslnidgs  hither  nardiad  hj 

Btoalth. 
2nd  King.  Bid  'em  attend  a  iritile  and  drink  om:  healtt. 
\tt  King.  Here,  take  five  goinaaa  for  those  wariifce  nca. 
2nd  King.  And  here's  five  more:   that  mdea  the  aam  jmt 
tea. 
'  Itt  Etraid.   "We  have  not  eeen  so  mnoh  the  Lord  knen 

Buckingham's  farce  was  a  very  clever  and  opportune  piece 
of  satire.  It  was  caricature  throughout,  but  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  style  of  art;  and,  though  we  naturdiy 
condemn  it  now  as  irrevereot  to  Dryden,  yet,  let  any  one  pot 
himself  back  to  the  proper  moment  by  reading  one  of  those 
heroic  plays  of  Dryden  which  it  satirized,  and  it  will  be  ■ 
very  pompous  reverence  indeed  for  the  name  of  Dryden  that 
will  prevent  the  acknowledgment  that  Buckingham's  &Re 
deserved  the  applauses  which  it  received,  and  was,  for  its  date, 
a  aound  and  successful  operation  in  literary  surgery.  He  and 
many  more  were  surfeited  with  the  rhyming  heroics  of  tlie 
Restoration  Drama,  and,  if  nothing  better  was  to  offer  itself 
in  the  guise  of  serious  or  ideal  poetry,  were  entitled  at  lea^t 
to  the  moderate  wish  expressed  in  the  epilogue  to  Tie 
SeAeartal:— 
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"Wherefore,  for  ours  and  for  the  kiDgdom's  peace, 
May  this  prodigious  way  of  writiug  cease. 
Let's  have,  at  least  once  in  our  livei?,  a  time 
When  we  may  hear  some  reason,  not  all  rh3Tne. 
We  have  this  ten  years  felt  its  influence : 
Pray  let  this  prove  a  year  of  prose  and  sense  \" 

Dryden  could  not  yield  at  once.  In  his  essay  Of  Heroic 
Plays,  published  in  1672,  he  defended  that  species  of  drama 
and  his  own  exertions  in  it  as  well  as  he  could,  though 
without  a  single  word  of  reference  to  Buckingham's  attack. 
"  Whether  heroic  verse  ought  to  be  admitted  into  serious 
"  plays  is  not  now  to  be  disputed,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  already 
''  in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  I  dare  confidently  affirm  that 
"  very  few  tragedies  in  this  age  shall  be  received  without  it." 
This  opinion  was  never  formally  retracted.  One  can  see, 
however,  that  Tie  Rehearsal  and  the  other  attacks  of  the  first 
four  years  of  his  laureateship  had  shaken  his  confidence  in  his 
fi&vourite  practice ;  and  there  is  evidence,  moreover,  that  about 
the  year  1674  he  was  becoming  tired  of  the  Drama  altogether, 
and  thinking  of  some  new  employment  for  his  talents.  Such 
new  employment,  plenty  of  money  being  one  of  the  conditions, 
was  not  easily  to  be  found,  and  Dryden  was  to  go  on  writing 
plays  almost  to  his  life's  end,  though  only  one  more  was  to 
be  in  rhyme.  Not  till  seven  years  beyond  our  present  date 
did  he  strike  out  those  new  paths  in  rhyming  verse  his  suc- 
cesses in  which  were  to  count  for  so  much  more  with  posterity 
than  all  his  successes  as  a  dramatist.  We  are  dealing  with 
Dryden,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  at  a  time  when  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  faculties  were  not  half  revealed  and  when 
it  was  still  unknown  to  Buckingham  and  his  other  critics  how 
terribly  he  could  revenge  himself. 

Apart  from  the  Drama,  what  was  the  condition  of  English 
literature  in  the  seven  years  from  1667  to  1674?  Here 
a^in,  as  for  the  preceding  seven  years  of  the  literature  of  the 
Restoration,  the  Stationers'  Registers  tell  but  a  sorry  tale.    In 
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no  year,  from  1668  to  1674  influBively,  does  the  namter  of 

registeretl  book- transactions  rise  hig'ber  than  to  between  eighlr 
and  ninety';  and,  when  it  is  reHiembered  that  a  proportion  of 
tbi^e  registrations  were  of  plays,  the  oQicial  new^papere  in 
batches  every  three  months  or  so,  or  mere  transfers  of  oU 
copyrights  from  one  bookseller  to  another,  it  will  be  infemiJ 
how  meagre  is  the  show  of  original  hook-prod  action  out  of  Uw 
department  of  the  aeted  drama.  The  Censorship  and  the  Prw 
Acts  of  Charles  being  still  strictly  in  force,  we  cannot  suppw 
Bny  very  great  amount  of  aathorebip  to  have  escaped  unliwB^d 
and  unregistered,  Roger  L'Estrange  was  stiU  the  chief  lieenaf. 
and  almost  all  the  plays  and  other  hooks  of  light  litersTm 
through  the  seven  years  are  registered  nnder  his  pennissM, 
Lord  Arlington  or  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  officiated  sometiiiiB, 
hut  the  duty  of  licensing  heavier  hooks  was  distrribuleil  ani'Dj 
several  clergymen,  among  whom  the  Mr.  Thomas  Tooikjii 
who  had  licensed  Paradhe  Ln»t  was  still  one,  kA  Mi- 
Samuel  Parker  was  another.  Tliey  had  very  little  lo  do.  ^ 
far  as  the  registers  show,  we  should  know  little  more  tin 
that  Baxter,  Owen,  Cudworth,  Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  Haul 
Stubbe,  Ilf)bert  Boyle,  Izaak  Walton,  and  one  or  two  motf  a 
.  the  prose-authors  of  f>ur  previous  Restoration  list,  were  still" 
the  land  of  the  living;  and  in  tlie  whole  series  of  iodiviiiBl 
ri'giatrations  of  new  hooks  of  a  poetical  kind  throii|rh  ti' 
seven  years,  if  we  deduct  those  of  the  successive  }il8f5  *• 
Dryden,  Orrery,  the  Howards,  Shadwell,  and  the  rest,  tbw 
is  positively  only  one  of  real  interest  now  in  English  litoriff 
history.  It  ia  the  registration  of  Milton's  Parad'iu  AjJi™ 
and  Samson  Agoiiintes  tt^ether  by  John  Starkey  en  the  1™ 
of  September  1670'. 

The  registers,  of  course,  even  if  they  included  all  that » 
actually  published  in  London  through  the  seven  years  {'*^' 
they  certainly  do  not),  cannot  he  taken  as  fully  represeoU"? 
the  literary  activity  of  England  through  those  years,  M** 
was  in  preparation  that  was  to  be  published  afterffs'^ 
Bunyan,  for  example,  had  brought  his  Pi/^im't  Pro^tf  ost^ 
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ion  with  him,  finished,  or  all  bst  finished,  and  to  be  added 
due  time  to  hia  Holy  City  and  other  writings  already 
print.  Hobbes,  advancing  from  hie  eightieth  Tear  to  his 
etietli,  and  with  his  Opera  Philotophica  Omnia  lying 
liad  him  safe  in  an  Amsterdam  edition,  was  writing  or 
asting  his  Behetnofk,  er  JJittory  of  the  Civil  Wan.  and 
nmering  ont  his  marvelloae  translation  of  the  whole  of 
•mer.  Clarendon's  great  history  was  completing  itself  on 
>er  abroad;  at  home  Barrow,  Cudworth,  Howe,  Henry 
>re,  Sonth,  Stillingileet,  Til1ot«on,  and  others  of  the  Bpecu- 
ive  or  practical  theologiane  known  before  the  Restoration 
immediately  afterwards,  had  by  no  means  ceased  their 
■onrs;  and,  among  their  versifying  contemporaries  who 
re  versifying  still,  though  not  for  the  stage  or  for  open 
blication  at  the  moment,  one  is  bound  to  remember  Waller, 
irvell,  and  Butler.  Of  Waller  we  have  seen  enough ;  we 
ill  hear  of  Marvell  again ;  but  poor  Butler  cannot  be  die- 
Gsed  here  without  a  parting  glance. 

They  had  never  thought  of  making  Butler  poet-laureate  in 
session  to  Davenant,  They  had  aecepted  bis  two  parts  of 
idiirat  in  1662-4,  and  had  laughed  over  them  and  con- 
:Ded  to  carry  them  about  and  quote  them ;  but  they  bad 
Qe  nothing  for  the  author  whatever,  unless  it  could  be 
inted  something  that  Clarendon,  when  forming  hie  great 
lection  of  national  portraits  for  the  decoration  of  hia 
xadilly  mansion,  had  taken  care  to  include  Butler's,  and 
1  given  it  a  specially  conspicuous  place  among  those  in  his 
ling-room.  Through  the  interval,  though  there  are  traces 
IT  and  then  of  Butler  at  dinner  tables  where  he  could  be 
n  hy  Fepys,  or  in  momentary  connexion  with  Buckingham 
1  other  aristocratic  patrons,  one  bos  to  fancy  him  walking 
•le  and  more  by  himself  in  the  old  streets  about  Covent 
iden,  near  the  churchyard  where  one  can  now  see  his 
tve,  and  growing  more  and  more  crabbed  and  cynical  from 
creasing  age  and  poverty  and  the  sense  of  undeserved 
^eet.  He  had  still  bis  nnfiniflhed  Hvdibraa  in  hand  to 
•\ypj  him  when  he  cared  to  take  up  the  pen,  and  a  third 
rt  of  the  burlesque  was  to   appear  before  he  died ;   but 
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bia  chief  pleasare  now  Boema  to  have  been  in  scriljljlins  tbod." 
miecelluieouB  Barspa  in  proae  and  veree,  entitled  Thongkti, 
Sating,  Ciaraciert,  and  tlie  like,  in  which  he  vented  bis  ill 
hamoor  on  persona  and  thing's  indiscriminately,  and  whiob 
he  was  to  leave  among  hia  papers  to  be  printed  posthumouslv 
if  any  one  ahould  chooae.     Here  is  one  of  them  : — 

"Dame  Fortnne,  some  men's  tulpJar, 
Takes  diarge  of  them  withiiut  their  care ; 
Does  all  their  dmdgerj-  and  work, 
like  feiriee,  for  lhei»  in  tbe  daric; 
Condactfi  them  blindfold,  and  advances 
The  natnrala  by  blinder  cbaDces : 
While  otbera  by  deecrt  or  wit 
Conld  nevO'  make  tlie  matter  hit. 
But  atill,  the  better  they  deserve. 
Are  hat  the  abler  tljougbt  to  starve." 

Amonj^  the  special  objecte  of  his  satire  in  those  witty  sniff' 
are  the  Boyal  Society,  Boyle  and  Dr.  Cbarlton  as  two  of  itv'- 
Fellows,  the  Duke  of  Bncldngham,  Dryden's  Rhyming  Hewics, 
and  one  of  the  poems  of  the  Honourable  Edward  Howard  ;  bot 
other  celebrities  are  sDorled  at,  and  there  is  hardly  a  good  vorl 
for  anybody.  What  one  principally  observes,  however,  is  tta 
movement  of  Butler's  mind  in  liis  later  days  out  of  his  forUfr 
Hudibrastic  mood  of  mere  anti-Puritanism  into  a  mood  of 
general  pessimism,  brought  on  by  the  contemplation  of«lI 
he  saw  around  him  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He 
still  growls  at  the  FanatJcs,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Qiab* 
Nonconformists  of  all  sorts  ;  but  he  desgiairs  of  human  □nto'^ 
under  all  forms  of  Church  alike,  and  he  would  lay  the  ^ 
impartially  on  surviving  Puritan  hj'poerites  and  on  Cb»rl» 
and  his  courtiers : — 

"  Our  universal  indine.tion 

Tende  to  the  worst  of  our  creation, 

As  if  the  stars  conspired  to  imprint 

In  our  whole  species,  by  instinct, 

A  fatal  brand  and  signature 

Uf  nothing  else  but  tiie  impure," 

So  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Satyr  upon  the  weakness  and  mistiT 
of  Man " ;  and  another,  entitled  "  Satyr  upon  the  liceotidoi 
age  of  Charles  the  Second,"  begins : — 
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"*Ti8  a  strange  age  we've  lived  in  and  a  lewd 
As  e'er  the  sun  in  all  his  travels  viewed  ^" 

Our  date  of  1674  is  but  half  way  through  that  lewd  age. 
Could  any  other  spirits  be  then  descried,  "  standing  apart 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come,"  as  Keats  expresses  it, 
and  could  '^  any  hum  of  mighty  workings  "  be  heard  among 
them  from  which  a  nobler  future  could  be  anticipated  ?    Isaac 
Newton,  now  in  his  thirty-second  year,  and  for  some  time 
Lucasian   professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  had   re- 
cently  been   elected  a   Fellow  of  the  Royal   Society  ;    but, 
unless  what  Ae  had  already  thought  out  or  was  carrying  as 
great  conjecture  in  his  mind  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
f^  would  be  difficult  to  detect  anything  in  the  English  in- 
tellect about  the  year  1674,  or  indeed  for  another  genera- 
fon  or  two,  that  could  be  described  as  "  mighty  workings  '^ 
r  ^ny  kind  or  in  any  direction.     Locke,  indeed,  now  forty- 
vo  years   of  age,   and  the   client,   friend,   and  admirer  of 
Ixsiitesbury,   was   helping  that   displaced   statesman  in  the 
rxsation  of  the  Whig  theory  of  politics,   while  beginning 
is    own  more  general  investigations  towards  a  new  English 
li-ilosophy  that  should  be  difierent  from  that  of  Hobbes ; 
ncl  among  other  persons,  older  and  younger,  who  were,  con- 
cionsly  or  unconsciously,  grouping  themselves  into  what  was 
^  l>e  known  as  the  Whig  party,  one  cannot  but  mark  the 
iberal  Gilbert  Burnet.      He  had  just  resigned  his  Glasgow 
professorship  of  Divinity  to  settle  in  London  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  and  he   had   been   appointed   preacher  at  the  Rolls 
Chapel.    Though  the  names  Whig  and  Tory  did  not  come  into 
'^  till  1679,  Whigg^sm,  or  the  Whig  philosophy  of  politics, 
^J^  a  pretty  definite  phenomenon  in  the  English  mind  before 
the  death  of  Milton,      But,  though  a  very  interesting  and 
^niportant  phenomenon,  it  was  hardly  "a  hum   of  mighty 
workings  "  in  comparison  with  those  profounder  agitations 
of  the  English  body-politic  and  soul-politic  that  were  within 
recent  recollection.     English  Whiggism  was  little  else  than 

>  Letter  of  Eveljrn  to  Pepjrs  printed  Butler,  with  Cunningham's  notes  ;  But- 
/n  App<mdix  to  Evelyn's  Diary,  p.  695  ler's  Oenuine  Remains  in  Verse  and 
of  adtt.  of  1870 ;   Johnson's   lafe   of      Froae,  edited  by  Thyer  in  1759. 
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English  Furitmiam  and  BepnUiouiai  itnued  Mid  poco- 
lated  painfully  and  secretly  tiixongli  Hsb  iuUirveuing  medium 
of  so  many  years  of  the  reatoied  Stnait  vuigoirenimeBt. 
Whaterer  weve  to  be  its  Tirtnea,  aa  fiyr  aa  to  I6S8  or  b^ond, 
it  was  bat  the  leappearanoe  of  the  afcroi^  mgimil  acfeide  in 
a  state  of  extremdy  mild  diliiiaan  and  wsSoement.  One 
might  call  it  Paritaniam  and  water. 


.^i 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE   LAST  SEYEN   YEABS   OF   MILTON's   LIFE. 


No  English  book  has  had  a  more  curious  trade-history  than 
the  first  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,     It  appeared,  as  we  saw,  in 
or  shortly  after  August  1667,  and  original  copies  with  the 
date  1667  exist  in  our   libraries,  and  fetch   high  prices  at 
book-sales^.     But  there  are  copies  also  bearing  the  date  1668 
on  the  title-page,  and  other  copies  bearing  the  date  1669; 
and  these,  no  less  than  the  copies  of  1667,  belong  indubitably 
to  the  first  edition,  and  are  valued  accordingly.     Nor  is  this 
ill.     If  all  the  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  were  collected 
tacl  compared  with  each  other,  they  would  be  found  to  differ 
lot;  only  in  the  dating  of  their  title-pages  as  above,  but  also 
E^   t^he  form  and  typography  of  their  title-pages  and  in  other 
^irticalars.     Perhaps  no  two  copies  are  precisely  alike  in  all 
^^pects.     There  are  minute  differences  in  the  text,  such  as  a 
^i^/k  in  some  copies  where  others  give  an  in^  a  misnumbering 
^f  tJie  lines  on  the  margin  in  some  copies  where  others  give 
-ae  correct  numbering^  a  comma  in  some  copies  where  others 
"*ve  no  comma.    .In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  nothing 
¥^iiliar.      Many   of  our  early  printed   books   present  such 
^^^ght  variations  of  text  in  copies  of  one  and  the  same  edition, 
^naing  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  days  of  leisurely  hand- 
printing, corrections  might  be  made  in  a  sheet  while  it  was  at 
press,  of  which  corrections  only  the  remaining  part  of  the 

'  Avery  exact  facsimile  reproduction      with  the  date  1667|  has  been  published 
d  the  First  Edition  of  PamdiBe  Lott,      by  Mr.  Elliot  Btock  of  Paternoster  Bow. 
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impression  of  that  sheet  would  have  fhe  benefit*    The  wit- 
tions  of  this  kind  in  the  first  edition  of  Paradim  Lofi  are  fiu* 
less  numerons  than  in  some  other  old  books,  and  indeed  wy 
few  and  altogether  insignificant.    Of  mnoh  more  eonsegncBce 
are  the  variations  in  the  form  of  tiie  title-page  and  in  tht 
leafing  of  the  book  before  the  text  of  the  poenu    At  Imt 
nine  difierent  forms  of  title-page  have  been  diaeoverad  ii 
original  copies  of  the  first  edition ;  and  these  TariatioDi  of 
title-paging  are  complicated  by  the*  fiu^  that  some  copiei 
have  foarteen  pages  of  preliminary  prose-matter  between  the 
title-page  and  the  text  of  the  poem,  while  other  copies  lufe 
nothing  of  the  sort.    The  explanation  of  all  this  belongs  to 
Milton's  biography. 

The  explanation,  in  brief,  is  that,  though  the  1800  or  1600 
copies  constituting  the  first  edition  of  Paradi9e  LoH  were  all 
printed  off  in  or  about  August  1667,  they  were  not  all  thes 
bound  and  issued  to  the  public,  but  were  issued  in  snoceenTO 
instalments  or  bindings,  to  meet  the  gradual  demand  at  the 
bookshops.  There  were  at  least  nine  sucoessiTe  bindings  anl 
issues  of  copies  before  the  edition  was  exhausted,  two  of  than 
in  1667,  four  of  them  in  1668,  and  three  of  them  in  1660. 
The  printer  and  publisher  Samuel  Simmons  had  the  manage- 
ment of  this  process  of  dealing  out-copies  of  the  book  gradually, 
but  Milton's  hand  was  also  in  it. 

We  may  repeat  here  the  title-page  of  the  first  binding  sent 
out : — "  Paradise  lost,  A  Poem  written  in  Ten  Books  By  John 
"  Milton,  Licensed  and  Entred  according  to  Order,  Lontkm 
"  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Peter  Parker  under  Creed  Cinrck 
"  neer  Aldgate ;  And  by  Bobert  Boulter  at  the  Turks  Head  In 
"  Bishopsgate-street ;  And  Matthias  Walker  under  St,  JDunstont 
"  Church  in  Fleet-street y  1667."  The  moderate  number  of 
copies  sent  out  with  this  title-page  seem  to  have  been  sold 
before  the  end  of  1667  \  for  there  was  a  second  binding  that 
year.  For  this  second  binding  Simmons  printed  a  new  title- 
pag^  the  wording  exactly  the  same  as  before,  but  the  authoi^s 
name  in  a  smaller  size  of  type.  Thus  before  the  end  of  1667 
there  were  copies  out  with  two  slightly  differing  forms  of 
title-page.    The  sale  so  far  seems  to  have  been  too  slow  to 
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satisfy  Simmons,  and  be  had  beg^iin  to  fancy  that  it  was  checked 
to  some  extent  by  the  appearance  of  the  author's  name  in  all 
the  copies  yet  sent  out.  In  some  of  these  copies  it  was  in 
smaller  type  than  in  others ;  but,  whether  in  smaller  type  or 
in  larger,  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  many  people, 
seeing  the  name  John  Milton  on  the  title-page,  would  throw 
down  the  book  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust?  To  suit 
such  weak-minded  brethren,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Simmons  to  issue  copies  without  the  author's  name  in  full, 
but  with  his  initials  only.  The  book  had  been  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  Registers  as  merely  "  by  J.  M. "  ;  and  "  J.  M.  " 
might  be  any  respectable  person.  Accordingly,  early  in 
1668^  a  third  binding  of  copies  was  issued,  most  probably 
ivith  Milton's  sanction,  bearing  the  title,  "Paradise  lost, 
"  A  Poem  in  Ten  Books,  The  Author  J,  M,  Lhetised  and 
"  Entred  according  to  Order.  London  Printed^  and  are  to 
**  be  sold  by  Peter  Parker  'under  Creed  Church  neer  Aldgate ; 
"  And  by  Robert  Boulter  at  the  Turks  Head  in  Bishopsgate- 
*'  street ;  And  Matthias  Walker  under  St,  Dunstons  Church  in 
"  Fleet-street,  1668."  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
a  fourth  binding,  with  a  title-page  identical  in  the  wordings 
bat  with  yariations  in  the  size  of  the  type.  To  print  a  new 
title-page  for  every  new  binding  was  a  convenient  plan,  for 
it  enabled  the  book  to  be  dated  afresh  so  as  to  keep  it  always 
one  of  the  current  year.  And  so,  by  about  the  middle  of 
1668,  there  had  been  sent  out  four  bindings  of  Paradise  Lost, 
giving  costomers  the  option  of  copies  with  the  author's  name 
in  full,  if  they  would  have  it,  or  only  his  initials,  if  these 
were  thought  more  innocent. 

Still  the  sale  seemed  to  lag,  and  to  need  what  is  now  known 
in  the  trade  as  a  "  push."  The  push  could  not  be  given,  of 
coarse,  in  the  modern  fashion  of  a  repeated  burst  of  ad- 
vertising. The  machinery  of  advertisement  was  then  scanty, 
and  was  less  used  for  books  than  for  missing  dogs,  while  the 
machinery  of  book-paragraphing  and  reviewing  had  not  been 
invented.  The  push  was  given  in  the  simpler  form  of  an 
adaptation  of  the  look  of  the  book  to  the  habits  of  purchasers 
and  readers. — Simmons  had  ascertained  by  this  time  that  it 
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was  not  the  auihor't  name  that  impeded  the  aaia  eo  mueb 
as  the  want  of  such  introduotorj  matter  as  might  hidiMte 
the  nature  of  the  contents.    The  nkere  title  Paraiim  Ltd 
conveyed  bat  vag^e  ideas.    It  sag:gested  perhaps  the  stay  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  so  corresponded  witii  some  of  the  sa««te 
and  more  idyllic  parts  of  the  poem ;  bat  it  gave  no  mtimatios 
that  the  poem  contained  also  the   pre-mnndane  histxMj  of 
Satan,  the  angelic  wars  in  heaven,  the  ezpiilsio&  tiiense  of 
the  rebel  angels,  their  incarceration  in  the  abjss  of  hdl,  ifa 
six  days'  creation  of  the  oniverse  of  man  between  flie  fUhi 
angels  and  their  Icjjrt  heaven,  their  debates  in  hell  fer  revnge 
and  recovery,  and    Satan's  voyage    of  invasion   for  tbeai 
upwards  into  the  new  universe,  all  inwrought  coherently  isto 
one  epic  and  leading  to  its  particular  catastrophe  on  esift. 
Of  these  gfrandeurs  there  was  no  promise  in  the  title.  Bssidei^ 
even  those  who  became  aware  of  the  g^randenrs  by  aobisllj 
reading  the  poem,  or  parte  of  it,  coold  hardly  at  onoe  gnip 
its  plan^  and  had  no  clue  afterwards  but  that  of  memoiy  to 
the  sucoession   of  the  incidents.     So    much    having  boei 
gathered  by  Simmons,  and  having  been  reported  by  him  to 
Milton,  the  remedy  was  easy.    Milton  prepared  what  he  esDei 
*'  The  Argumeni^^  oonsisting  of  ten  sections  of  prose-headingi, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  poem^  book  by  book, 
for  all  the  ten  books.     That  would  show  any  one  who  took 
up  the  poem  casually  what  it  was  about,  and  it  would  serve 
as  an  index  to  readers  who  wanted  means  of  reference  ^    He 
was  the  more  willing  to  take  this  trouble  because  he  had  the 


1  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  Milton 
took  advantage  of  the  Prose  Ailment 
to  furnish  explanations  of  the  plan  of 
the  poem  at  one  or  two  points  where  he 
had  already  heard  that  readers  had  been 
in  difficulty.  Thus,  in  the  Argument 
to  Book  I,  "  the  Poem/  he  says,  having 
assumed  the  rebellion  of  the  Aiigels  in 
heaven  and  their  expulsion  as  events 
already  passed, ''  hastens  into  the  midst 
"  of  things,  presenting  Satan,  with  his 
"Angels,  now  fallen  into  Hell, — de- 
"•cribed  here  not  in  the  centre  (for 
"  heaven  and  earth  may  be  supposed  as 
"not  yet  made,  certainly  not  yet  ac- 
"  cursed),  but  in  a  place  of  utter  dark- 
"nessjfitliest  called  Chaos.**   This  looks 


like  a  defence  of  his  deputim  from  the 
ordinary  or  orthodox  conception  of  Ui 
time  as  to  the  place  of  helL  ffi* 
readers  may  have  expected  to  ind  il 
in  "  the  centre,"  Le.  within  the  evtii'i 
bowels,  as  in  Dante's  poem,  wherMi  ki 
has  made  it  wholly  extra-mondaae.  U 
reasons  are  wanted,  he  offers  two.  It 
the  first  place,  did  not  the  expolskn  d 
the  rebel  angels  into  beU  oreoMlf  ttt 
existence  of  the  earth  and  tne  matanl 
universe  to  which  it  belongs?  In  Ac 
second  place,  even  if  the  earth  had  bi« 
in  existence,  it  was  not  aetnenei  tiQ 
after  the  fall  of  man,  and  how  eoaU  tk 
ball,  while  innocent,  have  contained  » 
heU? 


J 
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pportunity  at  the  same  time  of  noticing  another  objection  to 
le  poem,  which  had  interested  himself  more  than  Simmons. 
L  long  epic  in  blank  verse,  put  forth  at  the  very  time  when 
le  great  controversy  among  the  critics  was  whether  blank 
erse  was  not  too  low  for  even  the  serious  drama,  and  when 
ven  those  who  contended  for  the  suflSciency  of  blank  verse 
>r  the  serious  di-ama  agreed  that  it  was  too  mean  for  any 
)rm   of  non-dramatic  poetry,  had  been  a  very  daring  ex- 
eriment  indeed.     Accordingly^  so  far  as  there  had  been  talk 
bout   the   poem  hitherto   in   the   critical  world,   the   chief 
bumbling-block    to   its   reception    had    been    the    question 
rhether  it  could  be  called  strictly  a  poem  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
;  did  not  rhynie.     Though  the  objection  can  have  been  no 
urprise  to  Milton^  it  may  have  reached  him  so  annoyingly 
rem  some  quarters  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  poem  as 
0  prompt  him  now  to  a  few  words  of  remark.     While  hand- 
Qg  to  Simmons,  therefore,  the  prose  "  Argument "  to  be  in- 
erted  in  future  issues  of  copies^  he  handed  him  also  that 
ittle  prefatory  paragraph,  entitled  "2%tf  Vene^^  which  now 
ppears  in  every  good  edition  of  the  poem.     When  set  up  in 
ype,  the  Argument  and  this  little  paragraph  on  the  Verse, 
ogether  with  a  list  of  a  few  errata  that  had  been  discovered^ 
aade  fourteen  pages  of  absolutely  new  matter^  to  be  inserted 
Q  future  issues  between  the  title-page  and  the  text.    Simmons 
lid  not  grudge  the  expense  of  printing  as  many  copies  of  the 
lew  fourteen  pages  as  were  needed  for  the  copies  of  the  poem 
till  on  hand ;  and,  when  he  sent  out  his  fifth  binding  of  the 
)oem  in  1668,  it  was  thicker  by  these  additional  fourteen 
lages  than  any  of  the  previous  bindings,  and  swelled  the 
imall  quarto  volume  from  a  total  of  342.  pages  to  a  total  of 
(56.     The  title-page  of  this  fifth  binding  marks  it  as  an 
rpoch  in  the  history  of  the  book  in  yet  other  respects.     It 
tina    thus: — ^^ Paradi9e   lost.    A  Poem   in  Ten  Books,     The 
iuiior  John  WUon.    London,  Printed  by  S.  Simmons,  and  to 
tf    9old  by  S.  Thomson  at   the  Bishops-Head  in  Buck-Lane, 
ST.  JUartlock  at  the  White  Hart  in  Westminster  Hall,  M.  Walker 
mder  St.  Bunstons  Church  in  Fleet-street,  and  R.  Boulter  at 
ie  Turks'Head  in  Bishopsgate-street,  1668."     Here  we  have 

YOL.  VI.  S  B 
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several  novelties.  Not  only  is  Milton's  name  restored  in  foil 
*to  the  title-page,  as  if  there  were  no  longer  any  idea  that  it 
did  harm ;  but  Simmons  for  the  first  time  ventures  to  pot  Ik 
own  name  in  the  title-page^  acknowledging  himself  to  tlw 
general  pablio  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  book.  Hs 
had  already  done  so,  necessarily,  in  his  registration  of  the 
book  at  Stationers'  Hall,  bat  had  kept  back  his  name  hithefto 
in  all  the  published  copies.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  beea 
part  of  his  "  posh  "  to  change  some  of  his  bookselling  sgente 
and  to  increase  their  number.  One  of  the  three  former  agent% 
"  Peter  Parker  under  Creed  Church  near  Aldgate,"  ifromj^oyed 
no  longer,  and  with  the  remaining  two.  Walker  and  Boulter, 
there  are  conjoined  two  new  agents  in  Thomson  and  Mortlod. 
It  is  worth  observing  also  that  the  four  were  well  distribntBd 
through  the  town,  Boulter's  shop  being  as  far  east  as  Buhopi- 
gate  Street,  Thomson's  near  Smithfield,  Walker's  as  fiur  wait 
as  Fleet  Street,  and  Mortlock's  actually  in  Westminster  Hall 
itself,  one  of  the  book-stalls  allowed  there  for  the  convenieBei 
of  the  lawyers,  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  all  the  quslhj 
of  the  West  End.  But  there  is  yet  another  curious  eireaii- 
stance  about  this  fifth  binding  of  Paradue  LoiL  To  introdooe 
the  fourteen  pages  of  new  matter,  Simmons,  alone  in  Iiis 
printiDg  office,  had  taken  up  his  pen  and  written  this  four- 
line  advertisement:  ^^ TAe  Printer  to  the  Peader:  ConrUou 
"  Beader,  There  was  no  Argument  at  first  intended  to  tke 
"  Book,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  many  that  have  desired  it, 
"  is  procured.  S.  Sinmons,^^  This  precious  efiusion  he  had  caused 
to  be  set  up  on  his  own  responsibility,  stuffing  it  in,  rather 
clumsily,  in  the  smallest  type,  at  the  very  top  of  the  first  of 
the  fourteen  pages  of  new  matter,  just  above  the  beginning  of 
"  The  Argument  '^  as  it  had  been  supplied  by  Milton.  ProYt- 
dentially,  before  the  requisite  number  of  copies  of  the  fourteea 
pages  were  wholly  printed  ofi*,  Milton  was  able  to  stop  the 
press,  and  tell  Simmons  to  correct  his  grammar.  "  TAe  Prifiitf 
"  to  the  Peader,  Courteous  Pead^^  There  was  no  Argument  it 
''  first  intended  to  the  Book,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  mmj 
*'  that  have  desired  it,  I  have  procur'd  it,  and  withall  a  resM 
"  of  that  which  stumbled  many  others,  why  the  Poem  Rim^s 
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'  not.  S,  Simmons : "  such  is  the  amended  advertisement 
ent  or  taken  by  Milton  to  Simmons  to  be  substituted  for  the 
mgrammatieal  one.  Simmons  met  Milton  half  way.  He 
vould  not,  or  at  all  events  he  did  not,  cancel  the  ungram- 
aatical  form  of  advertisement  in  the  copies  of  the  fourteen 
ew  pages  already  printed  off;  but  he  substituted  the  correct 
Drm  in  the  copies  remaining  to  be  printed.  The  consequence 
5  that  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  in  any  copy  now 
xtant  of  the  fifth  binding  of  the  first  edition  of  Paradke  Lost^ 
r  in  any  copy  of  any  subsequent  binding,  there  shall  be  found 
limmons's  incorrect  form  of  the  advertisement  or  Milton's 
mended  form.  With  only  this  difference,  all  copies  of  the 
fth  binding  and  of  later  bindings  contain  the  fourteen  pages 
f  preliminary  prose-matter  that  had  been  wanting  in  the 
3pies  previously  issued. 

Simmons  was  very  fickle  in  his  taste  in  title-pages.-  When 
e  sent  out  a  sixth  binding,  still  in  1668,  he  equipped  it  also 
ith  a  title-page  set  up  expressly  for  itself.  This  differed  from 
le  last,  however,  in  nothing  essential,  but  only  in  a  little 
etail  of  ornamentation.  But  more  was  needed  for  the  last 
iree  binding^,  issued  in  the  year  1669.  Not  only  was  it 
esirable  to  put  that  year  in  the  title-page,  that  the  book 
light  appear  still  in  season ;  but  Simmons  had  become  dis- 
itisfied  with  his  four  bookselling  agents,  and  had  resolved  to 
itrust  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  to  one  bookseller,  con- 
^niently  near  his  own  printing-premises  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
ccordingly,  this  is  the  title-page  in  all  copies  of  the  seventh 
Inding  : — "  Paradise  lost,  A  Poem  in  Ten  Books.  The  Author 
}An  Milton,  London,  Printed  hy  S.  Simmons,  and  are  to  be  sold 
'  T.  Eelder,  at  the  Angel,  in  Little  Brittain,  1669;'  Helder, 
ho  had  received  this  binding  early  in  1669,  must  have  dis- 
used of  it  rapidly ;  for  the  last  two  bindings  of  the  book, 
e  eighth  and  the  ninth,  seem  to  have  been  in  his  hands  before 
B  end  of  April  in  that  year.  The  title-pages  of  these  were 
aetly  the  same  in  wording  as  the  last,  but  differed  from  it 
j  from  each  other  in  small  details  of  lettering  and  pointing^. 

I    have  previously  discussed  this      trade-history  of  the  First  Edition  of 
ons    Bad  intricate  subject  of   the      Paradise  Lost  iu  the  Introduction  to. 
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Before  tbe  end  of  April  1669  the  firet  edilJuB  < 
ZtM/  had  heea  exfasDst«d.     The  proof  exisU  in  the  f 
r(x.fi[>t,  the  signatare  to  which  was  of  courae  bjr  yrtajt —     ' 
"April  26.  lG69i 

"  RMtcived  then  of  Bamvel  Simmens  five  poonda,  bang  iW 
B^cond  lire  pounds  to  be  paid  mentioned  iii  the  CormsaL  I  ^ 
reed,  hy  me,  Joas  MtLna'. 

"  WilucbB,  Edtnuad  T 


Thus,  to  April  16fi9, 
poem.  The  sum  was 
one  may  venture  on  • 
about  five  or  six  tiniei 
(  I  The  sale  of  an  < 
leighteen  months  waa 
book  as  Para4't»e  Lout,  i 


\  received  ,i'10  in  all  fnr  H»  ^ 
bout  £%f>  now.  SinuDOBt.  i  i 
ion  on  the  Bubject,  had  nWe 

()0  oopiea  in  little  mon-  liu 
ommeririal  saccens  for  vxit  • 
iM  be  proof  iu  it^If  tint  th 


poem  had  at  once  made  a  very  strong  impreBBion.    B»w  « 

any  mure  definite  information  as  to  its  first  reception  atnunr 
the  critics  and  judgfeB  of  literature?  Tlie  statement  od  t!i« 
subject  profesainfT  to  be  most  authoritative  is  Ricbarl'oiif 
It  was  puMished  in  1734;  but  Sichardaon't;  own  memorri^ 
things  and  persons  went  as  far  back  as  1680  or  1685:— "Sn 
"  George  Hungerford,  an  ancient  member  of  Parliament,"  ay* 
Richardson,  '*  told  me,  many  years  afjo,  that  Sir  John  DentiW 
"came  into  the  Ilouaoone  morning-  with  a  eheet,  wet  ironlf* 
"press,  in  his  hand.  'What  have  you  there.  Sir  Mn' 
"'Part  of  the  noblest  iwem  that  ever  was  wrote  inW}' 
"  '  language  or  in  any  age.'  This  was  Pafidise  LmI,  J\"*- 
"  ever,  'tis  certain  the  book  was  unknown  till  ahout  two  Trt" 
"  after,  when  the  Earl  of  Dorset  [not  then  Earl  of  Dorvel.  ^ 
"only  Lord  Buckhurst]  produced  it.  Dr.  Tancrod  Robiw* 
"  has  given  £>ermission  to  use  his  name  ;  and  what  1  am  g"i"= 


IXn.  Xaton)  sni  Mr  l«iiAfl«W)' 
Miltna  "lUmbUnffi"  (pp-St-^'L 

in  the  liet^nnaaat  Majiian '" '"! 
1832,  ind  there  ii  >  eapj  of  ft"  *■ 
simile  in  Mr.  Ltigh  SoUiebfi  -H" 
blLnCT."  I  lave  sJtrtclml  llif  tWI 
(.r  the  diHiinieiit  in  s  not*  lo  It"  i^ 
tloctlim  to  PataJim  Ltmia^*^ 
bridga  HittoD  (.1.  p^  li— IJ). 


IhB  Poem  in  tha  CBnihriiim  Blilion  of 
HiltoD'ii  rocti'^nl  Works,  uiit  aljto  in  so 
Introdnotion  to  Mr.  Elliot  Stook's  Fk- 
Blmils  Reprint  of  the  Firet  Rtlillon  ; 
and  I  havfl  here,  while  stuilying  the 
Bobject  kTroth,  lijcun  ■  pbnue  or  two 
from  tbose  Introdartions.  The  study 
hiu  been  froni  my  own  innpiiction  of  nil 
onpi«  of  the  Plret  Edition  within  my 
null,  with  help  bom  Bulm'i  Lowndw 
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•*  to  relate  he  had  from  Fleet  Shcphard,  at  the  Grecian 
"  eoflPee-house,  and  who  often  told  the  story.  My  Lord  was  in 
Little  Britain,  beating  about  for  books  to  his  taste.  There 
was  Paradise  Lost,  He  was  surprised  with  some  passages  he 
"struck  upon  dipping  here  and  there,  and  bought  it.  The 
"  bookseller  begged  him  to  speak  in  its  favour  if  he  liked  it, 
''  for  that  it  lay  on  his  hands  as  waste  paper  (Jesus  !).  Shep- 
**  hard  was  present.  My  Lord  took  it  home,  read  it,  and  sent 
*'  it  to  Dryden,  who  in  a  short  time  returned  it.  '  This  man,' 
"  says  Dryden,  *  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  ^' " 

This  passage,  very  creditable  to  Richardson's  desire  to  be  au- 
thentic, breaks  down  at  several  points  on  investigation,  though 
perhaps  hardly  to  the  extent  of  Malone's  commentary  upon  it. 
Sir  John  Denham,  Malone  points  out,  never  was  a  member  of 
Parliament;  and,  moreover,  "  during  a  great  part  of  the  year 
1667, '^  when  Paradise  Lost  was  passing  through  the  press,  the 
unfortunate  knight  was  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  removed  from 
pnblic  view.  In  this  last  observation  Malone  is  hypercritical ; 
for  Denham  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  back  in  society  before 
August  1667,  and  to  publish  in  that  month  his  lines  on  the 
death  of  Cowley.  He  was  therefore  quite  able  to  form  a 
judgment  on  Paradise  Jjost  in  the  very  month  of  its  appear- 
ance^ had  it  come  then  in  his  way.  But,  for  the  rest,  one 
must  agree  with  Malone,  and  suppose  that  there  was  some 
confusion  of  memory  on  the  part  of  the  old  Parliament  man. 
Sir  George  Hungerford,  when  he  told  the  story  of  Denham  to 
Richardson,  or  on  Richardson's  part  in  recollecting  what  Sir 
George  had  said.  Even  if  we  waive  the  question  of  the  place 
where-  Denham  came  in  with  the  sheet  of  proof  in  his  hands 
and  made  his  enthusiastic  remark,  how  can  we  account  for  his 
being  before  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  having  access  privately 
to  the  proof-sheets  of  a  forthcoming  book  by  such  a  political 
recluse  as  Milton  ?  And  how  was  his  remark  so  ineffective,  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Denham  though  he  was,  that  the  book 
jeoeived  no  benefit  from  his  vast  admiration  and  its  merits 
had  to  be  re-discovered  and  re-proclaimed  two  years  afterwards  ? 

1  Bichardflon's  Life  of  Miltou,  prefixed  to  Notes  on  Parailise  Lost  (1734),  pp. 
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In  shorty  the  first  part  of  the  tradition  g^ven  hy  Biohardsoa 
will  not  cohere  with  the  second  part^. 

This  second  part  of  the  tradition  deserves  more  attentioL 
Richardson's  authority  for  it,  he  says,  was  Dr.  Tancred  Bo- 
binson.  In  or  about  1784,  this  gentleman,  an  old  London 
physician  of  eminence,  authorized  Richardson  to  use  his  name 
in  authentication  of  a  story  he  had  heard  *'  Fleet  Shcphaid' 
relate  more  than  once  at  the  Grecian  coflfee-houae^  i^di  at 
a  coffee-house  in  Devereux  Court,  Strand,  much  fireqoe&ted 
by  wits  and  men  of  fashion  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seveii- 
teenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  and  div- 
ing its  name  from  its  first  proprietor,  who  had  been  t 
Greek,  We  are  thus  referred  to  "  fleet  Shephard,"  and  the 
reference  is  very  interesting.  Fleet  Shephard,  known  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  as  Sir  Fleetwood  Shepherd,  had  died  in 
September  1698,  and  had  been  about  thirty-two  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Paradise  Last,  and  then  one 
of  the  chief  wits  and  rau^s  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Seocmd. 
Anthony  Wood's  account  of  him  is  to  the  point.  Having 
come  to  London  after  the  Restoration  from  his  native  Qxfind- 
shire,  he  '^hanged  on  the  Court,''  says  Wood,  *^ became  a 
"  debauchee  and  Atheist,  a  grand  companion  with  Charles, 
"  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset  and  Middlesex, 
"  Henry  Savile,  and  others."  Wood  goes  on  to  relate  how  be 
became  steward  to  Nell  Gwynn,  and  one  of  Charles's  closest 
"companions  in  private  to  make  him  merry"  through  the 
rest  of  his  reign  ;  but  our  concern  with  him  here  does  not  go 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  1669,  It  was  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  Simmons  the  printer  had  committed  the  sale  of  tbe 
last  remaining  copies  of  Paradise  Lost  to  a  single  bookseller, 
his  neighbour,  "  T.  Holder,  at  the  Angel  in  Little  Brittain." 
That  shop,  therefore,  was  the  scene  of  Fleet  Shephard's  Little 
Britain  anecdote.  The  anecdote  itself  has  a  look  of  credi- 
bility. We  can  see  Lord  Buckhurst  and  his  friend  Fleet 
Shephard  together  in  Helder's  shop,  two  as  notorious  profli- 
gates as  could  have  strolled  thither  from  Westminster,  bnt 
Buckhurst,  as  we  know,  with  a  vein  of  genius  through  hia 

1  Todd's  Life  of  MUton  (1852),  pp.  128—129;  where  there  is  a  quoUtionfrom  Mak* 
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profligacy,  and  a  keen  delight  in  books.  We  can  see  Buck- 
hurst,  the  author  of  To  all  you  Ladles  note  on  land,  taking  up 
Paradise  Lost  from  Helder^s  counter  "  with  a  fa  la  la  la  la,'* 
and  glancing  at  passages  here  and  there  till  his  mood  changed 
and  both  Shephard  and  Helder  were  startled  by  his  lordship's 
earnestness.  We  can  see  the  three  shillings  paid,  and  the  book 
pocketed,  and  Helder's  profound  bow  of  parting,  as  he  re- 
quested his  lordship  to  do  him  the  honour  of  mentioning  the 
book,  if  he  continued  to  like  it,  among  any  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  his  lordship's  most  noble  acquaintance.  And  to  whom 
should  Buckhurst,  the  "Eugenius"  of  Dryden's  essay,  send  the 
extraordinary  new  poem,  for  a  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion 
of  it,  but  to  the  "  Neander  "  of  that  essay,  the  master-critic  of 
the  day,  Dryden  himself?  And  what  more  like  Dryden's  ever 
ready  and  never  stinted  generosity  than  the  reply  attributed  to 
him,  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out^  and  the  ancients  too  "  ? 

Difficulties  and  incongruities  do  appear  in  the  story.     How 
can  Helder  have  said  that  the  book  was  lying  on  his  hands  as 
waste  paper,  when  in  fact  a  large  part  of  the  total  impression 
of  1300  had  already  been  sold  by  other  booksellers  and  he 
had  only  the  remainder  in  his  hands  ?     This  difficulty  is  not 
insuperable.     Helder  may  have  exaggerated  a  little,  or  he  may 
have  sold  none  of  h\s  copies  till  Lord  Buckhurst  took  one. 
More  serious  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  Dryden  had 
not  seen  the  poem  till  he  received  Lord  Buckhurst's  copy. 
This,  though  not  positively  asserted,  is  almost  necessarily  im- 
plied ;  for,  if  the  book  had  been  already  known  to  Dryden,  it 
would  not  have  remained  for  Buckhurst  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  accidentally. — On  the  whole,  we  have  to  allow  some- 
thing perhaps  for  Fleetwood  Shepherd's  habit  afterwards  of 
telling  his  story  so  as  to  make  it  out  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
was  his  friend  Lord  Dorset,  and  no  other,  that  had  first  dis- 
covered the  greatness  of  Paradhe  Lost,  he  himself  having 
chanced   to  be  with  his   lordship  at  the  very  moment  and 
remembering  all  the  particulars.      With  this  allowance,  the 
story,  r  believe,  does  admit  us  to  a  glimpse  of  the  real  facts. 
Whatever  circulation  of  copies,  by  sale  or  by  gift  from  Milton 
himself,  there  had  been  late  in  1667  and  through  1668,  it 
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does  seem  to  hove  been  about  the  be^nnin^  of  1669  that  the 
exttaordiouy  muits  of  the  poem  be^n  to  b«  a  [natt«r  of  taik 
among  the  critics  and  court-wits,  ami  then  chiefly  because  of 
the  bonadleaa  pnisee  of  it  by  Dryden  and  Lord  Buckhursl. 
Nor  need  Sir  John  DenfaHm  lose  altogether  the  credit  chiimrd 
for  liim.  Thon^b  we  must  give  up  the  myth  of  his  entJiusi> 
mHb  prodaotkm  of  the  wet  proof-sheet  in  the  House  ol' 
Commons  in  1667,  we  cau  suppose  that  he  too  had  s^ea  the 
poem  befiire  bia  desUi  or,  the  I9th  of  March  1668-9.  and  bd 
jinned  in  the  praisea.  When  a  book  appear4.-d  near  the  end  oF 
k  year,  it  wsa  qnite  iima]  to  dute  it  by  the  coming-  year  in  thr 
title-page ;  and  the  KTenth  binding  of  copies  of  ParaitiK  Latf. 
dated  1669,  may  bare  been  in  Kelder's  bands  as  early  u 
Decwnber  1668.  If  Bnckhuriit's  visit  to  Helder's  shop  was 
in  that  month  or  tb*  next,  Denhara  may  have  eeen  the  ]««'"i 
'  before  be  died.  Davenant  had  died  on  the  9th  of  Ajirii  1668, 
when  the  poem  bad  been  out  about  seven  mi-^nths  at  mo«t ;  bat 
it  is  diffioolt  to  imi^ine  that  even  he  had  gone  to  his  ^me 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  addition  that  bad  been  made  to  the 
Literature  of  bia  Laoieateship  by  his  old  friend  Alilton.  ^Ve 
may  assome,  I  think,  that  Davenant  was  one  of  tlioflo  lo 
whom  Milton  had  aent  presentation  copies.  There  would  be 
no  wonder  if  Dryden  was  another.  Dryden,  having  been  i 
literary  attache  to  Thurloe's  office  in  1657,  must  have  bid 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  Milton  personally  from  that 
date ;  and  Milton  must  have  bad  sufficient  cognisance  of 
Dryden's  increasing  fame  since  then,  till  they  were  biulii^ 
him  in  1667  as  the  most  successful  of  the  Restoration  drami' 
tists  and  the  author  of  Ahjiwi  MiraiilU.  Now,  as  Dryden't 
Etmy  on  Dramalw  Poetjy  and  Milton's '  Parddue  Lett  wen 
almost  simultaneous  publicationa  in  that  year,  it  would  bt 
nothing  remarkable,  surely,  had  there  been  an  exchange  of 
presentation  copies'. 

I  Wnod>  Ath.  rV.  fl27-62S  (Fln"t-  Iwra  notoriomi   (rince   th*  v<«r  it  tti 

wnodShenliirrI):  anclnnte, pp.389— 391.  Resloration.    Ooder  date  Oet?i3,iera, 

Bucldiiirat  wu  aliout  thiiiy-on*  years  which  might  be  bat  tiro  month*  or  n 

o{  age  at  the  date  oC  his  alleged  di»-  before  his  mit  to  Little  Britain  to  ■  bMl 

very  of  Paraditt  Lett,  bul  fisd  not  shoot  for   books   to   his  tute,"  P»pJ> 

"""- "■"" '-'- '—  mentions  s  kind  of  repetition  hj  hin 

and  Sedle;  uf  their  oatngeooi  indeoCMj 
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If  there  had  not  heen  an  exchange  of  presentation  copies  at 
the  moment  of  publication,  most  certainly  there  had  been  an 
exchange  of  regards  by  the  two  authors  over  the  two  books 
since  they  had  been  published.  What  was  the  doctrine  of 
Dryden's  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  ?  That  blank  verse  was 
unsuitable  for  all  high  or  serious  poetry,  even  for  the  tragic 
or  poetical  drama  for  which,  and  for  which  only,  it  had  been 
brought  into  use  by  the  Elizabethans.  What  was  the  most 
obvious  peculiarity  of  Paradise  Lost  on  the  first  glance  at  its 
pages  ?  That,  though  an  epic,  it  was  written  wholly  in  blank 
verse,  thus  not  only  asserting  by  implication  the  very  oppo- 
site of  Dryden's  doctrine  for  the  drama,  but  vindicating  the 
rights  and  powers  of  blank  verse,  nay,  its  sole  legitimate  sove- 
reignty, in  domains  from  which  Dry  den  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  agreed  in  assuming  it  to  be  necessarily  excluded. 
Paradise  Lost^  therefore,  when  Drj^den  first  read  it  or  any 
part  of  it,  must  have  come  upon  him  like  a  revelation  or  a 
thunderbolt. — It  rather  favours  Fleetwood  Shepherd's  story  of 
Dryden's  comparatively  late  introduction  to  the  poem  that  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  the  course  of  his  memorable  con- 
troversy in  1668  with  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Robert  Howard 
on  the  subject  of  blank  verse  versus  rhyme.  Sir  Robert, 
though  he  had  written  rhymed  tragedy  himself,  was  not  a 
bigot  for  the  practice,  and  had  resented  some  parts  of  Dryden's 
essay  in  which  he  had  himself  been  made  to  figure  under  the 
name  of  "Crites."  Accordingly,  in  an  introduction  to  his 
blank  verse  tragedy  of  The  Duke  of  Lerma,  published  about 
the  middle  of  1668,  he  had  made  some  rather  tart  observa- 
tions on  Dryden's  essay  and  its  doctrine.  Dryden  had 
immediately  retorted  by  publishing  a  second  edition  of  his 
Indian  Emjperor  and  prefixing  to  it  "  A  Defence  of  an  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy."  This  was  in  fact  a  sequel  to  his  essay, 
reasserting  his  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  rhyme,  though 
now  only  in  the  mild  form  of  a  personal  preference  and  belief, 

of  Jane  16^8.  "They  had  been  running  It  was  thonght  that,  in  one  re8])ect  at 

Qp  mnd  down  all  the  night,  almost  nake<l,  least,  they  were  corrupting  even  Charles, 

through  the  streets,  and  at  last  tighting  their  senior  though  he  was  by  seven  years, 

■fid  being  beat  by  the  watch  and  clappeu  Drinking  was  not  his  royal  vice;  but 

np.**    There  were  other  storins  about  he  had  l^en  drunk  and  inca])able  several 

liuckhaiBt  and  Sedley  at  the  same  time.  times  recently  in  their  company. 
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and  at  the  same  time  teaching  his  knightly  broiber-in-hw, 
by  a  mixture  of  the  severest  irony  with  the  most  oouteoat 
compliment,  that  even  he  had  better  not  persist  in  a  qnanel 
with  John  Dryden.  A  reference  to  ParadUe  LoH  would  hm 
been  natural  in  this  reply  to  Howard  if  Dryden  had  tha 
known  and  admired  the  poem. — ^Milton,  on  his  aide,  sll  the 
while,  was  no  stranger  to  Dryden's  essay  and  its  doetnnc*! 
or  to  the  controversy  between  Dryden  and  Howard.  The 
little  paragraph  entitled  *'  The  Veree "  which  he  gave  to 
Simmons  to  be  prefixed,  together  with  '^  The  ArgumeiU^  to 
the  fifth  issue  of  copies  in  1668,  and  to  all  subsequent  ismes, 
in  order  that  the  public  might  have  not  only  ilie  desired 
index  of  contents^  but  "withal  a  reason  of  that  whidi 
stumbled  many  others,  why  the  Poem  rimes  not/'  was  nothing 
else  than  Milton's  contribution  to  the  controversy  in  his  offii 
interest.     It  comes  in  here  biographically  :— > 

"The  Ybbsb. 

The  measure  is  EngliBh  heroic  verse  without  rime,  as  tint  of 
Homer  in  Greek  and  of  Virgil  in  Latin,  rime  being  ho  neoeewy 
adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  poem  or  good  verse,  in  longer  worfa 
especially,  but  the  iuveution  of  a  barbarous  age  to  set  off  wretiibeJ 
matter  and  lame  metre  ;  graced  indeed  since  by  the  use  of  some 
famous  modem  poets,  carried  away  by  custom,  but  much  to  Uieir 
own  vexation,  hindrance,  and  constraint  to  express  many  things 
otherwise,  and  for  the  most  part  worse,  than  else  they  would  Iwve 
expressed  them,  ^iot  without  cause  therefore  some  both  Italian 
and  Spanish  poets  of  prime  note  have  rejected  rime  both  in  longer 
and  shorter  works,  as  have  also  long  since  our  best  English  trage 
dies,  as  a  thing  of  itself,  to  all  judicious  ears,  trivial  and  of  no  true 
musical  delight ;  which  consists  only  in  apt  numbers,  fit  quantity 
of  syllables,  and  the  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  into 
another,  not  in  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings, — a  faidt  avoided 
by  the  learned  ancients  both  in  poetry  and  all  good  oratory.  Tbis 
neglect  then  of  rime  so  little  is  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though  it 
may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  readers,  that  it  rather  is  to  be 
esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of  ancient  libertj 
recovered  to  heroic  poem  from  the  troublesome  and  modem  bond- 
age of  riming."  - 
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If  Dryden  did  not  see  Paradise  Lost  till  1669,  he  saw  it 
then  with  this  emphatic  condemnation  of  his  own  doctrine  of 
Verse,  this  all  but  contemptuous  reference  to  himself,  printed 
in  its  very  forefront.  At  all  events,  from  the  moment  the 
poem  was  in  his  hands,  whether  before  1669  or  not  till  that 
year,  he  must  have  always  thought  of  it  as  having  come  into 
the  world  to  turn  the  tables  against  his  doctrine  at  the  very 
time  when  he  had  been  preaching  it  most  confidently  and 
successfully.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Dryden^s  candour  and 
placability  that  he  did  not  allow  this  feeling  to  interfere  in 
the  least  with  his  admiration  of  Milton.  Buckhurst,  Ros- 
common^ and  others  of  the  Restoration  wits  and  critics,  may 
have  helped  in  the  first  appreciation  of  Paradise  Lost ;  but 
Dryden  was  their  leader. 

It  is  not  unpleasing  to  find,  however,  that  the  first  person 

who  expressed  openly  in  print   the  opinion  that  was   thus 

steadily  forming  itself  in    private   among   the   critics   was 

Milton's  nephew,  Edward  Phillips. — In  his  tutorship  in  the 

Pembroke  family,  where  he  had  been  since  he  left  Evelyn's 

house  in  1665,  Phillips  had  not  ceased  authorship.     He  had 

been  employed  to  superintend  a  new   edition,  actually  the 

seventeenth,  of  the   once   popular   book   of  Joannes   Buch- 

lerus  entitled  Sacrarum  Profanarumque  P/irasittm  Poeticarum 

Thesaurus^  i.e.  ^'Dictionary  of  sacred   and   profane  Poetical 

Phrases."    To  the  new  edition,  which  appeared  in  1669,  there 

were   subjoined  two   little  Latin   essays   of  Phillips^s   own, 

entitled  respectively  "  A  Short  Treatise  on  the  Verse  of  the 

Dramatic   Poets,"  and   "Compendious    Enumeration   of  the 

Poets,  Italian,  German,  English,  &c.  (the  most  famous  of  them 

at  least),  who  have  flourished  from  the  time  of  Dante  Aligliieri 

to  the  present  age."     In  this  second  essay  Milton  is  mentioned 

in  these  words : — ^*  John  Milton,  in  addition  to  other  most 

*^  elegant  writings  of  his,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  has 

^^  lately  published  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem  which,  whether  we 

*'  regard  the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  or  the  combined  pleasant- 

**  ness  and  majesty  of  the  style,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  inven- 

^*  tion,  or  the  beauty  of  its  images  and  descriptions  of  nature, 

**  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  receive  the  name  of  truly  Heroic, 
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"  iDasmuch  as  by  the  saffiages  of  many  not  imqiialified  to 
**  jadge  it  is  reputed  to  have  reached  the  perfection  of  this 
**  kind  of  poetry.''  One  observes  here  Phillips's  fine  loyalty 
to  his  uncle,  but  also  his  feeling  that  he  was  not  speakini; 
without  warrant.  His  uncle  had  again,  at  the  age  of  aizfy, 
become  a  mentionable  person.  The  blind  Bepablican  and 
Begicide  had  redeemed  himself,  so  far  as  his  redemption 
possible,  by  the  atonement  of  a  great  poon  K 

One  consequence  was  that,  from  and  after  1669,  there 
an  increased  conflux  of  visitors  to  the  small  house  in  Baahill. 


1  Wood's  Ath.  IV.  762,  and  Godwin's 
Lives  of  the  Phillinses,  1 41^146.  Wood 
gives  the  titles  of  Phillips*s  two  Essays 
appended  to  the  17th  edition  of  Bnchler. 
Godwin  disinterred  the  hook;  and  I 
take  the  account  of  it,  and  the  quota- 
tion, fhun  him. — Such  puhlic  mentions 
as  there  had  heen  of  Milton  in  his  re- 
tirement hefore  the  publication  of  Para- 
due  Lott  had  all  been  in  the  vein  of 
continued  execration  and  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  hanged.  ''One  Hilton, 
since  stricken  with  blindness/'  he  is 
called  in  Heath's  Ghronide,  published 
in  166S,  the  reference  being  to  his  "im- 
pudent and  blasphemous  libel  called 
loonodastes "  ana  his  reply  to  Salma- 
slus.  "  The  Latin  advocate,  Mr.  Milton, 
who,  like  a  blind  adder,  has  spit  so 
much  poison  upon  the  King's  jxirson 
and  cause/*  South  had  said  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  quoting  a  I^atin  senteuce 
of  Milton  for  indignant  refutation ;  and, 
from  passages  in  other  sermons  of 
South,  it  ai>ii€ars  that  he  rather  liked 
an  opportunity  of  glancing  at  Milton 
from  the  pulpit.  In  Hacket's  Life  of 
Archbishop  \V  illiaras, which,  though  not 
published  till  1692,  was  complete  in 
manuscript  while  Racket  was  bishop  of 
Lichfield  (1661—1670),  Milton  figures 
as  "  that  serpent  Milton/'  "that  black- 
mouthed  Zoilus,"  "a  Shimei/'  «a  dead 
dog,"  a  " canker- worm/'  "the  same,  O 
horrid  !  that  defended  the  lawfulness  of 


the  greatest  crime  that  ever  was 
mittod,  to  pat  oar  thrioe-ezoeDentlks 
to  death :  a  petty  sohool-boy  acribfaiir 
that  dorst  grapple  in  sneh  a  eaase  wItt 
the  prince  of  the  learned  mm  of  Ui 
age,  SAImasios.**  Perhaps  the  most  »- 
spectful  references  to  IQltofD  in  the  iiM 
of  his  obscurity  before  his  reapmnaaM 
in  Parmdiae  Lott  were  one  bj  Hobbea 
in  his  yet  onpublished  BeMMlA»  m 
one  by  Bntler.  in  the  private  senos  of 
verse  with  wmch  he  waa  amnsing  ub- 
self  in  his  morose  idleneM  alUr  tke 
pablication  of  the  fint  two  parts  of  kii 
Hudibras;  and  in  both  these  lefarenwi 
it  was  stiU  the  MOlton  of  the  fishisiw 
controversy  that  was  in  view.  Om  «f 
the  two  colloquists  in  the  BAemdk 
having  said,  "About  this  time  came  out 
two  books,  one  written  by  Salmasias, 
a  Presbyterian,  against  the  murder  U 
the  King,  another  written  by  Miltoa, 
an  Enfi;lish  Independent,  in  answer  to 
it,"  Hobbes,  little  to  the  credit  of  his 
discrimination,  makes  the  other  reply, 
"  I  have  seen  them  both.  They  are  %eiT 
good  Latin  both,  and  hardlv  to  be^udgwl 
which  ja  better ;  and  both  very  dl  r»- 
soning,  hardly  to  be  judged  which  ii 
worse  ;  like  two  declamations,  pro  «bA 
cotif  made  for  exercise  only  in  a  ihetoiie 
school  by'one  and  the  same  man.  So  lib 
is  a  Presbyterian  to  an  Independent* 
In  Butler's  lines  the  wit  proceeds  vitk 
e<iual  disregard  of  the  facts : — 


"So  some  polemics  use  to  draw  their  swords 
Against  the  language  only  and  the  words: 
As  he  who  fought  at  barriers  with  Salmasius 
Engaged  with  nothing  but  the  style  and  phrases ; 
Waived  to  assert  the  murther  of  a  Prince 
The  author  of  false  Latin  to  convince. 
But  laid  the  merits  of  the  cause  aside, 
By  those  that  understood  them  to  be  tried. 
And  counted  breaking  Priscian's  head  a  thmg 
More  capital  than  to  behead  a  king: 
For  which  he  has  been  admired  by  all  the  leam'd 
Of  knaves  concerned  and  pedants  unconcem'd.** 
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In  addition  to  the  Marvells,  the  Pagets,  the  Cyriack  Skinners, 
the  Ellwoods,  and  the  others  of  different  ranks  and  sorts,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  Milton  through  his  time  of  obscurity^ 
there  were  now  to  be  seen  at  his  door,  more  or  less  frequently, 
many  "  persons  of  quality,"  glad  to  form  acquaintance  or  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Whether  Lord  Buckhurst  yentured  to  call  and  took  Sir 
Charles  Sedley  with  him  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  There 
is  no  impossibility  in  the  matter  ;  and,  though  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  meetings  Milton  would  have  been  civil. 
Dry  den,  we  know  for  certain,  did  henceforward  cultivate 
Milton's  acquaintance.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
Dryden's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  did  the  same;;  but 
Toland  had  the  fact  from  Howard  himself.  *'  He  was  a  great 
"admirer  of  Milton  to  his  dying  day,"  says  Toland,  "and, 
''  being  his  particular  acquaintance,  would  tell  many  pleasant 
^^ stories  of  him.''  Another  of  Milton's  most  frequent  visitors 
was  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  the  same  who,  under  his  former 
name  of  Mr.  Arthur  Annesley,  had  been  the  chief  manager  of 
the  Restoration  along  with  Monk,  and  who  had  since  been  a 
member  of  Charles's  Privy  Council  and  one  of  the  most  active 
politicians  through  Clarendon's  Administration  and  that  of 
the  Cabal.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  tastes  and  abilities^ 
'*  very  subtil,  cunning,  and  reserved,"  says  Wood,  "  much 
conversant  in  books  and  a  great  Calvinist,"  though  the  free- 
dom of  his  sympathies  with  '^  very  different  persuasions  "  had 
**  left  it  somewhat  difficult  peremptorily  to  determine  among 
what  sort  of  men,  as  to  point  of  religion,  he  himself  ought  in 
troth  to  have  been  ranked."  Some  interest  attaches  to  his 
special  intimacy  with  Milton  from  1669  onwards.  That  it 
was  a  special  intimacy  appears  from  the  fact  that  Phillips^ 
in  bis  memoir  of  Milton,  mentions  him  in  chief  among  the 
visitors  to  Bunhill,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  crowd  unnamed. 
••  The  said  Earl  of  Anglesey,"  says  Phillips,  "  came  often 
••  here  to  visit  him,  as  very  much  coveting  his  society  and 
^'  converse  ;  as  likewise  others  of  the  nobility,  and  many  per- 
«*  sons  of  eminent  quality  ;  nor  were  "  the  visits  of  foreigners 
'*  ever  loore  frequent  than  in  this  place,  almost  to  his  dying 
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"  day."     One  wishes  that  Phillips  had  given  us  more  names 
at    this    date ;    but,  in   addition    to    Anglesey,    Sir  Robert 
Howard,  and  Dryden,  we  may  certainly  assume  Lady  Rane- 
lagh.     By  the  death  of  her  husband,  precisely  in  this  year 
1669,  she  had  become  the  Dowager  Lady  Banelagh^  her  son, 
Mr.  Richard  Jones,  Milton's  former  pupil  and  correspondent, 
succeeding  his  father  as  Viscount  Ranelagh.      The  young 
Viscount  himself,  when  not  in  Ireland,  and  his  former  tutor, 
Henry  Oldenburg,  now  of  the  Royal  Society,  may  have  been 
among   the   occasional   visitors   at   Bunhill.      John  Aubrej, 
also  a   fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was   certainly  another. 
As  he  assures  us,  with  some  emphasis,  that  Milton  was  visited 
*'  much  by  the  learned,  more  than  he  did  desirCy^  would  it  be 
ill-natured  to  guess  that  he  had  found  out  the  feet  by  expe- 
rience ?    But  why  did  not  Toland  put  on  paper  some  of  those 
'*  many  pleasant  stories  "  of  Milton  which  he  says  Sir  Robert 
Howard  used  to  tell  ?     He  has  given  us  but  one.     Howard, 
it  seems,  could  take  the  liberty  of  talking  with  Milton  on 
political  subjects ;  and,  "  having  demanded  of  him  once  what 
"  made   him   side  with  the  Republicans,   Milton   answered, 
"  Among  other  reasons,  because  theirs  was  the  most  frugal 
"government,  for  that  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  miglit 
"  set  up  an  ordinary  Commonwealth  ^." 

It  is  in  this  connexion,  if  anywhere,  that  one  may  refer 
to  the  story  of  the  offer  to  reinstate  Milton  in  his  old  place  of 
Latin  Secretary.  The  story  comes  to  us  through  Richardson, 
who  had  heard,  on  what  he  thought  good  authority,  that, 
"  soon  after  the  Restoration,"  such  an  oflPer  was  made  to 
Milton  on  the  King's  part.  *'  Milton  withstood  the  offer, 
Richardson  had  been  informed  ;  and,  when  his  wife  '^  pressed 
his  compliance,"  he  had  said  to  her,  *'  Thou  art  in  the 
"right:  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride  in  your  coach; 
"for  me,  my  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man."  ^^^ 
the  story  true,  the  most  probable  date  for  it  would  be  early 
in  1664,  a  year  after  Milton's  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
Minshull,   when  Sir    Richard    Fanshawe,    the   King's  Latin 

'  Phillips's  Memoir ;    Aubrey's   Lives ;    Toland's   Life  of   Milton  (edit  \'^)- 
p.  129  ;  Wood's  Ath.  IV.  182—183. 
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Jecretaiy  to  that  time  and  also  one  of  the  Privy  Council, 
/as  sent  abroad  on  that  embassy  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
rhich  he  died  in  June  1666.  But  the  thing  seems  incre- 
ible.  Apart  from  the  insult  to  Milton,  it  is  difficult  to 
tnagine  such  combined  absurdity  and  indecorum  in  Charles  as 
rould  have  been  implied  in  an  invitation  to  the  blind  author 
f  Tke  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  and  Eikonoklast^s 
o  a  place  at  Court  or  at  the  Council  Board.  From  and 
fter  1669,  however,  when  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  other 
!ourtiers  and  Privy  Councillors  had  begun  to  go  about 
lilton^  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  name  of  the  blind  ex- 
lecretary  may  have  reached  Charles  now  and  then  in 
onnexion  with  other  matters  than  those  defunct  Begicide 
nd  Republican  pamphlets.  **  After  his  Majesty's  Bestora- 
'  tion^"  says  Anthony  Wood,  '*  when  the  subject  of  Divorce 
'  was  under  consideration  with  the  Lords^  upon  the  account 
^  of  John  Lord  Bos  or  Boos  his  separation  from  his  wife 
'  Anne  Pierpont,  eldest  daughter  to  Henry,  Marquis  of 
^Dorchester,  he  [Milton]  was  consulted  by  an  eminent 
'  member  of  that   House,  as  he  was  about  that  time  by  a 

*  chief  officer  of  state,  as  being  the  prime  person  that  was 

•  knowing  in  that  affiiir."  The  Lord  Boos  Divorce  Bill, 
irhich  was  brought  into  the  Lords  by  Buckingham  on  the 
ith  of  March  1669-70,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on 
lie  11th  of  April  1670,  after  a  hurried  and  stormy  passage 
krough  the  two  Houses,  was,  as  we  know  (ante,  pp.  572-573), 

bill  of  no  less  than  national  significance,  inasmuch  as  its 
eal  object  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King's  divorce 
"om  his  barren  Queen  and  his  marriage  with  some  one  else, 
^hile  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  succes- 
ioii  to  the  crown,  and  all  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  altnost 
W  the  English  bishops,  opposed  it  energetically,  the  King's 
Kr  ministers  and  councillors  generally,  as  we  saw,  were 
^  zealous  on  its  behalf  as  he  was  himself.  Either  before 
^©  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Lords,  or  while  it  was  in 
'^bate  there,  two  of  its  supporters,  it  now  appears,  had  con- 
^Ited  Milton,  as  the  most  learned  living  authority  on  the 
-^vorce  subject.     The  eminent  peer  mentioned  by  Wood 
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may  hare  1)een  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  the  chief  officer 
of  state  may  Iiave  been  Lord  Keeper  Bridj^man  ;  and  argo- 
metits  and  references  gupplied  to  tbem  by  Milton  may  lure 
been  used  in  the  House  of  Lords,  The  afiair,  howovOT,  it 
we  saw,  came  to  nothing,  the  project  of  a  Ro}'^  Divorcf 
Bill  having-  been  abandoned  by  the  King  himself  on  sabM- 
qiient  reflection'. 

The   first   odition   o^  K  Lost  having  re-introdo(»i 

Milton  to  the  bookse  Id,  it  nae  nutitral  diat  mm 

books   bearing   hia  ni  \  follow.     One  would  hsrdli 

have  expected,  howev  da  next  publitation  alter  bis 

great  epic  choutd  be  r  little  Latin  Grammar.   Vrt 

such  we  may  call  "  .-*  Comm/mc'i    Grammar,  Sipplfi 

with  ntfficienl  Buha,  se  fl/"  mcA  (I'wutyw  or  IfM 

09  are  desirous,  mtio       i  ■ouhle  fAan  nced»  lo  oIUm  lii 

Latin  Tongue,  The  Elder  JOr»  ^^eelally,  with  little  Ttaditj 
and  their  own  Industry,  Bg  John  Milton.  London,  Fritti^ 
for  S.  S.  and  are  to  be  sold  bg  John  Slarkey  at  He  3!:!" 
in  Fleet-Hreel,  near  TcmjAe-bar,  1669."  It  is  a  snwH 
duodecimo,  consisting  of  two  pages  of  preUminaiy  adJrc* 
"  To  the  Reader  "  and  65  pages  of  test,  with  a  list  of  wmt 
errata  at  the  end.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^ 
Bubstance  of  the  thing  had  been  lying  among  Milt«'ii« 
manuscripts  since  the  days  of  hia  pedagogy  in  AIiiereg»w 
Street  and  Barbican,  when  the  possibility  of  n  far  Ewift« 
attainment  of  the  Latin  tongue  than  hy  the  ordinary  kM 
methods  was  one  of  bis  favourite  ideas.  That  idea  is  pre 
pounded  in  the  preliminary  address  in  terms  reminding  ue  nl 
the  Letter  on  Education  to  Hartlib  twenty-five  years  befof^' 
"  It  hath  been  long,"  says  Milton,  "  a  general  complalDt,  lu* 
"  without  cause,  in  the  bringing  up  of  youth,  and  still  it 
"  that  the  tenth  part  of  a  man's  life,  ordinarily  estendfd,  s 
"  taken  up  in  learning,  and  that  very  scarcely,  the  I^U" 
"  Tongue.  Which  tardy  profieience  may  be  attribol^  " 
"  several  causes ;  in  particular,  the  making  two  labonfs  » 
"  one,  by  learmng  first  the  Accidence,  then  the  OramiDKi 
"  in  Latin,  ere  the  language  of  those  mles  be  nnderattW' 
'  BicluudiDU,  p.  c  i  TTood't  Futi,  L  483. 
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e  only  remedy  of  this  was  to  join  both  books  into  one, 
i  in  the  English  tongue."  Accordingly,  the  little  book 
*s  from  most  Latin  Grammars  of  the  time  in  being  in 
ish.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts^  the  first  on  Ety- 
gy,  with  examples  and  rules  for  the  inflections  of  the 
d  noun,  pronoun^  verb,  and  participle,  and  the  second  on 
>ax,  also  with  rules  and  examples.  On  the  whole,  though 
i  was  a  east  of  novelty  and  simplicity  in  the  plan,  it  can 
been  in  no  great  demand  among  teachers^  and  there  have 
better  Latin  primers  in  English  since.  The  publisher 
S."  was  probably  Samuel  Simmons;  but,  as  the  book 
orts  to  be  '' printed  ybr  S.  S.,"  Milton  himself,  and  not 
nons,  may  have  paid  the  printing  expenses.  Dr.  Johnson 
i  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  book  but  the  proof  it 
ded  that  Milton  could  descend  to  drudgery, 
'^hile  treating  of  Latin  grammar,  however,  it  presents 
nth  one  interesting  peculiarity  of  Milton's  grammar  in 
own  English.  This  is  his  abstinence  from  the  pro- 
inal  neuter  possessive  form  its.  The  mongrel  word  had 
.  creeping  into  use  since  1598,  in  lieu  of  the  genuine 
neuter  possessive  his,  or  the  substitute  ker,  and  it  had 
•me  so  common  among  Milton's  contemporaries,  especially 
•  the  Restoration,  that  Dryden,  writing  in  1672,  could 
me  ignorantly  that  its  had  been  the  true  possessive  of  it 
e  the  beginning  of  the  English  language,  and  accuse  Ben 
§on  of  incorrectness  for  using  kis  instead.  What  would 
den  have  said  if  he  had  looked  into  Milton's  Accedence  ? 
lU  Milton's  poetry  the  word  its  occurs  but  three  times, 
or  her  occurring  everywhere  else  in  places  in  which  its 
Id  now  be  used  ;  he  is  likewise  very  sparing  of  the  form 
n  his  prose ;  but  his  avoidance  of  the  word  in  his  Acce- 
^  CommencH  Grammar  has  all  the  force  of  a  grammatical 
^t  against  the  existence  of  the  upstart.  Discoursing  of 
comparison  of  the  Latin  Adjective,  he  says : — "  The  super- 
tive  exceedeth  his  positive  in  the  highest  degree,  as  duris- 
mSy  hardest ;  and  it  is  formed  of  the  first  case  of  his 
sitive  that  ends  in  is^  by  putting  thereto  simus^  Again, 
ihe  part  on   Syntax,  we  are  informed,  "There  be  three 
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"concords  or  a^ret-ments :  The  first  is  of  the  Adjective  with 
"  Ais  Substantive  ;  The  second  is  of  the  Verb  with  &U  Nooji- 
"native  Case;  The  tbii-d  is  of  the  Relative  with  iU  Autece- 
"  dent  " ;  and,  further,  "  An  Adjective  with  Ais  Substaatiye, 
"  and  a  Relative  with  /tU  AntecedenI,  agree  in  Gender  aod 
"  Case."  So  emphatic  a  preservation  of  the  old  neuter  English 
form  Ais  in  a  printed  book  to  as  late  as  1669  is  worthy  of 
remark'. 

A  far  more  important  publication  was  Milton's  nest.  It 
was  a  rather  good-looking  small  qoart-o  of  308  pages,  with  an 
annexed  Index  of  52  unnumbered  pages  more,  and  bore  tlir 
title  "  TAe  JIUlory  of  Britain,  That  part  eapeciallj/  swv  caICi 
"  England.  From  the  Jirst  TraditioHol  Beginning,  contiia'd  In 
"  the  Norman  Conquest,  Collected  out  of  ike  atUieidett  and 
"  begt  Authours  thereof  h^  John  Milton.  Boaiitm,  Prinkii 
"  by  J.  M.  for  James  Allestry,  at  the  Rose  and  Crovm  in  Si. 
"  Paufs  Church- I'ard,  MBCLXX."  This  too  must  have  We 
the  mere  publication  of  a  manuscript  which  Milton  hail  long 
had  by  him.  A  History  of  Britain  had  been  one  of  the 
three  great  prose-tasks  he  had  prescribed  for  himself  in  th« 
Aldorsgate  Street  days,  the  other  two  being  a  lAtln  Dic- 
tionury  and  a  Compendium  of  Biblical  Theology  j  and  we 
have  his  own  distinct  statement  that  in  1648,  when  he  wu 
living  in  High  Holborn,  just  before  he  was  called  to  the 
Latin  Secretaryship  for  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  been 
busy  on  this  History,  having  already  written  four  boob 
of  it,  but  meaning  to  persevere  till  he  bad  brought  it  daws 
to  his  own  time'.  The  idea  of  sueh  a  complete  Histoiyof 
England  had  aince  then   been   necessarily  abandoned;  bot 


1  Oriitinal  copy  of  Aceedeace  Com- 
Kune'l  OrammaT  in  the  British  HnBeDm ; 
Reprint  in  Picliering's  1351  Edition  of 
Milton's  Work*:  Dryilen's  Defence  of  Ms 
Epilucue  to  Tht  Conqiutt  of  Granada, 
ta  publiBhed  in  1872  (Scott's  Edition  of 
Drydeo,  IV.  218— 21B).^In  Anthony- 
Wood's  Article  on  Milton  (Fasti,  I.  485) 
the  year  1661  is  given  as  the  data  of 
the  puhlication  of  the  A  ccedenee  Com- 
mene'l  Orammar ;  and  the  dating  ha* 
bean  generally  followed.  But  the  ac- 
cnrate  Wood  must  have  made  a  slip 
here.  The  copy  in  tbe  BritUh  HnMnm  is 


ofdatel6S9;  the  Bodleiiuioapy.IlMn 
from  the  Catalognp,  u  of  the  uins  dtt: 
I  have  heard  of  no  copy  aLywbcnl«i^ 
ing  any  other  dal« ;  Lowndes's  B**»- 
prapheT'i  Manual  distinctly  gira  IM 
as  the  date,  vhile  noticing  Todd's  tinf 
tion  of  1661  as  iaeiplicable.  BtsilBi, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  imagine  that  Kiltai. 
jnst  afler  his  escape  with  hii  life  a 
1960  should  have  hastened  to  » 
mind  the  public  of  his  caatiniLed  lu*- 
ence  in  snch  a  cool  trifle  as  •  Utn 
Orammar. 
»  Ante,  Vol  IV.  pp.  77-78. 
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he  had  added,  probably  in  the  first  years  of  his  Secretaryship, 
two  more  books  to  the  four  already  written.  It  is  this 
narrative  in  six  books,  bringing  the  History  of  Britain  on 
to  the  Conquest,  that  he  now  sends  forth. 

The  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  compilation  from 
Csesar,  Tacitus,  Beda,  Gildas,  Nennius,  the  Saxon  Annals, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  and  the  other  old  chroniclers,  with  help  from 
such  more  recent  authorities  as  Buchanan,  Holiushed,  Cam- 
den, and  Spelman.  It  has  no  claim  now  to  the  character  of 
a  reasoned  or  ascertained  History  of  Britain  before  the  Con- 
quest ;  nor  indeed  did  it  profess  to  be  such  at  the  time.  "  I 
"intend  not  with  controversies  and  quotations  to  delay  or 
"interrupt  the  smooth  course  of  history,"  the  author  says 
near  the  beginning;  "much  less  to  argue  and  debate  long 
"  who  were  the  first  inhabitants,  with  what  probabilities,  what 
^'  authorities,  each  opinion  hath  been  upheld  ;  but  shall  en- 
"  deavour  that  which  hitherto  hath  been  needed  most,  with 
"plain  apd  lightsome  brevity  to  relate  well  and  orderly 
''things  worth  the  noting,  so  as  may  best  instruct  and 
"  benefit  them  that  read."  Again,  in  another  place,  "  What 
"  would  it  be  to  have  inserted  the  long  bead-roll  of  arch- 
"  bishops,  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  and  their  doings,  neither 
to  religion  profitable  nor  to  morality,  swelling  my  authors 
each  to  a  voluminous  body? — ^by  me  studiously  omitted,  and 
left  as  their  propriety  who  have  a  mind  to  write  the  ecclesi- 
"  astical  matters  of  those  ages ;  neither  do  I  care  to  wrinkle 
"the  smoothness  of  history  with  rugged  names  of  places 
"  unknown,  better  harped  at  in  Camden  and  other  choro- 
"  gophers."  On  the  same  principle,  he  will  not  even  in- 
vestigate legends  and  fables  too  sceptically,  but  will  leave 
them  in  their  places  in  the  stream  of  tradition.  "  Ofbtimes 
'*  relations  heretofore  accounted  fabulous  have  been  after 
"found  to  contain  in  them  many  footsteps  and  reliques  of 
"  something  true " ;  and,  besides,  there  is  a  fine  relish  in 
some  of  the  legends  themselves.  "  I  have  therefore  deter- 
"  mined  to  bestow  the  telling  over  even  of  these  reputed  tales, 
"be  it  for  nothing  else  but  in  favour  of  our  English  poets 
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'^and  rhetoricians,  who  by  their  art  will  know  how  to  use 
*'  them  judiciously."      Milton's  History  of  Britain  before  iU 
Conqtiest  is,  therefore,  not  a  work  of  real  research  and  criti- 
cism, nor  even  of  patient  study  and  luminous  coherent  e£Peci 
It  is  a  mere   popular  compilation   of  such   matter  as  was 
easily  at  hand  about  those  old  times,  by  a  man  who  saw  in 
them,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  dismal  fog  of  darkness  and 
barbarism,  and  who  wrote  all  the  while  with  a  kind  of  con- 
tempt of  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  but  belicTed  at 
the  same  time  that  a  tolerable  digest  of  the  strange  old  staff 
might  have  its  uses.     Such  as  it  was,  it  was  British  and 
English    stuff,   a  native  tradition   from   the   past  of  these 
Islands,  which  ought  to  be  interesting  on  that  account  to 
modem  Englishmen,  and  about  which  no  educated  English- 
man could  afford  to  be  quite  ignorant ;  and,  though  it  ^ras 
accessible  already  in  various  books,  a  readable  reduction  of 
it  within  moderate  compass  seemed  still  a  desideratum.    It 
was  such  a  performance  that  Milton  had  in  view,  and  he  has 
accomplished  it  very  successfully.     His  History  qf  Britain, 
while  it  is  a  fair  and  careful  abstract  of  the  matter  of  the 
chronicles  for  Roman  Britain  and  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  has 
the  peculiar  merit  of  containing  the  most  pleasant  short  com- 
pilation we  have  of  those  British  legends  of  the  mythical  or 
pre-Roman  period,  and  those  later  legends  and  semi-legends 
on  to  Arthur,  which  have  furnished  English  poets  with  their 
most  charming  themes,  and  some  acquaintance  with  which 
is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for  the  student  of  English 
literature.     Without  ever  deceiving  in  the  matter  of  credi- 
bility, and  indeed  while  sometimes  sarcastic  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  scepticism,  he  can  always  give  the  due  poetic 
touch  to  a   striking  story.     The   same  faculty  accompanies 
him  into  the  later  portions  of  his  narrative,  though  one  feels 
throughout  that  his  impatience  hurries  him,  and  that,  even 
where  there  is  the  fullest  light  from  record,  neither  person- 
ages nor  transactions  are  featured  with  adequate  distinctness. 
Among  the  earlier  personages  Boadicea  is  sketched  with  the 
most  pains,  and  he  does  not  like  her  at  all, — "  a  distracted 
*' woman,  with  as  mad  a  crew  at  her  heels/'  a  woman  "of 
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"  stature  big  and  tall,  of  visage  grim  and  stern,  harsh  of  voice, 
"  her  hair  of  bright  colour  flowing  down  to  her  hips."  Of 
King  Alfred  he  gives  the  usual  high  character,  adding  that 
''  much  more  might  be  said  of  his  noble  mind,  which  rendered 
"  him  the  mirror  of  princes."  He  has  a  qualified  word  or  two 
of  liking  for  King  Canute.  The  Norman  Conquest  is  de- 
scribed as  the  easy  and  necessary  result  of  the  worthlessness, 
ignorance,  and  viciousness  of  the  English  under  their  last  native 
kings :  "  not  but  that  some  few  of  all  sorts  were  much  better 
*'  among  them ;  but  such  was  the  generality  ;  and,  as  the 
"  long-sufiering  of  God  permits  bad  men  to  enjoy  prosperous 
"  days  with  the  good,  so  His  severity  ofttimes  exempts  not 
"  good  men  from  their  share  in  evil  times  with  the  bad." 

The  last  quotation  illustrates  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
book.     In  his  letter  to   Henry  de  Brass  of  July  15,  1657, 
giving  his  opinion  of  Sallust  as  a  historian  and  his  notions 
of  the  mode  in  which  history  should  be  written,  Milton  dis- 
tinctly objects  to  the  habit  of  interspersing  history  with  "  fre- 
"  quent  maxims  or  criticisms  on  the  transactions  "  (ante.  Vol. 
V.  p.  364).     His  own  practice  in  the  Hisiortf  of  Britain  is  all 
the   other  way.     He  is  perpetually  interjecting  ethical  and 
political  remarks,   sometimes  in   a   sarcastic   word    or   two, 
bnt  occasionally  in   the    form   of  deliberate   and  prolonged 
parenthesis.  A  collection  of  these  pungent  particles  and  longer 
passages  of  Miltonism  from  the  total  text  of  the  book,  as 
published  in  1670,  would  fill  a  good  many  pages.     Sometimes 
it  is  the  previous  writers  from  whom  he  is  compiling  that 
provoke  his  jibes  :  e.g.  "  William  of  Malmesbury  must  be  ac- 
"  knowledged,  both  for  style  and  judgment,  to  be  by  far  the 
**  best  writer  of  them  all ;    but  what  labour  is  to  be  endured 
"  in  turning  over  volumes  of  rubbish  in  the  rest,  Florence  of 
"Worcester,    Huntingdon,    Simeon    of   Durham,    Hoveden, 
"  Matthew   of  Westminster,    and   many  others  of  obscurer 
"note,  with  all  their  monachisms,  is  a  penance  to  think." 
But  for  monks  and  monkery  as  such,  everything  specially 
Bomish  or  Popish,  in  old  English  life  as  well  as  in  literature, 
be  is  constantly  on  the  watch  ;   the  corruptions  of  the  old 
clergy  and  their  disastrous  influence  are  a  recurring  theme ; 
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and  he  is  as  fond  of  a  sneer  at  the  vows  of  chastity  and  re- 
ligious seclusion  by  women  in  the  chronicles  as  at  feminine 
^vernment  and  the  appearauco  of  women  in  public  aOkiTS. 
Here  and  there  hie  sarcasms  glance  off  into  studied  paralH*  | 
isms  between  past  and  preseut.     Thus,  the  "gallanlry"  rf 
the  ancient  Britons,  "  painting  their  own  skins  with  seveid  ^ 
"  portraitures  of  beast,  birdj  or  flower,"  is  "  a  vanity  which    ' 
"  hath  not  yet  left  ua,  removed  only  from   the  skin  to  the 
"  skirt,  behung  now   with   as  many  coloured  ribbands  and 
"  gewgaws."     Again,  in  connexion  with  the  story  of  the  offer 
to  the  BritLsh  bishops  of  payment  of  their  espensea  by  tbe 
Emperor  if  they  would  attend  a  general  council  of  bishops 
he  bad  summoned  at  a  distant  place,  and  of  the  compliance 
of  only  three,  whom  poverty  constrained,  and  who  tbonght 
shame  to  let  their  richer  brethren  pay  for  them,  "estoniing 
"  it  more  honourable  to  live  on  the  public  than  to  be  obnosiois 
"to  any  private  purse,"  Milton  cannot  refrain  from  thl"  ap- 
plication   of  the    moral    to    the    Westminster    Assembly  ;— 
"  Doubtless  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  far  above  tbe  Presbyters 
"  of  our  age,  who  like  well  to  sit  in  Assembly  on  the  public 
"stipend,  but  liked  not  the  poverty  that  caused  these  tods    ] 
"  80,"     Never  was  a  history  written,  professing  only  to  be » 
compilation,   in  which  there  was  more  obtrusion  of  the  pM- 
Bonal  sentiments  of  the  author. 

In  this  respect,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  mystery  ein^ 
rounds  the  book.  Did  Milton  in  1670  send  to  press  without 
change  the  matter  which  had  been  lying  by  him  since  ibont 
1648,  or  did  be  modify  it?  Farther,  in  whatever  shape  the 
book  stood  adjusted  for  publication  in  1670,  did  it  then  leave 
tbe  press  exactly  and  in  every  place  as  Milton  intended' 
The  words  on  the  title-page.  Printed  bg  J.  M.  for  Juif 
AUetfrjf,  need  not  imply,  though  they  may  imply,  th»t 
Milton  printed  the  book  himself  and  employed  Allestree  to 
publish  it,  the  rather  because  there  was  a  London  printei  <^ 
that  day  whose  initials  were  "J.  M."  But  that  AllestM 
should  have  been  the  publisher  is  remarkable  in  itself.  ^ 
had  been  notoriously  a  Royalist  publisher  before  the  Restori- 
tion,  and  was  the  same  who,  in  conjunction  with  Martin  ind 
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published  Salmasius's  posthumous  answer  to  Milton 
id  who,  in  conjunction  with  Martin  alone,  had  pub- 
second  part  of  Butler's  Hudiiras  in  1663.  I  have 
his  registration  of  Milton's  lluf<yry  of  Britain  in 
ers'  Books  at  the  moment  of  publication ;  but  there 
e  doubt  that  he  would  not  have  published  such  a 
?  it  had  been  duly  licensed  by  L'EstranjG^  or  some 
Ls  the  author  was  Milton,  and  the  book  a  historical 
^  with  kings,  queens,  and  old  revolutions  in  Church 

the  licencer,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been 
strict  in  his  revision*  Accordingly,  the  distinct 
I  that  he  was  so,  and  that  the  book  underwent 
c^ial  manipulation,  and  was  mutilated  by  the  ex- 
assages  of  the  manuscript.  It  may  be  a  question 
ere  were  not  also  additions  here  and  there,  touches 
icer,  which  Milton  was  compelled  to  accept.  There 
ision  to  return  to  this  subject.     Meanwhile  it  will 

remember  that  Allestree  was  the  publisher  and 
vork  was  tampered  with   to   some  unascertained 

esting  feature  of  this  volume  of  Milton's  has  yet 
oned.  With  the  exception  of  Moseley's  edition  of 
ed  Poems  in  1645,  which  contained  Marshall's 
otch  professing  to  be  a  portrait  of  Milton,  no 
book  of  his  had  been  put  forth  with  such  an 
Prefixed  to  the  History  of  Britain,  however,  is  a 
lich  seems  to  have  been  expressly  made  for  the 
t  is  a   faithfully  executed  engraving,  with   this 

jjistration  of  the  book  at  1672,  I  find  an  entry  certifying  that 

original  publication  may  Thomas  Davies  had  acquired, "  by  virtue 

ed  by  Allestree's  death  of  an  assignment  under  the  hand  and 

J  and  the  transference  of  seal  of  John  Dunmore,  citizen  and  sta- 

Lo  other  hands.    I  have  tioner  of  London,  bearing  date  the  24th 

ook  now  before  me  ^nth  of    August    1671,"    the    copyright    of 

j:e  substituted  for  that  twenty-threo  separate  books  in  one  lot, 

itTering  in  the  imprint  "Milton's  Jlistmy  of  England"  on^  of 

•n,  Printed  by  J.  M.  for  them,  while    among  the    others   were 

nn,  at  the  Kose  in  St.  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 

Tare?,  1671."  I  infer  that  Hooke's  Micrography,  Barrow's  Optics, 

Jlestree's  successor,  and  and  the  Second  Part  of  Hudibras.  Thus, 

"  in  St.  Paul's  C^liurch-  between  1670  an<i  1672,  we  have  appar- 

ree's  '*  Rose  and  Cro>vn  "  ently  four  proprietors  of  Milton's  oook 

•lace.      Further,  in   the  in  succession — Allestree, Hickman,  Dun- 

sters,  under  date  Dec.  29,  more,  and  Davies. 
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inscripticm  anderoeath,  "  Joannit  UU/mU  Sfyim  Mtt: 
1670  ",  snd  with  the  artist's  name  also  innribed  thus:  "i 
Hiitiorne  ad  Vtvum  Delin.  et  tetUpnt "  ("  Drawn  from  di 
snd  eDgraved  by  WUlunn  Faitbonte  "). — Futitone,  ahi 
been  in  arms  on  the  King's  side  in  the  Civil  Wan, 
had  been  some  time  in  exile,  bad  been  a  well-knswn  eoge 
and  print-seller  in  London  since  16&0,  with  his  sbcfi  in  is 
Strand.  He  had  taken  high  rank  in  his  profosston,  aad  i 
executed  many  engravings,  etill  valued  by  coUeetei.  B 
excelled  in  portraits ;  and  among  the  moat  notd^  of  ■ 
engravings  of  this  kind  Walpole  ramtions  a  portnil  fl 
Henrietta  Maria,  done  in  Paris,  various  portraits  of  EngU 
Royaliste  of  rank  after  Vandyke,  a  large  emblematioil  ^ 
of  Cromwell  in  armour,  »  portrait  of  Fwriax  after  Wite 
a  portrait  of  the  physician  Harvey,  oat  of  Smderson,  dm 
in  1658,  one  of  Hobbee,  done  in  1664,  and  porttaite  of  Qua 
Catharine,  I^ady  Castlemaine,  and  Prince  Unpert.  Pepjii* 
a  not  aiit'ratjiient.  visitor  at  Faithorne'a  shop  and  roentifw 
him  and  works  of  bis  admiringly ;  and  the  pKiet  Flatnai 
bad  writteQ  of  him : — 

A  "  Faithorne  Bcnlppit "  is  a  chnnn  to  B»Te 
From  dull  oblivion  and  a  gapiag  grave '. 

Generally,  Faithorne  worked  from  pictures  or  baBts  W 
other  aniste ;  but  sometimes  he  worked  from  drawing*  w 
paintings  done  by  himself.  He  bad  issued  in  1662  a  tnsti* 
on  engraving,  entitled  The  Art  of  Graveinff  and  Eickiig,  **■'. 
and,  as  this  treatise  bad  been  published  by  Ailestree,  in  {N't- 
nership  with  Martin  and  Dieas,  the  proposal  to  pwfii » 
Milton's  Uintory  of  Bnl-aitt  a  portrait  of  the  author  bf 
Faithorne  may  have  been  Allestrce'e  own  '^.  In  any  ose,  it 
was  a  fortunate  proposal,  for  otherwise  posterity  would  I** 
had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  visage  and  look  of  the  nJ 
Milton,     Faithorne  did  the  portrait  in  crayons,  in  MilW 

"  Mr.  J.  F.  Manih  On  Ihr  Eagrared  ningh«m'a  London,  Art.  Strmd: ' 

am*    Prtlrti'/"!    I'tirlraUi    iif   Mi7f,ii  No%-.  7. 1'MB  and  April  B,  1S«9. 

(1860),  »hei,(:^  I  take  FlnUnan's  lm«  :  »  Rojpslratioii  of  Fttithooi(-iTl 

English  Encydopiedia,  Art.  Failhornt,  under  date  Sbrch  1, 1681-^ 
where  the  facto  are  Trom  Walpole ;  Con- 
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or  in  his  own  studio  in  the  Strand,  and  he  seems  also 
ve  made  an  oil-painting  of  it,  with  some  differences 
he  drawing.  His  engraving  for  the  Hutory  of  Britain 
om  the  crayon-drawing,  in  which  style  of  art  he  was 
a.t  home  than  in  painting.  No  one  can  desire  a  more 
jsive  and  authentic  portrait  of  Milton  in  his  later  life, 
ice  is  such  as  has  been  given  to  no  other  human  being ; 

and  is  uniquely  Milton's.  Underneath  the  broad  fore- 
md  arched  temples  there  are  the  great  rings  of  eye- 
,  with  the  blind  unblemished  eyes  in  them,  drawn 
it  upon  you  by  your  voice,  and  speculating  who  and 
you  are ;  there  is  a  severe  composure  in  the  beautiful 
f  the  whole,  countenance,  disturbed  only  by  the  singular 
g  round  the  rich  mouth;  and  the  entire  expression  is 
f  English  intrepidity  mixed  with  unutterable  sorrow. 

nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  in  or  about  1670 
Hilton  parted  with  his  three  daughters.  The  eldest, 
was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age  ;  the  second,  Mary, 
iventy-two;  and  the  youngest,  Deborah,  was  eighteen, 
speriment  of  their  remaining  with  their  father  after  his 
marriage  had  been  persevered  in  for  about  seven  years, 
.  seems  to  have  been  given  up  at  last,  not  so  much  on 
it  of  any  direct  quarrel  of  the  girls  with  their  step- 
r  as  in  consequence  of  their  persistent  rebellion  against 
udgery  required  from  them,  or  from  the  two  younger, 
istantly  reitding  to  Milton  from  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
b,  Italian,  and  Spanish  books.  ''AH  which  sorts  of 
:s  to  be  confined  to  read  without  understanding  one 
I,"  says  Phillips,  ''must  needs  be  a  trial  of  patience 
)st  beyond  endurance ;  yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for 
ig  time :  yet  the  irksomeness  of  this  emplojnoient  could 
be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out  more  and  more  into 
essions  of  uneasiness."  The  vigilance  of  the  third  wife 
►robably  stopped  the  petty  purloinings  of  which  we 
at  one  time,  but  the  alienation  of  the  three  girls  from 
father,  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  dull  lives  in 
me  house  with  him,  had   increased  with  their  years. 
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Nothing  bnt  books  and  papers,  notihing  bat  papers  aal 
booksl    <' At  length/'  says  Phillips,  *'the]r  were  all,  erai  fhs 
*'  eldest  also,  sent  out  to  learn  some  carious  and  ingemosi 
"  sorts  of  mann&ctare  that  are  proper  for  wonm  to  ksa^ 
'<  particularly  embroideries  in  gold  or  silver.**  •  lliia  may  haie 
been  the  stepmoth^s  suggestion.  The  step,  at  all  events  wm 
a  wise  one,  and  onght  to  have  been  taken  before.    Had  ikf 
been  the  most  dntiM  daughters  in  the  world,  nofhing  bsttv 
could  have  been  done  for  them,  by  a  fatiier  who  knew  that  b 
could  not  leave  them  means  for  their  sufficient  support  sfler 
his  death,  than  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  thdr  om 
livelihood  by  some  suitable  industry.    That  chosen  seems  k 
have  been  the  most  open  and  promising  in  those  dayi  fa 
girls  calling  themselves  gentlewomen.  The  expense  to  MiMos 
for  their  boarding-out  and  apprenticeship  wasj  we  an  ii" 
formed,  very  heavy  ^ 

Whether  connected  with  this  change  of  arrangemenb  a 
the  house  in  Bnnhill  or  not^  we  hear  about  the  same  toM 
of  a  temporary  absence  of  Milton  himself  from  that  bask 
"  About  1670,"  says  Richardson,  "  I  have  been  told  by  «f 
*'  who  then  knew  him  that  he  lodged  some  time  at  the  hcssr 
"  of  Millington,  the  famous  auctioneer  some  years  ago,  wfco 
**  then  sold  old  books  in  Little  Britain,  and  who  used  to  leid 
"  him  by  the  hand  when  he  went  abroad."  Millington,  wko 
may  have  been  a  relative  of  the  regicide  Gilbert  MilliDgtoB, 
is  described  as  having  been  "  a  man  of  remarkable  elocution, 
wit,  sense,  and  modesty,"  and  Milton's  temporary  residence  ia 
his  house  in  Little  Britain  over  the  stores  of  old  books  rcaf 
have  been  agreeable  to  both.  The  picture  of  their  compaoioo- 
ship  in  the  streets,  the  cordial  and  scholarly  bookseller  leading 
the  blind,  and  now  gouty  and  stiff-limbed,  poet  gently  by  the 
hand,  while  they  talked  together,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  it 
Richardson's  pages.  Painter-like,  he  completes  it  for  os  by 
telling  us  how  Milton  was  dressed.  "  He  then  wore  no  swwd 
"  that  my  informant  remembers,  though  probably  he  did ;  li 
'*  least  'twas  his  custom  not  long  before  to  wear  one  with  a 

1  Phillips's  Memoir,  and  evidence  given  in  the  case  of  HQton's  Nancapetive  WHL 
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small  silver  hilt,  and  in  cold  weather  a  grey  camblet  coat." 
he  residence  with  Millington  in  Little  Britain  can  have 
Jen  but  for  some  purpose  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and,  only 
Iding  Millington  at  this  point  to  the  number  of  Milton's 
iends,  we  must. return  to  Bunhill  ^ 

On  the  20th  of  September  1670  there  was  this  entry  in  the 
agisters  of  the  Stationers'  Company :  "  Mr.  John  Starkey 
entred  for  his  Copie,  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tho.  Tomkyns 
and  Mr.  Warden  Roper,  a  Copie  or  Booke  intituled  Paradise 
regayn'd,  A  Poem  in  4  Bookes.  The  Author  John  Milton. 
To  which  is  added  Samson  Agonistes,  A  drammadic  [sic] 
Poem,  by  the  same  Author."  The  volume  so  registered  did 
lot  appear  till  some  little  time  afterwards,  and  then  with  this 
iUe,  '^Paradise  Regained,  A  Poem.  In  IF  Books.  To  which  is 
fAferf  Samson  Agonistes.  The  Author  John  Milton.  London, 
^Tinted  by  J.  M.for  John  Starkey  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleetstreet, 
ear  Temple  Bar.  ML  CLXXir  On  the  fly-leaf  at  the  be- 
Timing  are  the  words,  "  Licensed,  July  2,  1670."  That  was 
be  date  on  which  the  licencer  Tomkyns,  the  same  who  had 
loused  Paradise  Lost,  had  passed  the  two  new  poems  for  the 
less ;  and  the  volume,  therefore,  though  dated  1671,  may 
«ve  appeared  late  in  1670.  The  publisher  Starkey  was  the 
arne  who  had  published  the  Accedence  Commenct  Grammar 
a  1669 ;  and,  though  the  words  **  Printed  by  J.  M.  for  John 
»tarkey,"  may  imply  that  Milton  had  printed  the  book  at 
is  own  cost,  such  a  conjecture  is  no  more  necessary  than 
1  the  case  of  the  History  of  Britain,  "  printed  by  J.  M.  for 
aznes  Allestry.'^  The  same  printer,  whose  initials  chanced 
>  be  Milton's,  may  have  been  employed  by  the  two  pub- 
ohers.  His  work  in  the  two  Poems  is  hardly  so  satis- 
kstory  as  it  had  been  in  the  History.  The  new  volume, 
ideedy  was  handsome  enough  in  general  appearance,  a  small 
itavo  of  220  pages,  the  first  112  of  which,  after  the 
^eral  title-page,  contained  Paradise  Regained^  while  the 
mainder,  with  a  special  title-page  and  the  pages  separately 
imbered    thenceforth,    contained    Samson    Agonistes.     The 


1  Richardson,  pp.  iii — iv  and  p.  xciii. 
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paper  is  thick  and  the  type  rather  laige,  with  meh  iriib 
spacing  between  the  lines  as  to  make  tiie  reading  easf.  M 
the  printing  is  sloyenly,  and  the  pointing  caidess  fhioqglNilk 
and  sometimes  verj  bad.  Milton  can  have  had  no  sooh  end* 
lent  deputy  for  revising  the  proof-sheets  as  when  Pmdm 
Lo9t  was  passing  through  Simmons's  press.  ^Hiese^  hamrn^ 
were  but  mechanical  details.  The  author  of  Pamiim  ltd 
had  added  two  new  poems  to  the  English  langoaga  mKkf 
even  of  that  companionship. 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  Milton  had  noted  m 
1640*1,  as  fit  for  poetic  treatment,  had  been  eight  fiom  Net 
Testament  history.  One  of  these  was  the  death  ci  John  tb 
Baptist ;  the  other  seven  were  firom  the  life  of  Ghiisl  it 
various  points,  from  his  Birth  to  the  Agony  in  the  Giitei 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  BesurrectionK  Not  one  of  tei 
subjects,  however,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  subjeet  i 
Paradiie  Begamed.  That  subject  had  been  suggested  to  IGte 
ab  we  know,  late  in  1666,  by  what  tiie  Quaker  Ellwood  U 
said  to  him,  in  the  cottage  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles^  wbila  i^ 
turning  the  manuscript  of  Poradite  Lod.  '^lliou  hast  sJl 
"  much  here  of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  nj 
*'  Paradise  found  ? "  had  been  Ellwood's  remark ;  to  whiek 
remark,  as  Ellwood  told  us^  Milton  made  no  answer,  bat  "at 
some  time  in  a  muse/'  and  then  changed  the  discourse. 

We  can  see  now  what  occurred  to  Milton  in  that  bikf 
**  muse  "  at  Chalfont.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there  migU 
very  well  be  a  sequel  to  Paradise  Lost,  such  as  Ellwood  W 
suggested.  There  could  be  no  narration,  indeed,  of  the  i** 
gaining  of  Paradise  as  a  fact  fully  accomplished,  to  the  esixi 
of  the  restoration  of  all  that  had  been  visibly  and  physicil^ 
wrecked  in  the  first  poem,  and  the  bringing  back  of  Edea  apo<^ 
earth.  There  was  no  restored  Eden  upon  earth  even  irii3l 
Milton  lived  and  wrote,  but  sin^  war,  murder,  tyranny,  fiunis^ 
pestilence,  as  plentiful  as  in  the  generations  by- gone,  vi 
with  no   visible  prospect  of  their  cessation  or  diminoM 

.      *  Ante,  VoL  IL  pp.  111-~112. 
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turough  the  ages  yet  to  come.  But  there  had  been  wrought 
at  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  as  Milton  believed,  the  promise 
iid  certainty,  at  least,  of  that  perfect  redemption  which  had 
een  predicted  to  Adam  by  the  Archangel  Michael  at  the  close 
f  the  former  poem.  By  that  single  life,  passed  in  Judsea 
eventeen  hundred  years  ago,  Paradise  had  been  regained  for 
11  mankind  in  the  sense  that  all  human  beings,  from  Adam 
limself  to  his  latest  posterity,  had  been  potentially  enabled  by 
b  to  possess  a  paradise  within  themselves  meanwhile,  and  to 
ook  forward  to  the  final  restitution  at  that  second  coming 
Q  which  Christ  should  appear — 

"In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  World ;   then  raise 
From  the  conflagi-ant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  HeaveDB,  new  Earth,  Ages  of  endless  date, 
Founded  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  love." 

lere  might  therefore,  fitly  enough^  be  an  epic  from  the  life 
f  Christ  with  the  title  of  Paradise  Regained  and  artistically 
sequel  to  Paradise  Lost,  But,  that  it  might  be  artistically 
och  a  sequel,  care  must  be  taken  to  select  that  portion  of  the 
ife  of  Christ  which  could  be  made  the  most  exact  counterpoise 
o  the  story  of  the  former  poem.  Now,  the  part  of  the 
lairative  in  the  Gospels  to  which  Milton  was  irresistibly 
bawn  by  his  especial  purpose  was  the  Temptation  in  the 
^ildemess.  It  was  there  that  Satan,  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  in  the  former  poem  by  his  temptation  of  Adam  and 
Bve^  reappeared  as  one  fully  habituated  to  the  rule  of  that 
*0!dd  by  his  possession  of  it  for  some  thousands  of  years,  but 
i^itii  the  uneasy  sense  that  the  prophesied  "  greater  man  " 
Wis  now  alive  somewhere  that  was  to  wrest  it  from  him.  It 
Witt  for  Milton  to  resume  the  story  of  his  former  Satan  at  this 
Kiint  of  his  existence,  when  he  was  no  longer  the  great  rebel 
triuuigel^  winging  at  will  through  all  infinitude,  mundane 
Kid  extra-mundane^  in  quest  of  an  empire,  but  only  the 
rinoe  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  content  with  the  one  bridge 
lat  had  been  built  for  him  through  chaos  to  connect  his  hell 
'th  the  mundane  world,  and  so  accustomed  to  his  self- 
ected  function  at  the  centre  of  that  mundane  world  as  to 
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have  lost  every  lineament  of  the  archangel,  and  degenentej 
into  the  mere  devil  of  terrestrial  meteorology,  the  magician  d 
mists  and  marshes.     It  was  for  Milton  to  bring  this  changri 
Satan  by  the  side  of  that   Second  Adam  whose  advent  be 
feared,  to  narrate  the  temptation  by  which  he  sought  to  hi 
whether  there  was  also  weakness  in  this  Second  Adam,  and  to 
exhibit  him  foiled,  exasperated,  and  put  to  flight.    After  ik 
discomfiture   of  Satan   by  Christ  in  the  temptation  of  ibe 
three  days  all  the  rest  was  certain,  though  it  was  yet  to  come; 
and  an  epic  on  that  single  portion  of  Christ's  life  might  there- 
fore justly  entitle  itself  Paradise  Regained.     The  authorities 
would  be  Matthew  iv.  1-11,  Mark  i.  12-13,  and  Lukeir. 
1-13 ;  but,  while  adhering  strictly  to  these  authorities,  Miibi 
could  use  his  own  imagination,  and  could  study  conneiioi 
with  Paradise  Lost. 

It  is  possible  that  the  poem  was  begun  in  1665  at  Chalfoni 
It  is  possible  also  that  it  was  finished  before  the  publiatioft 
of  Paradise  Lost  in  1667,  and  that  the  wording  of  some  piHi 
of  that  poem  may  have  been  altered  at  the  last  moment  to 
hint  the  coming  sequel.  Our  only  information  on  the  point 
is  from  Ellwood.  Having  mentioned  Milton's  return  to 
London  on  the  cessation  of  the  Plague  early  in  1666,  he  adds, 
"  And,  when  afterwards  I  went  to  wait  on  him  there  (which 
"  I  seldom  failed  of  doing,  whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to 
"  London),  he  showed  me  his  second  poem,  called  Para^ 
"  Hegalned^  and  in  a  pleasant  tone  said  to  me,  *  This  is  owing 
"to  you ;  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the  question  you 
^*put  to  me  at  Chalfont;  which  before  I  had  not  thought 
t<Qfi>»     rpjjjg  ^j^i^  certifies  that  Ellwood  saw  Paradiie  h 

gained  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Milton  in  London  after  tl* 
Great  Plague,  but  does  not  certify  that  it  was  on  the  first  i 
these  visits,  or  even  on  the  second  or  third.     Though  tl* 
possibility,  therefore,  is  that  the  poem  was  ready  in  1667  ani  | 
might  have  then  been  published  with  Paradise  Lost,  the  time 
of  its  dictation  may  have  been  any  time  between  1665  ani 
July  2, 1670,  when  Tomkyns  licensed  the  manuscript.  Phillip* 

1  EU wood's  Life,  edit  17 U,  p.  247. 
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Tentures  on  the  opinion  that  the  poem  was  "begun  and 
finished  and  printed"  bj  his  uncle  after  the  publication  of 
its  predecessor,  i.e.  between  August  1667  and  July  1670, — "a 
wonderful  short  space  considering  the  sublimeness  of  it,"  he 
adds  rather  oddly ;  but  this  opinion  was  only  from  guess. 

A  more  definite  piece  of  information  from  Phillips  is  that^ 

though  ParadUe  Begained  was   "generally   censured   to   be 

much  yiferior  to  the  other,"  Milton  himself  *'  could  not  hear 

*'with  patience  any  such  thing  when  related  to  him."     As 

nsual,  the  statement  has  been  exaggerated  in  the  repetition, 

80  that  we  commonly  hear  and  read  that  Milton  preferred  his 

JParadise  Begained  to  his  Paradise  Losi.     There  is  no  warrant 

whatever  for  that  idea^  but  only  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not 

like  his  shorter  epic  to  be  decried  in  comparison  with  his 

longer.     "Possibly  the    subject,"   says  Phillips,    "may   not 

••  afford  such  variety  of  invention,  but  it  is  thought  by  the 

L  -  ''most  judicious  to  be  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  other 

^    •for  style  and  decorum."    That  is  the  criticism  which  Milton 

L,   woald  probably  have  accepted,  and  with  which  we  may  now 

b.~/«giee.    In  1641,  when  taking  the  public  for  the  first  time 

"  i^ialo  his   confidence   about   his  literary   plans   and    dream- 

rlttgs, Milton  had  recognised,  as  among  the  forms  of  poetry 

I  ■  open  to  him,  **  that  epick  form  whereof  the  two  poems  of 

&    ••Homer,  and  those  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Tasso,  are  a 

^  '**iiffuie^  and  the  Book    of  Job   a  brief,  model."     As    his 

^.  -fwidise  Lost  had  been  a  Miltonic  specimen  of  the  epic  after 

f.  'tte  more  diffuse  or  complex  model,  so  his  Paradise  Regained 

a  Miltonic   experiment  in  the  epic  after   the  briefer 

So  understood,  the  smaller  poem,  in  four  succinct 

iks,  was  no  less  a  success  than  the  larger  one  in  ten  books 

doable  length   each.    The   theme  chosen   was  managed 

ntifiilly  to  its  utmost  capabilities  j  and,  if  Milton's  Paradise 

ined  has  not  engraved  itself  into  the  imagination  of  the 

so  deeply  as  his  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  only  because  the 

of  the  three  days  of  Christ's  Temptation  attracts  less 

the  story  of  Satan's  Rebellion^  the  Creation   of  the 

niTorse,  and^the  Fall  of  Man. 

Hie   smaller  epic   is  even   more  purely  objective  in  its 
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character  t1iroag:l)ont  than  the  U^cr.   IfiltoD^  cUef  na  11 
raoiply  to  think   ont   all   the   detaib  of  the  ■taf3r  m  it 
suggested  by  the  evangeliat^  and  ayeciallj  b^  Loke^  tti 
present  them  in  that  fbnn  of  vivid  optioal  phanb^  i 
oonstitntee  a  poem  proper  as  dittiiict  from  ft  mmig  «r 
Here  are  Tery  Saw  poema  indeed  tiirt  fomtm  in  n  ■ 
a  d^ree  this  quality  of  -mnality,  or  pietorid  dansH 
ooherenoe,  firam  firrt  to  last ; — We  tee  tiw  hiytwi  of  C 
at  thirty  years  of  age  by  John  at  Bethabaia  oa  As  Ja 
We  see  Christ  for  the  few  next  daya  in  hia  mdOtt^t  \ 
in  Bethabara,  meditating  his  proclaimed  MfiiliAip. 
his  first  disciples  already  aiimnd  him.     'Burni  m  m 
led  by  his  thoughts  into  the  wildenieH,  and  Ui  fiftf 
of  solitary  wanderiog  and  fiut^^  amid  tfa*  drcazy  aal  U| 
horrors.      On  the  fortieth  day  we  see  Salan'a  ateltlf  ^ 
proach  to  him  in  the  gaiae  of  an  aged  maa  in  mal  m 
that  had  come  to  gather  sticks  or  waa  in  quest  of  a  stiaf  n 
We  see  the  temptation  begun  in  its  first  form  of  an  ^pol  to' 
Christ's  hunger,  and  we  listen  to  the  dialogue  till  tbe  taj 
ends,  Satan   withdraws,   "bowing  low   his  gray  dissimiiW 
tion,"  and  the  shades  of  night  come  over  the  desert.— Ii 
tbg  second  book,  after  an  episodic  account  of  tbe  perplexi^ 
of  Mary  and  the  disciples  at  Bethabara  since  Christ's  mj» 
teriorn  disappearance,  and  an  account  also  of  Satan's  consot 
tation  with  bis  council  of  evil  spirits,  we  see  the  tempUtica 
renewed.     Through  all  the  rest  of  that  Book,  tbe  whole  cf 
Book  III,  and  two-thirds  of  Book  IV,  we  are  reading  of  tb 
second  day's  temptation.     It  consists  first  of  a  repetitioD  tl 
the  hunger-temptation  of  the  preceding  day,  and  then  of  ■ 
protracted  appeal  to  Christ's  ambition.     This  inclndes  the  i^ 
stantaneous  conveyance  of  Christ  oat  of  tho  «'ildeme«,  tf 
Satan's  magical  art,  to  the  top  of  the  specalar  moant,  wlia>' 
there  is  the  vision  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    One 
hardly  admire  too  much  the  learning  and  the  artistic  mani 
ment  shown  in  this  kernel  of  the  poem.     In  the  visioD  al^ 
kingdoinii  wo  have  a  splendid  and  yet  most  exact  acoiinat' 
the  ]x>liticul  state  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  'nberiu  C<«t- 
Tbe  world  was  then  bisected  into  the  two  great  empires  of  At 
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omans  and  the  Parthians,  the  one  mainly  western  or  Euix>- 
»n^  and  the  other  eastern  or  Asiatic,  with  S3rria  as  the 
ebateable  land  between  them.  There  is  an  air  of  Machiavel- 
AQ  ability  in  the  minute  explanation  of  this  by  Satan  and  in 
18  suggestion  to  Christ  of  the  various  ways  in  which,  as 
bimant  of  David's  thnnie  or  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy  from 
Igypt  to  the  Euphrates,  he  might  at  that  moment  strike  in 
itween  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  and  avail  himself  of 
leir  rivalry.  The  inteijected  sketch  of  Hebrew  history  ^m 
le  tune  of  the  Maccabees  is  also  masterly.  But  our  wonder 
i  80  much  geographical  and  histofical  knowledge,  all  so  poeti« 
Uy  compact  and  relevant,  passes  into  new  wonder  as  the 
mptation  changes  its  form.  The  trial  of  Christ's  supposed 
abition  of  kingship  or  political  power  having  failed,  the 
>peal  is  next  to  his  supposed  passion  for  prophetship, 
ftcbership,  intellectual  activity  and  distinction.  Here,  still 
na  the  specular  mount,  our  eyes  are  turned  from  the  splen- 
•ors  of  Asia  and  firom  the  Rome  of  Tiberius,  and  are  fastened 
.  Oreeee  and  Athen&  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  in 
I  rapidity  than  the  summary  of  the  historical  glories  ci 
reek  thought  and  literature.  But  even  that  fails  to  tempt ; 
d,  Satan's  whole  labour  of  the  second  day  having  been  in 
in,  we  are  swiftly  back  by  his  magic  from  the  specular 
Hint  into  the  wilderness  once  more.  No  passage  of  the 
em  is  finer  than  the  description  of  the  ensuing  night  of 
mnj  rain  and  lightning,  with  fiendish  gibberings  and  other 
onda  of  ghastliness,  around  the  sleeping  Christ. — ^Morning 
ea  fiur  in  amice  grey  after  the  dreadful  night,  and  there 
aes  the  temptation  of  the  third  day,  or  rather  of  only  part 
that  day;  for  the  result  of  this  third  temptation,  the 
btleat  of  all,  is  evident  in  short  space.  Satan,  professing 
it  be  has  found  Christ  unassailable  hitherto,  and  that  he 
its  only  for  some  indubitable  proof  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
A  to  desist  from  all  farther  trial  of  his  firmness  and  confess 
laaeif  conquered,  conveys  him,  by  another  magical  journey 
rough  the  air,  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  in 
niaalem.  Placing  him  there,  the  Tempter  solicits  his  pre- 
mable  vanity  in  its  highest  form;  requesting  the  single 
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miracle  of  his  descent  witheot  bann,  and  quoting  tlM  aerq^  j 
taral  prophecy  ef  him  which  will  than  be  verified.     Chriit  j 
replies  with  another  quotation  from  Seriptuns,  and  sfaoicb  i*-- 
moved.    Not  so  the  Fiend.    Smitten  with  amaaameat^  k 
falls  inglorioosly,  flying  while  he  falls,  and  eanying  tbe  asatj 
of  his  defeat  and  of  Christ's  victory  into  the  in&mal  otaaoL^ 
Bound  Christ  meanwhile  there  gatiieia  a  globe  of  angd%  vkaj 
bear  him  softly  down  on  theiv  wings,  as  on  ft  floating  eoodb: 
into  a  flowery  valley.    There  rested  and  relreabedj  he  letanaj 
home  unobserved  to  his  mother's  house,  after  all  the 
have  sung  the  hynm  of  his  proved  Messiahship : — 

''Now  thou  hast  avenged 
Supplanted  Adam^  and,  by  vanquishing 
Temptation,  hast  regained  lost  Euradise^ 
And  frustrated  the  conquest  fraudulenL^ 

While  the  poem  is  thus,  like  Paradise  LoH^  mainljr  ■'] 
distinctively  one  of  the  objective  order,  there  ane,  of  eouni^] 
as  in  everything  that  Milton  wrote,  thoae  peenliar 
jective  characteristies  which  we  recognise  aa  the 
In  the  sentimenta  of  the  dialogue  between  Satan  and 
and  more  especially  in  those  jmt  in  the  mouth  of  Chfist 
therefore  approved  as  the  best,  we  can  hear  Milton  himself  j 
speaking  and  moralizing.     Quotatiob  from  ParadUe  Se^ad  \ 
here  ought  to  be  for  biographical  reasons  only;   aodittnOi 
be  enough  to  ask  the  reader  to  re-peruse  the  following  pn-^ 
sages,  regarding  them  as  the  expression  of  Milton's  notioai] 
of  literature  in  his   sixty- second  year,  when   the  EogU' 
Literature  immediately  around    him   was   that  of  the  Be*  | 
storation.     He  distributes  his  opinions,  it  will  be  obserMj 
between  Satan  and  Christy  making  Satan  the  spokesmsn  trj 
Greek  literature,  and  then  not  cancelling  what  Satan  bij 
said,  but  only  correcting  and  modifying  it,  by  Christ'i  «* 
sertion  of  certain  diviner  grandeurs  in  the  literature  of  A*| 
Hebrews : — 

CLASSIC  LITEBATURE,   ESPECIALLY  THAT  OT  THE  OBEIKS. 

(Satan  lo^^ur.) 
"  All  knowledge  is  not  couched  in  Moses^  law. 
The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote; 
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The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiration,  led  by  Nature's  light ; 
And  with  the  Gentiles  much  thou  must  converse,- 
Suling  them  by  persuasion,  as  thou  meanest. 
Without  their  learning,  how  wilt  thou  with  thenr, 
Or  thev  with  thee,  hold  conversation  meet  1 
How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refute 
Their  idolisms,  traditions,  paradoxes  1 
Error  by  his  own  arms  is  best  evinced. 
Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mounts 
Westward :   much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold 
Where  on  the  .£gean  shore  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air  and  light  the  soil, — 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  fetmous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive-grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long; 
There,  flowery  hill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing;    there  Ilissus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream.     Within  the  walls  then  view 
The  schools  of  ancient  sages :  his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 
Lyceum  there;    and  painted  Stoa  next. 
There  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measured  verse, 
JEiolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  odes, 
And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung,. 
Blind  Helesigenes,  thence  Homer  called, 
Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own. 
Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  Tragedians  taught 
In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  £Ate  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life, 
actions  and  high  passions  best  describing- 
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J  Thence  to  the  famoiiB  Orators  npair, 

«-  Those  aricicDt,  wtiose  reHistleaE  eloquenca 

"Wielded  nt  will  Uiat  fierce  democnity, 
Shook  the  Arsenal,  and  fulmiued  OT«r  Graec« 
To  UacerloQ  and  Artaxenee'  tlirooe. 
To  s^e  Philosophy  next  lend  bliine  ear, 
From  heaven  deacended  to  th?  low-roofed  house 
*  Of  Socrates, — see  there  hia  tMienrant, — 

|.'  "Whciio,  well  iuBpired,  tha  oracle  prououDced 

M  WiMBt  of  men;    from  whose  mnuth  isaned  fertii 

'  Mellifluoufi  etreama,  that  watered  all  the  Bchoola 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 
Snruamcd  Peripatetics,  and  the  E«ct 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe." 

SKBREW   LJTER&T[JB£   COUPAKEQ  witu    CLAssia 
{Christ u»  luqHiliir.) 
"  Alaa :    what  can  thej  teach,  and  uot  misloBd, 
Ignorant  of  themselvei,  of  Qod  much  more. 
And  how  the  World  began,  and  how  Uan  fell, 
Degratleil  by  himself,  on  grace  d«petiding  t 
Much  of  the  soul  tliey  talk,  but  all  awiy ; 
And  in  themadvea  seek  firtue;   and  to  tliaiiiwliw 
All  ^oej  arrogate,  to  God  give  naacj 
Rather  accnae  turn  under  uaoal  nunea, 
Fortune  and  Fate,  aa  one  regardless  qoits 
Of  mortal  thuigB.     Who,  therefore,  seeka  ia  tbtaa 
True  wisdom  finds  her  not,  or,  bf  ddOsioti 
Far  worse,  her  talse  aj^tearance  only  meeta, 
An  empty  dond.     However,  maey  hooka. 
Wise  men  have  aud,  are  wearisome;  who  roads 
iDcessaudy,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  eqtnl  or  laperior 
(And  what  he  hringi  what  needs  be  dsewhare  asck  t) 
Uncertain  and  uiuettled  still  remains, 
Deep-versed  in  books  and  shaJIow  in  faimael^ 
Crude  or  intozieate,  Defecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  ohoioe  matters,  worth  a  <qpoBS*i 
As  childrcfn  gsthering  pebbles  en  tbe  abort. 
Or,  if  I  would  delight  my  private  hbacs 
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With  muaic  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 

As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 

That  solace  1     All  our  Law  and  Story  strewed 

With  hymna,  our  Psalms  with  artful  terms  inscribed, 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps,  in  Babylon 

That  pleased  so  well  our  victor's  ear,  declare 

That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  derived, 

III  imitated  while  they  loudest  sing 

The  vices  of  their  deities,  and  their  own, 

In  &ble,  hymn,  or  song,  so  personating 

Their  gods  ridiculous,  and  themselves  past  shame. 

Remove  their  swelling  epithets,  thick-laid 

As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek,  the  rest^ 

Thin-sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight. 

Will  far  be  found  unworthy  to  compare 

With  Bion's  songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling, 

Where  God  is  praised  aright  and  godlike  men. 

The  Holiest  of  Holies  and  his  Saints 

(Suoh  are  from  God  inspired,  not  such  from  thee) ; 

Unless  where  moral  virtue  is  expressed 

By  light  of  Nature,  not  in  all  quite  lost. 

Their  orators  thou  then  extoU'st  as  those 

The  top  of  eloquence:    statists  indeed. 

And  lovers  of  their  country,  as  may  seem ; 

But  herein  to  our  Prophets  far  beneath, 

As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 

The  solid  rules  of  civil  government. 

In  their  migestic  unafiected  style. 

Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Borne, 

In  them  is  plainest  taught,  and  easiest  learnt. 

What  makes  a  nation  happy  and  keeps  it  so, 

What  ruins  kingdoms  and  lays  cities  flat," 

bivMon  Affonistea,  though  published  in  the  same  volume 
h  Paradise  Begainedy  had  a  separate  title-page,  thus: — 
imsan  Jganiiies,  A  Drafjiaiic  Poem.  The  Author  John 
'Um.''^  AfiBtot,  Poet,  Cap.  6,  Ipay^hla.  [ilfirjais  wpclfctoy 
vbalasj  &o.  Tragcsdia  est  imitaiio  actionis  seriae,  ^e.  Per 
9ricofdiam  et  fnetum  perfieiens  talium  affectuum  lustrationem. — 
don^  Printed  hy  «/.  Jtf .  for  John  Starkey  at  the  Mitre  in 
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UaeMrwi,  near  TmpU-Bar.  MDGLXXL"  We  bin 
informatioQ  as  to  the  date  ef  the  c«mpoaitioD,  exc^  i 
is  oonTcyed  in  -the  poem  itself.  Hist  certifies  it  hejixii 
donbt  KB  a  post- Restoration  poem ;  and  the  meet  ] 
date  IB  between  1666  and  1670. 

The  firet  thing  to  be  remarked  aboot  tluB  lateet 
tion  of  Milton's  mnse  is  that  it  -was  id  the  dramatie' 
Milton  had  osed  that  form  in  bis  yootii,  in  his 
a  maeqae  called  Arcades,  and  in  his  perfect  and 
maeqne  of  Comus.  Not  only  had  thoae  pieces  been  — _ _ 
ia  character ;  they  had  been  actually  written  for  tbatnd 
performance  by  the  young  membeis  of  one  noble  Imiljl 
the  latter  od  a  stage  in  the  great  hall  of  Ludlow  Cridl 
on  a  semi-public  occasion.  That  Milton  had  not  then 
the  antipathy  of  Prynne  and  the  other  straiter  FuHloi 
to  the  Aoted  Drama  is  proved  also  by  the  &ct  that  he  b 
attended  theatres  freely  enough  in'  his  college  days 
afterwards,  and  by  his  admiring  references  in  hU  wrii* 
poems  to  the  acted  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Joba 
Even  then,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  disgusted  with  tbemnnl 
degradatioa  of  the  theatres,  fed  aa  they  were  for  the  i 
part  by  '■  the  writings  and  interludes  of  libidinooa 
ignorant  poetasters."  As  late  aa  1641,  however,  whaif* 
had  published  this  disgust,  his  faith  had  been  is  i  >» 
formation  of  the  stage  by  State  authority  rather  lh»n  a 
its  prohibition  or  suppression.  "  It  were  happy  fof  '^ 
commonwealth,"  he  had  then  written,  "  if  i 
"as  in  those  famous  governments  of  old,  would  taie 
"  their  care  not  only  the  deciding  of  our  contentioDS  !•* 
"  cases  and  brawls,  but  the  managing  of  our  public  ^>«* 
"  and  festival  paHtimes  " ;  and  he  had  explained  his 
farther  bj'  advising  "  the  procurement  of  wise  and  "f* 
"  recitations  "  and  other  "  eloquent  and  graceful  enticemffl'' 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  nat'onj 
"  only  in  jmlpits,  but,  after  another  persuasive  raetloi  * 
"  set  and  solemn  paneguries  in  theatres,  porches,  or 
"  other  place '."  And,  if  not  then  a  foe  to  the  jW 
'  RensoD  of  Clmrch-Oovernuieut,  IWL 
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"ama,  much  less  had  he  objected  to  the  Drama  as  a  form 
poetic  literature.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  himself  tended 
that  form  by  preference  in  his  meditations,  after  his 
iurn  from  Italy,  over  "  something  "  in  English  to  be  "so 
dtten  to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it 
i"  and  in  his  collection  in  1640  and  1641  of  subjects  from 
jripture  and  from  British  history  from  among  which  he 
ight  select  the  *'  something "  that  promised  best.  All  or 
Mt  of  those  subjects,  including  Paradise  Lost  itself,  had 
en  projected  in  the  form  of  tragedies ;  and^  though  in 
nouncing  his  literary  aspirations  to  the  public  he  had  di- 
bed  on  the  competing  claims  of  the  Epic  and  the  Lyric,  his 
iliberate  affection  seemed  still  to  be  for  "those  Dramatic// 
ngtitntions  wherein  Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign,''  and 
'  which  he  found  Biblical  examples  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
id  the  Apocalypse^. — So  to  Milton's  twenty- fourth  year 
id  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars.  In  the  suppression  of 
le  Stage  then  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  its  abeyance 
ikenceforward  till  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  he  had,  doubt- 
MB,  acquiesced  without  difficulty,  if  only  on  grounds  of 
olitical  or  social  necessity.  With  this  acquiescence,  however, 
beie  had  come  necessarily  a  weakening  of  his  private  affec- 
km  for  the  dramatic  form  itself.  The  Acted  Drama  having 
tnished,  there  was  less  of  the  dramatic  taste  and  instinct 
1  poetry  than  there  had  been,  less  of  inducement  to  abide 
Y  the  dramatic  form  in  writing.  Hence,  when  Paradise 
fOit  was  resumed,  it  was  not  as  a  tragedy  with  choruses, 
at  as  an  epic. — But  the  reinstitution  of  the  Stage  at  the 
lestoration,  and  the  prodigious  dramatic  bustle  of  Davenant's 
mewed  Laureateship,  had  not  been  without  effects  upon 
[ilton.  No  more  could  he  witness  acted  plays^  good  or 
id ;  but  of  all  that  Davenant  had  been  doing  for  his 
leatre,  and  Killigrew  for  his,  and  of  the  plays  produced 
i  the  two  theatres,  and  especially  the  rhymed  tragedies 
Orrery,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Dryden,  and  others,  he  had 
ard  and  tasted  enough  in  his  privacy.  Why  should  he 
t  revert  to  the  dramatic  form  himself,  in  at  least  one 

1  See  ante,  Vol.  II.  117—119. 
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poetic  performanoe  of  his  hter  yean,  if  onlj.to  datm  Urn 
rhymers  and  playwrights  what  a  dmiia  thonld  be?  The  ilflf 
of  the  Hebrew  Sanuon  had  been  in  bis  reperteiy  of  iiliHii 
for  possible  dramas  sinoe  I64I9  when  he  bad  joMsi  dan 
^  &mMn  PurHfhofUi  w  HybriHsB  or  &mmm  Mwrfk/  m 
BamafJk-Leeki ''  as  a  likely  snbject  from  JTodges  zvi^  It 
bad  jotted  down  these  subjects  then  on  mere  poetie  •peorii' 
tion,  little  knowing  how  much  of  his  own  Ibtnre  lifii  i» 
to  correspond  with  the  fiite  of  that  particnkr  bsm  of  tti 
Hebrews.  The  experience  had  come,  coinddenee  after  coiia* 
denoe,  shock  after  shock,  till  there  was  not  one  of  iB  (b 
Hebrew  heroes  so  constantly  in  his  imagination  as  tiieUii 
Samson  captive  among  the  PhilistineB.  If  he  wen  to  vnll 
a  scriptaral  tragedy  now,  not  Abraham,  nor  Lot,  nor  Jatai^ 
nor  Gideon^  nor  &uil,  nor  David,  nor  Ahab^  nor  nawti^i 
nor  any  of  those  othen  whose  lives  he  had  once  lOHliiinJiii 
as  fit  for  dramatic  treatment,  oonld  compete  in  his 
with  Samson  the  Wrestler.  A  tragedy  on  Samson  woill 
in  efiect  a  metaphor  of  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life, 
iherefore,  by  destiny  as  mnoh  as  by  ohoioe^  was 
dramatic  snbject  after  the  Bestoration. 

In  his  preface  to  the  poem,  entitled  ''  Of  that  ioit  i 
Dramatic  Poem  called  Tragedy,"  Milton  asserts  his  eoi- 
tinued  or  revived  belief  in  the  nobleness  of  Tragedy  aii 
form  of  literature^  but  expounds  also  his  ideal  of  Tnged^i 
and  informs  his  readers  what  peculiarities  they  are  to  espttt 
in  the  specimen  of  Tragedy  now  before  them.  **  Tragedj* 
he  says^  "  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath  been  efer  heU 
''the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most  profitable  of  all  otte 
"  poems  ;  therefore  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  vs^ 
ing  pity  and  fear  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  tboe 
and  such-like  passions :  that  is,  to  temper  and  redie 
"them  to  just  measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirnl 
''up  by  reading  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitatoi* 
Philosophers  and  the  gravest  writers  in  all  ages,  he  gtMX* 
to  say,  have  given  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Trsgelj 
by  quoting  from  the  tragic  poets ;   a  verse  from  Eoripidflii 

J  Bee  ante,  VoL  IL  p;  lia 
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>ted  by  St.  Paul,  is  actually  bedded  into  the  text  of  tbe 
»w  Testament^;  according  to  one  eminent  commentator 
)  whole  book  of  the  Apocalypse  was  a  tragedy  divided 
X)  acts  and  choruses  ;  Emperors  and  Kings  had  been 
ibitious  to  write  a  tragedy ;  and  one  had  been  written 
QregoTj  Nazianzen,  a  Father  of  the  Church.  "  This  is 
nentioned^"  he  continues,  "  to  vindicate  Tragedy  from  the 
inudl  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which  in  the  account  of 
nany  it  undergoes  at  this  day,  with  other  common  inter- 
udes ;  happening  through  the  poet's  error  of  intermixing 
^mic  stuff  with  tragic  sadness  and  gravity,  or  introducing 
brivial  and  vulgar  persons :  which  by  all  judicious  hath 
3e6n  counted  absurd^  and  brought  in  without  discretion, 
Dorruptly  to  gratify  the  people."  It  is  impossible  not  to 
B  a  reflection  here  upon  the  practice  of  Shakespeare  and 
hers  of  the  Elizabethans.  In  the  present  tragedy,  at  all 
ents,  that  &ult  is  avoided.  It  is  a  tragedy  after  the 
were  Greek  model,  rather  than  after  the  recent  English  ; 
d  of  its  plot  and  other  merits  **  they  only  will  best  judge 
Hrho  are  not  unacquainted  with  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  the  three  tragic  poets  unequalled  yet  by  any." 
30  dialogue  is  interspersed  with  chorus,  afler  the  Greek 
anner^  still  kept  up  by  the  Italians ;  and  the  verse  in  the 
loms  is  irregular  and  of  all  sorts.  One  of  the  so-called 
aities  at  least  has  been  studied :  for  *'  the  circumscription 
of  time  wherein  the  whole  drama  begins  and  ends  is, 
according  to  ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within  the 
q»oe  of  twenty-four  hours."  Formal  or  numerical  divi- 
on  into  act  and  scene  is  omitted,  that  being  only  a 
istom  of  convenience  for  the  stage,  "to  which  this  work\ 
rver  was  intended." — ^The  last  words  are  significant.  They  \ 
»  not  imply  that  Milton  would  not  willingly  have  cou- 
nted to  the  production  of  his  Samson  on  the  stage  had  it 
en  possible.  My  belief  is  that  he  would  have  regarded 
di  a  production  as  an  example  towards  the  restoration  of 


1  CJorintb.  xr.  83 :  "  EtU  commnnf *  found  both  in  a  fragment  of  Enri- 
ons  corrupt  good  manners."  The  pides  and  in  one  of  tbe  comic  ]^X)et 
«k  10  tranuflted  ia  an  Iambic  verse,      Menander. 
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the  stage  to  its  right  nses^  just  «s  my  belief  is  fluii  hmt 
or  at  any  time  8am9<m  Agonuki^  in  proper  hands,  oigkt 
make  a  grand  stage  performance.  Bdti  pvaetioaDjr,  than 
was  no  question  on  the  sabjeot.  Neither  Killigfew  of  tki 
King's  theatre,  nor  Davenant*s  sueoessors  in  the  numagcBiait 
of  the  Duke's,  wanted  any  such  thing ;  nor  peifa^ps  wodi 
the  authorities  have  allowed  the  representation.  In  il«rtk 
Milton  had  published  the  tragedy  merely  as  m  poem  ti 
be  read. 

Published  at  a  time  when  the  tragedies  most  in  vefite 
were  such  as  Orrery's  Mutiapka^  Howard's  Indiam  QaMM»  nl 
Dryden's  Indian  Emperor,  I^annie  Lave,  and  Oonfued  f/ 
Oranada,  the  new  poem  was  a  lecture  in  literary  art.    CMtiai 
would  note  at  once  that  the  diakgue  was  in  blank  Tene^ari 
yet  that  Milton  had  not  deigned  even  to  mention  that  bdk 
his  preface,  but  had  treated  the  demand  for  rhyme  in  tiagi^ 
as  a  temporary  hallucination,  unworthy  of  notice.    Hie  pofli 
was  therefore  Milton's  third  appearance  in  behalf  of  Vbd^ 
verse  in  the  controversy  then  raging.    In  his  FaraiimU 
and  his  Paradise  Bej^ained,  indeed,  his  championship  of  Utfk 
verse  had  been  bolder  than  it  was  in  the  Samson,  inasmiuktf 
in  the  former  two  he  had  vindicated  its  supremacy  eY&i  il 
the  epic,  where  no  one  had  dreamt  of  seeing  it,  while  in  ft0 
last  he  only  added  his  authority  to  that  of  many  others  la 
behalf  of  the  retention  of  the  old  English  practice  of  bhok 
verse  for  the  drama.     Still  the  &ct  that  he  had  thus  kept 
to  blank  verse  in  his  tragic  dialogue  could  not  escape  remsit 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  introduced  some  puzzling  noveltiei 
of  versification  in  his  choruses  and  the  lyrical  soliloquies  of 
Samson.     His  consciousness  that  they  were  novelties  appetfi 
from  the  elaborate  sentence  on  the  subject  in  his  pre&ce.   h 
the  verse  of  his  lyrical  passages,  he  there  explained,  he  iM 
himself  free  from  any  law  of  metrical  uniformity ;  and,  cs 
examination^   critics   would   see   this  to   be  the  fact    Tte 
choruses   and   lyrical    pieces  are,   in   the   main^  in  iamUe 
measure,  like  the   dialogue ;    but  the  lines  are  of  YSiyiBg 
lengths,  from  short  lines  of  two  iambi  each  to  the  Alexan- 
drine of  six  iambi.     Being  also  for  the  most  part  unrhyineli 
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f  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  so-called  Pindarics  of 
?ley  and  others.  On  the  whole  the  verse  in  the  lyric 
ts  of  Samson  may  be  described  as  that  of  the  free  musical 
agraph,  the  length  of  line  determined  by  the  amount  and 
d  of  meaning  and  feeling  from  moment  to  moment.  Tiiere 
,  however,  two  complicating  specialities.  In  the  first 
Be,  though  the  verse  in  the  lyric  parts  is  prevailingly 
ibic,  yet  often  there  are  such  liberties  as  give  a  trochaic 
ct,  and  now  and  then  there  are  the  most  extraordinary 
tyhc  or  anapaestic  touches  in  single  lines  or  in  passages, 
the  second  place^  the  free  musical  paragraph,  especially 
en  the  chorus  speaks,  tends  to  break  itself,  by  pauses, 

0  irregular  stanzas,  and  to  aid  in  this  there  is  sometimes 
subtle  introduction  of  a  rhyme,  and  even  of  a  rhyme 

lint  in  itself,  into  the  flow  of  the  blank.  One  marks  with 
srest  this  curious  occasional  use  of  rhyme  by  Milton  in 
lyric  parts  of  his  Samson^  three  years  after  he  had  taken 
swell  of  rhyme,  as  if  for  ever,  in  his  prefatory  note  to 
radise  LosU  In  that  note,  indeed,  there  had  been  just  a 
ide  of  reserve  for  rhyme  in  smaller  pieces ;  but,  even  had 
Te  been  no  reserve,  Milton  was  too  exquisite  a  metrical 
ist  to  feel  himself  bound  by  an  absolute  law.  While  all  his 
^ms  may  be  studied  for  their  metrical  art,  the  Lycidas  of 
i  early  manhood  and  the  Samson  AgonUtes  of  his  later  age 

1  perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  illustrative  in  the  matter 
his  theory  of  metrical  liberty  and  artifice.  The  later  poem 
the  sterner  and  more  daring  in  its  prosody,  as  in  its  sub- 
t  and  nature;  but  both  are  consummate  specimens  of 
glish  verse,  and  they  have  points  in  common  in  that 
iracter^ 

[f  the  critic  passed  from  such  minutice  of  form  and 
chanism  to  the  substance  of  the  poem,  the  superiority  to 

that  was  contemporary  ought  to  have  been  equally 
larent.  Here  was  a  classic  work,  simple  and  strong  in 
ictnre,  noble  and  beautiful  in  thought  and  language,  with 

a  languid  or  flaccid  passage  in  it,  but  every  paragraph 

Fhe  chorus  from  line  293  to  line  for  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  verso 
•yt  the  SamMn  may  be  referred  to      described  in  the  text. 
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Ithe  nronght  metal  for  weight  and  finuH.  It  wm  as  ifthm 
were  an  Eng-lish  Sophocles  or  Euripides  writing  on  a  Hfbwf 
subject.  Here  again,  afi  in  PantdUe  JReffaiiteJ,  the  optjJ 
ooherenoe  of  tlie  story  w»s  perfect.  Milton  bad  studied  lit 
entire  history  of  Samson  aa  it  is  told  in  Judges  liii-nv 
and  knew  it  in  it«  every  detail;  bat  what  he  im^t<  Mi 
in  the  drama  is  the  [net  day  of  the  hero's  life  i 
among  the  Philistines  : — It  was  a  holiday  among  the  Phit^ 
tinea  in  honour  of  their  gnd  Dngon,  and  we  heat  ni  itf 
the  blind  Samson  soliloqmaing  in  the  ojwn 
prison  in  Gazii,  relieved  for  that  day  from  his  task-woii.  W 
with  his  ankles  fettered.  The  chorus  of  his  ooontrjima  i 
Dan  comes  in,  condoling  with  him  and  comforting  him;i» 
his  aged  father,  Manoa,  comes  in,  condoling  and 
too,  and  intimating  hia  hope  of  success  in  his 
Philistine  lords  for  his  son's  ransom.  Dalila,  the 
wife,  sails  in,  decked  like  a  ship  of  TareOs  hooDd  for  At 
Isles,  and  there  is  the  scene  of  accusation  and  recrimiMtto 
between  her  and  Samson.  Tlie  Philistine  giant.  H»n]ia 
of  Gath,  next  strides  in,  taunts  Samaon,  is  anRvrflfd 
defiance  and  countcr-taunte,  and  retires  crettlalleu, 
threatening  revenge.  Soon,  accordingly,  there  arrim  tli 
jiublic  officer,  sent  to  bring  Samson  to  the  temple  of  Djp*i 
where  the  Philistine  lords,  and  a  vast  multitude  with 
are  aasembled  in  festival  to  the  god.  They  want  to  bm  tW 
great  enemy  in  his  slavery  and  blindness,  and  he  amW? 
his  feats  of  strength.  He  refuses  to  do  wrong  to 
by  attending  their  heathenish  rites.  No  sooner  is  tb*  f^ 
gone  with  this  refusal  than  a  thought  occurs  to  SskW  , 
which  be  does  not  reveal  ;  and,  when  the  officer  return!. 
powers  to  drag  him  to  the  temple  by  engines  if  Im  f^s* 
he  goes  willingly.  "  Go,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  iw^ 
guide,"  say  the  chorus  watching  him  depart,  they  them*** 
remaining  behind.  Manoa,  who  had  gone  out  on  ibi'  ^ 
ness  of  his  son's  ransom,  now  returns,  and  inlorms  thf  dioi* 
how  he  has  negotiated  with  the  chief  PhiUstinfi 
by  one  and  considers  the  business  nearly  concluded.  ^'^ 
Manoa  and  the  chorus  are  conversing,   there  is  hiflfl  '■ 
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reat  shout  which  announcei  that  Samson  has  arrived  at  the 
iinple  and  is  under  the  gaze  of  his  assembled  enemies. 
he  chorus  and  Manoa  then  resume  their  talk,  Manoa  pictur- 
ig^  the  peaceful  years  which  may  yet  be  in  teserre  for  his 
>n  when  he  is  restored  to  his  country^  there  to  be  tended  in 
is  blindness,  and  honoured  for  his  past  achieTements.  The 
horus  are  sympathizing  with  the  old  man  and  encouraging 
is  hope,  when 

"  0,  what  noise  ! 
Mercy  of  Heaven  !  what  hideous  noise  was  that  ? 
Horribly  loud,  unlike  the  former  shout/' 

[a  consternation,  Manoa  and  the  chorus  are  conjecturing 
v'hat  the  dreadful  accident  may  have  been  when  there  runs 
n  a  breathless  messenger.  He  is  a  Hebrew  who  had  chanced 
jO  be  at  the  temple  on  the  skirts  of  the  Philistine  crowd,  and 
lad  seen  Samson  brought  in ;  and  now  he  relates  what  had 
iiappened.  The  building  was  a  great  theatre,  one  half  of  it 
Utihed  over  and  supported  by  two  main  pillars  in  the  midst^ 
the  rest  open  to  the  sky.  Within  the  covered  space,  on  seats 
rising  tier  after  tier,  were  the  lords  and  all  others  of  any 
Considerable  rank;  in  the  open  space  was  the  unprivileged 
Hirong,  clustered  on  scaffolds  and  benches.  Samson  had  been 
Woght  in,  clad  in  state  livery  as  a  public  servant,  preceded 
by  pipes  and  timbrels,  and  attended  by  an  armed  guard. 
After  the  first  shout  of  his  reception,  he  had  patiently  let 
Umself  be  led  to  the  stage  where  his  feats  of  strength  were 
expected,  and  had  performed  incredibly  whatever  of  that  sort 
kad  been  demanded.  For  an  interval  of  rest  his  guide  had 
then  led  him  to  the  central  spot  between  the  two  pillars ; 
igaanst  which,  as  if  over-tired,  he  leant  a  little  while,  with 
lis  arms  outstretched  to  feel  them.  He  had  stooped  for  a 
aoment  as  if  praying,  and  then  for  the  first  time  had  spoken 
•at.  Hitherto,  he  said  to  the  Philistines,  his  feats  had  been 
coording  to  command,  but  he  would  now  perform  for  them 
ne  more  of  his  own  accord. 


uttered,  straining  all  his  nerves,  he  bowed ; 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent 
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^     len  mountame  tremble,  tho^e  two  msssy  [ullan 
With  horrible  couvulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tagged,  be  sbook,  till  down  tbej  came,  and  dnv 
The  wbole  roof  after  tbem  with  borat  of  thunder 
UpoQ  the  beads  of  all  who  eat  beneath, 
Lordfi,  UidieH,  captain!,  cumiBellorE,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  but  eai  n  city  round, 

&Ict  from  all  pn  mnize  this  feast. 

Samson,  with  t  sd,  inevitably 

Pulled  down  tl  tmction  on  himself: 

Tlie  vulgar  onh  ho  etood  without." 

Sucb  is  the  achei  's  drama,  and  it  is  impossiyi 

to  point  out  a  Bit  r  in  which,  having  cbusaifnT 

his   sabject   the   1:  of  Samson's  dying  retBip, 

he  has  ovorst.rainca  ersooal  purpose,     NmUih  in 

the  plot  nor  in  the  language  the  dialogue  or  tbe  AenU 
is  anything  forced,  anything  ineerted  that  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  incidents  of  the  Hebrew  legend,  as  they  im^ii- 
he  reconceived  for  narration  by  the  coolest  poetic  artift 
jThe  poem  indeed  was  offered  by  Milton  to  the  public  liroplf 
Jas  a  specimen  of  pure  and  careful  dramatic  production  aftei 
Ithe  Greet  model.  This  is  seen  in  his  preface,  where  the 
[points  discussed  are  exactly  such  &s  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  critical  essay  by  Dryden  or  Boileau.  The  min'A 
then,  is  that  this  purely  artistic  drama,  this  strictly  ohjectin 
poetic  creation,  should  have  been  all  the  while  so  profonniflj 
and  intensely  subjective.  Nothing  put  forth  by  Milton  is 
"*  verse  in  hia  whole  life  is  so  vehement  an  exhibition  of 
personality,  such  a  proclamation  of  his  own  thoughts  alwot 
himself  and  about  the  world  around  bim,  as  bis  SemM 
Agonhtea.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  marvel  in  the  mitter, 
The  Hebrew  Samson  among  the  Philistines  and  the  En^isll 
Milton  among  the  Londoners  of  the  reign  of  Charles  tta 
Second  were,  to  all  poetic  intents,  one  and  the  same  penon- 
They  were  one  and  the  same  not  only  by  the  similariw  of 
their  final  circumstances,  but  also  by  the  reminiscences  «f 
their  previous  lives,     That  was,  no  doubt,  the  great  ncoiS' 
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nidation  to  Milton  in  his  last  years  of  the  subject  he  had 
ought  of  only  casually,  amid  so  many  others,  a  quarter  of 
century  before.  By  choosing  that  subject  he  had  taken 
sans  to  be  thoroughly  himself  once  more  in  addressing  his 
antrymen,  to  be  able  to  say  what  he  would  as  tremendously 
he  could,  and  yet  defy  the  censorship. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Tomkyna 
e  licencer  was  obliged  to  pass  for  the  press  because,  though 
e  writer  was  Mr.  Milton,  they  could  not  possibly  be  ejected 
)m  a  tragedy  on  Samson  if  it  were  to  be  allowed  to  go 
rth  at  all. 

Take  Samson's  soliloquy  on  his  blindness^  and   think  of 
iHien  as  you  read : — 

« But,  chief  of  aH, 
0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain. 
Blind  among  enemies  1    0  worse  than  chains^ 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Lights  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm,  the  vilest  here  excel  me  : 
They  creep,  yet  see ;    I,  dark  in  light,  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own, — 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 
O  first-created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 
'^Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all,' 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 
The  Sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  Moon 
When  she  deserts  the  night, 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.. 
Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
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Tbat  light  ii  in  the  loiil, 

She  all  in  erery  parti  why  wai  the  m^^ 

To  each  a  tender  ball  as  the  cje  confined. 

So  obvione  and  io  eai^  to  be  qnendied, 

And  not^  aa  feeling,  through  all  parte  diffaaed. 

That  she  might  look  at  will  throa|^  erery  pore  t 

Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exiled  from  lights 

Ag  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  lights 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death. 

And  buried;  but,  0  yet  more  miserable! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ; 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt, 

Sy  privilege  of  death  and  Imrial, 

From  worst  of  other  evils^  pains,  and  wrongs; 

But  made  hereby  obnozioal  more 

To  aU  the  miaeries  of  life^ 

Life  in  captivity 

Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  these  1  for  with  jouit  paoe  I  hear 

The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way ; 

Pezhi^  my  enemies,  who  oome  to  stare 

At  my  aflUction,  and  perhaps  to  inaalt." 

Though  we  have  had  Milton's  own  word  to  Fhilaras  tl 
he  had  submitted  to  his  affliction  without  repining,  and 
word  to  Cyriack  Skinner  that  he  had  not  argued  agai 
heaven^s  will  or  bated  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  and  thou 
we  have  seen  the  fact  for  ourselves  manifestly  enough,  tb 
must  have  been  hours  and  hours,  especially  after  the  1 
storation,  when  this  meditation  on  his  blindness  recux 
to  him  overpoweringly,  and  his  dejection  was  extre 
Again^  while  Samson  speaks,  let  Milton  be  imiagined : — 

"  Now  blind,  disheartened,  shamed,  dishonoured,  queUed, 
To  what  can  I  be  useful )    wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  from  Heaven  imposed  Y 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenous  drone ;  to  visitants  a  gase. 
Or  pitied  object;    these  redundant  locks. 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustering  down. 
Vain  monument  of  atrei^gth;    till  length  of 
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And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure." 

he  depression  is  at  its  deepest  in  the  following  lines,  the 
st  of  which  is  among  the  most  pathetic  in  the  English 
nguage: — 

"  My  thoughts  portend 
That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  bhall  treat  with  light. 
Nor  the  other  light  of  life  continue  long, 
But  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand; 
So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat :    Nature  within  me  seems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself; 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame. 
And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest." 

n  one  of  the  chomses  there  is  this  distinct  glance  at  the 
Restoration  itself,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  reaction  and  of 
>evenge  on  the  regicides,  and  its  effects  on  Milton's  fortunes 
tt  particular  :-^ 

"  God  of  our  fathers !    what  is  Man, 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various,— 

Or  might  I  say  contrarious  1 — 

Temper*8t  thy  providence  through  his  short  course : 

Not  evenly,  as  thou  rul'st 

The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatures  mute, 

Irrational  and  brute) 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout. 

That,  wandering  loose  about. 

Grow  up  and  perish  as  the  summer  fly, 

Heads  without  name,  no  more  remembered ; 

Bat  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected. 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory, 

And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect. 

Yet  toward  these,  thus  dignified,  thou  oft. 

Amidst  their  highth  of  noon, 

Changest  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 

Of  highest  favours  past 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

'OI-.   VI-  XX 
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Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 

To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  &ir  dismiMioii, 

But  tbrow'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  Ugli, 

Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye, 

Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 

Oft  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 

Of  heathen  and  pro&ne,  their  carcases 

To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  captived,  . 

Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 

And  condemnation  of  the  ungrateful  multitude. 

If  these  they  scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 

With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down, 

Painful  diseases  and  deformed. 

In  crude  old  agef 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suffering 

The  punishment  of  dissolute  days.** 

On  the  general  autobiographical  significance  of  the  epii 
qi  Dalila's  entry  and  her,  dialogue  with  Samacm  there 
been  sufficient  remark  ;  but  it  may  not  have  been  noted 

Imuch  of  the  following,  from  the  chorus  on  her  departui 
almost  literal  excerpt  from  Milton's  Divorce  Pamphlets, 
liow  strongly  the  whole   sums   up   his   incurably  perv< 
'opinion  of*  women  : — 

"Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavished  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  lefb  for  baste  unfiiiished,  judgment  scant, 
Capacity  not  raised  to  apprehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  1 
Or  was  too  much  of  self-love  mixed. 
Of  constancy  no  root  infixed, 
That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long  1 
Whatever  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best 
Seeming  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil, 
Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure, 
Once  joined,  the  contrary  she  proves, — a  thorn 
Inteatine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief,  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  turbulent;  or  by  her  charms 
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Draws  him  awry,  enslaved 

With  dotage,  and  his  sense  depraved 

To  folly  and  shameful  deeds,  which  ruin  ends. 

What  pilot  so  expert  hut  needs  must  wreck, 

Embarked  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  ? 

Favoured  of  Heaven  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found, 
That  in  domestic  good  combines! 
Happy  that  house  !   his  way  to  peace  is  smooth  : 
But  virtue  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Therefore  God's  universal  law 
Qtave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 
Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 
Smile  she  or  lour: 
So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  swayed 
By  female  usurpation  nor  dismayed.'' 

I  the  chained  Samson's  challenge  to  the  giant  Harapha 
ay  we  not  read  Milton's  own  unabated  pugnacity,  his 
igfiDgp  for  another  Salmasius  to  grapple  with,  his  chafing 
der  the  public  silence  to  which  he  is  enforced  in  the  midst 
repeated  attacks  and  insults  ? 

''  Therefore,  without  feign'd  shifts,  let  be  assigned 
Some  narrow  place  enclosed,  where  sight  may  give  thee. 
Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  on  me; 
rrfaen  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon, 
Vant-brace  and  greaves  and  gauntlet ;  add  thy  spear, 
A   -weaver's  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield : 
1   only  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee, 
And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clattered  iron, 
"Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Oath,  to  boast 
A^ain  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 
*Xo    Samson,  but  shalt  never  see  Oath  more/' 
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The  management  needed  for  Milton's  escape  from  pai 
ment  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  varieiy  of  opinions  in 
liament  and  at  Court  in  his  case,  seem  to  be  hinted  i 
Manoa's  account  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Philistine 
for  the  ransom  of  Samson  : — 

''I  have  attempted,  one  by  one,  the  lords. 
Either  at  home,  or  through  the  high  street  passing, 
With  supplication  prone  and  father's  tears, 
To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son,  their  prisoner. 
Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite; 
That  part  most  reverenced  Dagon  and  his  prieats: 
Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  Qtod  and  State 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale :  a  third 
More  generous  far  and  civil,  who  confessed 
They  had  enough  revenged,  having  reduced 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears; 
The  rest  was  magnaminity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  were  proposed.** 

But  in  the  entire  idea  of  the  drama  what  else  have  we 
a  representation  of  the  Puritan  and  Republican  Milton  i 
secret  antagonism  to  all  the  powers  and  all  the  fashio 
the  Restoration  ?  Who  are  the  Philistines  but  the  pari 
of  the  Restoration,  all  and  sundry^  its  authors  and  ab 
before  the  fact,  and  its  multitudinous  applauders  and 
phants  through  the  nation  afterwards?  Who  are 
Philistine  lords  and  ladies^  and  captains,  and  priest' 
sembled  in  their  seats  within  the  covered  part  o 
temple  of  Dagon  on  the  day  of  festival  ?  Who  but  C 
himself,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  whole  pel 
of  the  Clarendons,  Buckinghams,  Buckhursts,  Killij 
Castlemaines,  Moll  Davises,  Nell  Gwynns,  Sheldons,  Mi 
and  some  hundreds  of  others,  men  and  women,  priest 
laymen,  with  even  Anglesey,  Howard,  and  Dryden  inc 
that  formed  the  court-society  of  England  in  that  most  s 
period  of  her  annuls  ?  They  were  of  all  varieties  indivi< 
the  more  res]>ectable  and  the  less  respectable,  and  s( 
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?m  now  in  friendly  relations  with  Milton;  but,  collee- 
ely,  in  his  regard,  they  were  all  Philistines.  There  were 
)ments,  I  believe,  in  Milton'^s  musings  by  himself,  when  it 
IS  a  fell  pleasure  to  him  to  imagine  some  exertion  of  his 
ength,  like  that  legendary  one  of  Samson's,  by  which, 
itching  the  two  central  pillars'  of  the  Philistine   temple, 

might  tug  and  strain  till  he  brought  down  the  whole 
>ric  in  crash  upon  the  heads  of  the  heathenish  congrega- 
n,  perishing  himself  in  the  act,  but  leaving  England 
;tered  by  the  carnage.  That  was  metaphorical  musing 
ly,  a  dream  of  the  embers,  all  fantastical.  But  was  there 
:  a  very  real  sense  in  which  he  had  been  performing  feats 
strength  under  the  gaze  of  the  Philistine  congregation, 

their  moral  amazement,  though  not  to  their  physical 
itruction?  Degraded  at  the  Restoration,  dismissed  into 
scurity,  and  thought  of  for  some  years,  when  thought  of 
all,  only  as  a  shackled  wretch   or  monster,  incapacitated 

farther  mischief  or  farther  activity  of  any  kind,  had  he 
b  re-emerged  most  gloriously  ?  By  his  Paradise  Lost 
eady,  and  now  by  his  Paradise  Regained  and  this  very 
mson  AgonisteSy  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  place  of 
^minency  in  the  literature  of  that  Philistine  age,  the 
lilistines  themselves  being  the  judges.  This  man,  the 
tnerous  Dryden  had  said,  surpassed  them  all.  And  so 
en  the  closing  semi-chorus  of  the  drama,  though  directly 
shaunt  of  triumph  over  Samson's  great  revenge  and  end, 
11  bear,  and  even  requires,  an  interpretation  appropriating 
to  Milton  himself.  No  one  can  study  the  subtle  wording 
i  curious  imagery  without  seeing  that  the  secondary  idea 

Milton's  mind  was  that  of  his  own  extraordinary  self- 
nsmatation,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Restoration 
rid,  out  of  his  former  character  of  horrible  prose  icouo- 
st  into  that  of  supreme  and  towering  poet : — 

"But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despised,  and  thought  extinguished  quite^ 
With  inward  eyes  illuminated, 
His  fiery  virtue  roused 
From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 
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And  iit)  an  evening  dr»;;on  came, 

Asaiulaiit  on  the  perched  rousU 

And  nests  m  order  ranged 

Of  tama  villutic  fowl,  but  as  an  eagle 

His  duudleiia  thunder  holtcd  on  their  beitds. 

So  Virtue,  given  for  lost. 

Depressed  and  overthrown,  as  seemed. 


Like  that  g 

bird, 

In  the  Ar 

euil>OBt, 

That  no  Be» 

nor  third. 

And  lay  ei 

loeaust,                                    ' 

From  out  I'" 

mb  now  teemed. 

Rerives.  p 

on  vigoroiui  most 

■When  II.OP 

•eiued  ; 

And,  thou 

die,  her  fame  sur\'ivOT, 

A  secular  him,  ng 

lives." 

And  what  all  tlie  while,  to  ordinary  appearance,  wss 
man  who  could  be  ao  tremendous  still  in  his  self-conKinu; 
in  private  reverie?  Only  that  spare  figure,  of  middle  b1; 
or  a  little  less,  whom  people  saw  led  about,  generally  in  a 
overcoat,  by  the  bookseller  Millington,  or  by  some  i 
friend,  in  the  streets  between  Bunhilt  and  Little  Br 
There  was  still  a  tinge  of  healthy  red  in  his  fair  compk 
and  any  trace  of  grey  in  his  hair  did  not  aSect  the  na 
lightish  auburn  ;  but  be  was  beginning  to  look  old,  an 
gait  was  feeble  from  establiehed  goat.  This  disease,  cert 
not  brought  on  in  his  case  by  a  "  disordinate"  life,  bad  i 
such  advances  as  to  show  itself  now  in  the  extreme  for 
the  swelling  and  stiffining  of  the  6nger-joint9  by  the  pec 
chalky  deposits  called  gout-calculi.  From  accounts  o) 
gout  in  medical  boobs  one  learns  that  affections  of  the 
ending  in  loss  of  sight,  are  not  an  unfrequent  accompanin 
There  may  therefore  have  been  some  organic  codo( 
between  Milton's  blindness,  total  since  1652,  and  the 
which  had  declared  itself  so  strongly  in  his  later  year 
then  to  have  superseded  apparently  every  other  silmeo 
which  he  had  l>eeu  liable. 

As  we  have  to  thank  Richardson  for  our  best  gllrop: 
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ilton  walking  out  of  doors  in  his  later  y«ars,  so  we  have  to 
aok  him  for  our  best  glimpse  of  Milton  as  he  \\ns  to  be 
*n  about  the  same  time  at  home  in  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill. 
[  have  heard  many  years  since,"  says  Richardson,  "  that  he 
ised  to  sit  in  a  grey  coarse  cloth  coat  at  the  door  of  his 
loose,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  without  Moorgate,  in  warm 
;iinny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  so,  as  well  as 
n  his  room,  received  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished 
>art«,  as  well  as  quality ;  and  very  lately  I  had  the  good 
ortune  to  have  another  picture  of  him  from  an  aged 
lergyman  in  Dorsetshire,  Dr.  Wright.  He  found  him  in 
I  small  house,  he  thinks  but  one  room  on  a  floor.  In  that 
ip  one  pair  of  stairs,  which  was  hung  with  a  rusty  greenj 
ie  found  John  Milton,  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  black 
rlothes,  and  neat  enough,  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  his 
ismds  and  fingers  gouty  and  with  chalk-stones.  Among 
>ther  discourse  he  expressed  himself  to  this  purpose :  that, 
vas  he  free  from  the  pain  this  gave  him,  his  blindne^ 
irould  be  tolerable."  Neat  black  within-doors  when  visitors 
>re  expected,  and  rough  grey  for  home  denhabille^  as  for  out- 
-doors  walking,  were  therefore  Milton's  latest  colours.  How 
I  appeared  to  visitors  Richardson  would  have  us  conceive 
ore  minutely  by  reminding  us  tliat  he  wore  his  light  brown 
ur  parted  from  the  crown  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead) 
ad  "  somewhat  flat,  long,  and  waving,  a  little  curled."  The 
Vuthome  portrait  tells  us  much  the  same.  Of  his  manner 
Tib  his  visitors,  or  with  those  of  them  with  whom  he  was 
Mat  familiar,  the  accounts  are  uniform.  "  His  deportment 
was  manly  and  resolute,  but  with  a  gentlemanly  affability,'' 
Siehardson  had  heard ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  impression 
i?en  is  that  of  a  stately  and  deliberatt?  courtesy,  with  just 
shade  of  austerity.  '*  His  voice  was  musically  agreeable," 
y%  Richardson ;  which  is  no  news,  and  would  not  be  worth 
peating,  but  for  a  particular  from  Aubrey  which  may  go 
yag  with  it.  "  He  pronounced  the  letter  r  very  hard," 
fs  Aubrey,  having  noted  the  fact  himself,  and  adding  this 
QDinent  by  Dryden,  when  he  and  Dryden  talked  of  the 
mliarity :    "  litera  canina,  the  dog-letter,  a  certain  sign  of 
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"  a  fistirical  wit."  Whatever  t^ndencj  to  the  »tiTial  ■* 
along  with  the  etrong  utterance  or  the  dog-letter  to  ^l\m\ 
ease  showed  itself  chieBy,  of  course,  in  those  boors  of  dH  if 
when  he  was  at  liberty  for  conversation. 

His  economy  of  hia  daj,  if  we  may  tmst  Aabrn  m 
Toland,  was  very  strict.  He  rose,  they  say,  «i  aii;  uii 
o'clock  in  fiumroer.  and  five  in  winter,  but  woaM  wmriiu 
Toland  judiciously  bintE,  lie  in  bed  beyond  thoae  boon.  I 
either  ease  he  began  the  day  by  baving  a  chjipt«r  <t  tnl 
the  Hebrew  Bible  read  to  him  by  his  "  man,"  as  Askn^  ol 
him,  i.e.,  we  are  to  suppose,  by  whatever  scholar  h«  Wi 
attendance  upon  him,  for  love  or  money,  aa  his  ser 
such  matters.  Breakfast  downstairs,  and  then  '■ocmtaBfl* 
tion  "  by  himself  in  bis  upper  room  or  stndy,  carrivd  liift 
to  about  seven  o'clock,  when  his  ■'  man  "  came  to  him  Wp 
for  the  solid  work  of  the  day  in  the  npstairs  room.  TW 
consisted  of  reading  and  dictation  till  the  mid-dav 
the  man  then  chanjpng  from  reader  to  amanuensis  liyJiw- 
tion,  and  the  writing  trenerally  b^ing  "as  rancii  a '^ 
reading."  says  .\nbrey.  At  the  mid-day  dinner  doim 
Milton  ''took  what  was  set  before  him,"  Ea_>-s  Richinfca, 
■•  which  was  anything  most  in  season  or  the  easiest  prwuifi 
explains  Toland,  both  agreeing  that  he  was  "  eitiwjrdiaff 
tem]>eiate  in  his  diet  '  and  "no  friend  to  sharp  or  StV 
bquors,"  He  bad  his  prefereiM«s.  however,  in  mtlt^  ^ 
diet,  like  other  people,  and  his  wife  knew  them.  Di°M 
over,  some  throe  or  four  hours  of  the  aftemoou  were  gim 
to  exercise  and  recreattoa.  Walking,  either  out  in  the  bcj^ 
bourfaood,  or  in  bis  own  garden,  was  alwa_<i~E  the  ftmoi" 
exercise ;  but  some  kind  of  swinging  machine  served  him  ^ 
more  artificiat  exercise  within  doors  in  wet  weaiher.  ^^ 
ever  other  recreation  there  was.  music  was  indispenabit  >■ 
the  organ,  or  scwne  other  ir^rutneot,  with  singing,  or  bildif 
to  fong.  whiled  away  part  of  everj-  afUmoon.  At  ti/cai  6* 
o'clock  Milt'in  E«ems  generalir  to  hare  returned  to  h»i*' 
nxtm  again  for  an  hour  or  so  bv  himself;  but  iroDi  oi  ■ 
eight  be  was  again  accessible  to  his  friends.  At  eigbi  f  f** 
"  he  west  down  to  supper,  which  was  usually  otire*  tO* 
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light  thing ;  and  after  supper  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank 
a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed."  We  do  not  hear  of  a 
ipe  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  but  may  suspect  as  we 
ke.  Doubtless  he  was  temperate  in  this  as  in  every  other 
idulgence.  "  Temperate,  rarely  drank  between  meals,"  says 
Lobrey,  thinking  that  an  exceptional  trait. 

Such  being  the  usual  round  of  Milton's  day,  visitors 
I  general,  we  can  see,  could  take  their  chance  of  finding 
im  between  one  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  surest 
>  find  him  between  six  and  eight.  Company  with  him 
b  table,  either  at  the  mid-day  dinner  or  at  the  eight- 
clock  supper,  can  have  been  but  a  rare  occurrence,  when 
is  brother  Christopher  dropped  in,  or  a  favoured  friend  or 
^0  were  specially  invited  or  were  asked  to  stay.  His 
ftughter  Deborah,  who  could  recollect  occurrences  of  the 
ind  before  1670,  while  she  was  still  in  the  Bunhill  house, 
ad  also  the  little  afternoon  gatherings  round  Milton  there 
>T  talk  and  music,  answered  inquiries  on  the  subject  long 
R^rwards  by  vouching  that  her  father  on  such  occasions 
was  delightful  company,  the  life  of  the  conversation,  and 
that  on  account  of  a  flow  of  subject  and  an  unaffected  cheer- 
'  fulness  and  civility.''  The  words  are  Richardson's,  from 
^rt  to  him  of  what  she  had  said  to  others ;  but  the  sub- 
rfamce  must  be  hers.  Richardson  had  himself  picked  up  an 
inecdote  of  one  of  the  little  musical  parties.  "  In  relation 
''to  his  love  of  music  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  his  mind," 
•ye  Richardson,  "  I  remember  a  story  I  had  from  a  friend 
''I  was  happy  in  for  many  years,  and  who  loved  to  talk  of 
^Milton,  as  he  often  did.  Milton  hearing  a  lady  sing  finely, 
'*Now  will  I  swear,'  says  he,  *  this  lady  is  handsome.' 
'His  ears  now  were  eyes  to  him."  This  is  Milton  in  a 
[allant  moment;  and,  for  the  rest,  we  may  believe  Richard- 
on  when  he  says,  "  He  was  a  cheerful  companion,  but  no 
joker:  his  conversation  was  lively,  but  with  dignity,"  not 
>Tgetting  Aubrey's  equivalent  summary,  "  Extreme  pleasant 
in  hia  conversation,  and  at  dinner,  supper,  &c.,  but  satirical." 
f  his  actual  discourse  when  he  was  in  fullest  flow  among 
B  most  capable  visitors  we  should  have  liked  to  have  more 
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speoimens  than  have  come  down  to  ns.  With  Ui  mU 
tastes,  vast  learnings  and  strong  memory,  ihe  tojnos  nagd, 
over  mnst  have  been  most  miscellaneoiis ;  bqt  the  finr  pn- 
served  Miltoniana  of  our  present  date  refer  ezdnsiT^  k 
bis  judgments  in  some  literary  matters.  If  talking  of  Gveik 
literature^  we  are  told,  he  would  go  back  again  and  ^ni 
on  the  greatness  of  Homer,  whom  he  could  repeat  aliaoiilf 
heart,  and,  while  always  fuU  of  admiration  for  JSsdijhi 
and  Sophocles,  he  would  resent  any  depreciation  of  Enripiibi 
in  comparison.  Among  the  lAtin  poets,  while  enthromif 
Virgil,  he  had  still  always  a  word  of  liking  for  Ovid.  Amoog 
English  poets  he  owned  allegianoe  chiefly  to  Spenser  wd 
Shakespeare.  His  allegiance  to  Shakespeare,  we  can  see,  m 
a  something  which  he  could  not  kelp.  It  was  a  relndiik 
survival  of  that  sense  of  Shakespeare's  intellectual  prodigi- 
ousness  which  he  bad  expressed  so  entbunaatically  in  ftt 
*'  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  ?  "  of  hia  youth,  and  wtiA 
he  had  striven  in  vain  to  subdue  since  by  reflections  ud 
after-carpings.  It  cost  him  less  to  confess  openly  his  allegi- 
ance to  Spenser.  '<  Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me  ibt 
Spenser  was  his  original,"  is  Sryden's  reminiscence  long 
afterwards  of*  some  saying*  of  Milton's  to  him  in  Bunhill 
about  1672,  to  the  eilect  that  he  had  begun  his  poetical  lif« 
as  a  Spenserian.  Of  recent  English  poets,  his  own  contem- 
poraries, he  admired  Cowley  most.  Aubrey  ascertained  that 
Ilobbes  was  not  one  of  his  acquaintances,  and  that  he  did 
not  like  Hobbes's  philosophy,  but  "  would  acknowledge  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  parts  and  a  learned  man."  Finallr. 
his  opinion  of  Dryden,  from  all  of  Dryden's  that  was  ret 
before  the  world,  was  that  he  was  "a  rhymist  but  no  poet^" 
Milton,  in  his  last  years,  belonged  to  no  religious  com- 
munion, and  attended  no  place  of  worship.  Toland's  wordi 
on  this  subject  may  be  quoted.  "  In  the  latter  part  of  hii 
"life,"  says  Toland,  "he  was  not  a  professed  member  ofanj 

*  The  collection  of  minutiae  in  this  one  or  two  of  bis  particaUrs  by  ti»- 

naraj^raph  is  from  Aubrey,  Woo<l,  To-  dition   through  Milton's  ^idow:  »ai 

laud,  RJL'hardson,  and  Newton's  Life  of  Aubrey  had  interrogated  her,  a«  well « 

Milton  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Milton's  Kdward  Phillips,  for  additioos  to  bi» 

Poetical     Works.      Newton    obtained  notes. 
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^articular  sect  among  Christians;  he  frequented  none  of 
heir  assemblies,  nor  made  use  of  their  peculiar  rites  in 
lis  family.  Whether  this  proceeded  from  a  dislike  of 
heir  uncharitable  and  endless  disputes,  and  that  lore 
f  dominion,  or  inclination  to  persecution,  which  he  said 
ras  a  piece  of  Popery  inseparable  from  all  churches,  or 
rhether  he  thought  one  might  be  a  good  man  without 
abacribing  to  any  party,  and  that  they  had  all  in  some 
kings  corrupted  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  will 
>y  no  means  venture  to  determine ;  for  conjectures  on  such 
occasions  are  very  uncertain,  and  I  never  met  with  any  of 
lis  acquaintance  who  could  be  positive  in  assigning  the 
inrue  reasons  of  his  conduct."  Milton  has  left  us  his  own 
ictrine  in  the  matter.  '* Although  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
believers,"  he  says,  "  to  join  tliemselves,  if  possible,  to  a 
church  duly  constituted  (Heb.  x.  25.)," — by  "  church" 
[ilton  meant  any  congregation  of  persons  meeting  volun- 
urily  in  any  place  for  worship  and  mutual  edification,  all 
mtributing  and  officiating  on  occasion  though  there  may 
e  elected  ministers, — "  yet  such  as  cannot  do  this  conveni- 
ently, or  with  full  satisfaction  of  conscience,  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  excluded  from  the  blessing  bestowed  by 
God  on  the  churches."  He  claimed  the  benefit  of  the 
Eception  himself,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  his  blind- 
»8,  but  mainly  because  he  found  no  denomination  to  suit 
m.  As  in  his  middle  life  the  Baptists  and  other  very 
ee  varieties  of  Independents  had  been  most  to  his  taste, 
in  his  later  years  he  seems  to  have  found  much  to  like 
the  religious  habits  of  the  Quakers ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
s  hatred  of  anything  like  a  professional  clergy^  any  sem- 
ance  of  officialism  or  machinery  in  religion,  had  settled 
to  a  disgust  at  even  the  simplest  formalities  of  the  plainest 
nventicle.  Richardson  has  a  story  showing  positively  that 
ilton's  contempt  of  clergy  did  not  stop  at  those  who 
lied  themselves  clergy,  but  extended  even  to  those  humble 
onconformist  preachers  whose  persistence  in  gospel  ministry 
ider  difficulties  he  was  bound  to  admire.  "Milton  had  a 
servant/'   he   says,  "  who  was  a  very  honest,  silly  fellow, 
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"  and  a  zealous  and  constant  follower  of  those  tetcheaL 
"  When  he  came  from  the  meeting,  ^his  master  would  fie- 
"quentlj  ask  him  what  he  had  heard,  and  divert  hiorif 
"with  ridiculing  their  fooleries,  or,  it  may  be^  fhe  par 
"  fellow's  understanding :  both  one  and  f  other  probiUf. 
''  However^  this  was  so  grievous  to  the  good  creaton  tU 
''he  left  his  service  upon  it."  Richardson,  while  vondni; 
that  he  had  heard  the  story  on  excellent  authoxify,  wiiki 
that  it  were  not  true.  It  is  certainly  a  little  savage,  bol  i 
is  perfectly  credible^. 

The  next  publication  of  Milton  after  his  volume  of  Id 
containing  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Sanuon  Jfontdetnm 
of  a  very  different  nature.  It  was  a  duodecimo  of  Vi 
pages^  with  this  ill-printed  title:  ^*Joannie  Mittoni  Mijfi, 
Artie  Logica  Plenior  Inetiiulio,  ad  Petri  Rami  MeMt^ 
Concinnata,  Adjecta  est  Prawie  Awtcdj/tica  [sic]  et  Petri  Bmb 
Vita.  Librie  duohui.  Londiniy  Impensie  Spender  Hiebmi 
Societatie  Regalia  Typographic  ad  ineigne  Roea  in  Cemekii^ 
D.  Pauli.  1672."  ("  The  English  John  Milton's  Wkr 
Treatment  of  the  Art  of  Logic,  adjusted  to  the  method  i 
Peter  Ramus ;  to  which  are  added  an  Analytic  Praxis  vi 
a  Life  of  Peter  Ramus.  In  two  books.  London,  attk 
charge  of  Spencer  Hickman,  Printer  to  the  Royal  Societfi 
at  the  sign  of  the  Rose  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  1672^. 
The  publisher,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  same  who  had  b«W 
the  copyrio-ht  of  the  History  of  Britain  for  some  time  a 
the  preceding  year  in  succession  to  the  original  pobliste 
Allestree^.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  prefixed  portrait  « 
Milton,  re-engraved  on  a  reduced  scale  from  the  FaitiwU* 
portrait  in  that  work,  with  the  inscription  ^'JF.  Dolle  scutj^- 
Joannis  Miltoni  Effigies^  mi-at,  63,  1671."  This  reduction  ^ 
the  Faithorne  portrait  by  W.  Dolle,  though  copying  fl* 
original  engraving  in  the  main,  is  not  nearly  so  cairfoH.^ 
done  or  so  life-like. 

There  must  have  been  some   demand  for  such  a  booki^ 

^  Richardson ;    ilvii,   and   Milton's  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Book  I 
chap.  xxix.  »  Ante,  pr645,  footaott' 


Milton's  treatise  on  logic.  ^^^^/^t} 


le  time  to  induce  the  printer  for  the  Royal  Society  to 
)  at  the  expense  of  publishing  this  of  Milton's.  It 
\n  hardly  have  been  written  by  Milton,  however,  for  the 
^casion.  It  was  probably  like  his  Accedence  CommencH  Grants 
Bf  of  1669,  an  old  manuscript  which  he  found  among  his 
ipers,  and  thought  worth  offering  to   Hickman  or  giving 

him  on  Hickman's  own  request  for  something  from  his 
m.  It  may  even  have  been  sketched  out  in  Milton's  uni- 
trsity  days  at  Cambridge,  between  his  taking  his  B.  A.  degree 
id  his  passing  as  M.A.  The  Ramist  Logic,  adopted  with 
ch  zeal  by  the  Protestant  Universities  of  Europe,  in  the 
at  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  opix)sition  to  the  Aris- 
telian,  with  which  the  cause  of  Roman  Catholicism  was 
ought  to  be  identified^  had  been  taught,  as  we  know,  in 
imbridge  before  Milton  was  a  student  there,  especially 
•  George  Downam,  prselector  of  Logic  in  the  University 
>m  1590  onwards^  The  controversy  between  Ramism 
d  Aristotelianism,  therefore,  may  have  been  raging  rather 
rcely  in  the  Cambridge  colleges  during  Milton's  residence 

Christ's  from  1625  to  1632 ;  and  the  most  natural  sup- 
sition  respecting  the  present  book  is  that  Milton,  always 
sposed  to  revolt  from  authority,  took  the  Ramist  side,  and 
A  qualified  for  that  side  by  compiling  the  material  after- 
krds  worked  up  into  this  Latin  digest  of  the  Ramist  Logic. 

is  not  of  thrilling  interest,  and  indeed  conveys  the  idea 
at  Ramus's  Logic,  memorable  though  Ramus  himself  was 

a  Protestant  and  a  victim  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
cre,  was   a  mere  audacious   bungle,  concocted  in  a  spite 

phrenzy  against  the  good  old  Roman, Catholic  Aristotle. f 
irst,  in  a  few  introductory  pages,  Milton  speaks  of  the 
iportance  of  Logic,  and  of  the  desirableness  of  a  fuller 
icount  of  the  Ramist  Logic  and  its  developments  than  could 
)  obtained  in  Ramus's  own  writings.  Then  he  defines 
fie  to  be  "the  art  of  reasoning  well,"  and  treats  it  as 
Dsisting  of  two  parts  or  processes,  —  the  "  Invention  "  of 
j^ments  and  their  "  Disposition  "  or  "  Arrangement."  He 
Fotes  a  book  to  each  of  these  subjects.     The  first   book, 

^  See  ante,  VoL  I.  p.  231. 
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which  is  mainly  De  Argnmentorum  Inventiane^  consiste  of 
thirty- three  chapters,  and  the  second  book^  which  is  hodei 
De  Arffiimentorum  Dispositione,  of  seventeen  chapters,  witk 
certain  interpolations.  The  treatise,  it  will  be  seen,  piooeedi 
so  far  in  the  track  of  the  Ancient  Rhetoric  rather  than  ii 
that  of  the  Ancient  Logic  proper.  "  Oparlei  in  Oratm  ene 
Invenlionem,  Bisjpositionem^  Eloeulionem,  Memoriam^  et  Pronto 
tiationem  "  is  Cicero's  enumeration  of  the  requisites  of  Rhetoric 
or  Oratory;  and  the  first  three,  Invention,  Disposition, ail 
Style,  under  the  names  of  ttiWis,  rtt^iy,  and  A^fcy,  constitutt 
in  fact  the  whole  art  and  science  of  Rhetoric  in  Aristotk't  1 
famous  treatise  on  that  subject.  Milton,  therefore,  followr 
ing  Ramus,  assumes  into  Logic  two-thirds  of  what  Aristotk 
and  Cicero  regarded  as  Rhetoric,  thus  treating  Logic  lea  ai 
the  formal  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  than  as  the  Art 
of  Popular  Reasoning,  and  leaving  for  Rhetoric  nothing  of 
the  abstruser  portions  of  that  art,  but  only  Style  or  Diction, 
or  that  together  with  Cicero's  Memoria  and  PronuniUlio,'^ 
to  wit.  Mnemonics  and  Delivery.  Much  of  the  treatise,  it  aD 
events,  is  made  up  of  excerpts  or  suggestions  from  Aristotle*! 
Rhetoric  and  Cicero's  miscellaneous  Rhetorical  writings,  what- 
ever of  soldering  matter  there  may  be  from  Ramus.  The 
Syllogism  is  discussed  but  imperfectly.  The  appended  Praia 
Analyflca  is  from  one  of  Downam's  commentaries  on  Ramus; 
and  the  appended  Life  of  Ramus,  which  may  have  been  an 
addition  to  suit  the  book  for  publication  in  1672,  is  a  brief 
abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Ramus  by  the  German  Joanne* 
Thomas  Freigius,  who  died  in  1583.  On  the  whole,  though 
one  looks  with  interest  at  the  examples  from  the  clasic 
poets  given  in  illustration  of  the  abstract  terms  and  rules, 
the  entire  performance,  as  a  Digest  of  Logic,  may  be 
called  disorderly  and  unedifying.  That  Milton  thought  it 
worth  publishing  in  his  last  years  ought,  however,  to  re* 
commend  it  to  a  more  minute  examination  than  it  has  tH 
received  from  those  who  are  curious  in  the  history  of  Logif 
in  England  ^ 

'  IV^hii's  Lowndes  gives  an  edition  of       as    1670  ;  but  my  own   iudgraent  ufci 
Milton's  Artis  Loyico)  Inetituiio  as  early       that  of  others  is  tiat  tlie  ixM>k  appeii*i 
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The  year  1673  was  marked  by  two  publications  of  Milton 
[lich  are  accepted  now  as  more  in  his  own  line.  One  was 
new  edition  of  his  Minor  Poems  with  this  title : — "  Poems, 
?.,  upon  Several  Occasions,  By  Mr,  John  Milfon :  Both  English 
\d  Latin,  8fc,  Composed  at  several  times.  With  a  small 
'oetate  of  Education  to  Mr,  Hartlib,  London,  Printed  for 
\o,  Dring  at  the  White  Lion  next  Chancery  Lane  End,  in 
^^t^treet,  1678."  In  some  copies  the  imprint  gives  ^^for 
\o.  Bring  at  the  Blew  Anchor  next  Mitre  Court  over  against 
Ht&r  Lane  in  Fleet-street,  1673,"  as  if  Dring  had  changed 
is  premises  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  volume  is  a  very 
tdity  and  neatly  printed  small  octavo  of  290  pages  in  all, 
be  Latin  poems  following  the  English  with  a  separate  title-^ 
ige  and  numbering  of  the  pages,  and  the  reprint  of  the 
net  to  Hartlib  coming  at  the  end.  In  some  copies  there 
1 1  repetition  of  Dolle's  reduction  of  the  Faithorne  portrait 
r  Milton  used  for  the  Treatise  on  Logic.  The  other  Milton 
iiUication  of  the  same  year  was  a  much  poorer  specimen 
f  typography.  It  was  a  small  quarto  tract  of  sixteen  pages, 
ith  this  title  : — "  Of  True  Religion,  H^resie,  Schism,  Tolera^ 
iwi,  And  what  best  means  may  be  u^d  against  the  growth  of 
^apery.  The  Author  J,  M,  London,  Printed  in  the  year,  1673." 
be  absence  of  any  printer's  or  publisher's  name,  the  use  of 
niton's  initials  only,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  tract, 
le  last  page  of  which  is  huddled  into  smaller  type  than  the 
rt;  suggest  that  the  publication  was  by  Milton  himself  at 
it  own  risk,  and  in  evasion  of  the  press  law. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  is,  of  course,  in  the 
lin  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition  in  the  Moseley  volume  of 
t45^.  But  there  are  some  changes.  Moseley's  fine  little 
e&ce  to  the  first  edition,  entitled  "  The  Stationer  to  the 


t  in  1672.  As  there  are  sabse<raent 
lies  with  the  date  1673,  it  has  been 
ml  to  speak  of  a  *' second  edition  "^  in 
t  year.  I  suspect  there  was  only  a 
Ay  dated  title-page  for  the  unsold 
lea  of  1672. 

The  printer,  indeed,  adhered  too 

rtly  in  one  instance  to  the  Moseley 

tme  of  1615.  The  separate  title-page 

m  LctinPoems  in  the  Second  Edition 

thus  : — "Joannia  MiUoni  Londi- 


nensis  Poemaia.  Quorum pteraque  intra 
Annum  cetatis  Vujfe$imum  Conscripgii, 
Nunc  primum  Edita.  Londini,  Exeu- 
debai  W.  R.  Anno  1673."  Here,  while 
the  proper  alteration  is  made  in  the 
corresponding  title-page  of  the  edition 
of  1645  (see  it  ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  452)  so 
far  as  the  printer's  name  and  tue  dating 
are  concerned,  the  words  "  Xunc  jtrimum 
edita "  are  retained  inadvertently. 
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Reader,"  is  omitted,  as  are  also  Lawes's  dedicatioii  of  fti 
Comus  to  Lord  Braekley  in  1637  and  Sir  Heniy  Wottoali 
letter  to  Milton  in  praise  of  Comus  in  1688,  It  if  the  ]m 
easy  to  account  for  these  omissions  of  praise  of  the  Sif[U 
poems  because  the  foreign  De  Auiiore  Testimonial  from  Mhm^ 
Salsilli,  Selvagg^,  Francini,  and  Dati,  are  all  duly  ntiiiii 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Latin  poems.  Probably  the  intki 
of  Paradise  Lost  thought  his  English  poems  did  not  ivr 
need  praise,  even  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  More  extenm 
than  the  omissions,  however,  are  the  additions.  To  the  ta 
Sonnets  which  had  appeared  in  the  edition  of  1645  theic  m 
now  added  nine  more:  to  wit,  the  two  on  the  reoeptioirf 
his  divorce  pamphlets  (XI.  and  XII.)^  that  to  Henry  Um 
(XIII.),  that  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson  (XIT>]i 
the  famous  Piedmontese  sonnet  (XYIII.),  the  sonnet  on  Ui 
blindness  beginning  ''When  I  consider  "  (XIX.),  that  to  jovf 
Lawrence  (XX.),  the  first  sonnet  to  Cyriaek  Skinner  (XXL]L 
and  the  sonnet  to  the  memory  of  his  second  wife  (XSULji 
These  were  all  that  Milton  had  written  in  the  sonnet  fin 
since  1645,  with  the  exception  of  his  sonnet  to  FairGa  (IT.]k 
that  to  Cromwell  (XVI.),  that  to  Vane  (XVII.),  and  fti 
second  sonnet  to  Cyriaek  Skinner,  beginning  "  Cyriaek,  thii 
three-years'  day"  (XXI.).  These  four  sonnets  were  neces- 
sarily excluded  from  a  volume  of  the  year  1673  by  the 
nature  of  their  political  references.  The  same  objection  dii 
not  apply  to  the  lines,  or  sonnet  prolonged,  entitled  "On the 
New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the  Long  Parliament, 
the  anti- Presbyterian  invective  of  which  would  be  welcome 
enough  after  the  Restoration.  The  lines  were,  accordingly, 
among  the  added  pieces.  So  were  the  translations  that  h«d 
been  done  at  various  times  since  1645 :  to  wit,  the  fifth 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  Psalms  i-viii.  in  service  metie 
ode  (done  in  April  1648),  and  Psalms  Ixxx-lxxxviii.  i> 
various  metres  (done  in  August  1653).  Yet  two  other  piece* 
not  printed  in  the  Moseley  volume  appeared  among  the 
English  poems  in  the  new  or  Dring  edition.  They  were  ^ 
elegy  **  On  the  death  of  a  Fair  Infant  dying  of  a  conghi 
and  the  fragment  entitled  "  At  a  Vacation  Exercise  in  the 
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loUegfe."  As  the  first  had  been  written  in  the  winter  of 
625-6  on  the  death  of  Milton's  infant  niece,  and  the  second 
>r  a  college  festivity  at  Cambridge  in  1628,  they  are  among 
:ie  most  juvenile  of  Milton's  pieces.  One  guesses  that  Milton, 
rho  had  been  recently  directing  a  search  among  his  old 
apers,  and  had  in  this  way  turned  up  his  manuscript  digest 
f  Bamist  logic,  recovered  these  two  poems  unexpectedly; 
Did  the  guess  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  second  of 
lie  two  is  out  of  its  chronological  place  in  the  Dring  volumei 
B  if  it  had  been  sent  for  insertion  while  the  volume  was  at 
ress.  Altogether  the  English  additions  in  the  volume  were 
ot  animportant.  The  Latin  additions  consist^  only  of  the 
hort  piece  entitled  Apologue  de  Riistico  et  Hero^  written  at 
ome  uncertain  date  after  1645,  and  the  longer  ode  Ad 
^oannem  Rommm,  written  in  January  1646-7.  The  former 
vas  now  appended  to  the  book  of  Elegies,  and  the  latter  to 
he  Sylvae.  Among  the  sylvae  was  now  also  included  the 
Mingent  Greek  epigram  which  Milton  had  caused  Marshall 
i«  engrave  under  the  portrait  in  the  Moseley  volume  of 
L645  in  abuse  of  his  own  handiwork.  The  portrait  itself 
WIS  dismissed  into  ignominious  oblivion,  but  Milton  would 
Mt  lose  the  epigram.  It  re-appeared,  therefore,  in  the  text 
rf  the  Dring  volume,  with  the  heading  In  Effigiei  ejus  sculj}- 

The  publication  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  in 
.  678  was  most  natural  and  judicious.  The  Moseley  volume 
»f  1645  having  become  scarce,  people  had  almost  forgotten 
lut  Milton  had  been  a  poet  long  before  he  had  been  a 
vmphleteer.  They  had  now  the  proof  in  their  bands  in  the 
Qrm  of  a  handsome  little  volume,  containing  those  earlier 
aisoellanies  which  would  have  entitled  Milton  to  a  memorable 
'lace  among  English  poets,  even  though  he  had  not  lived  to 
c  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost^  Paradue  Rtgained^  and  Samson 
^ganUtes.  It  was  not  of  no  consequence  even  to  the  author 
F  these  great  poems  that  the  contemporaries  of  his  later 
ge,  thirteen  years  now  after  the  Restoration,  should  have 
le  opportunity  of  reading  pleasantly  not  only  nearly  all  his 
onnets,  arranged  in  series,  but  also  his  Ode  on  the  NativUy^ 
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Ms  liAlhgfG  and  H  Pememio,  his  Comua,  hie  LffiiUt,  \ 
Manna,  and  hia  Ej)if-a}/kinm  BamoHtJt,  written  in  the  dan  i 
their  forefitt  here,  before  most  of  them  were  bom.  There  w 
some  oigDificRDce  also  in  the  reprinting'  of  the  Letttt  I 
Edacatiou  to  Hartlib,  to  be  an  H)ipeii(lage  to  the  pottiji 
the  new  volume.  "  Of  Eilueiil'wn.  To  Siaatfr  Samiul Bait 
WrUl*»  iihore  twenty  gfart  Wttre,"  i«  the  heading  rf  tbf  B 
print.  Milton  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  tract  in  som»  till 
atiU;  on  its  first  appeeranee  in  Jnly  1644  it  had  hfuibi 
an  wonymous  thing  in  small  type,  and  had  probaiil;  b 
Bfr  great  circulation  ' ;  and  i)eop1e  mig'ht  now  jjeruai)  it  a 
ftt  leieare,  preeented  in  krger  type  and  with  the  luntt 
ttie  author  distinctly  in  front  of  it. 

But  what  shall  we  aay  to  Milton's  resppearsnoe  onM  n 
ftbout  the  eame  time  in  his  old  and  hazardous  obsnKtB  i 
political  pamphleteer?  Nothing  can  show  more  stroifS 
the  inveteracy  of  his  interest  in  public  affai 
for  inaerting  his  hand  into  any  current  confroverey,  ttu 
the  publication  in  1673  of  his  tract.  Of  True  Religion.  ft«| 
ScMtm,  Tolerailon,  and  f-ke  i/rowlk  of  Popery.  Were  M 
Poetiy,  Lntin  Grammar,  British  History,  and  Logic 
ficient  to  occupy  the  blind  old  political  offender,  tii*t  i 
must  venture  once  more  on  ground  so  perilous  to  him  h^rt  . 
tofore  ?  That  Milton  was  aware  that  this  question  mi^ht^  , 
asked  appears  from  his  having  put  forth  the  tract  irregulu^ 
without  printer's  name,  and  apparently  without  liceno'. 
he  gave  his  initials,  which  were  as  good  in  bis  aae(  u 
name  in  full,  the  publication  cannot  be  called  claniiesoi 
But,  in  fact,  his  venture  becomes  explicable  enough  « 
we  remeni1>er  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  the  time  and  i 
the  tract  itself. 

Charles's   Declaratioo  of  March   15,    1671-3, 
by   hia   own   prerogative   the  ponal   statutes   i^unit  >■ 
conformists,  and   granting  them   liberty    of   worship  «!* 
uoder    certain    restrictions,    in    meeting-house*   liccncwl  '■ 
the  purpose,   had   brought   on,   it  will  be    rememberwJ,  I 

I  Sm  aata,  VoL  IIL  p.  3S&. 
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Mt  extraordinary  wave  and  conflict  of  English  opinion  on 
B  subjects  of  religion  and  church -policy  that  there  had 
flD  since  the  Uniformity  Act  and  its  St.  Bartholomew 
Dsequenoe  in  1662.  As  the  Declaration  had  come  out  and 
en  put  into  effect  in  the  long  interval  of  nearly  two  years 
tween  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Cavalier  Parliament  and 
e  Tenth,  the  conflict  through  the  year  1672  had  been 
polar  only  and  not  Parliamentary.  The  mass  of  the 
iiirch  of  England  clergy  and  Cavaliers  were  alarmed  and 
3ignant,  and  began  to  question  their  own  doctrine  of  Royal 
crogative  when  they  found  it  turned  in  favour  of  the  Non- 
iformists.  The  Nonconformists  themselves  were  perplexed, 
fe  the  one  hand,  they  were  thankful  for  the  enormous  relief 
ngbt  them  in  the  release  of  so  many  of  them  from  jails, 
3  the  restored  privilege  of  their  tabernacles  and  congre- 
^ns.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  be  indifferent 
the  fiEict  that  this  relief  had  not  been  regular  or  consti- 
Jonaly  but  by  the  King's  grace  merely,  on  the  assumption 
a  doctrine  of  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
ieh  it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit,  if  only  because  he 
g[ht  annul  or  reverse  by  prerogative  to-morrow  what  he 
L  done  by  prerogative  to-day.     Thus  strangely  drawn,  at 

aacpensc  of  their  own  immediate  interests,  into  a  kind  of 
'Operation  on  the  constitutional  question  with  their  op- 
lents  and  persecutors,  the  mass  of  the  Nonconformists  were 
;wn  into  such  co-operation  yet  more  strongly  by  another 
itiment,  which  they  and  the  mass  of  Church  of  England 
Bi  had  in  conmsioa.  Charles's  policy  of  toleration  for  the 
■Msonformists  was  motived  mainly  by  his  attachment  to 
I  Boman  Catholic  interest,  and  was,  in  fact,  as  we  now 
f  part  and  parcel  of  his  secret  agreement  with  Louis  XIV, 
the  cognisanoe  of  some  of  his  ministers  only,  for  his  own 
n  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  its  re-establishment 
leisure  in  his  dominions.    Though  not  known  in  detail  at 

time,  all  this  had  been  substantially  ascertained  or  gu  ssed 
''CSburch  of  England  men  and  Nonconformists  alike;  and 
loe  a  unanimous  '*  No  Popery"  cry  among  them,  blended 
ih  their  criticisms  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.     Of 
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the  NonoonlinilUBt  eccts  only  the  Quakers  seem  to  hnve  nitif 
stood  tJiis  oomibiiution  of  the  "  No  Popery"  excitement 
the  qneotioii  of  the  prerogative,  and  to  have  heen  willing  not 
only  that  the  toleration  should  come  by  mere  gTsce  from  liit 
King's  own  hands,  as  it  waa  forthcomiDg  from  no 
quarter,  hot  also  tiiat  the  Roman  Cutbolics  should  have  itar 
MI  share  of  the  benefit.  Fresbj-terians,  Independents,  Bif- 
tists,  and  Nonoooformists  generally,  agreed  to  sulwiidiiiiU 
or  postpone  their  own  immediate  interest-s  to  the  great  aoB 
of  the  pteaeiTatioD  of  the  national  FrotestantiEin,  and  wa 
good  o^nUHtS  by  their  moderation  where  good  opiaionf  i 
them  bad  been  hitherto  searce. — Such  had  been  tbe  un- 
dition  of  matters  when  the  Parliament  met  for  its  Tati 
Session,  Feb.  4,  1672-3,  the  chief  ministers  of  the  C»bil 
being  then  Lord  Chancellor  Sliafteshury  and  Lord  TT«a!0!« 
Clifford.  The  roBoltj  of  that  memorabic  short  sessiou,  ffliict'' 
ended  on  Uie  29tb  of  >rareh  1673,  will  be  in  the  reader"* 
reoolleotioa.  Charles  and  bis  ministers  baffled  and  Eubdiud; 
the  Boyal  Deelaration  of  Indulgence  to  Dissenters  c»iicfli*d 
and  apoh^fized  tm- ;  the  right  of  suspending  statutes  ii 
matters  ecclesiastical  asserted  for  Parliament  only ;  emplula 
addresses  and  resolutions  against  the  encroachment  of  Pupeiy 
registered  and  publit^hed  ;  and  the  Test  Act  passed,  disabling 
all  Roman  Catholics  for  public  employments :  such  i^  tk 
summary.  That  short  "  No  Popery"  session  brote  Cli»ii»'» 
scheme  of  the  Catholicity  to  pieces,  compelled  him  to  b* 
content  with  erypto-Catholicism  for  himself  for  the  reS  9 
his  life,  and  handed  over  the  open  representation  of  Roo* 
Catholicism  in  England  thenceforth  to  the  Duke  of  YoA| 
disabled  by  the  Test  Act,  It  dismissed  CliD'ord  to  piinfl 
and  suicide,  shook  the  Cabal,  and  taught  Sliafteshury  a  W 
and  more  popular  course  of  tactics. — In  reward  to  the  No* 
conformists  for  their  moderation  and  acquiescence,  it  had  befll 
part  of  the  husinesa  of  the  session  to  promise  them  a  ft*" 
liamentary  substitute  for  the  cancelled  R«yal  Deolanitit* 
The  brevity  of  the  session,  however,  had  prevented  the  p>* 
ing  of  the  Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the  k 
Nonconformists.     Thrisugh  the  rest  of  1673,  therefore,  « I 
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i8t  till  Parliament  should  meet  again,  they  had  to  live  on 
•pe.  There  was  meanwhile  the  satisfaction  of  joining  with 
e  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  "  No  Popery"  acclamations  and 
joicings,  and  at  the  same  time  discussing  the  various  ques- 
^ns  respecting  the  future  of  Nonconformity  which  the 
^yal  Declaration  and  the  promise  of  a  substitute  had  stirred, 
aght  the  Nonconformists  to  be  content  with  a  mere  tolera- 
)n  outside  the  Establishment,  or  ought  they  to  press  for 
ore  or  desire  more?  Was  re-comprehension  of  the  whole 
yijy  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  within  the  Establishment,  to  be 
rgned  for  or  regarded  as  a  possibility?  Some  of  the  pro- 
Bedings  under  the  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence  had 
ointed  to  a  scheme  of  concurrent  endowment  as  perhaps 
Dore  practicable  to  some  extent  than  re-comprehension :  was 
I  expedient  to  steer  in  that  direction  ?  Such  were  the  ques- 
inis  with  which  the  Nonconformists  had  occupied  them- 
rives  through  1672  and  with  which  they  continued  to  occupy 
hemselves  through  1673.  The  Presbyterians  and  some  of 
lie  Independents  favoured  the  notion  of  re-comprehension  or 
mcorrent  endowment;  but  the  mass  of  the  Independents, 
iqitists,  and  sects  generally,  the  Quakers  of  course  included, 
inted  only  a  toleration. 

Milton's  tract  was  one  of  many,  most  discordant  among 
lemselves,  which  the  juncture  called  forth.  It  was  a  very 
Inn  and  simple,  not  to  say  feeble,  performance.  For  the 
lintessence  of  Milton's  views  on  the  religious  and  ecclesi- 
tical  question,  we  must  go  to  his  pre-Restoration  pamphlets; 
le  Miltonism  of  this  one  is  very  diluted  indeed.  There  is 
I  thunder  whatever  and  very  little  lightning,  nothing  of 
mi  disestablishment  notion  which  we  know  to  have  been 
■  cardinal  one,  nor  anything  insulting  or  even  appreciably 
■respectful  to  the  Church  or  the  Monarchy  of  the  Restora- 
m«  From  all  expression  of  that  kind  he  was  precluded, 
d  he  adjusted  himself  to  the  necessity.  His  tract,  in  short, 
his  adhesion  to  the  popular  "  No  Popery ''  vote  of  the  day, 
bh  an  implied  advice  to  the  Nonconformists  not  to  dream 
re^oomprehension  within  the  Establishment,  but  to  be 
tent  with  a  toleration  beyond  its  pale,  and  also  with  an 
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ezpontion  of  tlie  leMon^lekesE  of  sucb  a  tolemtinn  of  aO 
profetBedly  OtrutisD  Beets,  except  only  the  Rntnan  CsthiJiil 
Tbo  fenowing  qaotstiMU  Wntain  the  whole  theoretinl  li- 
gtanceoftltettwt: —        w        j 

Tnu  NeUffiim  ^~*'  Tno  B^^on  is  the  true  wortihip  »ai  DerTigi 
of  Ood,  iMTBt  and  beliered  fron  the  Won]  of  God  only.  No  un 
or  ai^tel  oas  know  how  Qod  wonid  be  worshipped  uiul  8er««d  imte 
Ood  rerml  it.  Hs  ha^  rereiled  and  tituglit  it  us  iu  tlw  H% 
8cri{it[iieB  hf  impirfld  Duaiaters,  and  iu  the  Qospel  hy  but  on 
Bon  ftnd  bis  Aportleai  witfa  Btrict«st  eommaud  tu  reject  all 
tnditioiu  or  addittona  whatsoever  .  .  .  With  good  aiul  n;!i^ 
roaaon  therefore  aO  Froteetaat  Churches,  with  one  amnuit,  ai 
particutarly  tlie  Church  of  England  in  her  tliirly-nine  Artida 
(Arddea  6th,  ISth,  20th,  Ulat.  and  elsewhere),  maiubun 
two  poinla  as  the  main  princtplcs  uf  trite  ri^L'gioii :  thiit  iht  nh 
of  tmo  i«I!|pon  ia  the  "Wonl  of  Ood  only  ;  nnil  that  thnr  &itt 
ong4>t  not  to  be  an  iaq^dt  Enth, — that  ia  to  bclierv,  thongk 
the  Chnich  helieTea,  agunat  or  without  express  aotkiritf 
Sonptnte. 

Eareajf  or  FaUt  IW»y»»h :—"  Heresy  therefore  !b  a  itii^ 
taken  up  and  beliered  firan  tbe  traditions  of  men  snd  iddiM 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Whence  also  it  follows  clearly  tint  uf"*' 
known  sects  or  pretended  religiuus  at  this  day  in  Clni'tcsd' 
Popery  ia  the  only  or  the  greatest  heresy,  and  he  who  i> »  * 
ward  to  brand  all  others  for  heretics,  the  oliatinate  Pafbi,  I 
only  heretic." 

ReaaonablvMit  of  mutual  tdenition  amniyj  all  Pn&Ml 
Religionists : — "  Sects  may  be  in  u  true  Church  as  well  m  i» 
false  .  .  .  Heresy  is  in  the  will  and  choice  profestlj  agii" 
Scripture  ;  Error  is  agauist  the  will,  in  misunderslaiwling  H 
Scripture  after  all  sincere  endeavours  to  understand  it  ri^ll)  ■ . 
The  Lutheran  holds  consubstantiation  :  an  error  indeed,  tiu  " 
mortal.  The  Calvinist  is  taxed  with  prcdesliuation,  and  to  dI 
God  the  author  of  sin :  not  with  any  dishonoar&hle  though  • 
God,  but,  it  may  he,  overzealonsly  asserting  His  abwilul* 
not  without  plea  of  Scripture.  The  Anabaptist  ia  accused  of  i«r 
ing  infanta  their  right  to  baptism :  again,  they  deny  nolhio?  W 
what  the  Scripture  denies  them.  The  Arian  and  Socinisn  « 
charged   to  dispute  against  the  Trinity :    they   affirm  lo  yi»* 
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se  Father,  Son,  and  Holj  Ghoet,  «tccordii]g  to  Scripture  and  the 
apostolic  Creed.     As  for  terms  of  Trinity,  Triunity,  Co-essenti- 
litj,  Tripersonality,  and  the  like,  they  reject  them  as  scholastic 
otions,  not  to  he  found  in  Scripture  ;  which,  hy  a  general  Protes- 
fcut  maxim,  is  plain   and  perspicuous  ahundantly  to  explain  its 
wwn  meaning  in  the  properest  words  belonging  to  so  high  a  matter 
ad  so  necessary  to  be  known  :  a  mystery  indeed  in  their  sophistic 
iJbtletiee,  but  in  Scripture  a  plain  doctrine.     Their  other  opinions 
ne  of  less  moment.     They  dispute  the  satisfaction  of  C^irist,  or 
ribher  the  word  satis/action,  as  not  Scriptural ;  but  they  acknow- 
Affb  him  both  God  and  their  Saviour.      The  Arminian,  lastly, 
condemned  for  setting  up  free  will  against  free  grace ;  but  that 
nputation  he  disclaims  in  all  his  writings,  and  grounds  himself 
Y^ly  upon  Scripture  only.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  authors 
r  late  revivers  of  all  these  sects  or  opinions  were  learned,  worthy, 
ibIoub,  and  religious  men,  as  appears  by  their  lives  written,  and 
be  same  of  their  many  eminent  and  learned  followers,  perfect  and 
oiprerful  in  the  Scriptures,  holy  and  unblameable  in  their  lives  ; 
ad  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  Ood  would  desert  such  painful  and 
Baloos  labourers  in  his  Church,  and  ofttimes  great  sufferers  for 
heir  conscience,  to  damnable  errors  and  a  reprobate  sense,  who 
lad   so  often   implored   the  assistance   of    his   Spirit  .  .  .  Wlmt 
Protestant,  then,  who  himself  maintains  the  same  principles  and 
liaavows  all  im{>licit  faith,  would  persecute,  and  not  rather  charit- 
kUy  tolerate,  such  men  as  these,  unless  he  mean  to  abjure  the 
principles  of  his  own  religion  1    If  it  be  asked  how  far  they  should 
be  tolerated,  I  answer, — Doubtless  equally,  as  being  all  Protestants ; 
Uiat  is,  on  all  occasions,  to  give  account  of  their  faith,  either  by 
KOfgtung,  preacliing  in  their  several  assemblies,  public  writing,  and 
Ue  freedom  of  printing." 

Popery  not  to  be  tolerated : — "  Popery  is  a  double  thing  to  deal 
^th,  and  claims  a  twofold  power,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  both 
VMrped,  and  the  one  suppoi'ting  the  other  .  .  .  The  Pope,  by  this 
Kfeixed  faculty,  pretends  right  to  kingdoms  and  states,  and  especi- 
iSfy  to  this  of  England ;  thrones  and  unthrones  kings,  and  absolves 
kk  people  from  their  obedience  to  them;  sometimes  interdicts  to 
feiiole  nations  the  public  worship  of  God,  shutting  up  their  churches ; 
lod  was  wont  to  drain  away  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  then 
liiBerable  land,  as  part  of  his  patrimony,  to  maintain  the  pride 
md  luxury  of  his  court  and  prelates }  and  now,  since  through  the 
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infinite  mtmyttai  fKmax  cS  QoA  miuft  A»km  vtykVit^ 
yoke,  hatli  not  ceued,  bfliia  ipitt  andagenti,  Idlhudi 
once  to  destroy  both  King  and  RriiamgBt,pMpatMl^>»M 
coimpt,  and  pervert  u  muif  u  thej  can  td  As  Patfla 
therefore  it  be  fit  or  rcaatniaUfl  to  tolBnta  mm  Hm 
in   religion  towudi  tb«  State  I  nbmH  it  to  tta  on 
of  all   magistrates  ...  As  for  tolonting  fln  snnNl^; 
religion,  suppoeii^t  their  itateaotiTitita  not  to  lia 
answer  that  toleratiwi  is  atbac  poblic  or  frinta^  and  flilij 
of  their  religion,  as  far  as  it  b  idoktrons,  coa  be  talMMt 
way :  not  pablidy,  without  grierons  and  wamaBaaUa 
to  sU  conaoientioaa  beholders ;  not  priratelj,  witluat 
Ood  .  .  .  Are  we  to  pnniih  them  by  oorporal  puUai 
in  thdr  estates,  npon  acTOBnt  of  their  raligiaBt    I 
stands   not  with  the  demency  of  the   Gospa),  wn  Am^ 
appertains  to  the  secnrity  of  the  State.     Bat  fint  wb 
their  idolatry  and  all  the  furaitore  titenot,  whetfav  idsk  * 
mass  wherein  they  adore   their  Ood  under  bread  lod  «iK  ■  >l 
If  they  say   that  by  removing  their   idols  we  vioUlP  lliw  • 
sciences,  we  have  no  warraut  to  regard  conscience  wbicli  ii  •* 
grounded  on  Scripture." 

This,  from  Milton  in  1673,  may  diNtppoint  those  «!»•; 
member  t!ie  vast  throb  of  his  ntterances  for  religions  m 
intellectual  liberty  through  the  series  of  his  greater  pwnilil* 
from  1641  to  1660.  If  he  had  not  been  a,  tolerationiit  ^^ 
absolutely  and  universally,  at  one  with  Hoger  WilliuB* 
John  Goodwin  in  expressly  advocating  liberty  in  ev«jSt« 
for  Jews,  Turks,  nnti-Scripturists,  and  Atheists,  as  well  «* 
ail  varieties  of  Christiana,  the  drift  of  hia  reasoning!-  * 
especially  his  repeated  protests  that  the  sphere  of  coun'* 
and  religion  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  magistnt*,'' 
always  indicated  a  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  and  spiA' 
absolute  toleration  rather  than  with  any  ecfaeme  of  tolnnu 
limited.  Compare,  for  example,  the  extracts  given  at  j^.S! 
584  of  Vol.  V.  from  his  T^-eatUe  of  Ciri/  Power  i»  ^^*^ 
lical  Cair^u*,  published  in  1659,  with  the  extracts  just  J" 
from  his  True  Jteliffion,  Here*g,  Sehi*m,  and  Tolcratien  ti\^ 
In  the  former  we  found  him  langhing  at  the  word  "hw* 
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a  mere  hobgoblin  word,  "no  word  of  evil  note"  really, 
but  only  a  Greek  word  for  "  the  choice  or  following  of  any 
opinion^  good   or  bad,  in   religion  or  any  other  learning." 
Now  he  re-defines  the  word  opprobriously  as  the  wilful  choice 
of  religious  opinions  without  or  against  Scripture  authority, 
and  he  afiBxes  it  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  particular.     Then, 
though  he  had  not  positively  asserted  that  no  action  ought  to 
be  taken  against  Roman  Catholics,  non-Christian  religionists, 
or  anti-Christians,  he  had  slurred  over  the  subject  as  a  dis- 
agreeable one,  remarking  that  the  reasons  for  not  tolerating 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  political  rather  than  religious,  and 
hinting  that  the  prohibition  of  the  "public  and  scandalous"  ex- 
ercise of  non-Christian  religions  might  be  enough.    He  comes 
forward  now  with  a  doctrine  of  toleration  which  throws  Jews, 
Turks,  and  all  non-Christians   or  anti-Christians  overboard 
by  implication,  and  he  declares  that  Roman  Catholic  worship 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  either  in  public  or  in  private.     "We 
have  no  warrant  to  regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded 
on  Scripture  "  is  now  his  unmitigated  maxim.     How  had  he 
shrank  into  this  rigidity,  this  narrowness?    The  times  had 
changed,  and  Milton  with  them.     Rudely  disenchanted  of  his 
former  great  dreams  of  disestablishment,  an  absolute  divorce 
of  Church  from  State,  as  the  one  sovereign  way  to  universal 
spiritual  liberty,  he  had   steeled  himself  to    think  of  what 
would  suit  facts  and  circumstances.     At  the  same  time  there 
had  been  a  growing  intensification,  we  may  say  induration, 
in  his  own  heart  and  mind  of  his  habitual  worship  of  the 
Bible  as  God^s  one  revelation  of  himself  to  mankind,  and  the 
infaliible  and  exhaustless  source  of  instruction  for  the  human 
spirit.     These   two   considerations  going  together, — present 
expediency  and  his  personal  conviction  that  the  one  sheet- 
anchor  for  the  soul   of  every  man  in  this  world  of  uncer- 
tainties is  the  Bible, — there  was  evolved  the  Miltonic  doctrine 
of  toleration  for  1673.     Until  and  without  the  acceptance  of 
the  Scriptures,  no  liberty  of  conscience ;  after  and  with  that 
acceptance,  all  liberty !    Practically  in  England  at  the  time 
this  was  a  very  broad  platform  of  limited  toleration,  broader 
than  any  which  had  ever  been  proposed  by  Owen  or  others 


<if  tbe  Limited  Toleration  Nonconformrets.  Episcopalians  of 
the  SrtabKrited  Chureh,  and  Presbyterians.  Indcpoiiientf 
Bap(Mt§,  and  all  other  sects  of  Protestant  Christians,  ont  of 
tbat  Chmroh,  inasmuch  as  they  all  professed  faith  in  the  Bibbi 
aa  (be  one  authority  in  religion,  were  to  have  equal  rifhtu 
in  the  isterpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  were  to  toleiatpjll 
diflbnaiew  aawng  themselves  arising  from  di6ereno«a  of  in- 
tet^TtMioa,  Ariaos  and  Soeiniana  are  included  by  name, 
Hm  fay  <iam  of  heretics  about  whom  there  had  been  most 
borroir  and  moat  difiiLiilty  in  the  schemee  of  limited  tolentioii 
hi&wto.  WliBt  proportion  of  the  English  popalation  v^ 
Buined  BOprovided  for  ?  Milton  takes  no  notice  of  tht 
Qo^en,  Bsd  it  does  not  appear  from  the  tntct  what  ht 
woald  havs  done  with  those  gwod  friends  of  his.  ProUblf 
be  m«aRt  that  they  should  be  included  among  the  PrutwiMt 
■ecta,  thMigh  tiieir  doctrine  about  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of  failii 
*nw  sligbtiy  'mkler  the  common  Protestant  mark.  For  the  leA, 
Ifhy  alhoM  be  trouble  himself?  Jews,  Turks,  and  the  likt 
wete  oot  ntuncrone  in  England ;  and  such  as  resided  tbrn 
iKre  foragons,  whose  exceptional  rights  by  the  law  of  natioM 
he  espres^  postulates  in  his  tract.  As  for  domestic  anti- 
Scripturigts  and  Atheists,  f/iey  need  not.  suffer  in  the  l«tl, 
if  they  would  keep  their  opinions  prudently  to  thentseWo. 
Liberty  of  separate  meetings  for  worship  was  not  observed 
to  be  so  passionate  a  demand  amon^  them  but  that  thn 
oould  continue  to  belong  professedly,  as  most  of  them  Iwi 
hitherto  done,  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  they  could  loJgi:, 
like  Milton  himself,  in  the  interstices  of  the  differrat  cooi- 
manions,  belonging  t»  none,  disliking  tbeoi  all,  and  stayii; 
at  home  on  Sundays.  Thus  all  was  left  free  tor  the  maia 
matter.  That  was  the  suppresnon  of  Popery,  Baduh  Catkofic 
worship  was  to  be  permitted  at  tbe  embassies  and  to  reeidoit 
foreigners,  but  not  to  natives.  The  "  No  Popery  "  excitemnt 
of  1673,  the  sudden  popular  dread  of  "  the  growtjb  of  this 
Romish  weed,"  was  tbe  healthiest  thing  Milton  bad  seen  ii 
England  for  many  a  day,  and  he  had  thought  it  his  dn^, 
"  how  anable  soever,"  to  assist  what  waa  going  forward  by 
writing  his  little  tract.     Part  of  its  purpose,  according  to  tbe 
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title,  had  been  to  propound  "  what  best  means  n^ay  be  used 
against  the  growth  of  Popery."  That  had  been  done  so  far 
by  his  exposition  of  the  true  idea  of  toleration  and  by  his 
advice  not  to  tolerate  the  Papists,  but  to  suppress  their 
worship  and  opinions  by  every  possible  means,  short  of  that 
punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  which  he  supposed 
•*  stands  not  with  the  clemency  of  the  Gospel  more  than  what 
appertains  to  the  security  of  the  State."  How  there  could 
have  been  a  policy  of  suppression  without  fines  and  imprison- 
ment he  leaves  unexplained.  But  he  adds,  at  the  end  of  the 
tract,  other  means  for  the  diminution  of  Popery  in  England. 
Let  the  English  of  all  ranks  become,  more  than  hitherto,  a 
Bible-readings  Bible-believing,  and  Bible-studying  nation,  and 
Popery  will  vanish  from  among  them  very  fast.  Then  also^ 
as  "it  is  a  general  complaint  that  this  nation  of  late  years 
^'is  grown  more  numerously  and  excessively  vicious  than 
"  before,"  let  there  be  a  thorough  reformation  of  manners, 
lest  through  impenitency  we  run  into  that  stupidly  which 
we  now  seek  all  means  so  warily  to  avoid,  the  worst  of 
superstitions,  and  the  heaviest  of  all  God^s  judgments, 
^  Popery." 

We  have  another  glimpse  of  Milton  as  involved  in  the 
complex  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  years  1672  and  1673. 
The  reader  may  remember  a  certain  young  Mr.  Samuel  Parker, 
of  Puritan  parentage  and  education,  who  used  to  go  much 
about  Milton,  in  his  house  in  Jewin  Street,  as  long  ag^  as 
1661  or  1662,  confiding  to  Milton  his  difficulties  about  con- 
formity to  the  Church  of  the  Restoration,  and  asking  his 
advice.  He  may  remember  also  that  Andrew  Marvell  met 
the  young  man  there  and  did  not  like  him.  Ten  years  had 
passed  since  then ;  and  now,  in  1673,  all  England  was  ring- 
ing with  a  paper-warfare  between  this  Samuel  Parker  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Marvell. 

The  young  man^s  difficulties  about  conformity  had  not 
lasted  long.  Having  been  ''rescued,"  in  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  "  from  the  chains  and  fetters  of  an  unhappy  educa- 
tion,*' he  had  graduated  as  M.A.  and  taken  holy  orders  in  1663, 
and  had  become  "a  zealous  anti-Puritan  and  strong  asserlor 
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of  tbe  Chareh  of  Enj^laDd," — ^in  fiict,  tb«  most 
ribald  agaiD^  the  XoncnDforiniste  amoD^  tb«  joan^r  Ao^i- 
can  olertjf.  Having  become  known,  hy  some  th<o!ogial 
poltlicatioDs.  to  Sheldon,  Archbi&bop  of  Canterbiirv,  he  hut 
been  broafrbt  lo  London  in  1667  as  one  of  the  Archbisfup* 
chajiIaiDB,  and  had  become  a  fellow  of  the  Rojal  Siy/Wft. 
Like  his  fellow-oha plain  Tomkyns,  Kc  was  employed  in 
licencing  trork  :  and  th*  Stationers'  Rt^stei?  exhibit  hirnw 
an  occa»noaal  ticeneer  of  books  from  1669  oDwards, — t-g-iit 
leaak  Walton's  life  of  Geot^  Herbert,  and  of  a  Tolomf  df 
Stillin^eet's  sermons.  Tbe  fonrth  of  his  own  paUiiatiMt 
appearwl  in  1670,  with  the  title  A  Di*^mr9t  ^  S«U6a6d 
Po/itg,  Kkrrein  the  Aalkorily  of  Ike  Grit  Mayi^nU  aw  A 
G'>iseie»eea  of  Subjects  in  matl-ers  of  Kr/<nuif  lUtif'tc*  it  afoim, 
tie  mitciiff*  and  imconrenlenees  of  Tolerafio*  art  rtfimalA 
and  all  pretences  pleailed  I'a  behalf  tf  Libert f  ^  ConKiaa  *" 
fulljf  awmerfd.  The  book  caused  a  eoBsteraation  amon^  A> 
Nonconformists.  "  He  writ^th,"  says  Baxter  of  it,  "lif 
"  most  scornfully  and  rashly  and  proCiiiely  and  cmeliy  at^jinsi 
"  the  Nonconformists  of  any  mow  that  ever  yet  assaaltBl 
"  them  that  I  have  beard  of,  and,  in  a  6uent,  ftrvent,  ingeniosi 
"  style  of  natural  rhetoric,  poureth  ont  fioods  of  tAi<m  T^ 
"  proaches,  and,  with  ineant^lous  extremities,  eaith  as  omtH 
''to  make  them  hated  and  to  stir  up  the  ParlitmeDt  lo 
"destroy  them  as  he  oould  well  speak."  Dr.  Owen  w»nl« 
Bast«r  to  write  a  reply,  as  "  the  fittest  man  in  Eng-land  fcr 
that  work,"  and,  whfn  Baxter  dec-lined,  wrote  one  himself, 
called  Tnilh  and  Innocence  Fitidicafed.  This  brought  Often 
personally  under  Parker's  notice.  Having  meanwhile  hrmigtt  i 
out  another  anti-Nonconformist  jiampblet,  called  Toltral-*  ' 
dtKuued  in  fwo  Sialo^ite*,  he  published  in  1671  A  b^ett 
and  Coiilintafion  of  Ecclmiaslieal  Poii/y.  Here  there  wasm* 
only  another  "  ma-it  voluminous  torrent  of  natural  and  tosli* 
"cious  rhetoric"  og^nst  the  Nonconformists  of  all  vorietits, 
as  collectively  "  the  most  villainous,  unsutrerable  ftirl  <« 
"  sanctified  fools,  knaves,  and  unquiet  rebels,"  bnt  also  w^ 
an  onslaught  on  Dr.  Owen,  with  inconvenient  recollection  li 
his  former  preachings  and  political  intriguiogs,  more  espeo- 
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\y  when  he  aided  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  to  pnll  down 
chard's  Protectorate,  that  the  poor  doctor  was  silenced  and 
t  that  he  had  injured  the  Nonconformist  cause  bj  his 
pearance  for  it.  Though  one  or  two  others  replied  to 
rker,  he  remained  virtually  master  of  the  field ;  and  in 
72  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  A  Discourse  in  Viudicafion 
Sishop  John  Bramhdl  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
gland  from  the  fanatic  cluirge  of  Popery^  together  with  same  Re^ 
Hions  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  In  this  discourse^  which 
ks  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  treatise  of  Bramhall,  Owen  was 
'ain  attacked,  with  Baxter  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Non- 
cxformists.  Pari^er  was  now  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and 
B.,  with  any  farther  preferments  ready  for  him  that  could 
expected  by  a  man  of  thirty-two  years  of  age  who  had 
wie  himself  the  terror  of  the  Nonconformist  world. 
Would  nobody  grai)ple  with  this  Harapha  of  Gath  ? 
idrew  Marvell  stepped  out,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  hale 
i  smiling. — He  had  given  up  long  ago  that  vein  of  pure 
llic  poetry  in  which  he  had  promised  so  well  in  his 
orship  in  Fairfax's  house  of  Nunappleton  during  the 
cnmon wealth.  His  literary  performances  since  the  Res- 
ation  had  been  almost  exclusively  rough  satirical  pieces 
prose  and  verse^  such  as  came  naturally  from  the  patriotic 
I  incorruptible  member  for  Hull,  one  of  the  staunchest 
-^rs  with  the  small  knot  of  extreme  liberals  in  the  Cavalier 
:*liament,  though  not  much  of  a  speaker.  Some  of  these 
aps  of  satire,  all  necessarily  anonymous,  had  been  extremely 
v-er  and  witty,  treating  Clarendon  and  his  government, 
1  the  court  and  courtiers  of  Charles,  and  Charles  himself, 
-t  a  severity  quite  refreshing  amid  the  sickly  panegyrics 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  the  rest,  though  descending  now 
1  then,  as  in  several  pictures  of  the  Duchess  of  York  and 
Ay  Castlemaine,  into  reckless  savagery  and  coarseness. 
^Us  he  had  been  qualifying  himself  for  an  encounter  with 
7  one  that  needed  a  public  ex])Osure ;  and  he  had  not  the 
ftst  hesitation  in  appearing  for  the  defence  of  the  Noncon- 
^rmists,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  generally,  against 
^.  Parker. — Taking   as  his   immediate   text   Parker's   last 
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p«iUi(nti(m,  kis  preface  to  Bramhall's  treatise,  but  refonin^ 
to  his  previous  writings,  Marvell  sent  ont  quietly  id  tlie 
aune  year  1672,  without  his  name,  Tie  Rehearsal  Traiufiro«fd, 
or  Jbdmmdvenionti  upon  a  Uife  Book,  'fhi-  fantastic  (itie  WM 
SQggwted  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  farce,  Tie  Rfkrurwl, 
wbidi  had  .been  so  famous  since  December  \&7\,  when  it 
had  been  brought  out  to  ridicule  Dryden  and  heroic  pbjt 
It  had  jnat  been  published  and  waa  in  everybody's  iianda. 
One  of  tiie  jests  against  Dn-den,  in  his  character  of  Bif« 
in  tbe  fkrce,  turns  on  the  explanation  which  Eaves  gim  1 
to  his  fiintds  Johnson  and  Smith  of  his  "  Rule  of  Tiu>-  9 
Termon,  or  Regula  Supl^ix,  changing  verse  into  prose,  or 
ptoM  into  Tcriie,  alternative  as  yoti  please."  They  ask  ho* 
he  works  that  rule,  "  Why,  thus,  sir,'  says  Bnyes  ;  "  nothii^ 
"  more  ea^  when  understood :  I  take  a  hook  in  my  hani 
"  either  at  home  or  elsewhere,  for  that  'e  all  one.  If  then: 
"  be  any  wit  in  't,  as  there  ia  no  book  but  has  some,  I  tmis- 
"  veree  it ;  tliat  is,  if  it  be  prose,  put  it  into  verse,  ftat 
"  that  takes  qp  more  time) ;  if  it  ho  verse,  put  it  into  pM«. 
On  Johnaoa's  remark,  "Methinke,  Mr.  Bayes.  that  puUinf 
Terse  into  prose  chould  be  called  transprotii^,"  Bay«s  ansvo^.^ 
"  By  my  troth,  a  very  good  notion,  and  hereafter  if  sluD 
be  so."— Mar  veil's  appropriation  of  the  title  of  Bucking 
ham's  popular  farce,  and  of  the  new  word  "  transproainy, 
may  have  been  to  the  advantage  of  bis  l>ook  against  PwkeTi 
whom  throughout,  to  ki'ep  up  the  jocose  reference,  he  peira* 
in  calling  "Mr.  Bayes,"  That  was  but  a  clumsy  triek;  bat 
it  waa  convenient  to  have  some  personification  for  Parkw, 
while  respecting  the  etiquette  of  the  anonymous.  There** 
no  other  respect  for  him  from  first  to  last.  He  is  playfJ  witfc 
and  lectured  ;  he  is  battered  and  shattered  ;  he  ia  turned  abwt 
and  about  with  every  \'ariety  of  ludicrous  dexterity  of 
invention  ;  he  is  kept  standing  in  the  midst,  while  ilarwU 
fet^ihes  amusing  aneodotes  and  apophthegms  from  all  qoirtn 
with  much  quaint  learning,  and  fine  quotations  from  the 
Latin  and  Italian  poets,  all  to  be  mixed  with  the  ecurrilitjei 
already  at  hand  in  plenty.  Tbe  satire,  for  mingled  hmnau, 
irony,  and  indecency  now  and  then,  may  match  with  some  of 
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mWs,  though  the  texture  is  looser  and  sometimes  finer,  and 
lere  are  ordinary  argumentatire  passages  interspersed,  quot- 
g  sentenees  from  Parker  and  commenting  on  them  seriously, 
[arvell  had  resolved  at  all  risks  to  be  readable,  and  he  had 
icoeeded.  "  To  which,"  says  Baxter,  speaking  of  Parker's 
refitee  to  Bramhall.  "  Mr.  Andrew  Marvell,  a  Parliament 
man,  burgess  for  Hull,  did  publish  an  answer  so  exceeding 
jocular  as  thereby  procured  abundance  of  readers  and  pardon 
to  the  author."  Not  only  was  the  Nonconformist  world  in 
hankfhl  ecstasies,  but,  as  Baxter  hints,  the  public  at  large, 
%urch  of  England  men  included,  looked  on  with  glee  at 
barker's  punishment. 

Exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  Parker  produced  in  1678 
i  Beproqf  to  fie  SeAearsal  IVansprosed  in  a  IHscourse  to  iU 
iiUiar,  There  also  appeared  about  the  same  time  at  least 
ve  other  anonymous  answers  to  Marvell  by  friends  or  ad- 
erents  of  Parker.  One  was  called  A  Commonpl^ice  Book  out 
^  the  ReAearsal  Transprosed ;  another,  entitled  TAe  Transproser 
iekearsedy  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  by  Parker  himself, 
^oagh  the  real  author,  according  to  Wood,  was  Richard 
■eigh,  B.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  then  an  actor  in  one 
r  the  London  theatres.  Of  the  controversy,  when  it  was 
las  at  its  thickest,  and  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
^0  principals,  Parker  and  Marvell,  Wood's  account  may  be 
4en  as  the  most  unprejudiced.  '^This  pen  combat  exer- 
cised between  our  author  and  Marvell,"  he  says  in  his 
:etch  of  Parker,  **  was  briskly  managed,  with  as  much  smart, 
cutting  and  satircal  wit  on  both  sides  as  any  other  perhaps 
of  late  hath  been,  they  endeavouring  by  all  the  methods 
imaginable,  and  the  utmost  forces  they  could  by  any  means 
rally  up,  to  blacken  each  other's  cause,  and  to  set  each 
other  out  in  the  most  ugly  dress ;  their  pieces  in  the  mean- 
while, wherein  was  represented  a  perfect  trial  of  each  other's 
skill  and  parts,  in  a  jerking,  flirting  way  of  writing,  enter- 
taining the  reader  with  a  great  variety  of  six)rt  and  mirth, 
on  seeing  two  such  right  cocks  of  the  game  so  keenly 
engaging  with  sharp  and  dangerous  weapons.  And  it  was 
generally  thought,  nay  even  by  many  of  those  who  were 
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*'  otbcrwise  favourers  of  Parker's  cause,  that  lie,  ibningii  1 
"  too  loose  and  unwary  tandling  of  the  debate,  though  in  i 
"  brave,  Bourishing,  and  lofty  style,  laid  himself  too  npHi  to 
"the  severe  strokes  of  liis  sneering  adversary,  and  tkl  li* 
"  odds  and  victory  lay  on  Marvell's  side.  Ilo»i-ver  it  »H 
"  it  wrought  this  good  effect  upon  onr  author  that  fw  mr 


"  aft(?T  it  took  do\i 
"that,  though  Mi 
"  author's  Reyruof. 
"  lay  down  the  cu 
"  untowardly  conn 
"  the  then  hut  ae\ 
"  fasliioti  almost) 
The  Second  Pari 
thus  finished  Parke 
very  late  in  1673,  wii. 


i  high  spirit,  tmnniiiii 
Second  Part  replied  u[>cfB  n 
Iged  it  more  prudfnt  ratiw 
o  enter  the  lists  agaic  wilim 
ell  versed  and  esperimoJ  9 
LTt  (though  much  in  mode  td- 
portivo  and  jeering  haffooiiHJ. 
5  Hekrartal  TraMpfniei,  "y* 
id  up  the  controverjy,  appcini 
e  .-^Tie  Rehiartall  Tran^i! 


The  Seconil  Part.      Qeeanot .y  two  Letters  :  Tie  fini,  i*aii4 

by  a  namelems  Aiilhsr,  infiluled  a  Eeproof,  .Vc.  The  $"-"'^ 
heiter  left  for  tut  ul  a  Friend's  Aoute,  t/ated  Novemba-  3,  lfi'3. 
Sabucriied  J.  G.,  and  concluding  mlh  these  vorrh  ;  if /ion  ^i^ 
to  Print  or  Pablitk  any  Lie  or  Libel  affainut  J>r.  Parker,  Bj/  'i* 
eternal  God  I  will  cut  thy  Throat.  Answered  by  Andreie  ilarr^ 
London,  Printed  for  Nathalie/  Ponder  at  the  Pearock  in  Cittcj 
Lane  near  Fleet  Street,  1673,"  Marvell,  as  the  victor,  m* 
gave  his  name  openly. 

That  Milton's  name  should  have  occurred  in  the  eonw 
this  controversy  was  the  most  natural  thing  iu  the  world  il 
any  case.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  Marvelfl 
Rehearsal  Trannproied,  however,  Parker  and  his  friends 
to  have  assured  themselves  that  Marvell  had  been  inspiiw 
and  assisted  by  Milton.  Hence,  both  in  Parker's  own  rcpl^ 
called  A  Reproof,  and  in  Leigh's  Tmnsproter  RrhnartC'i,  ivii« 
Marvell  supposed  to  be  Parker's  also,  as  ^^*eU  as  i 
Commmiplaae  book  out  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprcseii,  MilMH 
dragged  in.  The  following  are  epecimcna  of  the  wfeW 
to  him  ;— 

"  Jf  we  Uie  anay  some  siujperiiig  ybrusL's  and   Ujuomu-  in'" 
ducttons,  your  collection  will  afford  as  good  precedeata  for  rebiUi 
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1  king-killing  as  any  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  J.  M. 

defence  of  the  Bebellion  and  the  Murder  of  the  King."    Reproofs 

212. 

"  He  might  have  as  well  called  him  Bayes  Anonymus,  in  imita- 

Q  of  Milton's  learned  bull  (for  that  bulls  in  Latin  are  learned 

68  none  will  deny)  ;    who  in  his  answer  to  Salmasius  calls  him 

uidius  Anonymus."     Trans.  Reh.  p.  9. 

''The  work  would  have  been   more  gratefully  accepted  than 

mne's  Poems  turned  into  Dutch, — but  what  talk  I  of  that  ? — 

in  Prynne's  Mount  Orgiml  or  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  blank 

we."     Ihid,  p.  30. 

"  He  has  all  the  terms  of  that  art  [railing]  which  Smectymnuus, 

irchamont  Needham,  J.  Milton,  or  any  other  of  the  professors, 

ar  thought  of."     Ibid,  p.  32. 

^Dark  souls   may  be   illuminated    with    bright    and   shining 

mgbts.     As,  to  seek  no  farther  for  an  instance,  the  blind  author 

Paradise  Lost  (the  odds  betwixt  a  Transproser  and  a  Blank 

rse  poet  is  not  great)  begins  his  third  Book  thus,  groping  for 

eun  of  light : — 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-born 

Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?     .     .     •     . 

.     .    J Thee  I  revisit  safe. 

And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 
Bevisit'st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs. 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled. 

I  doabt  but  the  thoughts  of  this  vital  lamp  lighted  a  Christmas 
idle  in  bis  brain.  What  dark  meaning  he  may  have  in  calling  it 
Bi  thick  drop  serene  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but,  for  his  Eternal 
ilflma/,  besides  the  absurdity  of  his  inventive  Divinity  in  making 
jii  contemporary  with  its  Creator,  that  jingling  in  the  middle  of 
•  Tnrae  is  more  notoriously  ridiculous  because  the  blind  bard  (as 
I  ielb  118  himself  in  his  apology  for  writing  in  blank  verse) 
idioQsly  declined  rhyme  as  a  jingling  sound  of  like  endings, 
qTi  what  is  more  observable,  it  is  the  very  same  fault  which 
WM  80  quicksighted  as  to  discover  in  this  verse  of  Hall's  Tooih- 
iSaUres: — 

'To  teach  each  hollow  grove  and  shrubby  hill/ 

b  ieach  tack  he  has  upbraided  the  Bishop  with  in  his  Animad- 

sknis    on  the  Remonstrant's  Defence  against  Smectymnuus." 

£  pp.  41-43. 

'  CbEioe  perhaps  in  a  century  of  years  there  may  arise  a  Martin 

rprelat^   a  Milton,  or  sudi  a  brave  as  our  present  author." 

L  p.  55. 

J   ahall  only  match  them  with  some  historical  remarks  in 

QZhi  "Vl.  Z  Z 
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an  ingeniouB  writer  against  Mr.  Milton,  concaming  the  rise  ud 
fall  of  Bepublics  [quotation  from  Censure  of  the  Rota  on  Milton].* 
/6idp.  113. 

"  In  his  Accidence  (whether  it  be  the  same  with  Milton'i  i^ 
cidence  Commenced  Grcmvma/r  I  know  not)  .  .  ,  ."    Ibid.  p.  126. 

"  In  page  83  he  tells  us  this  J.  O.  [John  Owen]  has  a  hmini 
a  mouthy  with  tongue  and  teeth  in  it,  and  homds  with  fingm  td 
nails  upon  them.  Which  is  almost  as  apposite  a  description  of  n 
Indepeiideut  as  his  friend  Mr.  Milton  has  given  ns  of  a  Bisbof ; 
who  in  his  Apology  for  his  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstnitl^ 
Defence  against  Smectymnuus  says  that  a  Bishop's  foot  that  hi 
all  his  toes,  maugre  the  gout  and  a  linen  sock  over  it,  is  tbe  a]M 
emblem  of  the  Bishop  himself ;  who,  being  a  pluralist,  under  om 
surplice,  which  is  also  of  linen  (and  therefore  so  far  like  tlieto^ 
surplice,  the  sock),  hides  four  benefices,  besides  the  metropolite 
see.  So  that,  when  Archbishop  Abbott  was  suspended,  we  w^ 
say,  in  Mr.  Milton's  style,  his  metropolitan  toe  was  cut  o£  BA 
since  Milton  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  j^reat  toes  (however  digaiW 
and  distinguished,  be  they  Papal  or  Metropolitan),  we  would  Mi 
know  whether  his  are  all  of  one  length,  since  the  Leveller  it 
affects  a  parity  even  in  toes.  Whether  now  his  Bishop  with  i 
metropolitan  toe  or  our  author's  Congregational  Man  with  to. 
fingers  and  long  nails  upon  all  be  the  fitter  monster  to  he  shown 
hard  to  say.  Only,  &c.  .  .  .  For,  unluckily,  among  other 
ties  of  late,  there  has  happened  a  prodigious  conjunction  of  a 
Secretary  and  an  English  Schoolmaster,  the  appearance  of  whiei 
none  of  our  astrologers  foretold,  nor  no  comet  portended. . . . 

O  marvellous  fate  !    O  fate  full  of  marvel  ! 

Thfit  Noll's  Latin  pay  two  clerks  should  deserve  all, 

Hiring  a  gelding,  and  Milton  the  stallion." 

Ihid.  pp.  126-8  and  13i 

"  In  his  [Marvell's]  discourse  of  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printiafc 
p.  6  (which  is  little  eke  but  Milton's  Areopagitiai  in  short  biuoj^ 
the  very  spo7ige.^,  &c.  [quotation  from  Marvell]."     Ibid.  p.  131 

**  If  you  will  have  it  in  his  elegancy,  I  never  saw  a  man  ■ 
80  high  a  state  of  salivation.  If  in  Milton's  (I  know  lie  will  ■ 
proud  to  lick  up  his  spittle),  he  has  invested  liiniself  with  all  «• 
rheutn  of  the  town,  that  he  might  have  sufficient  to  l>espawlti> 
clergy."     Ibid.  p.  132. 

**  Such  was  the  liberty  of  his  [Milton's]  unlicensed  printing 
the  more  modest  Aretine,  were  he  alive  in  this  age,  might  !«*** 
school   again  to  learu  in  his  own  art  of  the  blind  schoUina^' 
Ibid.jip.  13G-7. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  Ms 
devotes  one  dig-nified  paragraph  to  a  notice  of  these  att 
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Milton  and  insinuations  that  Milton  had  assisted  him  in 
First  Part.     He  addresses  Parker  thus : — 

'You  do  three  times  at  least  in  your  Reproof,  and  in  your 
iwtproser  Rehearsed  well  nigh  half  the  book  thorough,  run  upon 
Author  J.  M. ;  which  does  uot  a  little  offend  me.  For  why  should 
r  other  man's  reputation  suffer  in  a  contest  betwixt  you  and 
)  But  it  is  because  you  resolved  to  suspect  that  he  had  an 
id  in  my  former  book ;  wherein,  whether  you  deceive  yourself 
no,  you  deceive  others  extremely.  For  by  chance  I  had  not 
n  him  of  two  years  before;  but,  after  I  undertook  writing,  I 
I  more  carefully  avoid  either  visiting  or  sending  to  him,  lest 
should  any  way  involve  him  in  my  consequences.  And  you 
^ht  have  understood,  or  I  am  sure  your  friend  the  author  of 
I  Common2)lac€8  could  have  told  you  (he  too  had  a  slash  at 
H.  on  my  account)  that,  had  he  took  you  in  hand,  you  would 
re  had  cause  to  repent  the  occasion,  and  not  escaped  so  easily  as 
I  did  under  my  Transprosal.  But  I  take  it  moreover  very  ill 
t  you  should  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  me  as  not  to  think  me 
apetent  to  write  such  a  simple  book  as  that  without  any  assist- 
«.  It  is  a  sign  (however  you  upbraid  me  often  as  your  old 
oaintance)  that  you  did  not  know  me  well,  and  that  we  had  not 
ch  conversation  together.  But,  because  in  your  p.  1 1 5  you  are 
particular, — You  *  know  a  friend  of  ours^  intending  that  J.  M. 
I  his  answer  to  Salmasius, — I  think  it  here  seasonable  to  ac- 
t  my  promise  to  you  in  giving  the  reader  a  short  trouble 
ceming  my  first  acquaintance  with  you. — J.  M.  was,  and  is, 
lan  of  great  learning  and  sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was 
misfortune,  living  in  a  tumultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the 
►ng  side,  and  he  writ,  flagrante  beUo,  certain  dangerous  treatises. 
;  books  of  Divorce  I  know  not  whether  you  may  have  use  of ; 
those  upon  which  you  take  him  at  advant^ige  were  of  no  other 
ore  than  that  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  writ  by  your  own 
ler :  only  with  this  difference,  that  your  father's,  wliich  I  have 
me,  was  written  with  the  same  design,  but  with  much  less  wit 
judgment ;  for  which  there  was  no  remedy,  unless  you  will 
ply  his  judgment  with  his  High  Court  of  Justice.  [The  al- 
ien is  to  the  fact  that  Parker's  father,  the  Puritan  and  Re- 
tdican  lawyer,  John  Parker,  had  been  one  of  the  High  Court  of 
itice  that  sentenced  to  death  the  three  great  Royalist  peers, 
rd  Capel,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  im- 
diately  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.]  At  his  Majesty's 
)py  return  J.  M.  did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did  for  all 
IT  huffing,  of  his  regal  clemency,  and  has  ever  since  expiated 
iself  in  a  retired  silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it, 
t,  being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  you,  and  acci- 
tallj.  Since  that  I  have  been  scarce  four  or  five  times  in  your 
ipanj ;  but^  whether  it  were  my  foresight  or  my  good  fortune, 

Z  Z  2 
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much  admired  him,"  says  Aubrey,  "  went  to  him  to  have 
leave  to  put  his  Paradise  Lost  into  a  drama  in  rhyme.  Mr. 
Milton  received  him  civilly,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
give  him  leave  to  tag  his  verses."  The  proposal  strikes  us 
)w  as  an  impudent  one ;  but,  with  Dryden's  ideas,  it  was 
le  highest  compliment  he  could  pay  to  Milton.  Dryden's 
sneration  for  Shakespeare  had  not  prevented  him  and 
mvenant  together  from  recasting  Shakespeare's  Tempest  six 
sars  before,  to  adapt  it  to  the  improved  dramatic  tastes  and 
le  improved  stage-decorations  of  the  Restoration.  Remem- 
ving  this,  and  always  in  quest  of  new  subjects,  it  had 
curred  to  Dryden  that  a  condensation  of  the  plot  of  Paradise 
yst  into  several  acts  of  a  sacred  drama  or  opera,  with  a 
iming  selection  of  the  most  telling  passages,  *^  transversed  " 
to  sonorous  rhyme  by  his  peculiar  method,  would  be  an 
tractive  novelty  at  the  King's  Theatre.  There  might  be 
QScolfy  in  obtaining  permission  for  such  a  production,  and 
ere  would  be  the  farther  difficulty  of  devising  a  proper 
ige-substitute  for  the  costume  of  Paradise.  But  both  diffi- 
Ities  might  be  overcome ;  and,  even  if  the  stage-perform- 
lOe  of  such  a  drama  should  turn  out  to  be  impossible,  the 
ritten  drama  would  be  a  good  example  of  Dryden's  process 

"  transversing,"  and  might  illustrate,  in  cor  pore  nobili,  that 
sy  question  of  the  comparative  powers  of  rhjrme  and  blank 
Bne  in  poetry  about  which  he  and  Milton  differed.  It  was 
Qt  polite  in  Dryden  to  ask  Milton's  sanction  of  the  liberty 
cfinehand ;  and  Milton,  it  appears,  was  equally  polite  in 
^ting  the  request.  "  O,  certainly,  you  may  ta//  my  verses 
tycm  please,  Mr,  Dryden,"  seem  to  have  been  the  words. 
lyi,  in  those  days  of  elaborate  dressing,  were  the  metal 
iintB  or  knobs,  gold  or  silver  if  possible,  at  the  ends  of  the 
joes  or  cords  with  which  dresses  were  fastened.  They  were 
irtfy  for  ornament,  partly  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  laces  from 
lying.  Blank  verse,  therefore,  in  Milton's  clever  momentary 
ioj,  consisted  of  lines  in  their  natural  state,  or  untagged^ 
d  to  make  them  rhyme,  as  Dryden  proposed,  was  to  tag 
!Xii^  or  put  on  the  fashionable  shining  points  at  the  ends. 

that  experiment  with  Paradise  Lost  Dryden  was  made 
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ramatic  transveraion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  must  have  been 
/en  more  amused  by  the  result.  The  heroic  opera  consists 
F  five  short  acts^  grasping  the  main  story  of  Milton's  epic 
retty  coherently  for  scenic  effect,  and  telling  it  in  soliloquies 
nd  dialogue,  aided  by  stage-directions.  The  soliloquies  and 
iaiogue  are  almost  entirely  rhymed  translations  of  passages 
£  Milton^s  blank  verse,  only  a  speech  or  two  being  left  un- 
bymed,  and  the  translation  in  those  speeches  being  from 
Ailton's  blank  to  Dryden's  other  kind  of  blank.  The  fol- 
>wing  are  sufficient  specimens : — 

Act  I :  Scene  L 

Bepresents  a  Chaos,  or  a  confused  mass  of  matter ;  the  stage  is 
imost  wholly  dark  :  A  symphony  of  warlike  music  is  heard  for 
>me  time;  then  from  the  Heavens  (which  are  opened)  fall  the 
5l)elliou8  Angels,  wheeling  in  air  and  seeming  transfixed  with 
iimderbolts :  The  bottom  of  the  stage,  being  opened,  receives  the 
oigels,  who  fall  out  of  sight.  Tunes  of  victory  are  ))layed,  and 
1  hymn  sung ;  Angels  discovered  above,  biundishing  their  swords  : 
he  music  ceasing,  and  the  Heavens  being  closed,  the  scene  shifts, 
id  on  a  sudden  represents  Hell :  Part  of  the  scene  is  a  lake  of 
rimstone  or  rolling  fire,  the  Earth  of  a  burnt  colour :  The  Fallen 
.ngels  appear  on  the  lake,  lying  prostrate ;  a  tune  of  horror  and 
•mentation  is  heard. 

LUCIFEB,   RAISING   HIMSELF  ON   THE   LaKE. 

Ludfer.     la  this  the  seat  our  conqueror  has  given  1 
nd  this  the  climate  we  must  change  for  Heaven  1 
hese  regions  and  this  realm  my  wars  have  got;    • 
his  mournful  empire  is  the  loser's  lot : 
1  liquid  burnings  or  on  dry  to  dwell 
»  all  the  sad  variety  of  Hell 
Qt  see,  the  Victor  has  recalled  from  far 
he  avenging  storms,  his  ministers  of  war : 
Ba  Bbafts  are  spent,  and  his  tired  thunders  sleep, 
(or  longer  bellow  through  the  boundless  deep. 
lest  take  the  occasion  and  these  waves  forsake 
Rlkile  time  is  given. — Ho  !  Asmodai,  awake, 
Ef  tlioii  art  be  1     But  ah  !  how  changed  from  him, 
3bBpanion  of  my  arms !  how  wan,  how  dim, 
Kbv  faded  all  thy  glories  are  !     1  see 
l^fBelf  too  well  and  my  own  change  in  thee. 

Aimodai.    Prince  of  the  Tlirones,  who  in  the  fields  of  light 
ted*8t  forth  the  embattled  Seraphim  to  fight; 
Wbj  shook,  &c. 
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P.  Simmons  ?  Had  Mr.  Milton  acted  legally  in  authorizing 
3h  an  adaptation?  In  the  covenant  of  April  1667,  when 
r.  Simmons  acquired  the  copyright  and  paid  Mr.  Milton 
I  first  five  pounds^  was  it  not  expressly  stipulated  "that 
le  the  said  Jo.  Milton,  his  executors  or  administrators,  or 
iny  other  by  his  or  their  means  or  consent,  shall  not  print 
)r  cause  to  be  printed,  or  sell,  dispose,  or  publish  the 
said  book  or  manuscript,  or  any  other  hook  or  manuscript  of 
tie  same  tenor  or  mbjecty  without  the  consent  of  the  said 
Samuel  Symons,  his  executors  or  assigns  ?  "  Whether  it  was 
lis  consideration  that  moved  Simmons,  or  whether  he  and 
'ilton  had  already  been  agreeing  independently  in  the  course 
1673  that  a  new  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  ought  to  be 
ntored,  certain  it  is  that  such  a  new  edition  was  one  of 
e  events  of  the  year  1674.  ^^  Paradise  Lost.  A  Poem  In 
vehe  Books.  The  Author  John  Milton.  The  Second  Edition 
wised  and  Augmented  hy  the  same  Author.  London,  Printed 
S.  Simmons  newt  door  to  the  Golden  Lion  in  Aldersgate-street^ 
74:"  such  was  the  title-page  of  the  new  volume.  The 
seise  month  of  its  appearance  in  the  year  1674  cannot  be 
pertained  ^ 

The  Second  Edition  difiers  from  the  First  in  various  me- 
mical  particulars,  in  some  for  the  better,  in  others  for  the 
rse.  The  size  of  the  volume  is  small  octavo,  instead  of 
all  quarto,  and  some  copies  at  least  contain  Dolle's  portrait 
Milton,  reduced  in  1671  from  the  Faithome  engraving. 
e  pages,  not  numbered  in  the  first  edition,  are  now  num- 
td  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mar- 
lal  numbering  of  the  lines  by  tens  is  omitted, — a  decided 
ionvenience.  The  "  Argument "  of  the  poem,  prepared  for 
)lat6  issues  of  copies  of  the  first  edition,  and  then  put  in 
)ck  at  the  beginning,  is  now  distributed  through  the 
lame,  each  piece  heading  its  own  proper  Book.     More  im- 


Why  is  there  not  in  every  printed 
k  a  note  of  the  wwnih  of  its  pablica- 
,  as  well  as  of  the  year  ?  For  his- 
al  and  biographical  purposes  the 
I  notation  bv  the  year  is  very  in- 
ibaxL — ^The  hypothesis  that  Sim- 
I   was    roused    by  Herringman's 


announcement  of  Drydcn's  opera  might 
account  for  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  opera  so  long  after  its  registration 
in  April  1674.  Simmons  may  have  in- 
sisted that  his  second  edition  of  Paradiie 
Lost  should  have  the  precedence  by 
some  mouths  at  least 
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Milton  in  his  later  years,  to  find  that  the  eminent 
-physician  Dr.  Barrow  had  also  then  been  drawn  into  his 
any.  Though  this  is  his  first  appearance  there,  he  has 
to  be  added,  therefore,  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  been 
ig  Milton's  admirers  and  visitors  since  the  publication 
aradise  Lost  in  1667.  He  was  then  but  forty-two  years 
^e,  Milton's  junior  by  about  seventeen  years.  That  he 
a  scholarly  and  intelligent  man,  whose  admiration  was 
li  somethings  is  attested  by  his  Latin  lines  themselves, 
by  the  fact  that  Milton  used  them  to  introduce  his 
id  edition.  Whether  they  were  offered  expressly  for  that 
ose,  or  had  already  been  in  Milton's  possession  for  some 

as  a  private  testimony  of  Barrow's  regard,  does  not 
ir.  The  concluding  four  lines^  calling  upon  all  Roman 
ill  Greek  writers  to  acknowledge  Milton's  superiority,  and 
ring  that  the  readers  of  Paradise  Lost  would  agree  with 
in  thinking  Homer  and  Virgil  but  poor  in  comparison, 
pass  as  mere  hackneyed  hyperbole.  But  the  preceding 
f-eight  lines  show  real  acquaintance  with  the  poem,  and 

spirited  summary  of  a  portion  of  its  contents.     **  Thou 

readest  Paradise  Lost^  the  grand  poem  of  the  great 
)n/'  says  Barrow,  "  what  readest  thou  but  the  universe  of 
fs?"  There  is  then  a  sketch  of  Milton's  plan  of  Heaven, 
6,  Hell^  and  Earth,  and  of  his  story  of  the  Angelic 
5\ — The  "A.  M."  of  the  English  commendatory  verses 
of  course,  Andrew  Marvell.  They  must  have  been  written 
jssly  for  the  second  edition ;  for  their  very  peculiarity 
sts  in  their  being  a  studied  combination  of  eulogium  on 
)n  for  his  Paradise  Lost  with  rebuke  to  Dryden  for  his 
dence  in  attempting  a  dramatic  and  rhymed  transversion 
jh  an  epic.     When  first  he  saw  the  blind  poet  engaging 

his  vast  theme,  he  says,  he  trembled  for  his  failure, 
i  as  he  knew  his  powers  to  be.  Heaven,  Hell,  Earth, 
8,  the  crowned  Messiah,  the  Rebel  Angels,  the  Fall  of 

ite,  Vol.  V.  p.  478,  p.  628,  and  p.  of  his   life ;   Charaberlayne's    AngUce 
iVBons^s  Environs  of  London,  II.  Notitia  from  1671  to  1682 ;  the  Corn- 
here   there  ia  quoted  the  long  mendatory  Verses.    Barrow  died  March 
inscription  on  Barrow's  tomb  in  21, 1681-2,  setat.  57. 
1  church,  containing  particulars 
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he  poet-laureate  for  him  as  fearlessly  as  he  had  bearded 
kyes  the  archdeacon  on  a  more  general  account  \ 

In  a  preserved  account  of  the  Hearth-money  taxation  of 
he  county  of  Middlesex  for  the  year  ending  at  Lady  Day 
.674  Milton's  house  is  entered  as  the  ninth  from  one  end  in 
lie  row  of  houses  then  forming  Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill,  and 
us  position  among  his  nearest  neighbours  in  the  row  is 
ftiesented  thus : — "  Mr.  Becke,  6  hearths  ;  Samuel  Kindall,  4 
i«arths;  Widow  Bowers,  4  hearths ;  John  Melton,  4  hearths ; 
Lichard  Hardinge,  6  hearths;  Mr.  Howard,  5  hearths." 
lis  house  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  row  at 
hat  date,  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  Widow  Bowers,  the 
•at  on  one  side^  but  considerably  smaller  than  that  of 
Lichard  Hardinge^  the  next  on  the  other.  As  the  house, 
owever,  had  sufficed  for  Milton  ten  years  before,  when  he 
ui  removed  to  it  from  Jewin  Street  with  his  third  wife 
cid  his  three  daughters,  and  as  now  the  only  inmates  were 
imself,  his  wife,  and  a  single  maidservant^  named  Elizabeth 
Hflher,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that^  besides  being  the 
lost  celebrated  householder  in  the  row,  the  most  famous  man 
t  the  whole  Bunhill  neighbourhood,  he  still  ranked  also 
mong  his  neighbours  as  a  man  of  very  good  means. 

Bichardson,  it  is  true,  has  transmitted  these  lines  ^^  Upon 
'John  Milton's  not  suffering  for  his  Traitorous  Book  when 
*the  Triers  were  executed  1660,"  found  written,  appar- 
•ifly  about  the  year  1674,  and  certainly  while  Milton  was 
iKve,  on  the  spare  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  the 
tHanoklastes : — 

That  thou  esoaped'st  that  vengeance  which  overtook, 

Milton,  thy  r^cides  and  thy  own  book 

Was  clemency  in  Charles  beyond  compare; 

And  yet  thy  doom  doth  prove  more  grievous  far. 

Old,  sickly,  poor,  stark  blind,  thou  writ'st  for  bread  : 

So  for  to  live  thoud'st  call  Salmasius  from  the  dead.'* 

1    The    qnotatiooB    from    Marvell's      ment  that  Milton   and    Marvell   had 
for  the  second  edition  of  Para-      talked  together  over  Dryden*8  visit  to 


complete  the  evidence  of  a  Milton  to  request  leave  to  turn  parts  of 

BvioiU  note  (ante,  p.  710) ;  and  the  Paradite  Lost  into  rhyme,  and  over 

itdiiig  of  the  last  quotation,  "  tag/'  Milton's  answer  (ante,  pp.  709—710). 
NUiliy  pototB/'  &c,  verifies  the  state- 


t 
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The  writer  of  the  lines,  however,  mast  have  written  vof' 
much  from  hearsay.  Ah  at  no  period  of  Milton's  life  hadit, 
known  whut  poverty  was,  as  his  condition  throuf^h  a  gw«t 
part  of  hiB  life  might  he  described  as  that  of  wealth  or  it 
least  of  very  easy  and  liberal  means,  so  not  even  in  liis  lajHt 
years  had  he  sunk  into  anything  like  destitution.  Whit  it 
tme,  and  what  the  writer  of  the  lines  has  exaggerated, » 
simply  the  fact  that  he  was  now,  with  all  his  new  ceklni^ 
as  the  anther  of  Parndke  Lost,  Paradise  Hega'ined,  and  SaiM 
Agimistea,  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  had  ever  been  Wat 
That  fact  is  certain  and  is  worth  remembering.  Our  falcdi- 
tion  of  Milton's  means  about  the  year  1662,  when  his  funufr 
fortunes  had  been  wrecked  by  the  Restoration,  was  that  iw 
was  then  still  in  possession  of  about  ,^1500  of  sai'ed  capihl 
and  of  about  ^^00  a  year  of  income  from  that  eiijiitd  wl 
from  other  sources.  But  in  the  interval  between  t!int  date  lod 
1674  there  had  been,  as  we  have  had  to  not«,  other  losses  oil 
disturbances.  By  the  Great  V\re  of  London  in  1666  k  b«l 
lost,  it  appears,  all  that  part  of  his  income  which  consiptal  a 
rents  from  remaining  pieces  of  house  property,  and  »i  W 
been  reduced  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  interest  ftoni  tw 
savings.  Add  the  espcnse.s,  reported  as  very  beavT,-,  to  whiA 
he  had  been  put,  in  and  after  1670,  by  the  apprenticiog  u'' 
boarding  ont  of  bis  daughters,  and  it  may  be  a  fair  estinu't 
that  Milton's  personal  estate  from  about  1670  wa^  one  third  1« 
than  it  had  been  in  1662,  and  that  he  had  been  livinffe 
some  years  on  an  income  of  not  more  than  ^100  a  y«i« 
the  money  of  that  time.  The  equivalent  might  be  somewDf'' 
about  .i^'300  a  year  now.  To  ensure  even  such  an  m'"''' 
competency  he  had,  it  seems,  been  put  to  shifts.  "Tinf^ 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,"  Tolaud  informs  us,  "  he  contrsi'tw 
"  his  library,  both  because  the  heirs  he  left  could  not  msts ' 
"  right  use  of  it,  and  that  he  thought  he  might  sell  it  mort  1' 
"  their  advantage  than  they  could  be  able  to  do  themsclfts. 
As  Milton's  library  must  have  been  a  pretty  valuable  "«■ 
the  probability  is  that  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  it  inl" 
cash  was  convenient  to  himself  for  more  immediate  reasoo'' 
All   in   all,   though   it   has  to   be   distinctly  repeated  ^ 
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's  condition  in  1674  was  by  no  means  that  of  poverty, 
ly  of  very  frugal  gentility,  and  that  not  even  then,  any 
ban  at  any  former  time  in  his  life,  was  he  reduced  to 

for  bread,''  yet  one  can  see  that  the  writer  of  the  lines 

was  not  so  very  far  astray  in  one  part  of  his  guess, 
ttle  sums  that  Milton  may  have  made  by  his  recent 
tions  in  verse  and  prose^  in  addition  to  the  <^10  he 
ceived  from  Simmont?  for  Paradise  Lost,  must  have 
relcorae  enough  to  him,  and  the  prospect  of  another 

^10  now  and  then  from  a  bookseller,  for  any  little 
he  had  by  him  or  could  concoct  and  dictate  in  an 

way  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  may  not  have  been  in- 
it  to  him  as  late  as  1674  ^. 
ddition  to  Simmons,  Allestree,  Hickman,  Starkey^  and 

the  five  booksellers  or  printers  with  whom  there  had 
ransactions  by  Milton  since  his  literary  reappearance 
7y  a  sixth  now  comes  on  the  scene.  He  was  Brabazon 
r  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Pigeons  in  Cornhill/'  The 
on  is  that  he  was  a  man  of  noted  integrity  and  good 
n  his  business,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  what  we  see  of 
1  his  transactions  with  Milton.  They  were  Milton's 
ith  any  bookseller. 


ter'fl  Milton  XoleSy^.  43,  for  the 
'rora  the  Hearth  Tax  Record ; 
ion'H  Life  o/MUton,  p.  xcv  ;  To- 
/f ;  and  ante,  pp.  444 — 5. — May 
sale  of  part  of  the  library  have 
Dr  about  the  year  1670,  and  may 
'transaction  have  had  something 
:h  the  residence  of  Milton  about 
ue  with  the  book-auctioneer, 
on?  (see  ante,  pp.  660—651). 
rdson,  in  noticing  the  state  of 
circumstances  in  his  later  years, 
to  account  "  pre«*ents  "  received 
from  friends  and  admirers,  add- 
•  so  T  have  heard  it  intimated  ** 
I.  In  yotes  and  Queries  for 
,  1877,  a  correspondent,  signing 
"  W.  8.  E.,"  communicates  the 
it  Milton  is  mentioned  in  the 
Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  K.B.,  of 
on  Lovell,  Go.  Oxon,  dated  Dec. 
J,  in  these  words  : — **  To  my 
and  verrie  1e.imed  friend  Mr. 
iilton  (who  wrote  against  Sal- 
one  hundred  pounds  of  like 
'    Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  it  may 


be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Council  of 
State  in  the  seconci  year  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (Vol.  IV.  T>.  177),  and  again 
in  the  fourth  year,  ana  in  the  fracrTnent 
of  the  fifth  preceding  Cromwell's  disso- 
lution of  the  Rump  Government  on  the 
20th  of  April  1C53  (Vol.  IV  pp.  854— 
355) ;  and  he  had  been  one  of  those 
nltra-Republicans  who  had  bearded 
Cromwell  most  boldly  in  the  House  at 
the  moment  of  the  famous  dissolution, 
and  had  been  addressed  by  Cromwell  on 
that  occasion  in  language  more  forcible 
than  polite  (Vol.  IV.  p.  412).  Went- 
worth's  regard  for  Milton  must  date 
from  those  days,  when  they  used  to 
meet  in  the  Council-Room,  Wentworth 
as  Councillor  and  Milton  as  Foreign 
Secretary ;  and  the  fact  that  Wentworth 
continued  his  friendship  with  Milton  to 
as  late  as  1673,  and  then  remembered 
him  80  handsomely  in  his  will,  and  with 
a  spirit  of  the  old  Republican  in  the 
woitis  of  the  becjuest,  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. 
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iding  also  Milton's  Latin  Familiar  Epistles.  It  was  perhaps 
ought  that  the  conjunction  of  the  Private  Letters  with  the 
)ate  Letters  might  make  the  publication  less  objectionable 
*  the  authorities.  But  it  was  an  absurdly  bold  hope  in 
lose  days.  How  vigilant  the  authorities  were  in  preventing 
nblications  of  a  suspicious  tendency  is  proved  by  Baxter's 
jcount  of  what  happened  in  his  case  in  1673.  "  My  book- 
seller/' he  says,  "came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Roger 
L'Estrange,  the  overseer  of  the  Printers,  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  heard  I  was  answering  Bishop  Bnimhall, 
and  swore  to  him  most  vehemently  that,  if  I  did  it,  he 
would  ruin  him  and  me,  and  perhaps  my  life  should  be 
brought  in  question."  If  so  with  a  book  of  Baxter's,  how 
wild  Milton  expect  to  be  allowed  by  the  Government  of 
harles  II.  to  publish  his  State  Letters  for  the  Republic  and 
liver,  reviving  memories  of  Oliver  and  of  a  foreign  policy 
hich  it  was  convenient  now  to  forget?  In  such  a  case 
snmssion  by  L'Estrange  himself  might  be  insufficient,  even 
it  could  be  obtained,  and  appeal  might  have  to  be  made 
►  Lord  Arlington,  as  Secretary  of  State,  or  to  his  Under- 
ecretary.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  who  was  also  Keeper  of 
le  State  Papers.  That  there  was  some  kind  of  application 
» the  authorities,  and  that  it  failed,  we  learn  from  Brabazon 
ylmer  in  a  neat  little  Latin  advertisement,  headed  "  The 
rinter  to  the  Reader,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  little  volume 
hich  took  the  place  of  the  projected  larger  one.  "I  had 
reason  for  some  time  to  hope,  benevolent  reader,"  he  says, 
Qiat  I  might  be  permitted  the  printing  of  both  the  Public 
ind  the  Familiar  Letters  of  our  author  in  one  volume." 
timation  had  reached  him,  however,  that  the  Public  Letters 
Qst  be  kept  back, — the  form  of  the  intimation,  we  may  fancy, 
•ving  been  a  message  from  Arlington  or  Williamson  through 
e  mde  L'Estrange.  Daniel  Skinner's  fine  transcript  of  the 
ate  Letters,  therefore,  remained  private  property ;  and  only 
«  Latin  Familiar  Epistles  which  Milton  had  selected,  or 
kich  were  all  he  had  kept  copies  of,  were  at  Aylmer's  dis- 
oal.  To  eke  oat  these,  too  few  to  make  even  a  small  volume 
'  themselves,  Aylmer,  as  we  saw  in  his  own  words  long  ago, 
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lancteristic  that  these  too,  ranging  as  they  do  from  1625, 
[ilton's  seyenteenth  year,  to  1666,  his  fifty-eighth  year, 
boald  have  heen  preserved ;  but  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
ily  the  casual  survivors  of  a  gpreat  many  Latin  letters  he 
id  written  and  of  which  he  had  not  kept  copies.  The  fact 
r  their  publication  by  Milton  in  1674  is  also  characteristic, 
hen  we  consider  the  very  private  and  confidential  nature 
r  the  contents  of  some  of  them.  They  were  thirty-one  in 
amber  in  all,  and  had  been  addressed  to  seventeen  persons. 
f  the  seven  earliest,  appertaining  to  the  Cambridge  and 
adian  periods  of  his  life,  two  had  been  addressed  to  his  first 
sieoeptor,  Thomas  Youngs  three  to  Alexander  Gill  the  young^r^ 
J  preceptor  in  St.  Paul's  School,  and  two  to  the  bosom- 
iend  of  his  youth^  the  never-forgotten  Charles  Diodati. 
wo  letters,  addressed  respectively  to  Buommattei,  the  Flor- 
.tine  Grammarian,  and  Lucas  Holstenius,  the  Librarian  of 
e  Vatiean,  recalled  memoricQ  of  his  Italian  journey  in 
h88-9.  One,  written  from  London  in  1647  to  the  Florentine 
irlo  Dati,  returned  to  those  Italian  memories,  but  contained 
biinate  details  respecting  Milton  himself  in  the  interval. 
ixee,  addressed  respectively  to  the  Oldenburg  diplomatist 
BBrmann  Mylius,  the  Greek  Parisian  Philaras,  and  the 
i^lifih  clergyman  Heath,  belonged  to  the  time  o^  his 
oretaryship  for  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Common- 
•Ith.  Fourteen  belonged  to  the  time  of  his  Secretaryship  to 
Kver ;  of  which  one  was  to  Philaras  again^  one  to  the  Dutch 
faema^  one  to  the  Genevese  Ezekiel  Spanheim^  one  to  the 
Inch  Emeric  Bigot,  two  to  Henry  de  Brass,  two  to  the 
Peter  Heimbach,  three  to  Henry  Oldenburg^  and 
to  Mr.  Richard  Jones.  Of  three  written  between  Crom- 
'■  death  and  the  Restoration  one  was  to  the  French  en- 
Jean  L'Abadie,  one  to  Oldenburg  again,  and  one  to 
Jones  again  ;  and  the  last  of  the  series^  and  the  only 
written  afier  the  Restoration,  was  that  to  Peter  Heim- 
iB  1666,  just  after  the  Great  Plague.  Most  of  the 
iteen  correspondents  were  dead,  some  of  them  long  aga ; 
■^  of  the  foreigners  among  them,  Carlo  Dati,  Spanheim, 
}got^  and  others  were  still  alive,  as  were  also  Oldenburg,  the 
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n  the  same  month  of  July  1674,'  or  perhaps  a  little  later 
he  year,  Brabazon  Aylmer  published  a  small  quarto  tract 
jwelve  pages  with  this  title :  "  A  Declaration^  Or  Leitsr^ 
enU  of  the  Election  of  this  present  King  of  Poland  John  the 
"d,  Elected  on  the  22d  of  May  last  past^  Anno  Dom,  1674. 
taining  the  Reasons  of  this  Election^  the  great  Fertties  and 
its  of  the  said  Serene  Elect,  His  eminent  Services  in  War, 
dally  in  his  last  great  Victory  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
reqfmany  Particulars  are  here  related,  not  published  before, 
"^faithfully  translated  from  the  Latin  Copy.  London,  Printed 
Brabazon  Aylmer,  at  the  Three  Pigeons  in  Cornhil,  1674."  The 
islation  was  reprinted  as  Milton's  in  the  collected  edition 
us  prose-works  in  1698,  and  was  then  distinctly  ascribed 
\f ilton  by  Toland ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 

fact.  The  subject  of  the  tract  must  have  been  strongly 
(resting  to  Milton  : — Through  the  reign  of  John  Casimir 
i8-1668),  and  under  his  successor  Michael  Wisnowietzki, 
md,  once  an  important  European  kingdom,  had  been 
tggling  for  her  very  existence.  Disorganized  internally 
tier  wretched  political  constitution,  and  by  the  reactionary 
cy  that  had  been  adopted  against  the  Protestant  religion, 
ch  had  taken  such  a  strong  hold  of  her  x)opulation  in  the 
eenth  century,  she  had  been  overrun  by  invasion  after 
ision  of  Swedes,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  Her 
rior-chief^  the  one  man  upon  whom  her  hopes  had  been 
tred  in  the  confusion,  was  John  Sobieski^  Castellan  of 
cow.  His  last  great  victory  over  the  Turks  had  been  in 
rember  1673,  the  very  day  after  the  death  of  the  Polish 
g  Michael.  Accordingly,  when  the  Polish  Diet  met  at 
rsaw  in  April  1674  for  the  election  of  a  new  King,  and 
n,  as  usual,  several  foreign  candidates  were  nominated, 

of  them  by  Sobieski  himself^  the  words  "Let  a  Pole 
n  over  Poland,"  uttered  by  another  Polish  magnate,  had 
electrical  effect.  Unanimously  and  with  acclamation 
ieski  was  elected  King ;  and  a  Latin  Declaration  to  that 
it  having  been  duly  executed  and  vouched  at  Warsaw,  on 
22nd  of  May,  by  ten  Polish  bishops^  twenty-three  palatins, 
ity-four  castellans,  and  seventy-five  senators  and  great 
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be  Anny,  John  Sobietzki."  There  follows  a  glowing  cha- 
ter  of  Sobieski,  with  an  account  of  his  family  and  his 
;  hitherto.  At  the  time  of  his  election  Sobieski  was  forty- 
e  years  of  age.  His  great  reign  of  twenty- two  years,  with 
)h  farther  exploits  against  the  Turks  as  were  to  earn  the 
miration  of  all  Europe,  justified  the  election,  and  gave 
land  her  one  chance  of  being  permanently  a  nation.  Of 
it  reign  Milton  was  to  know  nothing.  He  had  lived  but 
see  another  hero  emerge  out  of  things  in  wreck  and  become 
hn  III.  of  Poland. 

The  Declnralion  of  the  Election  of  John  III.  of  Poland  and 
)  tiny  volume  containing  the  Episfol/e  Familmres  and  the 
olusiones  Orat&ria  were  both  on  sale  in  Brabazon  Aylmer's 
3p,  as  we  have  seen  reason  for  believing,  in  July  1674. 
Id  the  end  of  that  month  Milton  had  an  attack  of  gout 
)re  serious  than  usual.  His  brother,  Christopher  Milton, 
mcher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Deputy  Recorder  for  Ipswich, 
d  occasion  to  remember  the  fact  very  particularly.  It  was 
iristopher  Milton's  custom,  before  going  to  Ipswich,  which 
generally  did  for  each  vacation  after  the  midsummer  term, 
call  on  his  brother  for  a  special  leave-taking ;  and  '*  on  or 
out  the  20th  of  July  1674,'*  as  he  afterwards  testified,  he 
mt  to  Bunhill,  on  this  customary  visit.  He  could  not  be 
)re  precise  as  to  the  day  of  the  month ;  but  he  was  certain 
at  the  visit  was  in  the  forenoon,  because  the  Ipswich  coach, 
'  which  he  was  to  start  that  day,  always  left  town  about 
on.  He  found  his  brother  in  his  own  chamber,  "  not  well," 
ough  "of  perfect  mind  and  memory"  and  discoursing 
isibly.  In  a  very  serious  manner  Milton  spoke  of  the 
Bsibility  of  his  dying  before  his  brother's  return  to  London, 
d  desired  him  to  take  notice,  in  that  case,  of  his  intentions 
th  regard  to  his  property.  He  spoke  deliberately,  like  one 
king  a  word-of-mouth  will.  As  near  as  Christopher  could 
ollect,  the  words  were  these:  "Brother,  the  portion  due 
3  me  from  Mr.  Powell,  my  former  wife's  father,  I  leave  to 
le  unkind  children  I  had  by  her ;  but  I  have  received  no 
art  of  it :  and  my  will  and  meaning  is  they  shall  have  no 
Jier  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  said  portion  and  what 
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as  then  indisposed  in  his  body  by  reason  of  the  distemper 
'  the  gout  which  he  had  then  upon  him  " ;  and  she  remem- 
Mred  that,  at  the  moment  of  his  speaking  the  above  words,  he 
as  "  very  merry  and  not  in  any  passion  or  angry  humour/' 
or  did  she  hear  him  then  refer  at  all  to  his  children  or 
leir  conduct.  She  had  heard  him  say  enough  on  that 
pic  before^. 
Milton,  it  appears,  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  illness 

the  end  of  July  to  be  seen  again,  in  his  garden,  or  at 
le  door  of  his  house,  in  his  grey  coarse  cloth  coat,  receiv- 
ig  visitors  or  led  about  on  his  walks  out  of  doors.  And  so 
^ugust  passed  with  its  heat,  and  September  and  October  came 
ith  the  falling  leaves.  Not  by  fall  of  leaf  or  changing 
olour  did  month  follow  month  for  Milton.  The  world  came 
0  him  by  hearing  only. — From  abroad  the  main  rumours, 
n  those  months,  were  still  of  the  war  between  Louis  XIV. 
nd  the  Dutch,  and  of  the  unflinching  heroism  of  the  young 
*rince  of  Orange.  England  having  retired  from  that  war 
everal  months  ago  by  her  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
here  was  leisure  at  home  for  speculating  on  the  new  domestic 
^licy  of  the  Danby  Administration,  then  shaping  itself  se- 
re%  in  the  interval  between  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  uncertain  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
"hirteenth.  It  was  necessarily  to  be  a  "No  Popery"  policy, 
n  the  principles  of  the  Test  Act,  and  so  far  popular ;  but, 
>r  the  rest,  appearances  were  that  it  would  be  very  much 

return  to  Clarendon's  policy,  and  therefore  unpromising 
n  the  Nonconformists.  By  the  advice  of  Danby,  Charles 
ad  begun  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  marriage  of  his  niece, 
te  Princess  Mary,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  the 
lances  that  the  marriage  might  come  about  were  eagerly 
iscussed  among  the  Londoners.  Among  other  matters  of 
ablic  gossip  were  Shaftesbury's  plottings  for  the  revenge 
*  his  political  disgrace,  and  the  appointment  of  Arlington 
'  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  compensation  for  his 
moval  from  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  now  held  by  Sir 

^  Elizabeth  Fisher's  evidence  in  Court  in  the  case  of  Milton's  Nuncupative  Will. 
3  ante,  p.  476. 
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;h  its  ejaculation  "  Grod  have  mercy,  Betty."  The  fact 
nes  to  us  not  from  Elizabeth  Fisher,  bat  from  her  sister 
iry  Fisher,  a  servant  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  used 
en  to  look  in  upon  her  sister,  and  in  that  way  knew  Mr. 
ilton  very  well.  She  testifies  that,  one  day  about  the 
ddle  of  October,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remember,  being 
Milton's  house  about  noon,  and  in  the  kitchen  with  her 
ter,  and  Milton  and  his  wife  dining  that  day  in  the 
ichen,  she  heard  Milton  say  to  his  wife,  **  Make  much  of 
ne  as  long  as  I  live,  for  thou  knowest  I  have  given  thee 
,11  when  I  die  at  thy  disposal."  He  *^  was  then  very  merry 
d  seemed  to  be  in  good  health  of  body."  The  words  about 
I  will,  we  can  see^  had  by  this  time  established  themselves 
If-humorously  between  him  and  his  wife  as  his  formula  for 
i  sense  of  helplessness  and  dependence  on  her  alone ^. 
November  1674  had  come, — the  beginning,  as  the  chronicles 
form  us^  of  an  unusually  warm  and  unhealthy  winter  through 
e  British  Islands.  Again  Milton  was  ill,  this  time  of  "  the 
ut  struck  in,"  or  severe  gout-fever.  His  neighbours  were 
enceforth  to  miss  their  famous  blind  man  in  grey.  He 
)d  on  Sunday,  the  8tli  of  November,  late  at  night,  "  with 
c  little  pain  that  the  time  of  his  expiring  was  not  perceived 
>y  those  in  the  room."  He  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
e  years  and  eleven  months. 

Bunhill  Fields  Burying-ground,  close  to  Milton's  house, 
\a  already  known  as  peculiarly  the  London  burying-ground 
the  Dissenters,  and  was  to  be  more  and  more  famous  in 
at  character  as  one  eminent  Nonconformist  after  another 
md  a  grave  within  it  and  the  number  of  the  tombstones 
creased.  Not  there,  however,  was  Milton  buried,  but  in  his 
'n  parish-church  of  St.  Griles,  Cripplegate,  beside  his  father, 
d  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
neral  was  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  November.  "  He  had 
I  very  decent  interment,  according  to  his  quality,"  says 
iillips,  "  being  attended  from  his  house  to  the  church  by 
wveral  gentlemen  then  in  town,  his  principal  well-wishers 

Evidence  of  Elizabeth  Fisher  and  Mary  Fiuher  in  the  case  of  Milton's  Nuncu- 
ive  WilL 
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"and  admirers."  Toland's  accoant  is  as  trustworthy  and 
is  more  particular.  '*  All  his  learned  and  great  friends  in 
London,  not  without  a  concourse  of  the  vulgar,"  says  Toland, 
accompanied  his  body  to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  near  Crip- 
"  plegate,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel."  We  can  see 
the  coffin  brought  out  from  the  small  house  opposite  the 
Artillery  Garden  Wall,  the  neighbours  looking  on  from  their 
windows,  and  the  widow  left  in  the  house  with  one  or  two 
women  attending  her,  but  perhaps  not  one  of  the  three 
daughters.  We  can  see  the  funeral  procession,  from  Bonhill 
Row,  along  Beech  Lane  and  Whitecross  Street  or  RedCToss 
Street,  to  Cripplegate  church,  Christopher  Milton  and 
perhaps  the  two  Phillipses  as  chief  mourners,  and  surely 
Andrew  Marvell  and  Dr.  Nathan  Paget  following  in  the 
ranks,  whether  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
and  Dryden  were  there  or  not.  It  arrives  at  the  church 
gate,  where  there  is  some  little  concourse,  either  because  the 
neighbourhood  has  heard  that  Mr.  Milton  is  to  be  buried, 
or  merely  because  it  is  the  funeral  of  somebody.  There  one 
or  two  clergymen  meet  the  coffin ;  they  place  themselves 
before  it  and  begin  the  reading  or  chaunt,  "  I  am  the 
"  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord  :  he  that  believeth 
"  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.''  They  niid 
or  chaunt  the  rest,  advancing  into  the  church,  till  the  coffin 
rests  by  the  side  of  the  grave  that  has  been  opened  for  it  in 
the  pavement  of  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel,  and  round 
which  the  mourners  are  now  grouped.  Then  comes  the 
moment  for  the  lowering  of  the  coffin  and  for  the  words. 
"  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  of  his  ^rrt^'^^ 
"  mercy,  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here 
*'•  departed,  we  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth 
"  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  With  these  words, 
the  handfuls  of  earth  fall  on  the  coffin-lid  ;  some  eyes  are  in 
tears ;  the  remaining  prayers  are  read  ;  the  workmen  bustle 
to  fill  up  the  grave ;  and  the  company  depart. 
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POSTHUMOUS  MILTONIANA. 

s'  DO  case  can  the  life  of  a  man  be  said  to  end  precisely  at 
jeath  ;  but  the  amount  of  posthumous  matter  appertain- 
to  the  biography  of  Milton  is  unusually  large.  It  may 
xranged  under  a  series  of  headings  : — 

Milton's  nuncupative  will. 

lardly  was  Milton  dead  when  there  arose  a  dispute 
veen  his  widow  and  his  three  daughters  as  to  the  in- 
tance  of  his  property.  The  dispute  took  the  form  of 
stance  by  the  three  daughters  to  the  widow's  application 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  for  probate  of  the 
cupative  or  word-of-mouth  will  which  she  alleged  Milton 
lave  made,  on  or  about  the  20th  of  the  preceding  July, 
presence  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Milton,  Bencher 
he  Inner  Temple  and  Deputy  of  Recorder  of  Ipswich  (ante, 
'27-728).  The  words  of  the  will,  as  they  were  reduced 
«nriting  by  Christopher  Milton  on  the  23rd  of  November 
4,  and  lodged  that  day  in  Court  on  the  widow's  behalf, 
isted  by  Christopher  Milton's  signature  and  by  the  mark 
Elizabeth  Fisher,  Milton's  maidservant,  were  these : — 
le  portion  due  to  me  from  Mr,  Powell,  my  former  wifffa 
ther^  I  leave  to  the  unkind  children  I  had  by  her,  having 
ceived  no  part  of  it ;  but  my  meaning  is  they  shall  have  no 
her  benefit  of  my  estate  than  the  said  portion  and  what  I 
ave  besides  done  for  them,  they  having  been  very  undutiful  to 
'  :  All  the  rest  of  my  estate  I  leave  to  disposal  of  Elizabeth,  my 
nng  wife"  The  question  for  the  Court  was  whether  this, 
be  circumstances,  could  be  taken  as  a  good  nuncupative 
Verbal  or  nuncupative  wills,   if  sufficiently  vouched, 
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The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  for  the  will  in  answer 
these  interrogatories  were  duly  taken  and  recorded.  Tlie 
imination  of  Christopher  Milton  was  on  the  5th  of  De- 
nber,  before  Dr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the  surrogates  of  the  Court ; 
it  of  Elizabeth  Fisher  on  the  15th,  before  Dr.  Trumbull, 
lerwards  Sir  William  Trumbull,  Ambassador  and  Secretary 
State  for  some  time  to  William  III,  and  remembered  as  in 
B  last  years  the  friend  and  literary  adviser  of  Pope  ;  and  on 
le  same  15th  of  December  another  surrogate  took  the  evi- 
mce  of  Mary  Fisher,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dropping 
I  upon  her  sister  Elizabeth  in  Milton's  kitchen,  knew  Milton 
id  his  wife  in  that  way  pretty  well,  and  had  heard  him, 
1  one  of  these  visits,  about  two  months  after  the  date  of  the 
1^^  will,  use  words  which  seemed  to  refer  to  the  will 
I  a  settled  thing.  How  the  story  of  Milton's  express  de- 
aration  of  his  will  to  his  brother,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
rences  to  it  in  conversation,  and  the  story  also  of  the 
ipleasant  relations  between  Milton  and  his  daughters,  did 
me  out  in  the  three  examinations,  we  know  already  to  the 
Bt  detail.  There  are  several  points  of  additional  interest  here, 
)wever,  in  the  answers  to  the  queries  of  the  three  dauij^hters. 
hristopher  Milton  distinctly  acknowledged  that  he  had 
Awn  up  the  will  with  his  own  hand  out  of  consideration  for 
16  widow,  recollecting  his  brother's  exact  words  to  the  best 
*  his  ability,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  the  will  take  effect, 
loogh  he  denied  that  there  was  any  other  foundation  for 
.e  idea  that  he  was  conducting  the  case  at  his  own  expense 
tan  that,  having  gone  with  the  widow  to  proctor's  chambers 
the  course  of  the  business,  he  had  lent  her  two  half- 
owns  to  make  up  a  sum  she  wanted.  He  also  acknow- 
iged  that  Mrs.  Milton  had  told  him  that  Milton  had  pri- 
ktely  intimated  a  wish  to  her  that,  if  the  property  left  should 
jceed  j^lOOO,  the  surplus  should  be  given  to  Christopher 
'ilton's  children ;  but  he  denied  having  heard  anything  to 
at  effect  from  his  brother  himself  or  considering  it  part 
the  will.  In  the  matter  of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  the 
koghters  to  their  father  he  could  speak  mainly  from  what 
s  brother,  when  declaring  his  will  and  at  different  times 

YOL,  VI.  3  B 
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3  equally  to  be  shared  between  the  ministrants  and  the 
icent,"  i.e.  between  the  three  daughters  and  the  widow, 
izabeth  Fisher's  notion  of  rough  justice  seems  to  have 
also  that  of  the  Court.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt 
e  trustworthiness  of  any  of  the  witnesses ;  but  the  nun- 
live  will  as  attested  by  them  wanted  some  of  the  qualifi- 
Qs  deemed  essential.  It  had  not  been  made  on  the  death- 
»f  the  testator,  nor  even  in  what  could  be  supposed  his 
sickness ;  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  was  concurrent 
several  moments  in  the  last  months  of  the  life  of  the  de- 
d  and  not  from  one  and  the  same  moment ;  nor  had  there 
the  solemnity  of  a  distinct  call  from  the  deceased  to  the 
ssses  to  hear  his  words  and  remember  them  as  his  last 
"  On  these  principles,"  says  Warton,  "  we  may  presume 
icoline  Jenkins  to  have  acted  in  the  rejection  of  Milton'a 
'  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  afterwards  Ambassador  and  Se- 
ry  of  State,  was  then  the  chief  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
t,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for  uprightness ;  but  I  do 
Bnd  the  proof  of  any  such  definite  decision  by  him  as  is 
assumed.  All  that  appears  is  that  the  widow  came  out 
)urt  without  the  probate  of  the  will  which  she  had  applied 
)ut  with  letters  of  administration  granted  to  her  instead. 
•  were  granted  on  the  25th  of  February  1674-5,  and  the 
ter  of  the  Court  bears  that  they  were  granted,  "  the 
icupative  will  of  the  said  defunct,  otherwise  alleged  by 
?  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Milton,  having  not  yet  been  proved 
ndum  probato),^^  My  construction  is  that  the  various 
es  had  by  this  time  come  together,  Christopher  Milton 
ting  the  widow,  while  the  three  girls  were  represented,  as 
had  probably  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  suit,  by 
grandmother  Mrs.  Powell  and  their  uncle  Mr.  Richard 
)11,  and  that,  to  save  farther  trouble,  the  widow  had 
doned  her  claim  for  probate  of  the  will  and  agreed  to  be 
mi  with  that  administration  of  the  efiBects  of  the  deceased 
h  the  Court  was  willing  to  assign  her.  The  grant  of 
nistration  constituted  her  the  officer  of  Court  for  realising 
16  effects,  and  distributing  the  surplus,  after  payment  of 
ebts  of  the  deceased,  among  all  entitled  to'saare,  accord* 

3BQ, 
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ing  to  the  proportions  fixed  by  the  law  and  custom  of  thifc 
time ;  and  the  difference  for  herself  was  that,  whereas  probite 
of  the  will  would  have  given  her  all,  administration  gave  her 
two-thirds,  one  third  as  widow,  another  as  administntrix, 
the  remaining  third  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
daughters^. 

The  widow  was  most  prompt  and  business-like  in  her 
arrangements.  She  was  entitled  to  take  time  in  settling  with 
the  daughters  ;  but,  even  before  the  letters  of  administn* 
tion  had  been  granted,  she  had  virtually  settled  all  The 
proof  exists  in  the  form  of  the  three  releases  or  receipts  given 
to  her  by  the  three  girls.  Those  of  Anne  and  Mary  Milton 
are  both  dated  Feb.  22,  1674-5,  or  three  days  before  the  date 
of  the  letters  of  administration.  They  are  in  identical  terms, 
and  are  signed  by  the  same  four  witnesses,  one  of  whom  is 
a  *^  Richard  Milton ; "  and  the  only  difference  is  that  Aone'i 
release  is  signed  by  h^r  mark  merely  over  the' seal,  her  name 
"  Anne  Milton "  being  written  for  her  by  this  Richawl 
Milton,  while  Mary^s  release  bears  her  own  signature,  "  Maiy 
Millton^"  spelt  so.  Each  states  tl^at  "before  the  ensealing 
and  delivery  hereof  "  the  sum  of  j^'lOO  has  been  "  secured  to 
be  payd"  by  the  widow,  "  to  the  end  the  said  one  hundred  I 
pounds  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  | 
Christopher  Milton  and  Richard  Powell,  both  of  the  beer 
Temple,  London,  Esqrs.,  be  layd  out  and  disposed  off  for  and 
in  purchasing  of  a  rent  charge  or  annuity  "  for  the  giver  of 
the  receipt  daring  her  life,  "  or  otherwise  as  they  shall  judg« 
to  be  for  the  best  benefitt  and  advantage  ; "  and,  in  considerv 
tion  of  this  security,  each  "  doth  hereby  acknowledge  herselfe 
fuUy  sattisfyed  of  her  share/dfnd  distribueion  of  her  said  lite 
fatber^s  estate."  The  release  of  the  third  and  youngfti 
daughter,  Deborah,  does  not  come  till  about  a  month  later, 
i.e.  on  the  27th  of  March  1675,  and  tlien  with  some  inieK^ 
ing  peculiarities.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  grant^  ^J 

'  The  ilocumeuts  relating  to  the  pro-  by  Todd,  with  Wartoii's  notes  'T^u^* 

cedure   in  the  Nuncupative  Will  were  Milton,  edit.  IS.Vi,  I.  U>7—lS:<y.i';'J^ 

tirst  printed  by  VVartcm  in  his  second  Mr.  John  Fitchett  Marsh  ,A|']t?nlii** 

edition   of   Milton's    Minor    l*oems   in  Milton  Papers,  printed  for  the  Ciitlb** 

1791,  and  have  been  reprinted  in  full  Society,  1851). 
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Deborah  Milton,"  but  jointly  by  "  Abraham  Clarke,  of  the 
itty  of  Dublin  in  ye  Kingdome  of  Ireland,  weavor,  and 
teborah,  his  wife,"  and  is  signed  and  sealed  accordingly  by 
oth,  the  signature  "  Deboroh  Clarke  "  having  an  o  for  the  a 
Q  the  christian  name,  and  a  correction  in  the  last  letter  of  the 
nmame,  as  if  the  writer  were  hardly  yet  accustomed  to  it. 
rhe  four  witnesses  to  this  receipt  are  different  from  those  who 
lad  witnessed  the  other  two ;  two  of  the  names  seem  Irish ; 
ud,  though  the  receipt  does  not  positively  bear  to  have  been 
igned  in  Dublin  and  sent  over  thence,  that  seems  selF- 
vident.  Now,  as  it  was  under  her  maiden  name  of  "  Deborah 
iilton  "  that  Deborah  had  appeared  as  one  of  the  parties  to 
be  suit  against  the  widow  in  November  1674,  and  as  she 
stains  that  name  in  the  documents  of  the  suit  till  the  5th  of 
December,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  jvays  of  accounting  for 
er  appearance  as  "  Deborah  Clarke  "  on'the  27th  of  March 
S75.  Having  gone  to ,  Dublin,  we  are  told,  some  years 
afore  her  father's  death^  as  companion  to  a  lady  named 
[erian,  and  halving  there  met  the  Abraham  Clarke  who 
scribes  himself  as  a  ^*  weaver ,'*  but  whose  business  Aubrey 
qplains  further  by  the  words  "  a  mercer,  sells  silk,"  she  may 
ive  been  married  to  him  for  some  time,  without  having 
ken  the  trouble  of  informing  her  father  or  her  sisters ;  and 
>  when  her  sisters  did  look  after  her  interests  as  well  as 
leir  own  in  the  suit,  they  may  have  entered  her  as  still 
eborah  Milton,  and  only  on  correspondence  with  her  in  con- 
quence  of  the  suit  may  it  have  emerged  that  she  was  now  Mrs. 
Arke.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  she  was  still  only 
iiborab  Milton  when  the  suit  began,  was  then  in  Dublin,  and 
mained  there  through  the  whole  progress  of  the  suit,  and 
at  her  marriage  with  Abraham  Clarke  occurred  in  Dublin 
tweeu  the  5th  of  December  1674,  when  the  paper  of  inter- 
^tories  to  the  widow's  witnesses,  tendered  in  the  Prero- 
tive  Court  in  London,  purported  to  be  from  "  Anne,  Mary, 
d  Deborah  Milton,"  and  the  27th  of  March  1675,  when  she 
d  her  husband  signed  their  joint  release  to  the  widow.  In 
at  case  the  signing  of  the  release  must  have  been  one  of  the 
rliest  incidents  of  her  married  life ;  and  in  either  case  the 
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^o  previous  releases.  The  bond  given  by  Christopher 
I,  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  three  girls,  to  Mr.  Powell, 
latemal  uncle,  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but  there  can 
le  doubt  that  it  referred  to  the  unpaid  marriage-portion 
ton's  first  wife.  By  the  very  act  of  quashing  the  nun- 
^e  will  that  debt  of  J^IOOO,  with  twenty-one  years  of 
t,  belonged  no  longer,  as  by  the  wiU,  to  the  three 
:ers,  but  to  the  widow,  as  administratrix  for  herself  and 
m ;  and,  whatever  the  debt  might  turn  out  to  be  worth, 
irds  of  it,  as  of  the  rest  of  the  estate,  would  be  legally 
idow's,  and  only  the  other  third  would  be  divisible 
'  the  daughters.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
,  on  the  one  hand,  was  anxious  to  guard  himself  against 
1  of  the  widow  which  might  be  very  inconvenient  to 
nd  that  the  widow,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made  up 
ind  that  the  three  daughters  were  the  proper  persons  to 

by  their  mother's  marriage-portion,  if  it  should  ever 
)vered,  was  willing  to  leave  that  debt  as  a  family  matter 
iettled  between  Mr.  Powell  and  his  nieces  without  her 
pence?  If  so,  her  good  friend  Christopher  Milton 
ig  with  her  and  willing  to  be  her  security,  the  bond  to 
bwell  may  have  been  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Powell 

have  no  further  trouble  from  her  in  that  matter,  and 
jvhenever  he  should  see  fit  to  pay  up  anything  of  the 
ue  marriage-portion,  as  enjoined  by  his  father's  will  of 
iber  1646,  it  should  all  go  to  the  daughters^. 
.  Milton  having  paid  Deborah's  share  of  ^100  by  the 
f  March  1675,  it  may  be  assumed  that  she  had  by  that 
aid  also  the  other  two  shares  of  <i^lOO  each,  and  so  was 
lear  of  all  her  liabilities.  What  she  had  retained  for 
'  can  have  been  about  ^''600  only,  with  the  greater 
I  of  her  deceased  husband's  household  goods.  Phillips's 
from  hearsay,  that  his  uncle  had  died  worth  J^15(X)  in 

besides  household  goods,  must,  therefore,  be  consider- 

;hief  authority  for  the  transac-  with   facsimiles   of  the  signatures  to 

stween    the   widow    and    the  them,  and  excellent  annotations  by  Mr. 

s  is  the  little  volume  of  Milton  Marsh.    But  see  also  Vol.  I.  pp.  3 — 4^ 

dited  for  the  Clietham  Society  footnote,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  036 — 637,  and 

John  Fitohett  Marsh  in  1851.  ante,  p.  449—451. 
ime  contains  the  three  releases, 
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ably  abated.  Milton  had  estimated  his  own  estate  just  befw* 
Ills  dt>nth  at  j^lOOO  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  hie  estinute 
Lad  turned  out  tolerably  correct.  He  had  wanted  to  leave  bif 
widow  .i^lOOO,  and  what  had  actually  come  to  her  wa«  abool 
two-thirds  of  that  tnini.  It  was  as  if  now  a  widow  were  \A 
about  .^2000,  to  be'  invested  in  an  annuity  for  lier  life  iit 
otherwiiie. 


THE   WIDOW,   TBB  TnnEG   DAUBOTERS,    ASD   !1III.T0>'"S  DIKH 
DESCKNDANTB. 

At  Milton's  death  hia  widow  was  just  thirty-six  yeufi 
age.  Though  she  might  have  married  again,  one  hws  n  - 
no  such  iutentinu.  She  lived  on  in  London,  for  sii:  or  sews 
years  longer,  etill  apparently  in  tiic  hou!*e  in  Artillery  ff>lt 
Bunhill,  One  of  her  most  frequent  visitors,  and  hev  nw* 
intimate  friend  all  in  all  in  London,  was  hur  relatiTe  Pr.  . 
Kathan  Paget,  who  had  first  introduced  her  to  Millon.  B( 
died  in  January  1678-9;  and  in  his  will,  dated  the  7diof  :, 
that  month  and  proved  the  15tfa,  while  leaving  a  nun  *  « 
money  to  the  College  of  Plu>icians,  and  other  sums  tn  W 
brother  the  Rev.  Thomas  Paget,  his  widowed  sister  Eliali'*'' 
JohuBOii,  and  her  children,  he  expressly  marks  his  regard  f" 
his  "cosen"  Elizabeth  Milton  by  a  bequest  to  her  ofi'J). 
An  occasional  visitor  of  Mrs.  Milton,  especially  about  169\ 
was  the  inquisitive  Aubrey,  some  of  whose  particles  of  U" 
formation  about  Miit«n,  jotted  down  about  that  yen,  w 
anthenticated  by  him  by  the  repeated  phrase  "  vii/ua  affirm^^ 
"his  widowe  assures  me,"  &c.  Aubrey  was  pa rticnlarlv in- 
terested by  finding  that  she  bad  a  great  many  letters  \>s^ 
that  Milton  had  received  "  from  learned  men  of  1 
quaintance,  both  of  England  and  beyond  sea,"  and  also  l)i>' 
she  had  still  in  her  possession  the  portrait  of  Milton  1* 
thought  the  best,  viz.  that  taken  when  he  was  twcatj-oK 
years  of  age  and  a  Cambridge  scholar.  As  Aubrey  liked  tto 
portrait  better  than  the  later  one  prefixed  to  some  of  Milli^'''* 
bo'.'ks,  he  tliouglit  it  '■  ought  to  be  engraven,"  and  be  pf*" 
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:o  write  Milton's  name  upon  it  in  "  red  letters  "  for  its 
reservation  ^. 

eems  to  have  been  in  or  about  1681  that  the  widow, 
n  her  forty-third  year,  made  up  her  mind  to  leave 
Q  and  retire  to  her  native  Cheshire.  Preparation  had 
nade  by  an  arrangement  with  her  brother,  Richard 
ull,  rather  more  than  two  years  younger  than  herself, 
ill  living  in  the  parish  of  Wistaston,  near  Nantwich, 

they  had  both  been  bom  and  baptized.  On  the  4th 
e  1680  this  Richard  MinshuU  of  Wistaston,  describing 
f  as  a  "  frame-work  knitter,"  had  given  a  bond  in  j^30 
izabeth  Milton  of  the  city  of  London,  widow,"  to  the 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  c3^150  "  payd  or 
I  to  be  payd  "  by  her  to  him  for  her  use,  he  surrendered 

Thomas  Wilbraham,  baronet,  a  lease  of  "  a  messuage 
'nement,  with  the  appurtenances  and  diverse  lands 
ito  belonging,"  held  by  him  from  the  said  baronet, 
iuated  in  Brindley,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  in  order 

new  lease  of  the  same  should  be  made  to  the  said 
}th  Milton.  As  the  new  lease  was  to  be  for  the 
s  life,  conjointly  with  that  of  Maiy  MinshuU,  the  wife 
Richard  MinshuU  who  gives  the  bond,  and  with  that 
1  of  his,  also  named  Richard  MinshuU,  for  the  benefit 
jhever  of  the  three  should  live  longest,  it  is  evident 
le  arrangement  was  one  for  the  common  interests  of 
nily,  with  the  help  of  the  widow's  money.  When 
[ilton  did  retire  to  Cheshire,  it  was  not  to  the  messuage 
idley,  which  is  about  six  miles  west  from  Nantwich, 

Nantwich  itself  much  closer  to  her  brother  and  his 
Wistaston  was  the  place  where  he  carried  on  his 
►f  frame-work  knitter,  and  the  lease  at  Brindley  was 
farming  investment,  sublet  to  undertenants, 
ing  arrived  in  Nantwich,  some  time  in  1681,  the 
took  up  her  abode  either  in  some  very  small  house  in 
vn  by  herself,  or  more  probably  in  a  portion  of  the 

:\s  Ron  of  the  Royal  College  of  notes,  by  Miss  Tbomasin  E.  Sharpe,  re- 
t«,  I.  224 — 225 ;  Milton,  Min-  printed  from  The  Oemahnjisl  of  April 
I  Goiildsmyth  pedigree,  with       187S  ;  Aubrey  s  Lives,  Milton. 
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'  October  1720,  when  George  I.  had  been  six  years  on  the 
irone,  and  she  was  in  her  eighty-second  year,  she  signed 
I  agreement  with  John  Darlington,  yeoman,  letting  to  him 
*r  farm  and  premises  at  Brindley  at  a  rent  of  <^'30  yearly 
1  certain  carefully  stated  mutual  conditions.  On  the  16th 
:  June  1725,  when  she  was  in  her  eighty-seventh  year,  there 
as  a  farther  transaction  between  her  and  the  same  John 
Arlington,  relating  to  the  same  premises  and  farm  at 
»rindley.  She  lived  more  than  two  years  after  that,  for  her 
ist  will  is  dated  Aug.  22,  1727,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
f  George  II.,  and  it  was  proved  on  the  10th  of  October  in 
dat  year.  She  died,  therefore,  between  these  two  dates,  near 
be  age  of  eighty-nine.  Hers  had  been  an  unusually  long 
ridowhood,  for  she  had  outlived  her  husband  fifty -three 
ears.  A  funeral  sermon  said  to  have  been  preached  on  her 
1  the  Baptist  chapel,  Nantwich,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Kimber, 
ssistant  to  Mr.  Acton,  was  published  in  1756  by  the  preacher's 
>ii,  Mr.  Edward  Kimber,  but  with  a  mistake  as  to  the  date 
f  her  death.  It  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  Milton, 
ad  next  to  nothing  about  herself 

Most  of  Mrs.  Milton's  small  property  having  terminated 
ith  her  life  or  been  already  settled  beyond  that,  her  will 
'as  a  very  simple  one.  It  constituted  her  "  loving  friends  " 
amuel  Acton  and  John  Allecock,  both  of  Nantwich,  her 
tecutors,  and  gave  all  her  effects,  after  payment  of  her  debts, 
>  her  "  nephews  and  nieces  in  Namptwich  "  equally,  without 
atning  them.  Allecock  alone  took  out  letters  of  administra- 
on,  and  there  was  very  little  to  administer.  The  goods  and 
^ttels  she  had  left  were  sworn  under  a^40 ;  and  the  "  true 
ad  perfect  inventory*'  of  them,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ie  oath,  still  exists,  and  exhibits  the  total  as  exactly  j£'38 
*•  4d.  It  is  a  most  touching  document.  The  total,  small 
lough  it  is,  comprises  108  different  items.  First  comes  "  a 
air  bedsteads  and  hangings,"  valued  at  18*.,  then  "a  feather 
^  and  bolster, '^  valued  at  «^'2  7*.,  then  "  2  quilts  and  pair 
f  blanketts,  old  patched  ones,"  valued  at  10*.,  then  "  2  tea- 
foons  and  1  silver  spoon,  with  a  seal  and  stopper  and  bitts 
'f  silver,"  valued  together  at  12*.,  then  a  "  chest  of  drawers 
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and  frame,"  valued  at  13*.,  then  "  one  dress- box,  bottles,  and 
things  belonging,'*  valued   at  12*.,  then  "  one  pencil-case." 
valued  at  3*. ;  and  so  on  the  document  goes,  through  a  miscel- 
lany of  pewter  dishes,  other  dishes,  pails  and  small  barrels,  a 
brass  fender,  fire-irons,  cooking  utensils,  trunks,  old  tittcandfe- 
sticks,  "  a  totershell  knife  and  fork  with  other  old  ones,''  in 
old  looking-glass,  two  old  pairs  of  scissors,  a  tobacco-box, 
*'  one  mjisk  and  fan,"  "  one  old  muff  and  ease,"  '*  a  fine  clo«t 
and  hood,"  *'  a  Norwich  gown  and  pett3ncoat,"  "  a  calimanooe 
gown,"    "  an  old   Norwich   gown   and   coat/'   handkerchiefe 
and  other  articles  of  body  attire,  "  three  pair  old  gloves,""* 
pair  shoes  and  two  pair  eloggs,"  **two  pair  of  spectables," 
&c.,  &c.     The  majority  of  the  items  range  from  two  or  three 
shillings  to  threepence  or  lower  in  value,  and  there  are  in- 
cluded 17 s.  in  money  and  sixpence  worth  of  eoals  that  had 
been  left  unbumt.     The  highest  item  by  far  in  the  inventorr 
is  "  Mr.  Milton's  pictures  and  coat  of  arms,"  valued  at  /lO 
10*. ;  the  next  in  value  is  the  above-named  feather-bed  and 
bolster  at  j^2  7s,,  the  next  the  Norwich  gown  and  petticoat  at 
<^1  6*.,  the  next  the  bedstead  and  hangings  at  18*.,  the  next 
the  "fine  cloak  and  hood"  at  17*.  6rf.,  and  the  next  '*twocane 
chairs  and  two  velvet  cushions  "  at  17*.       Under  the  uanie 
of  *'  2  Books  of  Paradise,"  valued  at  10<y.,  one  recognises  bound 
copies  of  Farad ke  Lost  and  Paradlw  Kegained ;    "some  old 
books  and  few  old  ])ictures  "  go  together  for  12*. ;  and  there 
is  ^'  a  larofe  Bible  "  valued  at  8*.    To  assist  mvself  in  inferring 
the  domestic  accommodations  of  Mrs.  Milton  at  the  close  ot 
her  life,  I  have  submitted  the  inventory  to  practised  feminine 
judgment ;  and  the  report,  is  that  her  part  of  whatever  ho^^e 
she  lived  in  consisted  probably  of  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
small  attached  scullery,  but  that  the  chamber,  though  uncar- 
peted,  and  serving  as  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  bed-room  in 
one,  may  have  been  of*  good  size,  and  bright  and  tidy  enough. 
w^ith  its  fire-place  and  brass  fender,  its  old  chest  of  drawtrs, 
its  two  old  tables,  its  two  cane  chairs  with  velvet  cushions, 
and  two  or  three  sedge-bottomed  chairs  and   stools  beside . 
and  with  Mr.  Milton's  pictures  and  coat  of  arms  on  the  walls. 
and  the  two  Books  of  Paradise  and  the  larw  Bible  as  the 
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IS  table-ornaments.  I  am  informed  also  that  the 
old  lady's  wardrobe,  though  it  included  curious 
les  of  fashion,  like  the  mask  and  fan,  that  must 
carefully  conserved  from  the  days  of  the  Restora- 
ilso  handsome  enough  changes  of  more  lately  pur- 
)arel,  in  which  to  walk  out  or  receive  visitors,  was 
n  woollen  and  linen  imder-comforts,  and  that  her 
e  evidently  much  less  in  the  direction  of  needle- 
litting  than  of  cookery  and  pastry.  The  proportion 
ns,  mortars  and  pestles,  and  other  little  articles  of 
}j)aratus,  to  the  rest  of  her  scullery  eflPects  is,  I  am 
irknble ;    and   some   of  these  articles^  it   appeard, 

certain  preference  for  minces,  stews,  made  dishes, 
ally  for  the  daintier  style  of  cookery.  One  re- 
►^lilton's  compliment  to  her, ''  God  have  mercy,  Betty ^^^ 
p.  728).  On  the  whole,  the  ascendancy  of  Milton  in 
's  memory  and  surroundings  to  the  last  is  a  thing 
fest.  Besides  the  relics  of  him  in  the  old  furniture, 
;  was,  in  the  two  portraits  of  him  and  his  coat  of 
:he  bound  copies  of  his  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise 
and  in  the  few  silver  trinkets,  it  seems  probable 
ad  retained  more  familiar  mementoes  in  the  articles 

the  inventory  as  *'  the  best  suit  of  twad  cloaths," 
ser  do,"  and  "  2  pair  of  ruffles."  The  two  suits  of 
)ossibly  Milton's  old  suits  of  grey  in  Bunhill  fifty- 
s  before,  were  valued  at  3*.  and  1*.  6*.  respectively, 
affles  at  2*.  If  they  were  Milton's,  they  ought  to 
ed  higher  prices  even  from  Nantwich  antiquaries, 
ortraits  of  him,  the  one  his  sweet  round-headed  little 
lit,  the  other  that  graceful  portrait  of  him  in  his 
B  days  which  Aubrey  had  wanted  to  mark,  were  to 
3  long  for  considerable  sums,  and  were  to  find  their 
ward  ^. 


?  in  this  account  of  the  Papen  for  the  Chetham  Society,  and 

Milton's  widow,  so  far  as  from  a  sabse<iuent  pai>er   of  his  read 

inci<ientally  from  Toland,  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lanca- 

j)revioas    information    in  shire  and  Cheshire  in  Feb.  22,  1855. 

8  (e.g.  in  footnotes  at  p.  This  last  contains  the  inventory  of  Mrs. 

278—279  of  Vol.  I.)   are  Milton's  effects  at  her  ilecease,  with  Mr. 

Fitcbett  Mai*sh  d  MiUon  Marshes  notice  of  the  same. 
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years  can  Mary  Milton  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  received  their 
j^lO  each.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  benefit  to  them 
from  their  Powell  connexion ;  for,  though  their  uncle  Richard 
Powell  lived  till  1695,  a  prosperous  man,  one  of  the  Readers 
of  the  Inner  Temple^  &c.,  and  all  his  forementioned  sisters 
were  then  still  alive,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  farther 
recollection  among  them  of  any  obligation  or  relationship  to 
iheir  Milton  nieces.  At  the  time  of  the  uncle's  death,  indeed, 
only  one  of  these  nieces  was  left.  Milton's  second  daughter, 
Mary,  the  likest  to  her  mother,  and  the  most  disagreeably 
remembered  of  the  three,  had  died,  still  unmarried^  at  some 
Tmeertain  date  before  1694 ;  in  which  year  Phillips,  in  his 
anemoir  of  Milton,  speaks  of  Deborah  as  the  sole  daughter 
iihen  surviving  ^ 

Deborah  Milton  and  her  husband,  Abraham  Clarke,  after 
fliey  had  been  a  good  number  of  years  in  Dublin,  came  over  to 
Xondon  'Muring  the  troubles  in  Ireland  under  King  James  II," 
or  some  time  between  1684  and  1688,  the  husband  continuing 
bis  Irish  business  of  weaving  and  silk-dealing  by  becoming 
**  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields."  They  had  ten  children  in  all, 
Keren  sons  and  three  daughters,  bom  either  in  Ireland  between 
L676  and  the  date  of  their  migration  to  Spitalfields  or  after- 
Wards  in  Spitalfields  itself.  Most  of  these  died  in  infancy ; 
the  husband,  Abraham  Clarke,  died  at  some  unknown  date 
fcfler  1688 ;  but  Deborah  did  not  die  till  the  24th  of  August 
1.727,  when  she  was  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  Her  death 
Was  almost  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Milton's  widow  at 
^<iKntwich,  thirteen  years  her  senior.  Her  only  surviving 
Km,  Urban  Clarke,  was  then  a  Spitalfields  weaver,  as  his 
aMlier  had  been,  and  unmarried ;  her  only  surviving  daughter 
^md  changed  her  name,  a  good  many  years  before,  from 
Slizabeth  Clarke  to  Elizabeth  Foster,  by  her  marriage  with  a 
riiomas  Foster^  also  "  a  weaver  in  Spitalfields  ;  ^'  and  Deborah's 

^  *  Milton   Pedigree   by   Sir   Charles      — It  will  be  noted  that  there  were  two 
Omig,  Garter  King  at  Anus  ;  and  ab-       living  sisters  in  the  Powell  family  bear- 


of  the  wills  of  Mrs.  Powell  and  ing  the  same  name,   Elizabeth.     Seo 

•»  aon  Richard  Powell,  kindly  com-  Vol.11,  p.  499;  where  I  gave  the  baptism 

MiBleated  to  me  by  Miss  Thomasin  E.  dates  of  both  the  Elizabeths,  but  as- 

IUurp6L     Mr.  Powell's  will  is  dated  sumed,  wrongly  it  now  appears,  that 

^fee;  2%  1698,  and  proved  Feb.  3, 1695-6.  one  of  them  had  died  in  infancy. 
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orpose  of  taking  her  advice  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
icture  of  Milton  that  had  been  put  into  his  hands  to  be 
Qg^raved.  He  carried  this  picture  with  him,  and  also  two 
r  three  different  prints  of  Milton's  portrait  as  already  en- 
raved^  i.  e.  from  or  after  the  Faithorne  crayon-drawing  of 
670.  She  rejected  the  picture  which  Vertue  had  brought, 
8  being  dark-complexioned  and  dark-haired,  and  therefore 
[oite  unlike  her  father ;  but  she  immediately  recognised  the 
ikeness  in  the  prints^  explaining  that,  having  been  in  Ireland 
ome  time  before  her  father^s  death,  she  had  not  been  aware 
»f  any  such  portrait  of  him  in  his  later  life,  and  knew  of  no 
itfaer  pictures  of  him  than  the  boy-portrait  and  the  student- 
Mrtrait  which  her  step-mother  then  had  in  Cheshire.  These 
acts  are  from  a  letter  of  Vertue's  own,  dated  Aug.  12,  1721 ; 
Nit  either  that  letter  omits  some  of  the  particulars,  or  there 
Bust  have  been  a  subsequent  experiment  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  dis- 
trimination  in  the  matter  of  portraits  of  her  father.  The  sight 
Hf  one  portrait  of  her  father,  we  are  told,  greatly  moved  her. 
Bliehardson,  who  was  then  the  possessor  of  that  portrait,  but 
■ho  expressly  tells  us  that  an  accident  prevented  him  from 
■mng  Mrs.  Clarke  himself,  is  our  authority  for  this  interest- 
^  addition.  "  The  picture  in  crayons  I  have  of  him,"  says 
Siehardson,  ^'was  shown  her  after  several  others,  or  which 
*were  pretended  to  be  his.  When  those  were  shown,  and 
*  ihe  was  asked  if  she  could  recollect  if  she  had  ever  seen  such 
*"•  &ce,  Noy  No  ;  but,  when  this  was  produced,  in  a  transport, 
^  ^TUmt/ father^  ^Tis  my  dear  father^  I  see  him^  Hh  him^  and  then 
'  ihe  put  her  hands  to  several  parts  of  her  face,  *T\s  the  very 
man  I  here^  here  I "  All  who  saw  Mrs.  Clarke  observed  this 
ane  of  reverence  and  fondness  in  her  reminiscences  of  her 
ttOier,  though  there  seems  to  have  been  seme  natural  aspe- 
Hjr  in  her  references  to  her  step-mother,  the  old  lady  at  Nant- 
•Tch.  One  of  her  visitors  was  Professor  Ward,  of  Gresham 
Sdlege;  and  to  him  she  confirmed  the  accounts  given  by 
-nbrey  and  Phillips  of  her  father's  domestic  methods  with 
Qrself  and  her  two  sisters.  Their  father  in  his  blindness  had 
toployed  them  all  in  reading  to  him  "in  eight  langua^^es  " 
liich  they  did  not  themselves  understand,  his  frequent  joke  in 

TOL.  VI.  3  0 
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)   Clarke,   Deborah's  eldest   son   and  Milton's   eldest 
n^  had  gone  out  to  Madras,  then  better  known  as 


Warton)  ;  Letter  of  Voltaire 
in  Mitford  s  Life  of  Milton 
cxxxix,  footnote. — That  there 
ond  visit  to  Mrs.  Clarke  to 
r  about  portraits  of  her  father, 
t  w-a.s  in  this  second  visit  that 
'd  so  strongly  to  one  "picture 
s"  that  was  shown  her,  is 
by  a  pass^e  in  the  Memoirs 
8  IloUis  (p.  620),  where  it  is 
"about  the  year  1725"  Mr. 
irtue  found  her  "  lodged  in  a 
!  street  near  Moortields,"  where 
"kept  a  school  for  childrtn 
pport,"  and  where  the  result 
to  have  been  just  such  a 
)f  excitement  over  one  "  draw- 
ToiiB  "  as  that  which  Richard- 
s.  Thus,  if  there  were  two 
ixperiraents  of  her  discem- 
le  matter  of  her  father's  por- 
t  in  1721,  as  Vertue  himself 
nd  another  about  four  years 
ras  still  Vertue,  according  to 
nt,  that  was  the  experimenter 
c^ond  case.  The  experiment, 
a  one  visit  or  in  two,  is  of 
ortance  in  connexion  with  the 
the  portraits  of  Milton ;  and 
be  the  place  for  some  in- 
on  that  subject,  additional  to 
been  already  given  in  Vol.  T., 
footnote,  and  footnote  to  pp. 
—The  two  portraits  there  dis- 
re  the  two  that  remained  in 
of  Milton's  widow  till  her 
Nantwich  in  1727  :  viz.  the 
iit  and  the  student-portrait. 
3  authenticity  of  these  there 
ibt  whatever.  But  they  are 
ortraits ;  and  the  question  now 
)rtraits  of  Milton  in  more  ad- 
e.— (1)  Absolutely  and  indu- 
ithentic  is  the  Faithome  of 
lirn  from  the  life  in  Milton's 
nd  ^'ear,  and  engraved,  with 
inction,  for  the  first  edition  of 
ry  of  Britain.    See  ante,  pp. 

Faithome's  original  crayon- 
»f  this  portrait  was  eertainly 
ce,  in  possession  of  the  Tonson 
;  family,  as  late  as  1760,  when 
;  from  it  was  made  by  Cipriani 
'ilton  enthusiast  Mr.  Thomas 
lee  Memoirs  of  Hollis,  p.  529, 
;opy  of  the  etching  is  given, 
0,  where  the  original  Ib  ex- 
escribed  as  "a  drawing  in 
y  William  Faithome,  now  in 
of  Messrs.  Tonson,  booksellers, 

This  crayon-drawing  having 


»i 


now  disappeared,  however,  and  Cipri- 
ani's etching  from  it  being  of  little 
worth,  the  only  true  remaining  Faithome 
is  Faithome's  own  engraving  from  the 
drawing,  as  published  in  1670.  All  in 
all,  for  certainty  and  impresaiveness,  I 
prefer  this  to  any  other  portrait  of 
Milton.  It  has  been  repeatedly  repro- 
duced, more  or  less  tmthfully,  and  is 
therefore  tolerably  familiar.  The  por- 
trait prefixed  to  the  present  volume  is 
a  careful  reduction  from  it  by  the  late 
Mr.  Jeens;  but  1  would  also  recom- 
mend a  very  fine  and  striking  enlarge- 
ment of  it  done  recently  by  Mr.  W^.  J. 
Alais  for  Dr^  Grosart,  and  issued  by 
Dr.  Grosart  as  a  companion  to  a  portrait 
of  Spenser  engraved  for  him  by  the 
same  artist.  (2)  A  number  of  the  en- 
graved portraits  of  Milton  from  1784  to 
the  present  time,  while  presenting  un- 
mifitakeably  the  same  Milton  face  as 
the  Faithome,  differ  from  the  trae 
Faithome  of  1670  in  having  the  face 
posed  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right, 
and  also  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
collar  and  in  the  folds  of  the  costume. 
These,  it  seems  now  to  have  been 
ascertained,  have  all  been  derived  from 
that  "  picture  in  crayons  '*  which  was 
in  possession  of  Richardson  in  1734,  and 
which,  ae  he  tells  us,  had  been  shown= 
to  Mrs.  Clarke  and  verified  by  her  so 
remarkably.  After  Richardson's  death 
in  1745,  this  crayon-drawing  was  ac- 
quired by  Jacob  Tonson,  tertius,  the 
last  of  the  Tonson  publishing  family; 
who  must  thus  have  had  in  his  posses- 
sion, till  his  death  in  1767,  (loo  crayon- 
drawings  of  Milton, — the  Faithome  and 
this.  Most  of  the  heir-looms  of  the 
Tonson  family  descendect  to  their  rela- 
tives, the  Bakers  of  Bayfordbury,  Herts ; 
but,  only  the  Richardson  crayon-draw- 
ing having  been  preserved  in  this  family^ 
confusion  has  arisen.  It  had  been  for- 
gotten that  there  were  two  drawings, 
and  the  preserved  one  has  b«en  repro- 
duced and  referred  to  for  eighty  years 
or  more  as  the  orinnal  Faithome.  The 
mistake  had  just  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Fitchett  Marsh  in  his  leamed 
tract  of  1860  on  the  engraved  portraits 
of  Milton  when  the  late  Mr.  Leigh 
Sotheby  threw  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject by  a  reproduction  of  the  preserved 
drawing  far  more  exact  and  effective 
than  any  of  the  previous  derivatives 
from  it.  Prefixed  to  his  sumptuous 
volume  of  Milton  RamiiinffSf  published 
in  1861,  appeared  a  photo^ph  with 
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rort  George,  when  he  was  a  very  yoang  man.     He  i 
there  as  a  matried  man  in  1703,  his  wife's  ChristJai 


raving  In  eraytmi /«i 
,  .  . . .  miif  J.  BUAardtoa,  att  ,. 
Jaeoh  Tonaoii,  wnc  Ihe  jnepertv  of 
tniliam  Bakft,  Etq .  of  Ban/ardbuTy, 
Htrlt,  bj/  itAflsr  iinrf  jitnuiMron  t(  « 
jihnliiorapkHt."  To  my  minij  the  moat 
retnnnuitile  thlUR  ibout  this  b«aiitifal 
photograph  Is  the  extmotdiiiar?  re- 
BeniblsnTof  theliKeiOtAgetbgrtolhRt 
in  Ihe  Futhorae.  Tbamrti  there  »™ 
tht  iliBermcss  of  ]  Jtame 

gIrMdy   mcntloaeu,   sh   ^^ 

tbntoKraph  convevB  a  anmuwhat  softer 
Mik,  Xena  it«ni  and  aged  in  its  huIiibu, 
the  fenturefl  are,  in  every  poiut,  wonder- 
fnUy  the  xame.  If  the  prcsenHl  diHW- 
iuK  at  Bayfordbiiry  was  an  ioiUpendiDt 
original  from  the  life,  it  corroboratefl 
the  Fatthome  eigaall/i  >[>d  receiTea 
coirohoralion  in  rKlnni.    But   w   the 


■npposdtiou  of  tvo  Faitliom 
not  have  been  so  early  dain 
tbe  Fsitbome  by  sd  ortirt  «t 
"-  e  IkDs  of  the  original,  bol  i 


HichardaoB  owned 

aa  Mr.  Haiih  wa«  inclined  to  think  in 

1860,    a    mer«    derivative    whii^h    tbe 


aliont  twenty-uine  yean 
Milton  died.  The  sole  «•« 
BTer,  for  the  oiiiiteiice  of  sBoh  I 
is,  I  believe,  a  rare  "folio  B 
of  Milton.iascribed''ie.  H'Jiili 
ddtH.J.Si«ianfuit'  ItlHU 
Imt  mnst  have  been  tiBBOtd 
1704,  when  White  himivll  ' 
1763,  vhen  SinKxi,  the  cDj 
White's  BOppoeed  oiigiul,  a 
probnbie  dale  nay  be  hell 
and  1710.  But  why,  if  Wi 
Milton  (hiin  tbe  Die  umr  tii 
1074,  did  he  leare  hit  in 
enjtraved  hy  him»-lf ;  and  i 
ciallj,  doea  the  poitcwt  of  lEil 
White  did  engrave,— tliat  Ibrt 


Botheby,  fioni  liin  cHreful   i 


Winn.  I 


"led  t 


_.  -Onld  have  been  an  earlier 

dmwingby  Faitbonie,from  which,  wlien 
lie  made  the  engraving  in  1670,  he  took 
niiotber  copy  for  tlmt  pMrpose,  altering 
the  form  of  the  dress,"  4c.  Were  this 
hypotheais  correct,  the  two  drawings 
once  in  posaeiiion  of  the  Tonsonii  must 
have  been  both  Faithqroea ;  and  it  la 
at  least  carious,  though  not  very  ex- 
plicable, that  in  the  version  given  in 
the  i/o/lu  Memoiri  of  the  atory  of 
Vertne'a  visit  to  Mrs.  Clarke  "about 
the  year  1725,"  it  is  the  now  missing 
Paithonie  drawing,  and  not  the  pre- 
served drawing  now  at  Bayfordbury, 
that  ia  credited  with  such  instant 
effecla  on  Mrs,  Clarke,  "When  she 
jwrceived  the  drawing,"  Bay  the  Hotlii 
Jf-moi-n.,  p.  620,"  she  cried  out, '  0  l^d! 
that  it  OU  picture  qf  my  father:  haa 
tamt  ym  by  itV  and,  atroaking  the 
bair  of  his  forehead,  added,  'Jtiat  to 
mg  father  vmrt  hia  hair,' "  If  the 
Bichardaon  cannot  be  thus  resolved 
into  identity  with  the  Faitliome  on  the 


vouched  by  Mr.  Leigh  Snil 
"  there  is  most  undonblfdl; 
simrlarity  between  the  dtsi 
Bichardaon  and  White  poitn 
dlspmied  to  doubt  the  In 
ohginality  of  any  portrait  if 
On  the  whole,  without  condn 
tively  that  Hilton  in  hit  It 
to  no  other  artist  than  Fiil 
shnll  be  safe  jn  makii^  tlie 
-f  1670  the  atandaid  bj  tiv 

if  oil-portr 
IS  places,  of > 

obvious  derivatives  from  tht 
or  the  Bichardson  ;  but  otbi 
r^ected.  Most  of  the  en; 
traits  being  also,  as  we  han 
vBtives  from  the  Faith<>r 
Bichardson,  though  with  n 
of  phantasy  and  variation, 
idea  of  the  Hiltou  face  whic' 
fixed  in  the  English  mini 
enough.  In  not  a  few  of  ' 
ever,  one  trscea  a  specift 
from  an  allt^ed  bust  of  U 


Milton's  grandson,  caleb  clarke. 
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ary,  but  her  surname  unknown.     They  had  three 
commemorated    in    the    Parish    Register  of   Fort 


about  1654,  when  he  was  six- 
linger  than  intheFaithorne. 
e  lace  of  which  is  supposed 
que  plaster  cast  from  the 
lid,  while  the  hair  and  the 
head  have  been  added  in 
/as  long  in  the  possession 
.erVerlue;  who  ** believed 

by  one  Pierce,  a  sculptor 
itation  in  those  times,  the 
tade  the  bu^t  in  marble  of 
lu^r  Wren  which  is  in  the 
rary."  An  engraving  after 
J  himself  was  prefixed  to 
on  of  Milton's  Prose  Works 
Vertue's  death  in  1756  the 
purchased    by   Sir  Joshua 

£9  12*. ;  Sir  Joshua  after- 
l  with  it,  for  £12,  to  Mr. 
His,  who  hod  it  engraved 
>y  Cipriani  (HoUis  Memoirs, 
).  513) ;  and,  from  among 
effects,  it  passed  at  lengthy 
li list's  College,  Cambridge, 
ow  is.  A  photograph  from 
nore  exact  idea  of  its  look 
ngravings  by  Vertue  and 
eared  in  Mr.  LeighSothcby's 
blinffs  in  1861  ;  and  a  still 
t  copy  of  it,  with  au  ac- 
accouut  and  criticism,  was 
•  or  two  ago  in  Scribner's 
Icuiazint.  The  head  in  the 
taiuly  a  noble  one,  very 
id  stately,  and  yet  almost 

in  its  expression  of  bold 
magnanimity ;  and,  though 
?  of  the  relic  is  far  from 
one  has  some  difficulty  in 
ilton  submitting  to  a  plaster- 
is  face  in  the  first  years  of 
s,  yet  the  o])inion  of  such 
ertue,  and  the  sensation  one 
J  manly  couutenance  here 
it  the  age  of  about  forty-six 
icileable  with  the  Faithome 
ixteen  years  later,  lend  a 
:o  the  conjecture  that  this 
enuine  bust  of  Milton  in 
lis  Latin  Secretaryship  and 
lebrity  as  the  coutjueror'of 
At  all  events,  an  influence 
st,  through  the  engravings 
the  last  century,  may  be 
good  many  of  the  engraved 
Milton,  from  Vertue  s  own 

Better,  I  think,  leave  the 
elf,  or  engrave  from  it 
d  separately,  and  adhere, 
;eiiarian  Milton,  strictly  to 
le  and  the  Richardson. — 


One  professed  portrait  of  Milton,  which 
has  attained'  some  celebrity,  must  be 
absolutely  rejected.  It  is  the  supposed 
miniature  of  him,  at  the  age  of  between 
forty-five  and  fifty,  by  Samuel  Cooper. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  having  purchased 
this  miniature  from  a  dealer,  became  so 
fond  of  it,  so  sure  that  it  was  Milton, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  engraved,  ami 
published  in  beautiful  form,  by  Miss 
Caroline  Watson,  in  1786.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  genuine  Cooper,  and  a  very  fine 
miniature  of  some  one ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly, conspicuously,  not  Milton.  It 
is  utterly  iireconcileable  with  the 
Faithome,  the  Kichardson,  or  the  bust, 
— a  wholly  different  face,  which  some 
have  thought  might  be  Selden's.  More- 
over, t4ie  pedigree  breaks  down  hope- 
lessly. For  a  skirmish  on  the  subject, 
in  Sir  Joshua's  last  years,  between  him 
and  the  Scottish  judge.  Lord  Hailes, 
see  Gentleman  8  Magazine  for  May,  July, 
and  October  1791.  Lord  Hailes  pointed 
out  that  the  manuscript  pl&card  on  the 
back  of  the  picture,  on  the  faith  of 
which  Sir  Joshua  had  bought  it,  was 
a  clot  of  historical  incongruities  and 
absunlities, — a  mere  dealer's  concoction 
to  sell  the  picture  as  a  Milton;  and 
Sir  Joshua  could  answer  but  lamely. 
But  the  external  evidence  against  was 
stronger  than  even  Lord  Hailes  could 
then  know.  "  This  picture  belonged  to 
Deborah  Milton,"  was  the  main  state- 
ment of  the  placard,  before  it  went  on 
to  tell,  in  that  jumble  of  impossible 
datings  which  Lord  Hailes  exx)osed,  how 
it  had  passed  from  her  into  the  family 
of  Sir  William  Daveuant,  and  had  been 
competed  for  by  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, including  Lord  Dorset^  Dryden, 
and  Sir  John  Deuham.  Now,  not  only 
did  Deborah  Milton  never  possess  a 

Sieture  of  her  father,  but  one  of  her 
efinite  pieces  of  information  to  Vertue, 
when  he  called  on  her  on  the  10th  of 
August  1721,  was  that  till  that  moment 
she  was  unaware  of-  the  existence  of 
any  picture  of  her  father  besides  the 
schoolboy  picture  and'  the  student  pic- 
ture which  her  step-mother,  Milton's 
widow,  then  had  with  her  at  Nantvnch. 
Nay,  as  1  read  Vertue's  letter  describing 
the  interview  (see  ante.  Vol.  I.  p.  277), 
it  seems  nossible  that  this  very  minia- 
ture founaing  its  claim  to  be  Milton  on 
the  statement  that  it  had  belonged  to 
his  daughter  was  the  actual  picture 
which  Vertue  submitted  to  her  for 
verification  before  he  would  engrave  it. 
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e  jungle  fever,  and  of  the  long  uncertainties  of  the 
niggle  of  whites  with  natives  and  of  whites  with  other 
lites  in  India  before  the  Presidencies  became  British  ^. 
The  descent  from  Milton  through  Deborah's  eldest  son, 
deb  Clarke,  thus  coming  to  a  stop  in  India  precisely  in 
«  year  of  Deborah's  deaths  attention  is  fastened  on  Caleb's 
other  and  sister,  Urban  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster, 
en  remaining  in  Spitalfields.  They  must  have  benefited 
"  the  fund  raised  for  their  mother,  but  the  benefit  was  not 
imanent.  The  silk-weaving  seems  to  have  been  given 
I,  or  to  have  become  precarious  and  intermittent,  before 
ibruaiy  1737-8 ;  at  which  time  the  Fosters  are  found  keep- 
^  a  small  grocer's  or  chandler's  shop  in  Pelham  Street, 
Htalfields,  with  Urban  Clarke  still  staying  with  them, 
Lere,  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  they  were  visited  by 
XT.  Thomas  Birch,  then  writing  his  memoir  of  Milton  to 

prefixed  to  his  1738  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works. 
rs.  Foster  gave  him  some  information  about  her  mother, 
d  about  Milton,  derived  from  her  mother,  accurate  in 
B  main  points,  but  with  some  confusion  and  inaccuracy, 
d  with  nothing  of  novelty  after  what  we  already  know, 
3ept  that  she  had  heard  that  one  of  Milton's  losses  after 
d  Restoration  had  been  an  estate  of  j^6G  a  year,  reclaimed 

the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  From  Pelham 
reet,  Spitalfields,  the  Fosters  removed,  in  or  about  1742, 
liower  HoUoway,  between  Highgate  and  London ;  where 
By  remained  for  about  seven  years,  still  apparently  keeping 
chandler's  shop,  and  where  Urban  Clarke,  who  had  accom- 
nied  them,  died  in  their  house,  still  unmarried.  About 
m  beginning  of  1749  the  Fosters  transferred  themselves 
om  HoUoway  to  a  small  ohandler's  shop  in  Cock  Lane, 
horeditch.  Of  seven  children  that  had  been  born  to  them, 
nee  sons  and  four  daughters  by  one  account,  five  sons  and 
wo  daughters  by  another,  not  one  was  then  alive,  most 
iving    died   long  ago,  and   all  witihout  issue,   if  not  all 

Edinburgh  Review  Article  of  Oct.  results  of  researches  about  the  Madras 

5 on  Oodunn'M  Lives  of  the  PhiUipaes,  Glarkes ;  Birch's  Life  of  Milton  (1753), 

teining  about  a  page  of  information  p.  Izzvi. 
10  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ?)  as  to  the 
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unmarried.     The  childleHs  couple,    keeping  their  ehandlo'f 
shop  in  Cock  Lane,  received  a  visit  in  1749  from  the  Rff. 
Ci'.  Thomas  Newton,  afterwards  Bishop  Newt.f)n,  then  at  prw 
with  the   first   volume  of  his   edition   of  Milton.    To  tin 
Mre.  FoBter,  whom  he  found  "  weak  and  infirm,"  but  vh 
struck  him  as  "  a  good,  plain,  sensible  woman,"  told  Her  staj 
over  again,    furnishing:  nothing  new,  save  that  her  molia 
had  inherited   Milton's  weakness  of  the   eyes,  having  b( 
obliged    to    use    spectacles    from    the  time    of  her  going 
Ireland,  and  that  she  herself  had  inherited   the  same,  t 
had   "not  been  able   to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  tlif 
twenty  years,"     One  hears  of  other  visits ;  but  the  last  of  Uf 
importance  wag  a  second  by  Birch  on  the  6th  of  Jannin 
1749-50.     He  carried  her  five  guineas  from  a  Mr,  \wit: 
and  it  was  on    this  oecasion  that  Mrs,  Foster  showed  bin 
her  grandmother's  Bible,  with  the  dates  of  the  births  of  in 
children  entered  on   tlie  blank   leaf  in    Milton's  own  haoi 
These,  as  we  know,  Birch  transcribed  (ante,  IV.  p,  335.  ftwi- 
note).     One  consequence    of  the    visits  of  Dr.  Newton  ul 
Birch  vras  a  public  effort  in  Mrs.  Foster's  behalf,  like  tkat  fis 
her  mother  three -and- twenty  years  before.     It  took  thedu 
of  a  performance  of  Comus  for  her  benefit  at  DruryLanc 
the  5tb  of  April  1750,     "  She  had  so  little  acquaintauM  "i* 
diversion  or  gaiety,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "that  she  did  notbi* 
what  was  intended  when  a  t>enefit  was  offered  her."    Johns" 
bestirred  himself  vigorously  in  the  affair,  and  wrote  the  Pn^ 
logue;  Dr,  Newton  also  exerted  himself;  and  bo  did  o^(^ 
"The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  ,1^130,"  we  are  tolJl? 
Dr,  Johnson,     In  reality,  the  receipts   i.t  the  theatre  "i" 
^147  14a,  6>l,  leaving-  but  .^67  14*.  6<;.  of  profits  aftw  de- 
duction  of  ^80  for  ex |)enBes ;  and  the  sum  was  made  up  * 
J^130  for  Mrs,  Foster  by  contributions  from  various  pers"* 
Of  this  sum,  Dr,  Johnson  tells  us,  .^100  was  place.^  in* 
funds,  "  after  some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  « 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  "  ;  and  the  rest,  he  id* 
"augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they  rcraoi"flJ 
Islington,"    Mrs.  Foster  lived  four  years  more.    "OnThui^ 
"laet.  May  9,  1754,"  says  a  contemporary  news|iaper, " l* 
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t  Islington,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and 
ainful  illness,  which  she  sustained  with  Christian  fortitude 
nd  patience,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  granddaughter  of  John 
lilton."  With  her  Milton's  line  became  extinct,  unless 
J  of  the  Clarkes  still  lived  in  India.  Mrs.  Foster's  own 
ount  to  Newton  in  1749  was  that  she  doubted  whether 
T  of  them  then  survived,  as  she  had  used  to  hear  from 
!m  sometimes,  but  had  then  heard  nothing  of  them  for 
eral  years  ^. 


OTHEB   SXJKVrVING   BELATIVES   OF   MILTON,   AND   THEIR 

DESCENDANTS. 

Christopher  Milton  was  near  the  end  of  his  fifty-ninth  year 
len  his  brother  died.  His  practice  in  law,  to  which  he  had 
urned  after  the  First  Civil  War  in  1646,  burdened  with  the 
Bculties  of  his  previous  Royalist  delinquency,  had  never 
lounted  to  much.  "  Chamber  practice  every  term  "  is  Phil- 
s's  description  of  it,  with  the  addition  that  "  he  came  to  no 
trancement  in  the  world  in  a  long  time,  except  some  small 
iploy  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,"  and  that  he  did  not  take  this 
eatly  to  heart,  being  *'  a  person  of  a  modest,  quiet  temper, 
Bferring  justice  and  virtue  before  all  worldly  pleasure  and 
andeur."  Through  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
ere  was  no  great  change  in  his  fortunes.  He  was  still 
jrely  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Deputy-Recorder 

Ipswich,  alternating  between  London  and  Ipswich,  but 
ving  a  house  at  Ipswich  and  liking  to  be  there  as  much 

he  could.  The  reign  of  James  II.  brought  a  differ- 
ee.  "  Wanting  a  set  of  judges  that  would  declare  his 
11  to  be  superior  to  our  legal  constitution,"  says  Toland, 
Dg  James  thought  Christopher  Milton  would  suit  for  one. 

was  an  additional  recommendation  that  he  was  by  this 
le  of  the  King's  own  religion,  a  professed  Roman  Catholic. 

Birch,  Life  of  Milton,  pp.  Ixxvi —  ton,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Paradise 

ni,  with  a  note  of  Birch  of  date  Jan.  Lost;  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  with 

749-60.  quoted  in  Hunter's  Milton  Cunningham's  notes;  new8pai>er  para- 

»  (p.  34)  Irom  Add.  MSB.  4244  in  graph  quoted  in  the  HulUs  Memoirs 

ish  Museum ;  Newton*s  Life  of  Mil-  (p.  114). 
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According'ly,  having  received  the  coif  at  a  call  of  sergeants 
on  the  21st  of  April  1686,  he  was  sworn  aa  one  of  the  Barons 
if  the  Exchequer  on  the  S4th  of  that  month,  and  knitrbted 
t  Whitehall  the  next  day.  On  the  18th  of  April  1687  he 
was  transferred  from  the  Exchequer  and  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  All  this,  according-  to  Phillips,  «« 
for  "  his  known  integrity  and  ahility  in  the  law,"  while 
roland's  character  of  him  is  that  "  he  was  of  a  very  enpenti- 
tious  nature  and  a  man  of  no  parts  or  ahility."  One  inelinea 
to  a  middle  opinion,  and  to  pii;i,ure  Sir  Christopher  as  a  Diilil, 
^ntlemanly  Roman  Catholic  ,judg«,  of  no  particular  ability, 
'ho  would  not  purposely  or  daringly  invent  harm,  but  miglit 
Jo  a  great  deal  of  harm  by  compliance  with  what  wa«  ei- 
pected.  His  t«nn  of  judgeskip,  however,  was  brief.  "His 
"  years  and  indisposition  not  well  brooking  the  fatigne  of 
"  public  employmentj"  says  Phillips,  "  he  continued  not  lon^ 
in  either  of  his  stations,  but,  ha\-ing  his  quietus  est,  retired 
to  a  country  life,  his  study,  and  devotion."  This  is  ■ 
■nhemism  for  the  fact  that,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1688,  he  was 
nissed.  As  the  Revolution  was  at  band,  whiuh  would  have 
u.fmisscd  him  at  any  ratie,  it  was  of  little  consequence.  His 
last  days  were  spent  in  retirement  in  a  mansion  called  the 
White  House  in  the  village  of  Busbmere,  close  to  Ipswich, 
where,  as  in  his  previous  house  in  Ipswich  itself,  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  chapel  fitted  up  for  Roman  Catheltc  worship- 
The  parish  registers  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich.  be«r  that  Sir 
Christopher  Milton  of  Rushmere  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  that  parish  on  the  22Qd  of  March  1692-3.  He  bad  lirad 
eleven  years  longer  than  his  brother,  having  attained  the  s^ 
of  seventy-seven.  His  wife,  the  Thomasine  Webber,  of  London, 
whom  we  saw  married  to  him  in  1638,  before  he  and  she  went 
to  keep  house  for  his  old  father,  the  ex-scrivener,  at  Horton. 
dui-ing  Milton's  absence  on  his  Italian  tour,  had  predeeeas^ 
him  and  been  buried  in  the  same  church  at  Ipswich,  withoit 
having  lived  long  enough  to  be  Lady  Milton*. 

'  Phillips,  Tol»nd,  Bircli.  and  Todd  ;  Arms,   praBted    to    Pickerag'e   193 

Pedigree  of  Christuphiir  Milton  in  HbtI.  edition   o(  MUtOni  Worlu;  ud  iM 

MS.  6802  fol.  196  ;  Milton  PediRree  by  VoL  I.  p.  686. 
Sir  Cbailea   Yonng,   Oarter    King    tX 
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The  three  children  of  whom  we  had  to  take  note  as 
bom  to  Christopher  Milton  and  his  wife  before  1642,  two  of 
them  at  Horton  and  one  at  Reading,  had  died  long  ago; 
and  the  surviving  children  at  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher 
were  a  son,  Thomas,  and  three  daughters.  Thomas  Milton 
was  already  a  person  of  some  consequence.  Having  been 
taken  into  the  Crown  Office  in  Chancery  under  his  uncle 
Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  he  had,  on 
Mr.  Agar's  death  in  1673,  succeeded  him  in  the  Deputy- 
Clerkship.  He  was  still  in  that  office  in  1694,  "  with  great 
reputation  and  ability,"  says  Phillips.  The  date  of  his  death 
has  not  been  ascertained.  By  kis  wife,  Martha^  daughter 
of  Charles  Fleetwood  of  Northampton  (who  found  a  second 
husband  in  William  Coward,  M.D.,  of  London  and  Ipswich), 
he  left  one  daughter,  who  is  heard  '^f  in  1749  as  "  Mrs.  Milton 
of  Grosvenor  Street,"  a  maiden  lady,  housekeeper  to  Dr.  Seeker, 
and  who  died  July  26,  1769.  She  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  living  descendant  of  Sir  Christopher  Milton.  Of  her  three 
aunts  two,  Mary  and  Catherine,  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  bad  lived  long  together  at  Highgate,  till,  one  of  them 
dying,  the  other  took  up  her  abode  with  the  Fosters,  at  their 
little  chandler's  house  and  shop  in  HoUoway,  and  died  there 
at  a  great  age  some  time  after  1742.  The  other  aunt  had 
married  a  Mr.  Pendlebury,  a  clergyman,  -and  nothing  more 
is  known  of  hep.  The  descent  from  Christopher  Milton  seems 
to  have  stopped  about  the  same  time  as  that  from  his  brother  ^. 

At  the  death  of  Milton,  his  elder  nephew  and  pupil, 
Hdwabd  Phillips,  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  other, 
John  Phillips,  was  a  year  younger.  Of  their  careers  and 
characters  in  Milton's  life-time  we  have  had  to  take  account 
already.    It  is  necessary  only  to  sketch  their  remaining  lives./^ 

Edward  Phillips  retains  his  character  of  being  by  far  the 
more  likeable  and  respectable  of  the  two.  His  profession 
was  still  that  of  pedagogy  combined  with  hack-authorship. 

*  Ante,  Vol.  I.  p.  685  and  Vol.  11.  p.  Museum  (quoted  by  Hunter,  p.  34)  ; 

489 ;  PhilUps ;  Birch's  Life  of  Milton  Milton  Pedigree,  as  in  last  note  ;  and 

(17SS),  pp.  fxxvi— Ixxvii,  and  additional  Addenda  to  Mitford's  Life  of  Milton  in 

note  by  Birch  ixom  MS.  in  British  Pickering's  Milton  (p.  clxxxiv). 
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From  hia  tutorsliip,  with  a  salary  of  about  ^20  a  year,  fai 
the  young  son  of  John  Evelyn  of  Sayea  Court,  near  Deptford, 
from  October  1663  to  February  1664-5,  he  had  gone  Jireet, 
as  we  saw,  to  a  similar  tntorslrip,  with  a  higher  salary,  ia 
the  family  of  Philip,  fifth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  unwr- 
taia  how  long;  he  continued  in  this  tutorship,  which  must 
have  kept  him  a  good  deal  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  Pem- 
brokea  in  Wiltshire;  but  he  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  rf 
Evelyn's  as  still  at  Wilton  in  the  year  1667',  "  where  my  lord 
makes  use  of  bira,"  says  Evelyn,  "to  interpret  some  oftbe 
Teatonic  Philosophy,  to  whose  mystic  theology  bis  lordsfaip. 
you  know,  is  much  addicted."  In  the  same  letter  Evelyn 
adds,  "As  to  Mr.  Phillips'  more  express  character,  he  i» 
"  a  eober,  silent,  and  most  harmless  person,  a  little  verealilr 
"  in  his  studies,  nndcrstunding  many  languages,  especially 
"the  modern."  Phillips's  principal  pupil  at  Wiltoo  was 
Philip  Herbert,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  Earl.  Od  his 
father's  death  in  1669  this  young  man  became  heir-appireot 
to  the  euEldom,  his  elder  half-brother  William  having  then 
succeeded  as  sixth  earl ;  in  July  1674  he  became  seventh  Earl 
of  Pembroke  himself,  by  the  death'  of  thia  elder  brolber 
without  issue ;  and  in  May  1675  he  married  Henrietta  de 
Querouaille,  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  mistres 
of  Charles  II.  Phillips's  connexion  with  him  and  with  the 
Pembroke  family  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  ceaseil 
about  1670  or  1671.  We  do  not  encounter  him  again  dis- 
tinctly till  the  14th  of  September  1674,  or  two  months  before 
Milton's  death.  On  that  day  there  was  licensed  by  Bffff 
L'Estrange,  and  in  1675,  a  month  or  two  after  Milton's  death, 
there  was  published  by  "  Charles  Smith,  at  the  Angel,  ne»i 
the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street,"  a  little  book  ealW 
TAeatnim  Poefarum,  which  is  remembered  now  as  one  of  tlw 
most  interesting  of  PhiUips's  literary  attempta  It  is  interest- 
ing on  its  own  account,  being  "  a  brief,  roving,  and  cnrsory 
account,"  as  Wood  well  calls  it,  of  the  poets  of  all  ages  aw 
nations,  but  chiefly  of  the  English,  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  rapid  characters  and  criticisms  of  a  good  many  of  them. 
and  a  prefixed  Discourse  on  Poets  and  Poetry  in  general.    It 
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was  one  of  the  first  books  of  that  kind  in  English  and  has 
been  a  basis  for  later  compilations.     It  is  farther  interesting, 
however,  as  conveying  opinions  about  poets  which  Phillips 
must  have  imbibed  from  Milton,  with  sometimes,  perhaps, 
as  in  the  sketches  of  Euripides,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson,  Drummond,  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Dryden,  a  phrase 
lent  by  Milton  or  recollected  from  his  talk.     The  Prefatory 
Discourse    opens   with   a  strain   of  expression   so   Miltonic, 
so  much  above  Phillips's  usual  range^  that  one  is  obliged  to 
fancy  either  that  Milton  actually  dictated  some  of  the  sen- 
tences, or  that  Phillips  had  Milton's  ideas  and  voice  in  his 
mind  and  was  trying  to  echo  them.     Less  interesting  than 
the  Theatrum  Poefarum^  but  creditable  to  Phillips's  industry, 
was  his  Supplement  to  the  Book  of  John  Speedy  called  the  Theatre 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1676,  and  con- 
sisting of  geographical  and  topographical  extensions  of  the 
previous   editions   of  Speed's  work,  originally  published  in 
1611.    This  must  have  been  a  bookseller's  commission,  as  was 
also  an  enlargement  of  his  Continuation  of  Baker^s  Chronicle 
for  the  sixth  edition  of  that  popular  book  in  1674.     It  seems 
to  have  been  a  relief  to  Phillips  from  such  drudgery  when, 
in   1677,  he   received  another  appointment   of  the  tutorial 
or  secretarial  kind  in  a  family  of  distinction.     "  I  preferred 
Mr.  Phillips,  nephew  of  Milton,"  Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary 
under  date  Sept.  18  in  that  year,  '*  to  the  service  of  my  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  wanted  a  scholar  to  read  to  and  entertain 
him  sometimes."     The  Lord  Chamberlain  so  mentioned  was 
still  the  same  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  through  the  Clarendon  and  Cabal  Ad- 
ministrations, and  whom  we  left  honourably  shelved  in  that 
dignity  in  1674,  when  his  real  power  was  gone  and  the  Pre- 
miership of  Danby  had  begun.     Evelyn  had  just   been   on 
a  visit  of  three  weeks  to  this  noble  courtier  and  ex-statesman, 
now  apparently  a   Roman  Catholic  no  longer,  at  his  great 
place  of  Euston  in  Suffolk,  and  had  been  wondering  how, 
on  his  dilapidated  fortunes,  he  could  support  such  a  magni- 
ficent establishment,  with  its  vast  halls  and  numerous  apart- 
pients,  its  picture-gallery,  its  bathrooms,  its  conservatories 
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and  gardens,  its  cascades  and  canals  in  the  grouada,  its  stables 
and  outhouges,  the  one  hundred  domestic  servants  ninDin^ 
about  on  the  premises,  and  the  thou^aod  red  and  fallonr  deti 
twinkling  among'  the  trees  in  the  nine  miles  of  pork.  He 
coutd  not  account  for  it,  but  found  the  Earl  and  hJs  lady  qnil* 
at  ease,  and  most  hospitable  and  kind.  "  My  lord  bimsflf 
"  is  given  to  no  expensive  vice  but  building,  and  to  have  all 
"  things  rich,  polite,  and  princely.  He  never  plays,  but  reaJs 
"  much,  having  the  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  tongues  in 
"  perfection."  Evelyn's  woras  would  lead  us  to  suppose  tUt 
Phillips's  duties  were  to  be  those  only  of  secretary  and  reaJer 
to  the  Earl ;  but  we  learn  otherwise  that  these  were  uot  alL 
On  the  let  of  August,  1672,  Arlington's  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Isabella,  then  a  child  of  five  years  old,  had  been  Har- 
ried, "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  officiating,  and  the  King 
and  all  the  grandees  being  present,"  to  Henry  Fitzroy,  the 
King's  second  natural  son  by  the  Diichess  of  Cleveland,  then 
a  boy  in  his  ninth  year,  created  Earl  of  Euston  that  sune 
month,  and  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1675.  Till  the  very  yonng 
couple  should  be  old  enough  to  live  together,  Arlington  was 
retaininij  liis  diinirhter  under  his  cbarf^e  ;  and  the  engagement 
of  Phillips  had  been  partly  for  the  sake  of  this  little  lady,  tlie 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  now  ten  years  of  age,  the  pet  of  ber 
father  and  mother  at  Euston,  and  described  by  Evelyn  as  * 
"  charming  young  creature,"  worthy  of  the  greatest  prince  in 
Christendom.  She  needed  a  tutor  in  languages;  and,  as  the 
Earl's  nephew,  Henry  Bennet,  was  also  one  of  the  hoDsehold,iBd 
needed  inatmction,  Phillips,  whatever  his  other  services,  vu 
a  convenient  tutor  for  both.  There  is  a  commemoration  oi 
this  tutorsliip  in  a  dedication  to  the  young  Duchess  of » 
fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  Phillips's  English  Dictienuyi 
Tie  World  of  Words,  published  in  1678.  But  the  ista- 
ship,  whether  at  Euston  or  elsewhere,  cannot  have  lastM 
beyond  November  1679.  On  the  6th  of  that  month  Evelyn, 
who  had  witnessed  the  marriage  of  the  little  Duehest  to 
the  little  Duke  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seven  ye*" 
before,  witnessed  their  re-marriag:e,  in  the  Earl  of  Arlinf 
ton's  lodgings  at  'Whitehall,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i" 
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e  presence  of  the  King,  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  a 
rge  company,  the  bridegroom  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
e  and  the  bride  twelve.     Phillips  must  have  been  then  once 
:)re  adrift,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty,  and  what  we  next 
ar  of  him  is  a  sad  descent  from  the  palatial  splendours  of 
iston.    "  He  married  a  woman  with  several  children,  taught 
school  in  the  Strand  near  the  May-Pole,  lived  in  poor  con- 
lition  (tho'  a  good  master),  wrote  and  translated  several 
things  meerly  to  get  a  bare  lively  hood,  was  out  of  employment 
n  1684  and  1685/'     This  is  Anthony  Wood's  pithy  sum- 
iry ;  and  nothing  can  be  added,  except  a  list  of  the  "  several 
ings  "  of  a  literary  kind  by  which  Phillips,  in  his  last  years, 
ed  to  eke  out  his  failing  pedagogy.     In  1679  appeared  the 
^enth  edition  of  Baker's  Chronicle  with  his  revised  Continua^ 
n  ;  in  1682  his  Tractatulus  de  modo  formandi  voces  derivativas 
ngucB  Latina  ;  in  1684  his  eighth  and  last  edition  of  Baker's 
ronicUy  his  Enchiridion  Lingua  Latinee^   and  his  Speculum 
ngiuB  Latims, — these  two  last,  according  to  Wood,  being  "  all 
mostly  "  taken  from  his  uncle  Milton's  papers  in  preparation 
•  a  Latin  Dictionary;  and  in  1685  a  Poem  an  the  Corona^ 
n  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  James  IL  and  his  Boyal 
nsort.     There  may  have  been  other  things  anonymously; 
t  these,  with  a  translation  or  two  from  the  Greek  and  the 
ench,  are  all  that  are  known  of  Phillips  in  his  later  years, 
I    1694,    when   he   published    his   English  translation   of 
i\U}v!s  Letters  of  State^  with  the  valuable  prefixed  Memoir, 
at  was  a  good  and  afiectionate  piece  of  service,  and  it  was 
illips's  last  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  fifth 
tion  of  his  Werld  of  Words  in  1696.     He  was  dead  before 
M,  having  lived  to  the  age  of  about  sixty-seven.     Whether 
left  children  or  step-children  only  is  unknown  ^. 
Fhe  coarser,  though  perhaps  stronger,  John  Phillips  lived 
ger  than  Edward.     He  seems  to  have  contrived  at  last  to 
5   by  literary   hackwork  without  pedagogy.      His   chief 

Godwin's  Livea  of  the  PhtUipaea ;  Peerage,  Dvkes  of  QrafUm ;  also  a  letter 

od'a  Ath.  IV.  760—769,  in  Bliss's  of  Evelyn's  (edit,  of  Diary  and  Corres- 

ion  of  1820 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  under  pondence  in  1862,  VoL  III.  pp.  196— 

S8  Aug.  1, 1672.  Aug.  28-8ept.  18,  198). 
r,  and  Nov.  6,  1779;   De  Brett's 
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binks  we  may  better  infer  "  the  debasement  of  his  mind  and 
ibe  impurity  of  his  tastes''  than  even  from  his  writings. 
VHien  the  revenge  upon  Oates  and  his  associates  came  in 
the  reign  of  James,  Phillips  escaped ;  and  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688  he  conformed  his  politics  to  the  ordinary  Whiggism 
then  in  fashion.  His  main  dependence  from  1690  seems 
to  have  been  on  what  Wood  calls  his  Monthly  Accounts, 
A  political  periodical  containing  a  history  of  contemporary 
iflTairs  from  month  to  month,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
translated  from  a  French  journal  in  high  repute  published  in 
Bolland.  These  Monthly  Accounts,  entitled  more  fully  The 
Present  State  of  Europe,  or  A  Historical  and  Political  Mercury, 
were  edited  regularly  by  Phillips,  from  August  1690  onwards, 
i£  long  as  he  lived.  Additional  trifles  from  his  pen  in  prose 
Lnd  verse  have  been  discovered  in  the  years  1693,  1694,  and 
L  695  j  in  which  last  year  Anthony  Wood,  then  dying,  leaves 
lim  still  alive  in  the  world  with  this  farewell  character: 
^  A  man  of  very  loose  principles,  atheistical,  forsakes  his  wife 
^  and  children,  makes  no  provision  for  them."  After  an  Elegy 
►f»  Q^u^en  Mary  by  Phillips  in  1695,  poems  and  other  things 
»f  his  are  found  in  1697  and  1700;  and  in  1703  he  sent 
brth,  with  his  initials  only,  under  the  title  of  The  English 
^hrtune-Tellers,  a  thin  whimsical  quarto,  enabling  persons, 
^  for  harmless  mirth  and  recreation '^  merely,  to  tell  their 
*^m  fortunes  by  means  of  astrological  diagrams,  a  table  of 
[Uestions,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provided  verses.  In  the 
aemoirs  of  the  London  bookseller  John  Dunton,  published 
ct  1705,  John  Phillips  is  mentioned  as  still  alive,  "  a  gentle- 
t^an  of  good  learning  and  well-born,"  with  the  addition, 
He  '11  write  you  a  design  off  in  a  very  little  time,  if  the 
gout  or  claret  don't  stop  him."  In  one  of  the  numbers  of 
be  Monthly  Mercury  there  is  an  apology  by  Phillips  himself 
>r  the  deficiency  of  the  previous  number,  on  the  ground  that 
the  author  was  then  so  violently  afilicted  with  the  gout, 
both  in  hands  and  feet,  that  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  continue  the  series."  The  last  known  thing  of  Phillips 
»  a  poem,  published  May  6,  1706,  with  the  title  The  Vision 
^  Mons.  Chamillurd  concerning  the  Battle  ofBamilies.    It  does 

VOL.  VI.  3D 
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and  Milton,  but  not  necessarily  more  than  there  may  have 
been  between  Milton  and  his  Royalist  brother  Christopher  on 
the  same  ground ;  and,  at  all  events,  after  the  Commonwealth 
had  confirmed  itself  and  passed  into  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
Stuart  monarchy  had  begun  to  seem  a  thing  of  the  past^  and 
Milton  was  a  man  of  influence  with  the  new  powers,  ani- 
mosities among  the  Miltons  on  account  of  political  differences 
must  have  died  out  as  in  other  families,  and  more  easily  than 
in  most.  Milton  and  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  Agar^  the  ex- 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  may  have  been  very  good  friends 
during  the  years  immediately  before  the  Restoration,  when 
Milton  was  residing  in  Petty  France  as  the  blind  Foreign 
Secretary  for  Oliver  and  Richard.  When  the  Restoration  did 
unexpectedly  come.  Agar  may  have  been  one  of  those  who 
were  most  anxious  about  Milton's  fate,  and  most  relieved  by 
his  marvellous  escape.  For  Agar  himself  the  event  was 
heaven.  It  brought  back  distinction  and  prosperity.  He  was 
reinstated  in  his  important  and  valuable  office  as  Deputy  Clerk 
of  the  Crown ;  and,  if  it  were  necessary,  mentions  of  him  in 
his  official  capacity  might  easily  be  recovered,  I  doubt  not, 
from  the  State  papers  and  Parliamentary  records  of  Charles's 
reign  through  the  Clarendon  and  Cabal  administrations. 
Enough  for  us  here  to  pass  on  to  the  10th  of  June  1671. 
On  that  day,  "  being  in  good  health  of  body  and  of  perfect 
mind  and  memory,"  but  considering  "the  approaching  cer- 
tainty" of  his  departure,  and  the  propriety  of  disposing  of 
8uch  "  goods  and  chattels  "  as  "  with  much  industry  "  he  had 
•*  scrambled  for  amongst  others  in  this  wicked  world,"  Mr. 
Agar,  styling  himself  "Thomas  Agar,  of  London,  gentleman," 
made  his  will.  This  will  gives  us  a  very  clear  glimpse  of  the 
fitate  of  his  family  and  circumstances  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Agar's  second  wife,  Milton's  sister,  was  then  dead. 
The  date  of  her  death  is  unknown,  and  it  may  have  been  any 
time  between  1637  and  1671,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  nearer  the  latter  term  than  the  former.  Her  elder 
child,  Mary,  had  "  died  very  young,"  as  we  learn  inde- 
pendently from  Phillips.  Mr.  Agar's  only  child  by  his 
Ibrmer  marriage  to  Mary  Rugeley  being  also  dead,  his  natural 
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separate  use,  notwithstanding  her  present  coverture  with  her  pre- 
sent or  any  other  husband,  wherein  her  said  husband  shall  not  any 
way  intermeddle  nor  have  to  do,  nor  any  other  with  whom  she 
shall  happen  to  intermarry.  [This  precaution  for  the  independent 
use  and  management  of  the  property  by  his  daughter,  to  the 
exclusion  of  interference  by  her  present  husband  Mr.  David  Moore, 
or  by  any  other  husband,  is  drawn  out  farther  at  great  length, 
and  with  much  studied  strictness  in  the  phraseology,  as  if  it  were  a 
point  on  which  Mr.  Agar  felt  himself  bound  to  be  careful.  Mrs. 
Moore  is  not  only  to  have  the  sole  use  and  management  of  the  pro- 
perty during  her  life,  but  may  devise  it  by  will  as  she  chooses  after 
her  death ;  failing  which  settlement  of  it  by  her  will  and  appoint- 
ment, it  is  to  go  at  her  death  to  her  son  Thomas  Moore,  or, 
should  he  be  dead,  then  to  Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  the  executor  of  the 
present  will].  .  .  . — The  other  moiety  of  my  said  estate  I  do  hereby 
give  and  bequeathe  to  my  said  executor,  to  retain  to  his  own 
proper  use  and  benefit. — Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  the  long-con- 
continued  love  and  kindness  of  my  dear  brother  Doctor  Rugeley, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  my  relations  :  to  whom  it  never 
was  nor  yet  is  in  my  power  to  make  a  due  and  suiteble  return.  I 
desire  the  continuance  of  his  brotherly  kindness  in'  acceptance  of  a 
petty  legacy  from  me  of  twenty  pieces  of  broad  gold,  which  I 
hereby  bequeathe  to  him,  to  bestow  in  a  ring  or  any  other  thing 
which  may  be  best  to  his  liking  and  may  remind  him  of  his  poor 
brother  who  did  tioily  love  and  honour  him  for  his  great  good- 
ness.— In  witness  whereof,"  &c. 

To  this  will  of  June  10,  1671  there  was  a  codicil,  dated 
Oct.  27,  1678,  somewhat  modifying  its  provisions.  Instead 
of  the  full  moiety  of  the  property  remaining  after  payment 
of  debte  and  other  legacies,  Mrs.  Moore  is  now  to  receive 
•*the  sum  of  j^lOOOand  no  more  in  money,"  together  with  the 
rents  and  profits  of  "  two  houses  in  London,^'  all  Mr.  Agar's 
estate  and  interest  in  which  is  bequeathed  to  the  executor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  in  strict  "  trust  and  confidence  "  that  he 
vnll  pay  such  rents  and  profits  of  them  to  her  or  her  order 
only,  and  "  not  unto  the  said  David  Moore,"  and  that,  failing 
any  will  of  hers,  he  will  pay  them  to  such  issue  of  hers  as 
Bhall  be  alive  at  her  decease,  pa}Tnent  wholly  to  cease  should 
trbere  be  no  surviving  issue.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
legacy  of  «^500  to  the  grandson  Thomas  Moore  shall  lapse 
and  not  be  payable  to  any  representatives  of  his  if  he  should 
die  before  coming  of  age.  The  daughter's  husband,  Mr.  David 
Moore,  does  now  receive  something ;  but  it  is  only  ^€^20,  to 
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This  Thomas  Moore,  Milton's  grandnephew,  and  who  may 
have  seen  Milton,  was  thenceforward  the  squire  of  Sayes 
House ;  and,  as  he  was  doubtless  the  heir  of  his  mother  at 
her  death  at  some  unknown  date  after  1694,  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  very  considerable  estate  altogether.  In  1715, 
at  all  events,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  and 
became  Sir  Thomas  Moore;  and  he  died  in  1735,  leaving 
at  least  two  children  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  William 
Blunden  of  Basingstoke.  From  the  elder  of  these,  Edmund 
Moore  of  Sayes,  who  was  born  in  1696  and  died  in  1756, 
have  descended  a  number  of  persons,  Moores,  Fitzmoores, 
Dashwoods,  &c.,  of  high  respectability,  I  believe,  to  the 
present  day,  chiefly  in  the  southern  English  counties,  and  all 
having  the  Milton  blood  in  them,  not  indeed  directly  from 
Milton  himself,  but  from  his  sister  Anne,  the  mother  of  the 
"  fair  infant "  whose  death  he  lamented  in  his  juvenile  elegy 
in  the  winter  of  1625-6.  At  the  date  of  the  elegy,  and  for 
some  years  afber,  that  sister  was  Mrs.  Phillips ;  and  it  was 
the  accident  of  her  second  marriage  with  an  Agar  that  sent 
on  the  Milton  pedigree  in  a  stock  capable  of  maintaining 
itself  in  the  world  while  the  Miltons  proper  and  the  Phillipses 
showed  their  faculty  of  sinking  ^. 
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OF   EDITIONS   OF   HIS   POEMS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sonnets  to  Fairfax,  Cromwell, 
and  Vane,  and  the  second  of  the  two  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  and 
with  the  exception  also  of  the  scraps  of  verse  dispersed 
through  the  prose-writings,  all  Milton's  poetry  as  we  now 
have  it  had  been  left  by  him  before  the  world  in  three  small 
separate  volumes.  There  was  the  second  or  1674  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  in  place  of  the  first  edition  of  1667,  which  had 
been  exhausted  in  the  beginning  of  1669;  there  was  the  little 
volume   of  1671  containing   Paradise  Regained  and   Samson 

1  Maniiinff's  History  and  Antiquities      Sir  CharlesYoung,  Garter  King  at  Arms; 
of  Surrey,  IIL  229 ;  Milton  Pedigree  by      and  ante,  VoL  I.  pp.  143—145. 
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m.  What  I  have  borrowed  will  be  so  easily  discerned  from 
y  mean  productions  that  I  shall  not  need  to  point  the  reader 

the  places ;  and  truly  I  should  be  sorry,  for  my  own  sake, 
lat  any  one  should  take  the  pains  to  compare  them  to- 
jther :  the  original  being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest, 
ost  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age 
•  nation  has  produced."  These  words,  from  one  who  con- 
ed to  the  critic  Dennis  twenty  years  afterwards  that  at  the 
e  he  wrote  them  he  "  knew  not  half  the  extent  of  Milton's 
ellence,"  are  sufficiently  strong,  and  their  effect  is  not 
linished  by  his  half-ironical  reference,  in  the  very  next 
bences,  to  the  lines  of  compliment  that  had  been  furnished 
I  by  his  young  friend  Nat.  Lee,  to  be  prefixed  to  the 
^lished  opera.  Milton  had  disclosed  ^*  the  wealthy  mine  " 
.  furnished  "  the  golden  ore,"  Lee  there  told  Dryden,  but 
lad  been  left  ^^  a  chaos "  till  Dryden's  "  mighty  genius " 
ne  through  the  heap ;  and  Dryden,  while  thanking  his 
mg  friend  profusely  for  his  kindness,  has  no  doubt  he  will 
ear  of  it "  from  many  of  his  contemporaries. — Almost 
lultaneous  with  the  publication  of  Dryden's  opera  in  1675 
3  that  of  Edward  Phillips'^s  Theatrum  Poefurum^  where  this 
he  little  article  on  his  uncle  : — "  John  Milton  :  the  author 
lot  to  mention  his  other  works,  both  in  Latin  and  English) 
oth  in  strict  and  solute  oration,  by  which  hi«  fame  is  suf- 
ciently  known  to  all  the  learned  of  Europe)  of  two  Heroic 
oems  and  a  Tragedy,  TisLme\yParadiceLosf,Paradwe  Regain^ d^ 
nd  Sampson  Agonisf'a;  in  which  how  far  he  hath  revived 
he  majesty  and  true  decorum  of  Heroic  Poetry  and  Tragedy 
k  will  better  become  a  person  less  related  than  myself  to 
eliver  his  judgment."  This  must  have  been  written  while 
Iton  was  alive,  and  is  amended  in  a  subsequent  article, 
ich  the  kindliness  of  Phillips  leads  him  to  give  to  his 
»ther  John,  as  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  English  poets 

"his  vein  of  burlesque  and  facetious  poetry"  and  other 
Qgs  then  less  known.  In  that  article  John  Phillips  is 
)res8ly  introduced  as  '^  the  maternal  nephew  and  disciple  of 
n  author  of  most  deserved  fame,  late  deceased,  being  the 
Kactest  of  Heroic  Poets  (if  the  truth  were  well  examined, 
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xamined.  In  this  essay  he  threatened  an  attack  on  Milton, 
)  appear  shortly  in  "  some  reflections  on  that  Paradise  Lost 
f  Milton's  which  some  are  pleased  to  call  a  poem."  It  never 
id  appear;  and,  as  in  his  next  critical  essay,  in  1693,  the 
ttack  was  transferred  to  Shakespeare,  with  ludicrous  conse- 
[nences  to  Mr.  Rymer  himself,  it  is  not  probable  that  Milton 
irould  have  sufiered  much  from  his  expositions^. 

It  was  in  1678,  when  Mr.  Rymer  was  threatening  to  blast 
tilton  into  extinction,  that  there  appeared  the  Third  Edition 
f  Paradise  Lost^  printed,  as  the  two  former  had  been,  "  by  S. 
limmons,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Lion  in  Aldersgate  Street." 
t  is  a  small  octavo,  printed  on  the  model  of  the  Second 
!dition,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  the  poem  into  twelve 
(ooks,  but  is  hardly  so  good-looking,  and  is  of  no  independent 
alue.  It  is  interesting  chiefly  as  marking  the  fact  that  2600, 
r  perhaps  3000,  copies  of  the  poem  were  by  that  time  disposed 
f,  and  1300  or  1500  copies  more  were  required.  Milton's 
iridow,  still  in  London,  was  then  entitled,  therefore,  by  her 
LUsbaud's  original  agreement  with  Simmons,  to  the  £^  due 
m  the  complete  sale  of  the  Second  Edition.  For  some  reason 
»r  other,  Simmons  was  in  no  hurry,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
«id  of  1680  that  he  settled  with  the  widow  in  the  manner 
^plained  in  the  following  receipt : — 

**  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  of  Samuel  Symonds, 
Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London,  the  Sum  of  Eight  pounds : 
which  is  in  full  payment  of  all  my  right,  Title,  or  Interest,  which  I 
Mve  or  ever  had  in  the  Coppy  of  a  Poem  Intiiled  Paradise  Lost  in 
iNrelve  Bookes  in  8vo.  By  John  Milton,  gent.,  my  late  husband. 
Bnttness  my  hand  this  2l8t  day  of  December  1680. 


^tness,  William  Yapp. 
Ann  Yapp." 

From  this  receipt  it  appears  that   Simmons's  settlement 


1  Ante,  VoL  I.  p.  iz;  and  Gk)dwiii,      only  at  second  hand,  and  I  take  the  phrase 
14&    Bymer's  liiBsay  is  known  to  me      from  it  about  Milton  from  Gk)dwin. 
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For  ten  years  from  1678  there  was  no  new  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost,  There  are  various  traces,  however,  of  the 
growth  of  the  interest  in  Milton's  poetry  through  those  ten 
^ears. 

In  1680  there  was  a  second  edition  of  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agonistes  together,  published  by  the  same  John 
Starkey  who  had  published  the  first.  Whether  the  widow 
derived  any  benefit  from  this  re-issue  does  not  appear  ;  nor  is 
it  known  what  copyright  Milton  had  retained  in  these  poems, 
or  whether  any.  In  the  same  year  1680,  or  in  1681,  the 
printer  Simmons,  having  just  acquired  the  entire  copyright  of 
Paradise  Lost^  and  either  thinking  he  had  made  as  much  by 
his  three  editions  of  the  book  as  he  was  likely  to  make,  or  else 
baving  reasons  for  converting  his  property  in  it  into  cash, 
aold  the  future  copyright  for  j^25  to  Brabazon  Aylmer  of  the 
Three  Pigeons  in  Comhill,  the  bookseller  who  had  published 
blie  little  volume  of  Milton's  Epislola  Familiares  and  Pro- 
twones  Oratoria  in  1674  and  his  translation  of  the  Beclara- 
lion  of  the  Election  of  John  III  of  Poland  in  the  same  year. 
His  acquisition  of  Paradise  Lost  may  have  been  agreeable  to 
b.im  on  personal  grounds ;  and  the  book  might  have  fared 
Bv^ell  in  his  hands  had  it  remained  there.  But  there  was  a 
roung  fellow  then  in  London  whose  enterprise  in  bookselling 
Mid  publishing  was  to  beat  all  slower  tradesmen  out  of  the 
5«Jd,  and  who  was  already  on  the  alert  for  all  promising 
Kpecolations.  This  was  Jacob  Tonson,  the  third  man  after 
Kmnphrey  Moseley  and  Henry  Herringman  in^thg  trn^ 
fcpwtolical  succession  nf  Tmndon  publishers.  He  had  begun 
business  in  1677,  when  hardly  one-and- twenty  years  of  age, 
fct  the  sign  of  the  Judge's  Head  near  the  Fleet  Street  end  of 
^^liancery  Lane.  He  was  an  ungainly  enough  figure,  if  we 
*lay  trust  Dryden's  wicked  description  of  him  twenty  years 
tfterwards, — 

"With  leering  looks,  bull-faced,  and  freckled  fair, 
With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair, 
And  frowsy  pores  that  taint  the  ambient  air." 

^Ut  he  had  an  able  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  faculty  of 
ci.oney-making,  for  authors  and  himself,  of  which  Dryden, 
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lire,  ending  with  the  delineation  of  that  impossible 
v'ho 

;t  above  Cowley,  nay,  and  Milton  too,  prevail, — 

ceed  where  great  Torquato  and  our  greater  Spenser  fail." 

.  anonjnnous  book  of  1683,  The  Situation  of  Paradise, 
n,  Todd  says,  is  "the  admired  theme,"  and  is  quoted 
I  taste  and  judgment  "  ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
}al  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
Jed  in  1684,  there  is  the  strange  compliment  to  Milton 

insertion  amid  the  rhyming  couplets  of  twenty  seven 
of  blank  verse,  ostentatiously  adapted  from  the  6th  book 
'•adise  Lost  and  offered  as  a  specimen  of  the  true  sublime. 
lis  time  not  only  had  Milton's  doctrine  of  blank  verse 
1  adherents  and  his  example  in  that  respect  been  fol- 
,  but,  possibly  on  account  of  the  drift  of  affairs  to  the 
ution  of  1688,  the  recollection  of  his  political  offences 
ecome  weaker.  It  is  still  rank  indeed  in  the  article  on 
1  the  Lit-es  of  the  most  famous  English  Poets  published  in 
by  a  William  Winstanley.  He  had  been  a  barber,  had 
ed  Edward  Phillips's  Theatrum  Poetarum  for  the  purposes 

book,  and  dismisses  Milton  thus,  in  words  stolen  from 
ps,  with  an  addition  of  his  own: — **  John  Milton  was 
whose  natural  parts  might  deservedly  give  him  a  place 
ng^t  the  principal  of  our  English  poets,  having  written  * 

heroic  poems  and  a  tragedy,  namely  Paradice  Lost, 
adice  Pegaxn^d,  and  Sampson  Agonista  ;  but  his  fame  is 
e  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff,  and  his  memory  will 
lys  stink,  which  might  have  ever  lived  in  honourable 
ite,  had  he  not  been  a  notorious  traytor  and  most 
iously  and  villanously  bely'd  that  blessed  martyr  King 
rles  the  First."  Winstanley  was  but  a  straw  against 
Team.  There  had  already  been  a  German  translation  of 
Use  Lost^  by  an  Ernst  Gottlieb  vom  Berge,  published  at 
t  in  1682  at  the  translator's  own  expense ;  even  before 
year  Milton's  old  friend  Theodore  Haak,  the  original 
er  of  that  London  club  of  which  the  Royal  Society  was 
elopment,  and  now  an  aged  Fellow  of  that  Society,  had 
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the  so-called  "  sculptures,"  consisting  of  twelve  plates  designed 
by  John  Medina  in  illustration  of  the  text,  a  plate  for  each 
of  the  twelve  books,  are,  though  in  a  bad  and  gaudy  style 
of  art,  elaborate  enough.  There  is  also  a  prefixed  portrait 
of  Milton,  inscribed  "5.  JFhite,  %cidp,^^  a  noiodification  of 
Faithorne's  original  of  1670  by  the  well  known  line  and 
mezzotint  engraver  Robert  White  of  London,  who  was  born 
in  1645  and  died  in  1704.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  volume,  however,  is  that  it  had  been  published  by  sub- 
scription, or  that,  at  all  events,  a  large  number  of  subscrip- 
tions had  been  obtained  to  secure  the  venture  and  add  to 
Tonson^s  profits  by  ordinary  sale.  The  tradition  is  that  the 
Whig  lawyer  and  statesman,  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  Lord 
Somers,  exerted  himself  greatly  for  the  success  of  the  edition  ; 
and  it  is  accordingly  called  sometimes  " the  Somers  edition.' 
Among  others  who  exerted  themselves  were  Dryden  and 
young  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bishop  Atterhury.  At 
the  end  of  the  volume  are  printed  "  the  names  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  that  encourag'd,  by  subscription,  the  printing  of 
this  edition."  They  are  over  500  in  number,  and  are  arranged 
alphabetically  in  six  pages  of  double  columns.  Among  the 
nobility  one  notes  Lord  Abergavenny,  Viscountess  Brouncker, 
Lord  Cavendish,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrick, 
Lord  Dungannon,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthen,  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  Earl  of  Kingston,  Lord  Lexington,  Lord  Mordaunt,  the 
Earl  of  Middleton,  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester.  Among  the  rest  are  Atterbury,  Brabazon  Aylmer, 
Betterton,  three  of  Davenant's  sons,  Dryden,  Dr.  Eachard, 
Flatman,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Sir  Paul 
Rycaut,  Thomas  Southerne,  Stillingfleet,  and  "Edmund  Waller, 
Esq.,"  the  last  of  whom  had  died  before  the  volume  was 
ready.  Dryden,  besides  subscribing  to  the  volume  and  stimu- 
lating subscriptions  to  it,  had  furnished  his  famous,  but  some- 
what clumsy  and  indiscriminating,  six  lines  on  Milton  to  be 
engraved  under  the  portrait : — 

''Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

VOL.  VI.  3  E 
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Milton's  Poetical  Works;  and  a  pecaliar  accompaniment  of 
this  edition,  testifying  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  Milton's 
fame  by  this  time,  was  an  elaborate  commentary,  or  body  of 
learned  annotations  on  Paradise  Lost,  in  321  folio  pages,  by 
"P.  H.,  i^tAoirotijTijs,"  i.e.  Patrick  Hume,  a  Scotsman^  settled 
as  a  schoolmaster  somewhere  near  London,  whom  Tonson  had 
employed  in  the  business,  or  who  had  undertaken  it  as  a 
labour  of  love.  All  subsequent  commentators  have  been  in- 
debted to  this  commentary  of  Hume's,  and  often  with  far  too 
litile  acknowledgment.  The  folio  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical 
Works  to  which  it  was  affixed  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
had  yet  appeared,  and  sufficed  for  a  while.  But  Tonson, 
having  removed  in  1697  from  the  Judge's  Head  in  Chancery 
Lane  to  a  shop  at  Gray's  Inn  Gate,  till  then  occupied  by  his 
brother,  and  having  assumed  that  brother's  sou,  Jacob  Tonson 
junior^  as  his  partner,  did  not  cease,  amid  all  his  other  under- 
takings, to  trade  in  Milton.  He  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  Poetical  Works  in  1705  in  two  volumes  large  octavo, 
another  in  1707  in  two  volumes  smaller  octavo,  and  a  pocket 
duodecimo  edition  oi  Paradise  Lost  in  1711,  completed  by  an 
issue  of  the  other  poems  in  a  similar  volume  in  1713.  This 
edition  of  1711-13  may  be  called  the  ninth  oi  Paradise  Lost^ 
the  eighth  of  Paradise  Regained^  the  seventh  of  Samson 
AffonisteSi  and  the  sixth  of  the  Minor  Poems,  It  was  while 
these  more  handy  editions  were  running  that  there  appeared 
Addison's  celebrated  series  of  papers  on  Paradise  Lost  in  the 
Spectator.  They  began  on  Jan.  5,  1711-12  and  were  con- 
cluded on  May  3,  1712.  The  statement  that  it  was  these 
criticisms  of  Addison  that  first  awoke  the  English  nation  to 
a  sense  of  Milton's  greatness  ought  to  have  been  exploded 
long  ago,  and  owes  its  continued  vitality  only  to  that  inherent 
sheepishness  of  human  nature  which  will  persist  in  repeating 
anything  whatever  that  has  once  been  strongly  said.  The 
criticisms  had  no  appreciable  effect  at  the  time  on  the  demand 
for  Milton's  poetry.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  1719  that  the 
Tonsons^  who  had  meanwhile  removed  from  Gray's  Inn  Gate 
to  their  last  and  most  famous  shop,  the  Shakespeare's  Head 
in  the  Strand,  speculated  again  in  Milton^  and  then  only  iu 

3Ei 
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Jut  in  1709,  just  when  they  had  begun  to  adapt  their 
ditions  to  the  popular  market  by  dropping  from  the  folio 
ize  to  smaller  sizes^  there  had  been  passed  the  Copyright 
let  of  Queen  Anne,  the  first  general  Copyright  Act  of  this 
ountry.  By  this  Act  the  old  notion  of  perpetual  copyright 
a  books  was  annulled,  and  holders  of  existing  copyrights  in 
Ungland  and  Scotland  were  secured  undisturbed  possession  of 
hem  only  for  twenty-one  years  after  the  10th  of  April  1710. 
Tius  the  monopoly  of  the  Tonsons  in  Milton's  poetry  had 
ome  legally  to  an  end  in  April  1731.  But,  though  from  that 
ate  we  do  find  their  monopoly  interfered  with  by  the  publi- 
ation  of  independent  editions^  not  only  from  Dublin  but  soon 
Iso  from  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  English  trade-custom  still 
ept  Milton's  poetry  for  another  generation  substantially  in 
be  possession  of  the  Tonson  family.  The  head  of  the  firm 
fber  the  deaths  of  old  Jacob  and  Jacob  secunduSy  was  Dr. 
ohnson's  friend,  Jacob  Tonson  (ertius,  the  son  of  Jacob 
ecundus  and  the  grand-nephew  of  old  Jacob ;  and,  to  the 
eath  of  this  Jacob  Tonson  tertius  in  1767,  the  Tonson  firm 
ontinued  to  send  forth  editions  of  Milton  in  various-  forms, 
^ith  hardly  any  competition  except  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
^he  most  important  of  these  was  Dr.  Newton's  edition  of 
^aradise  Lout  in  two  large  quarto  volumes,  with  variorum 
otes  in  1749,  completed  by  his  similar  edition  of  Paradise 
^^ainedy  Samson  Agonisfes^  and  the  Minor  Poems  in  another 
olume  in  1752.  This  variorum  edition  of  all  Milton's  poems 
y  Newton,  which  became  the  standard  library  edition  for 
long  while,  was  in  its  fifth  issue  in  1763,  when  Newton 
adjust  become  bishop  of  Bristol.  In  that  year,  I  calculate, 
^king  all  editions  whatever  into  account.  Paradise  Lost  was 
^  its  forty-sixth  edition.  Paradise  Begained  in  its  thirty- 
'Cond,  Samson  Agonist es  in  its  thirty-first,  and  the  Minor 
*oems  in  their  thirtieth.  From  that  year  the  number  and 
iriety  of  editions,  with  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
>mmentaries,  translations,  &c.  &c.,  defy  calculation.  In  the 
matter  of  translations  it  may  be  noted  that  before  the  year 
^63  there  had  been  four  of  Paradise  Lost  into  German,  two 
ito  Dutch,  three  into  French,  and  two  into  Italian.  There  had 
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especially  anxious  just  before  his  death  were  the  small  one 
containing  the  fair  transcript  of  his  Latin  Lefters  of  State  and 
the  much  larger  one  containing  that  complete  Treatise  of 
Christian  Doctrine  or  Systematic  Body  of  Divinity y  also  in  Latin, 
on  which  he  had  so  long  been  engaged.  He  had  attempted 
the  publication  of  the  former,  as  we  saw,  in  or  about  June 
1674,  through  the  bookseller  Brabazon  Aylmer,  in  conjunction 
with  his  Latin  Familiar  Epistles ;  but,  that  attempt  having 
failed  by  the  refusal  of  the  necessary  licence  from  L'Estrange 
or  from  higher  authorities,  the  transcript  had  remained  in 
Milton's  hands.  It  was  left  by  him,  together  with  the  manu- 
script of  the  Theological  Treatise,  to  the  charge  of  the  young, 
scholar,  Daniel  Skinner,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  his  amanuensis,  and  whose  chief 
employment  for  him  indeed  had  been  the  making  of  the 
transcript  of  the  State  Letters,  and  the  transcribing  also, 
in  his  singularly  clear  and  elegant  hand,  of  the  first  196 
pages  of  the  treatise,  with  revision  of  the  remaining  540 
pages  (ante,  p.  720).  The  bequest  seems  to  have  been  made 
on  the  understanding  that  Skinner  would  do  his  best  to  have 
the  two  books  printed  in  Holland,  making  what  he  could  out 
of  them  for  his  trouble.  At  all  events,  the  two  manuscripts, 
with  some  other  papers  of  Milton,  did  come  to  Skinner  by 
Milton's  directions.  "The  works  of  Milton  which  he  left 
behind  him  to  me"  are  Skinner's  own  words^. 

Skinner,  one  finds,  had  been  admitted  a  junior  fellow  of  his 
college  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  October  1674,  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow  being  then  still  master.  If  the  manuscripts  came 
to  him  there,  he  probably  did  not  show  them  about  in  college. 
But,  in  fact,  he  was  tired  of  Cambridge  residence,  much  fonder 
of  London,  and  very  anxious  to  obtain  an  appointment  of 
some  public  kind  there  or  abroad.  He  had  already,  by  his 
own  merits,  or  through  his  father,  Daniel  Skinner,  senior,  one 
of  a  firm  of  well-to-do  merchants  in  the  City,  or  perhaps  even 

^  In    the   introduction  to    Milton's  abont  1682,   into   the   family  of  the 

Comtnon  Place  Book,  described  in  last  Grahams  of  Netherby.    Two   of   the 

note,  Mr.  Horwood  furnishes  very  pro-  entries  in  the  Common  Place  Book,  at 

bable  evidence  that  Skinner  possessed  all  events,  both  written  apparently  in 

also  that  manuscript  after  Milton's  deiith,  1673,  ai*e  in  Skinner's  haudl 
and  ttiat  it  was  from  him  that  it  passed, 
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throHgh  Milton,  found  frifiids  of  iofluc-nce  in  London  ;  and  i 
seems  to  have  been  some  time  in  1675  that  lie  took  couragi 
to  introdnce  himself  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys,  then  fortv-tw( 
years  of  ago.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  M,P.  for 
Hanvich,  weiilthier  and  busier  than  ever,  thoiigli  not  a  whit 
less  honest  and  kindly.  Young  Skinner  found  Mr.  Pepys  so 
affable,  bo  "  favourable  and  countenancing,"  that  he  could  not 
express  his  thanks  sufliciently,  and  hoped  everything  from 
the  influence  of  "so  good  and  great  a  patron;"  and  he  did 
not  conceal  from  Mr,  Pepys  that  he  had  some  of  the  latf 
Mr,  Milton's  writings,  and  iiad  negotiate  or  was  negntiatinj 
for  their  publication  by  the  printer  Daniel  Elzevir  of  Am- 
sterdam. "Whether  the  negotiation  was  by  letter,  or  with  so 
a^nt  of  Elzevir  in  London,  or  with  Elzevir  himself,  nliu 
is  known  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  London  about  this  tinw, 
does  not  appear;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  or  about  NovemUr 
1675,  Elzevir  had  agreed  with  Skinner  to  print  the  twn 
manuscripts,  and  that  phorl  !y  afterwards  they  were  in  Elzevir's 
possession  in  AmEterdam. 

Months  passed,  and  Skinner  was  still  vainly  waiting  on  in 
London  for  the  desired  public  nppoiutment,  or  going  loi 
coming  between  London  and  Cambridge.  One  infers  that 
his  father  was  troubled  by  bis  restlessness,  and  trying  to  driif 
him  back  to  Cambridge  and  College  routine  by  stopping  sup- 
plies. In  the  course  of  1676,  at  all  events,  he  was  in  such 
straits  for  money  that  he  made  bold  to  ask  Mr.  Pepys  for  .^10 
The  good-natured  Pepys  seems  to  have  signified  to  the  voimg 
man  that  he  was  taking  a  liberty,  biit  to  have  lent  the  .^lO 
nevertheless.  After  that  Mr.  Pepys  saw  no  more  and  he»rd 
no  more  of  Skinner  for  some  time,  the  reason  afterwards 
assigned  by  liim  to  Pepys  for  such  abscondence  being  hif 
sorrow  and  shame,  "  occasioned  on  no  other  account  but  cco- 
"  tinual  and  daily  hopes  of  receiving  ten  pounds  of  my  fathw, 
"  whereby  I  might  safely  approach  and  make  a  gratffnl 
"  return  of  your  worship's  kindness,  not  being  able  to  appar 
"till  I  could  procure  that."  While  he  was  in  this  uiihappj 
condition,  avoiding  Pepye,  and  exhausting  his  other  sliidii 
lol   in  October   1676,  the   appearance,  from   some  unnams! 
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"^nnting"  press  and  some  unnamed  bookseller's  shop  in  London, 

.«r  an  edition  of  those  very  Latiti  State  Letters  of  Milton  which 

^19    had   given   to   Elzevir   to   print.     The   consequences   to 

-vrjkiiiner  were  immediate  and  serious ;  but,  before  we  tell  the 

^fiai*  of  his  story,  we  must  describe  the  little  volume  itself. 

KO[t  is  a  rather  neatly  printed  small  duodecimo  of  234  pages, 

'an  anonymous   Latin  preface,  and   this  title-page: — 

*a  Pseudo'Senalits  Anglicani^    Cromwellii,   reliquorumque 

luellium  nomine  acjussu  conscripta  a  Joanne  Milfono.     Im- 

Anno  1676."     ("  Letters  in  the  name  and  by  the  order 

"the  Pretended  English  Parliament,  of  Gi*omwell,  and  of  the 

of  the  Rebels,  written  bv  John  Milton.     Printed  in  the 

1676.*^)    The  writer  of  the  anonymous  preface  introduces 

volume  thus: — "When  first  these  papers  came  to  our 

luuids^   I  doubted  long  whether  I  should   rather  commit 

fhem  to  the  press  or  to  the  fiames,  till/  mindful  of  that  mercy 

irbieh  had  pardoned  the  Author  long  ago,  however  foully 

delinquent  against  his  Sacred  Majesty^  we  judged  that  it 

Would  be  a  most  foolish  act  of  inclemency  not  to  spare  his 

papers  to  perish  naturally.    For  it  has  always  seemed  to  the 

suyority  the  most  proper  course  to  imitate  the  actions  of 

^tfaat  Prince,  whoever  he  is,  whose  injunctions  and  command 

we  ought  to  obey.     Not  that  we  here  present  you  anything 

^■with  which  we  go  about  to  corrupt  the  manners  and  dispo- 

^^  litions  of  the  younger  members  of  society  or  to  flatter  the 

^■■editions  and  impotent  lust  of  ruling  in  others.     All  we 

^^  commend  to  you  is  the  ornamental  setting  of  the  written 

^*  transactions,  and  the  elegance  of  the  Latin  expression ;  for 

^*  Milton  is  perhaps  a  writer  most  worthy  to  be  read  by  all, 

^  had  he  not  stained  the  eloquence  and  purity  of  his  style  by 

^  most  abominable  conduct.     But,  inasmuch   as   from  these 

^*  letters  you  may  be  able  perhaps  to  extract  some  things  which 

**  may  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 

•*  written,  and  by  which  you  may  detect  and  explain   the 

*•  Btubborn  malignity  of  those  rebels,  on  this  account  have  we 

**  caused  them  to  be  given  to  the  light.     Meanwhile  behold, 

"after  the  expulsion   of  kings,  how   gracefully  the  ass  is 

'*  attired  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  how  rebels,  while  commis« 
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^*  bought  some  of  Mr.  Milton's  papers,  and  that,  if  I  would 

"  procure  an  agreement  betwixt  him  and  Elzeviere  at  Am- 

*^  sterdam  (to  whose  care  I  had  long  before  committed  the 

"  true  and  perfect  copy  of  the  SMe  Letters  to  be  printed),  he 

*'  i^rould  communicate  them  to  my  perusal ;  if  I  would  not, 

"  he  would  proceed  his  own  way,  and  make  the  best  advantage 

"  of  'em  :  so  that,  in  all  probability,  I  not  procuring  Elzeviere's 

**  concurrence  with  him  (and  'tis  impossible  it  should  be  other- 

*'  wise),  Mr.  Pitts  has  been  the  man  by  whose  means  this  lat« 

"  imperfect  surreptitious  copy  has  been  published."     In  this 

attestation   there   in   nothing   necessarily   inconsistent   with 

Skinner's  own  above-quoted  account,  as  given  for  subsequent 

and  independent  purposes.    He  had  been  aware  of  Mr.  Pitts's 

)X)ssession  of  the  surreptitious  copy  of  the  Letters  as  early  as 

May  or  June  1676,  and  had  then  been  in  communication  with 

him  ;  but  the  actual  appearance  of  the   edition  in  October 

1676  may  have  surprised  him,  and  may  have  been  the  cause 

of  his  application  to  Sir  Joseph. 

Sir  Joseph,  it  seems,  took  the  affair  much  more  seriously 
than  Skinner  had  expected.  He  seems  to  have  been  satisfied, 
indeed,  that  Skinner  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  publication 
of  the  anonymous  London  edition  of  the  State  Letters ;  but 
Skinner's  information  that  he  had  arranged  for  the  publication 
of  a  more  perfect  edition  of  the  same  by  Elzevir  of  Amsterdam, 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  other  unpublished  papers  of  Milton 
in  his  charge,  suggested  only  one  course.  *'  Little  thinking," 
says  Skinner,  "that  Sir  Joseph  was  such  an  enemy  to  the 
"  name  of  Milton,  he  told  me  he  could  countenance  nothing  of 
•'  that  man's  writings."  He  would  give  Skinner  no  licence, 
therefore,  for  an  English  edition  of  the  State  Letters,  or  for 
an  advertisement  of  the  Amsterdam  Edition  in  the  London 
Gazette,  That  is  not  surprising ;  but  we  should  hardly  have 
been  prepared  for  the  sequel.  "  In  this  answer,'^  says  Skinner, 
"  I  acquiesced.  A  little  while  after,  his  honour  sends  for  me 
"  to  know  what  papers  I  had  of  Milton's  by  me,  and  that 
"  I  should  oblige  him  if  I  would  permit  them  to  his  perusal ; 
"  which  very  readily  I  did,  thinking  that  it  might  prove  ad- 
''  vantageous  to  me ;  and,  finding  upon  this  so  great  an  access 
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1  for  some  time  desired  most,  was  an  appointment  in  the 
^lish  embassy  at  Nimeguen  in  Guelderland,  East  Holland, 
eady  the  head-quarters  for  some  time,  and  to  continue  such 
'  a  year  or  two  more,  of  the  complex  negotiations  going  on  in 
3  great  Spanish  Succession  cause  between  Louis  XIY.  on  the 
e  hand  and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  on  the  other,  with  £ng- 
id  intervening.  The  English  plenipotentiary  or  Lord  Am- 
ssador  at  Nimeguen  was  then  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  the  same 
lo  had  been  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury 
lien  Milton's  nuncupative  will  was  tried  in  that  Court ;  and 
le  of  Mr.  Pepys's  kindnesses  to  young  Skinner  had  been 
hearty  recommendation  of  him,  with  a  "  good  and  gracious 
laracter,'*  to  this  Sir  Leoline.  Nothing  had  come  of  the 
commendation  till  now,  when,  says  Skinner,  "  heaven  was 
so  propitious  as  to  cause  a  letter  to  be  sent  from  Nimeguen 
to  know  whether  I  would  embrace  the  opportunity  of  being 
under  Mr.  Chudleigh,  Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  the  same 
I  had  hopes  of  long  ago."  He  prepared  to  start  for 
imeguen  immediately ;  and,  on  the  day  before  he  left, 
aited  on  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  to  take  his  leave,  and  beg 
le  favour  of  ''some  recommendations''  that  might  assist 
im  in  his  journey.  Sir  Joseph  then  returned  him  his  Milton 
ipers,  whatever  they  were,  "  with  many  thanks,'*  and  "  was 
eased,"  adds  Skinner,  "  to  give  me  a  great  deal  of  advice 
not  to  proceed  in  the  printing  of  my  papers  at  Amsterdam  ; 
and  this,  he  said,  he  spoke  out  of  mere  kindness  and  affec- 
tion to  me."  Skinner  tendered  Sir  Joseph  the  profoundest 
lanks  in  return,  and  assured  him  that,  as  soon  as  he  got  to 
msterdam,  which  he  would  purposely  take  on  his  way  to 
imeguen,  he  would  recover  the  two  Milton  manuscripts 
om  Elzevir  "and  suppress  them  for  ever/'  He  had  hardly 
3ne  when  Sir  Joseph  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
:>te  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  dated  **  Whitehall,  31st  Octob., 
876"  :— 

"I  come  casually  to  know  that  Mr. Chudleigh  is  taking  one 

Cr,  Skinner,  a  young  man  of  Cambridge,  to  be  his  Secretary.     The 

erson  is  a  very  pretty  young  man,  writes  Latin  very  well,  and 

fine  character.     But  he  is  most  unfortunately  fallen  into  an  ugly 
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-lie  to  England  and  procure  so  much  interest  as  to  clear  Sir 
seph  Williamson's  jealousy  of  my  being  yet  engaged  in  the  print- 
5  of  these  papers ;  though  my  Lord  Jenkyns  and  Mr.  Chudleigh 
B  so  well  satisfied,  after  my  giving  them  a  full  account  of  the 
isiness,  and  bringing  my  copies  with  me  to  Nimeguen,  ready  to 
spose  of  them  where  Sir  Joseph  shall  think  fit,  that  they  seem  as 
ach  concerned  at  Sir  Joseph's  letter  as  1  do,  and  have  sent  me 
ire  to  Rotterdam  at  their  charge  (so  kind  they  are),  to  remain 
ire  till  I  can  write  to  England  and  they  have  an  answer  from  Sir 
)seph  Williamson  how  that  his  honour  is  satisfied  . .  .  Now,  may 
please  your  worship,  having  given  you  a  full  and  true  account  of 
>e  whole  affair,  seeing  the  fortune  of  a  young  man  depends  upon 
lis  small  thing,  either  perpetual  ruin  or  a  fair  and  happy  way 
)  future  advancement,  pray  give  me  leave  to  beg  of  you,  which 
most  humbly  and  submissively  do,  that  you  would  please  instantly 
y  repair  to  his  honour  Sir  Joseph,  and  acquaint  him  that  I  am  so 
ir  from  printing  anything  of  Milton's  now  tliat  I  have  followed 
is  honour's  advice,  and,  upon  due  pensitation  with  myself,  have 
ulled  and  made  void  my  contract  with  Elzevier  at  Amsterdam, 
ave  returned  my  copies  to  myself,  and  am  ready  to  dispose  of 
bem  where  his  honour  pleases,  either  into  the  hands  of  my  Lord 
enkyns,  or  into  his  own  for  better  satisfaction  ;  and  am  so  far 
rom  ever  procuring  a  line  from  Milton  printed  that,  if  his  honour 
leases,  he  shall  command  my  copies  and  all  my  other  papers  to 
iie  fire.  And,  though  I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  Milton 
1  his  lifetime  (which  out  of  mere  love  to  learning  I  procured,  and 

0  other  concerns  ever  passed  betwixt  us  but  a  great  desire  and 
mbition  of  some  of  his  lesiirniug),  I  am,  and  ever  was,  so  far  from 
€:ing  in  the  least  tainted  with  any  of  his  principles  that  I  may 
oldly  say  none  has  a  greater  honour  and  loyalty  for  his  Majesty, 
lore  veneration  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  love  for  his 
i>untry,  than  I  have.  Once  more  I  beg  your  worship,  and,  with 
sars  instead  of  ink  that  might  supply  my  pen,  I  implore  that 
ou  would  prevail  with  Sir  Joseph  to  write  anotlier  letter  to  my 
^rd  Jenkyns  and  to  Mr.  Chudleigh  and  to  recall  his  former  .... 
<eBt  I  should  leave  any  stone  unturned,  I  have  penned  out  a  letter 

>  his  honour  myself,  wherein  I  have  humbly  and  with  great  sub- 
mission cleared  myself.     Likewise  Elzevier  the  printer  has  written 

>  him  by  this  post.    Here  at  Rotterdam  I  shall  stay  till  his  honour 

1  pleased  to  send  to  my  Lord  Jenkyns ;  which  I  pray  your  worship 
Lay  be  the  next  post  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  which  is  next 
fiday,  which  will  arrive  at  Nimeguen  the  Tuesday  after,  God 
illin^,  when  I  shall  be  sent  for  from  hence  and  be  received  under 
Tr.  Chudleifrb,  with  all  imaginable  kindness,  as  soon  as  Sir  Joseph's 
iter  arrives." 

Elzevir's  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  here  mentioned 
y  Skinner  as  despatched  by  the  same  post  as  his  own,  is  still 
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extant.  It  is  <lat«d  "  from  Amsterdam  the  20lh  Novemkr 
1676,"  the  post  from  Amsterdam  to  Eng-land  being  tben  i 
day  later,  I  suppose,  thita  the  post  from  Ilotterdam.  It  it  in, 
French,  as  follows : —  i 

"  Sir,— It  is  aljout  a  year  since  I  agreed  with  Mr,  Skinner  1» 
print  the  Letters  of  Milton  and  another  nianuEcript  on  Tlieologj; 
but,  having  received  the  said  maaui^riptB,  and  haTing  fuund  tiiert 
things  which  I  judged  fitter  to  lie  suppressed  than  pablisiai, 
1  resolved  to  print  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  wrote  to  ikM 
effect  to  Mr.  Skinner  Rt  Cambridge;  but,  as  he  has  not  been  iLm 
for  some  time,  my  letter  nut  reach  him.     Since  tbeu  ht  \at 

been  in  this  town,  and  was  aelighted  to  hear  that  I  have  not  begun 
to  print  the  said  treatises,  and  has  taken  back  his  papers,  lie 
told  me  that  you  were  inforuied.  Sir,  that  I  was  going  to  print  ill 
the  works  of  Mil  ton  collectively,  I  can  assure  yon  that  I  dctk 
hud  such  a  thought,  and  that  I  should  have  a  horror  of  priotini; 
the  treatises  which  he  made  for  the  defence  of  ao  wicktd  uii 
abominable  a  cause,  even  if  it  were  not  independently  unberoming 
for  tbe  son  of  him  who  first  printed  the  De/engto  Re^ia  of  Sil- 
masius,  and  who  would  liave  given  bis  life  if  he  could  have  u,ifA 
the  late  King  of  glorious  memory,  to  print  a  book  so  deWstnl 
by  all  honest  people.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Mr.Skiiioer 
espressed  to  mo  very  great  joy  over  tlie  fact  that  I  had  not  beguu 
the  printing  of  the  said  works,  and  told  me  it  was  bis  intentios,  in 
case  the  said  book  had  been  begun,  to  buy  up  the  sheets  for  lb* 
purpose  of  supprc-'.-triug  thein,  and  that  he  hud  tiikcn  a  firm  rwi- 
lutioii  eo  to  disiiOft'  of  the  said  miinuscripts  that  they  should  never 
appear;  and  I  sliall  venture  to  he  answerable  to  you.  Sir,  for  tbe 
strong  resolution  I  have  seen  in  him  so  to  dispose  of  them,  uiJ 
chiefly  since  he  has  had  the  honour  to  speak  with  you,  and  jna 
have  shown  him  that  you  would  not  quite  like  the  said  mano- 
scripts  to  appear;  and,  as  he  expects  his  advancement  from  jxm, 
one  need  not  doubt  that  he  will  keep  his  word.  Sir,  I  cbubuI 
conclude  without  expressing  my  ackuowledgemenis  for  your  t[OMl- 
ness  to  me  when  I  was  in  Loudon  ;  anJ  I  shouhl  de>>ire  to  ha<^' 
(jccasLon  to  be  able  to  serve  yuu  in  anything  that  would  ^Ix'*' 
with  how  much  respect  I  am.  Sir,  your  veiy  humble  and  th,' 
obedient  Servant. — Daniel  £U<ZEri£R, 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  say,  Sir,  that  neither  Mr.  Skinner  nor  I  had  anv 
part  in  what  lia.f  of  late  appeared  of  the  said  Miitoo,  and  tli»t  I 
never  heard  tell  of  it  till  Mr.  Skinner  told  me  here.  He  bJ 
indeed  informed  me  before  that  a  certain  bookseller  of  London  tin! 
received  some  letters  from  some  one  who  had  stolen  them  from  ^ 
late  Milton ;  but  neither  he  nor  I  have  had  any  connexion  witli 
that  impression, — of  which  I  pray  you  will  be  persuaded," 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Chudleigh  was  as  anxious 
to  have  Mr.  Skinner  for  his  under-seeretary  as  he  led  Mr. 
Skinner  to  believe.  This  is  the  impression,  at  all  events,  from 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  single  preserved  note  of  response 
to  all  the  letters  with  which  he  had  been  assailed  from 
Nimeguen,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  also  to  any 
pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  White- 
hall by  Mr.  Pepys.  It  is  to  Mr.  Chudleigh,  is  dated  "  White- 
hall, the  28th  Nov.  1676,"  and  begins,  **Mr.  Chudleigh,— 
'*  Sir,  I  have  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  14th  and  20th."  It 
then  continues : — "  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had 
"in  my  eye  any  youth  that  I  could  have  said  had  been  fit 
**for  you  as  secretary.  But  indeed  at  present  I  have  none 
"  such :  I  mean  not  exactly  such  as  I  could  wish.  And  surely, 
•*  if  the  young  man  we  last  spoke  of, — I  mean  Mr.  Skinner, — 
**  had  French  perfectly,  and  that  he  were  a  little  aired  from 
"  the  ill  name  Mr.  Milton's  friendship  ought  to  leave  upon 
•*  one,  there  were  not  many  more  hopeful  young  men  to  be 
**  found  of  that  rank."  One  construes  this  into  a  renewed 
hint  to  Mr.  Chudleigh  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  employ 
Skinner  just  yet,  both  on  account  of  his  Milton  associations 
and  because  of  his  deficiency  in  French.  Skinner,  therefore, 
^ho  had  been  waiting  in  Rotterdam,  "  at  one  Mr.  Shepherd's 
house,"  was  not  recalled  to  Nimeguen. 

At  this  point,  however,, Skinner's  father,  Mr.  Daniel  Skinner, 
senior,  merchant,  of  Mark  Lane  and  Crutched  Friars,  comes 
to  the  rescue.  He  had  probably  been  advised  to  keep  his 
son  abroad  for  some  time,  that  he  might  learn  French  and  be 
"  a  little  aired  "  otherwise  for  such  employment  as  Sir  Joseph 
was  very  willing  to  find  for  him  in  time.  When  we  next 
hear  from  young  Skinner,  accordingly,  it  is  from  Paris.  On 
the  20th  of  January  1676-7  he  writes  from  that  city  to 
Mr,  Pepys  as  follows:— 

"  Most  honoured  and  worthy, — Since  my  late  and  most  unfortu- 
nate repulse  at  Nimeguen,  caused  by  the  groundless  and  severe 
jealousies  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  ^for,  invocato  Deo,  never  had  I 
the  least  thought  of  prejudicing  either  King  or  State,  being  in< 
finitely  loyal  to  one  and   mighty  zealous   for  the  other,  all  the 
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cuucems  I  ever  bud  with  Milton  or  his  works  beiug  risen  fromt 
foolinh,  yet  a  plaut'ible,  ambition  to  learniug),  being  at  Rotterdam, 
in  expectation  of  returning  into  EcglaDcl,  my  father  hy  his  lelt«i 
cotnmandeii  me  instantly  to  repair  to  Prance,  there  to  retire 
privately  and  eomplete  myself  in  tlie  French  toognie.  TThisli 
iiuvinf;  no  sooner  done,  arririno;  in  France  and  beiug  commodiouEljr 
settled  Bt  Paris,  1  received  a  whole  packet  of  letters  from  HoUaud: 
amonget  the  rest  one  from  your  most  worthy  self,— a  letter  » 
beyond  expression  kind  and  favourable,  an  infinitely  obligin;;,  tbil 
I  may  eafely  declare  you  to  be  one  of  the  worthteet,  most  ^neroui, 
perBons  living.  I  sec,  Sir,  mj'  unhandsome  departure  out  of  Engltod 
has  not  quite  ruined  the  friendship  and  inclinRtion  that  your  nohk 
breaet  cnt«rtainB  for  me.  ...  ise  give  me  leave  to  ^ut«  fan  in 

French  very  speedily,  and  to  give  you  testimony  of  my  advauffimMa 
that  I  make  here,  hoping  in  six  months'  time  to  return  to  Enclwd 
with  thoBo  advantages  that  few  English  gentlemen  here  inakf  in 
twelve,  and  withal  to  be  more  deserving  of  yours  and  Sir  JosqJi 
Williamson's  favours  :  whom,  pray.  Sir,  let  nie  beg  of  you  to  certih 
that,  tlioiigh  'twiiH  his  pleasure  to  shipwrack  me  in  the  very  p<*l 
of  Nimeguen,  merely  out  of  jealousy,  I  hope  he  will  be  so  coO- 
puEaionate  as  to  give  mc  another  vetsel  when  I  come  to  LondoB. 
Assure  him  also  that,  as  for  Milton  or  bis  works  or  papers,  I  bsn 
done  witlial,  and  never  had  had  to  do  with  him  had  not  untiitJan 
to  good  literature  made  me  covet  his  acquaintani-e.  Pruy  tell  hi«i 
j^ir,  that  all  hie  papers  will  be  very  suddenly  in  bis  hands,  ss  twft 
KS  the  printer  £lievir  at  Amsterdam  c^n  find  an  opportonitytf 
sending  them  over,  and  that  I  am  here  iudefatigably  studying  ^ 
FiPnt-b  (onjrue,  nnly  (o  render  myself  more  capable  of  aervini;  him 
and  yourself,  intending  ever  to  acknowledge  you  for  my  pnad 
patron. — ^I  am,  Sir,  with  all  imaginable  gratitude,  your  most  ohlipJ 
and  devoted  servant,  Daniel  Skikneb. — A  tium  loi/f  cA«  iini- 
Albert,  d  la  porle  St.  Germain,  proche  la  Fountiin,  A  Paris." 

There  is  still  a  little  mystery  about  the  two  Milton  mann- 
Bcripta,  Unless  Skinner  bad  prevaricated  in  his  former  letla 
to  Pepya,  he  had  taken  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Elzevir  in 
Amsterdam  on  his  way  to  Nimeguen,  carried  them  with  him 
to  Nimegoea,  and  exhibited  them  there ;  and  Elzevir's  letter 
at  the  same  time  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  to  the  suiw 
effect.  Yet  now,  it  seems,  two  months  later,  the  MSS,  m 
stlU  in  Elzevir's  hands.  One  has  an  impression  that  Skinner, 
after  all,  was  unwilling  to  part  with  them  until  he  had  some 
guarantee  of  the  quid  pro  quo.  They  were  worth  money; 
and,  if  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  remained  obdurate,  might  liev 
not  be  published  abroad  in  spite  of  him  ? 
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Sir  Joseph  must  have  suspected  some  sulky  reserve  of  this 
nd  in  jonng  Skinner's  mind,  and  was  angry,  at  all  events, 
)  the  continued  detention  of  the  manuscripts.  He  must 
ive  conveyed  the  fact  to  Mr.  Skinner  senior;  for  on  the  2nd 
'  February  1676-7  that  gentleman  wrote  to  Elzevir.  His 
tter  has  not  been  preserved  ;  but  the  following  was  Elzevir's 
ply,  sent  in  French,  and  dated  Amsterdam,  Feb.  19, 1676-7. 

*'  Sir, — The  honour  of  yours  of  the  2nd  of  this  mouth  has  duly 
ached  me.     It  is  very  true  that  I  received  by  Symon  Heere  the 
'o  manuscripts  of  Milton, — to  wit,  his  work  on   Theology  and 
s  Letters  to  Princes ;  which  are  still  in  the  same  state  in  which 
received  them,   not  having  found  it  convenient  to  print  them. 
>u  will  know,  doubtless,  that  Monsieur  your  son  did  me  the  honour 
come  to  see  me, — who  was  greatly  satisfied  when  he  saw  that  I 
d  not  printed  the  said  works,  and  begged  me  to  send  them  by  the 
at  opportunity  to  Nimegi'en  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Embassy, 
it  it  began  to  freeze  before  I  could  carry  out  his  orders,  and  I 
.ve  since  received  your  said  son's  order  from  Paris  to  send  them 
you  by  the  first  shipping  opportunity  ;  which  commission  I  will 
►t  fail  to  execute,  and  shall  give  them,  well  packed,  to  Jacob 
endrincx,  who  will  be  the  first  to  leave  this  for  your  city.     I 
kve  been  much  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  execute  his  orders 
oner;    but  the  frost,  which   has   lasted   here   more  than    three 
onths,  has  prevented  the  vessels  from  leaving.     At  the  request  of 
>ur  son  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  Secretary  of 
tate,  in  which  I  assured  that  gentleman  that  the  said  books  were 
ill  in  my  hands,  that  I  had  no  intention  to  print  them,  and  that 
[on&ieur  your  son  would  place  them  in  his  hands.     Thus,  Sir,  you 
ive  no  cause  to  trouble  yourself  on  this  account ;  for,  in  the  first 
lace,  I  am  sure  that  your  son  has  no  intention  to  cause  them  to 
9  printed,  but  on  the  contrary  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
mtleman  above  named,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  print 
lera  though  one  were  to  make  me  a  present  of  £1000  sterling, 
id  this  for  various  reasons.     I  pray  you,  Sir,  to  believe  that  the 
id  books  will  be  sent  you  through  Jacob  Hendrincx,  and  will  be 
rwarded  to  you  at  his  leisure.'* 

Before  Elzevir's  re-assuring  letter  had  been  despatched,  Sir 
«eph  Williamson,  in  his  impatience,  had  brought  stronger 
3ans  to  bear  upon  young  Skinner  in  his  Paris  retreat.  It 
IS  on  the  13th  of  February  1676-7  that  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow, 
ister  of  Trinity  College,  sent  a  letter  from  Cambridge  to 
I  reverend  friend  "Mr.  George  Seignior,  at  Ely  House, 
^Iborn,  London,"  enclosing  a  note  to  be  forwarded  to  young 
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eecretAiy  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Briij 
Sarrow's  note  did  reach  young  Skinner.  Ii 
him  by  a  Mr.  Perwich,  who  took  the  precau 
by  Mr.  Bridgeman,  of  doing  so  "  before  wit 
the  15th  of  March  1676-7.  It  was  as  folio 
"  Trin.  Coll., 
Sir, — By  order  «f  a  meeting  you  are  enj 
without  delay,  upon  the  receiving  this,  to  ri 
college,  no  further  allowance  to  diacoutinue  be 
This  you  are  to  do  upon  penalty  of  the  Statute ; 
fromthe  College  if  yoa  disobey.  We  do  also  w 
shall  publish  any  writing  miacbierous  to  the  C 
will  thence  incur  a  forfeiture  of  your  interest 
will  give  yon  the  wisdom  and  grace  to  take 
your  loving  friend, — Isaac  Basbow. 
For  Mr.  Daniel  Skinner." 
How  Skinner  received  thia  peremptory  oi 
of  hie  college  we  learn  only  from  Mr.  Pi 
Mr.  Bridgeman.  "I  found  him  much  eurpri 
writes,  "  and  yet  at  the  same  time  slighting 
"orders  from  the  superior  of  his  college, 
"  expected  thence ;  but,  as  to  Milton's  wor 
"  have  printed, — though  he  saith  that  part 
"  MSS.  are  no  way  to  be  objected  against, 
"  to  royalty  or  government, — he  hath  desi 
"  them  to  be  printed,  having  left  them  in  '. 
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n  May  1677,  hardly  three  months  after  he  had  sent  his 
ening  note  to  Skinner ;  but,  as  Skinner's  admission  to 
lajor  fellowship  was  after  an  unusual  interval  from  his 
sion  to  the  minor  fellowship,  and  also  on  an  irregular 
the  conclusion  is  that  he  was  completely  forgiven  and 
ed  to  favour.  In  other  words,  the  Milton  manuscripts 
een  surrendered  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
jy  had  been  sent  to  London  by  Elzevir,  in  all  probability, 
y  after  the  date  of  that  letter  of  his,  of  Feb.  19,  1676-7, 
•.  Daniel  Skinner,  senior,  in  which  he  had  so  punctually 
sed  them  through  Skipper  Jacob  Hendrincx.  They 
to  London,  it  is  quite  certain,  wrapped  up  in  a  paper 
,  addressed  on  the  outside  "  To  Mr.  Skinner,  merch^. ;" 
i  was  this  Mr.  Skinner,  the  father  of  the  culprit,  that 
red  them,  wrapped  up  as  they  had  come,  and  with  that 
ss  still  on  the  outside,  into  Sir  Joseph  Williamson's 
sion.  The  parcel  was  put  into  a  press  in  the  old  State 
OflBce  in  Whitehall,  and  was  to  be  heard  of  or  looked 
more  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^. 
anwhile,  though  not  by  Daniel  Skinner's  means,  there 
►een  given  to  the  world,  in  that  surreptitious  London 
1  of  the  State  Letters  in  October  1676  which  Skinner 
eviled  so  much,  one  most  important  publication  from 
n's  posthumous  papers.  Notwithstanding  Skinner's  de- 
it  ions  of  it  for  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy,  it  was,  in 
ain,  a  perfectly  authentic  collection  of  the  State  Letters, 


authorities  for  this  story  of 
Skinner  and  the  manuHcripts  of 

i>txite  Leiti'rs  and  his  Tre.alite 
iian  Doctrine  are  the  letters  and 
icunients  that  have  been  men- 
nd  (jiioted.  Perwich's  note  was 
in  1825  by  tlie  Rev.  C.  R.  Sumner, 
(b»  Bishop  Sumner,  in  his  "  Pre- 
'  Observations  "  to  his  transla- 
le  Treatise  ol  C'/hristiau  Doctrine, 
er  letters  and  documents  were 
u  full  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Harail- 
S59  in  his  MUt^m  Papers  for  the 

Society, — with  the  exception  of 
ph  Williamson's  Letter  to  Sir 
Jenkins  of  Oct.  31,  1676,  Sir 
I  Letter  to  Mr.  Chudleigh  of 
s  1676,  and  young  Skinner's 
etter  to  Mr.  Pepys,  of  date  Jan. 


20,  1676-7.  These  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  series  are  from  the  MS8. 
in  the  Bodleian  ^Rawl.  A.  352  and  Rawl. 
A.  185).  I  know  not  whether  they  have 
been  printed  before. — One  or  two  of  the 
facts  about  Skinner  are  from  Bii<hop 
Sumner's  "Preliminary  Observations 
just  mentioned ;  but  he  and  others 
were  totally  in  the  dark  on  the  whole 
subject  when  those  "  Observations  "  were 
written. — ^Todd  notes  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  Daniel  Elzevir  was  expressing 
his  virtuous  horror  of  Milton's  writings 
to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  he  had  copies 
of  Milton's  Defenmio  Prima  and  Df- 
fensio  Securula  on  sale  in  Amsterdam. 
The  proof  exists  in  his  Latin  trade- 
catalogue  for  1674. 
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with  only  about  a  Jozen  omitted  that  were  iu  Skinner's  unn 
truuscript.  At  all  events  it  is  that  so-called  siirrcptitiiiii 
edition  of  tbe  Stale  Letter*  that  has  served  as  the  saltstaBtivc 
edition  to  this  day.  I  have  little  doubt  that  Edward  PhiUifs 
wati  the  person  who  conveyed  them  into  the  piihlisber's 
hauda,  if  he  did  not  also  write  tlie  Latin  preface  for  him. 
Aulirey  distinctly  records,  on  information  from  Milton's  widn» 
before  1681,  that  she  had  given  "  all  liia  papers  "  to  Edutnl 
Phillips ;  and  to  this  statement  in  Aubrey's  joLliDge  there 
is  the  marginal  note  "  '  hand*  of  Moyme*  Pill."    TTw 

inference  is  tliat  Phillips,  examining  Milton's  papers  in  1676, 
innd  those  drafts  of  the  State  Letters  from  which  Skinner 
od  made  hia  transcripts  in  1674,  and  sold  them  and  otli« 
lings  to  the  bookseller  Pitts  of  St.  Paul's  Chnrchyani.  No 
steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the  book.  I  ii»w 
a  copy  before  me  which  has  been  in  the  Library  of  Edin- 
burgh University  since  1 678,  ■'  ejs  dono  R.  D.  Jacolii  Stiin." 

The  next  posthumous  publication  in  Milton's  name  is 
"  Mr.  John  MUI-or'»  Character  t^f  the  Long  Pnriiam^  »*i 
A»»mhly  of  IHvinet.  In  MSCXII.    OmiiUd  in  iit  oUitr  ffetk 

awl  never  before  PrtnUd,  Ami  vert/  seaaon-ihle  for  tit-K  fma. 
Lomlon:  Printed  for  Henr^  Brome,  at  the  Gun  at  Ihr  Jfeil-i*! 
of  St.  PaitVa,  1681."  It  is  a  thin  small  quart*,  of  t-ii-veQ 
pages  of  text,  the  gist  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Of  these  who  swayed  most  in  the  late  troubles  few  word*  w 
ti)  this  poiut  may  siitGce.  ...  A  I'tirllameDt  being  called,  to  adJitu 
many  thingH,  as  it  was  thought,  the  people,  with  great  courage,  uid 
expectation  to  bo  eased  of  what  clisconteuted  them,  chose  to  liifiir 
behouf  in  Parliament  such  uh  Ihey  tliougbt  bci^t  affi-'ctcd  to  tlie 
pubHc  good,  ani1  some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  anJ  integrilr,  IW 
rest  {to  be  sure  tlic  greater  part)  whom  wetUth  or  ample  pussesti^us 
or  bold  aud  active  ambition,  rather  than  merit,  had  commended 
to  the  game  place.  But,  when  once  tlie  superficial  seal  and  popular 
fumes  that  acted  their  new  mi^Btracy  were  cooled  and  spent  ld 
them,  straight  every  one  betook  himself  (setting  the  Communwealtb 
behind,  bis  private  euda  before)  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambjtioa 
led  him.  Then  was  justice  dekyed,  and  soon  after  denied ;  spilt 
and  favour  determined  all  :  hence  faction  ;  thence  treachetr,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  field;  everywhere  wrong  and  oppresgion; 
foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily,  or  maintained  in  secret 
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or  in  open.  Some  who  had  been  called  from  shops  and  ware- 
houses, without  other  merit,  to  sit  in  supreme  councils  and  com- 
mittees, as  their  breeding  was,  fell  to  huckster  the  Common- 
wealth; others  did  thereafter  as  men  could  soothe  and  humour 

them  best Their  votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked 

f^hould  have  contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws  and  the  im- 
mediate constitution  of  better,  resounded  with  nothing  else  but 
new  impositions,  taxes,  excises,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly.  Not  to 
reckon  the  offices,  gifts,  and  preferments  bestowed  and  shared 
among  themselves,  they  iu  the  meanwhile  who  were  ever  faithfulest 
to  this  cause,  and  freely  aided  them  in  person  or  with  their  sub- 
stance when  they  durst  not  compel  either,  slighted  and  bereaved 
after  of  their  just  debts  by  greedy  sequestrations,  were  tossed  up 
and  down  after  miserable  attendance  from  one  committee  to  another 
with  petitions  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  And,  if  the  State  were  in  this 
plight,  Religion  was  not  in  much  better.  To  reform  which  a 
certain  number  of  divines  were  called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule 
or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge 
above  others  left  out, — only,  as  each  member  of  Parliament  in  his 
private  fancy  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  The  most  part 
of  them  were  such  as  had  preached  and  cried  down,  with  great 
show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops  and  prelates 
.  .  . ;  yet  these  conscientious  men,  ere  any  part  of  the  work  done 
for  which  they  came  together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary,  wanted 
not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastorlike  pro- 
fession, and  especially  of  their  boasted  Reformation,  to  seize  into 
their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept,  (besides  one,  sometimes 
two  or  more,  of  the  best  livings)  collegiate  masterships  in  the  Uni- 
versities, rich  lectures  in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that 
might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms.  .  .  .  Thus  they  who 
of  late  were  extoUed  as  our  greatest  deliverers,  and  had  the  people 
wholly  at  their  devotion,  by  so  discharging  their  trust  as  we  see, 
did  not  only  weaken  and  urd&t  themselves  to  be  dispensers  of  what 
liberty  they  pretended,  but  unfitted  also  the  people,  now  grown 
worse  and  more  disordinate,  to  receive  or  digest  any  liberty  at  all. 
.  .  .  But,  on  these  things  and  this  ]>araliel  having  enough  insisted, 
I  return  to  the  story  which  gave  us  m^itter  of  this  digression.'' 

Appended  to  the  eleven  pages  of  text  thus  given  to  the 
world  in  1681  were  two  pages  of  advertisement  ^^  To  the 
Reader  "  by  the  editor  or  publisher,  as  follows : — 

"  The  Reader  mav  take  notice  that  this  Character  of  Mr.  Milton's 
was  a  part  of  his  History  of  Britain^  and  by  him  designed  to  be 
printed.  But,  oiit  of  tenderness  to  a  party  (whom  neither  this  nor 
much  more  lenity  has  had  the  luck  to  oblige),  it  was  struck  out  for 
some  harshness,  being  only  such  a  digression  as  the  History  itself 
would  not  be  discomposed  by  its  omission ;  which,  I  suppose,  will 
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be  easily  difit-erned  by  reading  over  tbe  beginning  of  the  Thiri 
Book  of  the  suid  Bittory,  very  near  whicli  jilace  tbis  ChurscUf 
is  to  come  in.  It  is  reported  (and  from  the  fore^-olng  CWadirr 
it  seems  probable)  that  Mr.  IVUlton  had  lent  most  of  bis  personal 
estate  upon  the  public  faith;  which  wheo  he  eomewbat  etinieetl]' 
and  warmly  pressed  to  have  restored  (observing  bow  all  iii  oSki 
had  not  only  feathered  their  own  nesta,  but  had  enriched  msni  pf 
their  relations  and  creatures,  before  the  public  debta  were  di>- 
charged),  after  a  loug  aad  chargeable  attendance,  mot  witli  vecj 
sharp  rebukes ;  upon  which  at  last,  despaiiing  of  any  succesf  in 
this  affair,  lie  was  forced  to  return  from  them  poor  and  friendlM, 
having  spent  all  bis  money  and  wearied  all  his  friends.  And  ^ 
had  not  probably  mended  his  worblly  condition  in  those  dajB  kc 
by  pciformiag  such  service  for  them  aa  afterwards  he  dii!;  for 
which  scarce  anything  would  appear  too  gi-eat." 

The  Character  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  Aiiemiil)  ^ 
Divinen,  so  introduced  to  the  public  as  Milton's  seveD  yean 
after  Milton's  death,  is  now  atwaye  inserted,  on  the  faitb  nf 
this  tract,  in  Milton's  Hisl-ori/  <^  BriCain,  at  the  point  indi- 
cated, i.e.  immediately  after  the  fiist  paragraph  of  the  Third 
Book.  It  fbrmB  eleven  paragraphs  oC  the  t«xt  from  ibit 
point ;  and  thp  only  caution  against  these  eleven  paragraphs 
in  modern  editions  of  tbe  Ilktor^  is  that  th«y  are  enclwed 
within  bracketa,  to  denote  that  they  are  an  insertion  of 
matter  first  made  public  in  1681  into  the  test  of  the  oriirin.il 
edition  as  published  in  \Q70.  It  may  be  a  question,  how- 
ever, wht'ther  they  ought  to  have  been  adopted  into  the 
History  at  all  and  ought  not  now  to  be  turned  out.  Tbey 
are  an  attack  upon  the  memory  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  ;  and,  though  the  part  of  the 
attack  that  concerns  the  Westminster  Assembly  correspond* 
closely  enough,  in  parts  of  the  wording,  with  what  Milton 
had  written  in  his  wrath,  more  than  once,  against  tbe  Presby- 
terian Divines,  or  indeed  against  Divine.8  generally,  the  part 
about  the  Long  Parliament  seems  positively  renegade  from 
his  previous  testimonies  of  reverence  for  the  persons  and 
acts  of  that  body,  and  from  all  that  we  now  remember  as 
historically  Miltonic.  Can  Milton  have  either  dictated  snch 
an  insertion  in  1670  into  the  previous  manuscript  of  his 
lliatory,  or  allowed  it  then  to  stand  there  for  publication  if 
it  was  already  written?   Can  we  imagine  such  a  semblance 
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of  approach  to  time-serving  on  his  part  in  a  prose  hook,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  chauuting  to  himself  the 
great  anti-Restoration  song  of  his  Samson  AgonUtes^  with  its 
passages  of  regret  and  moralizing  over  the  fates  of  so  many 
of  his  comrades,  the  flower  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Re- 
publican faithful? 

It  is  not  the  mere  irrelevancy  of  the  diatribe  to  the  context 
in  which  it  is  imbedded  that  ought  to  make  us  sceptical. 
True,  there  is  a  look  of  oddity  in  such  a  "  digression,"  foisted 
in  at  that  point  of  the  History  where  the  ancient  Britons  are 
left  to  anarchy  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  governors 
and  garrisons  from  the  Island.  But,  as  we  saw  at  the  time, 
one  of  the  very  characteristics  of  the  book,  as  published  by 
Milton  in  1670,  was  that  it  seemed  to  delight  in  such 
parallelisms  and  modern  applications.  Farther,  the  general 
Miltonism  of  the  style  of  the  new  paragraphs  cannot  be 
denied.  What  causes  us  to  pause  is  rather  the  anti^Miltonism 
of  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  a  style  so  generally  Miltonic. 
The  doctrine  that  pervades  the  whole  diatribe,  for  example, 
the  very  "  point "  that  starts  Milton  on  his  supposed  "  digres- 
sion," is  the  natural  unfitness  of  the  British  genius  and 
temper,  as  proved  in  all  ages,  for  real  liberty  or  any  high 
political  undertaking;  and  no  one  can  read  the  sarcastic 
language  in  which  this  doctrine  is  asserted  without  remember- 
ing on  the  instant  that  extraordinary  passage  in  the  Areo^ 
pagitica  of  1644  in  which  Milton  had  asserted  the  dead 
opposite,  declaring  it,  on  the  evidence  of  all  British  history, 
to  be  God's  established  manner,  when  He  had  any  great  new 
design  in  hand  for  the  whole  world,  invariably  to  move  it 
first  among  His  own  Englishmen. 

The  statement  of  the  editor  of  the  recovered  fragment  in 
1681  was  that  it  had  actually  stood  in  the  manuscript  of 
Milton's  History  of  Britain  in  1670,  but  had,  "out  of  tender- 
ness to  a  party," — i.e.  to  the  Presbyterians  and  other  old 
Parliamentarians, — been  "struck  out  for  some  harshness." 
The  statement  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  inde- 
pendent tradition  which  comes  to  us  through  Phillips  and 
Toland.     Phillips,  writing  in  1694,  says  that  the  History^  as 
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anticipation,  he  had  at  the  same  time  given  the  lie  direct 
to  the  present  vulgar  invention  of  1681  by  expressly  de- 
claring that  he  then  bore  his  personal  grievances  in  perfect 
silence,  never  went  about  troubling  people  with  suits  and 
petitions,  never  asked  anything  from  anybody.  Add  this 
to  the  larger  fact  that  the  two  years  or  so  before  1648-9 
were  precisely  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment with  which  Milton,  like  all  the  other  forward  spirits, 
was  most  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  on  public  grounds, — the 
period  of  renewed  Presbyterian  obstinacy, — and  it  will  not 
appear  so  very  surprising  if  Milton  did,  in  1648,  or  a  year 
or  two  later,  put  on  paper  the  disappointment  of  his  earlier 
hopes  of  the  Parliament.  In  that  case,  the  old  date  of  the 
writing  has  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  and  the  diatribe 
has  to  be  read  as  nothing  more  than  Milton's  animadversion 
on  the  wretched  state  of  things  in  England  just  before 
Pride's  Purge  and  the  happy  establishment  of  the  Republic. 
In  that  case  also  it  must  be  part  of  the  hypothesis  that  this 
portion  of  his  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Britain  had  long 
become  obsolete  in  his  regards  in  its  existing  form,  and 
that  it  was  he  himself,  and  not  the  licenser,  who  cancelled 
it  on  the  publication  of  the  History  in  1670,  perhaps  modify- 
ing the  preceding  sentences  so  as  to  indicate  that  there  was 
a  gap.  (2)  Should  this  hypothesis  fail,  we  may  revert  to 
the  suspicion,  already  hinted  at  page  647,  that  the  liberties 
taken  by  the  licenser  with  Milton's  manuscript  in  1670  did 
not  consist  merely  in  the  excision  of  passages,  but  included 
also  doctorings  of  some  passages  so  as  to  give  them  a  new 
significance.  May  not  Milton,  while  submitting  to  some  of 
the  slighter  interpolations  or  changes  of  wording,  as  well  as 
to  the  excisions,  have  rebelled  against  the  more  serious 
doctoriitga  ?  May  not  the  doctored  passages  which  he  refused 
to  accept,  as  well  as  the  passages  suppressed  by  the  licenser, 
have  been  among  the  curiosities  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  and  may  not  the  Character  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  Assemhly  of  Divines,  as  published  in  Brome's  catch- 
penny tract  of  1681,  have  been  one  of  them  ?  One  cannot 
suppose,  indeed,  that  the  Earl,  who  was  then  still  alive,  had 
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bnt  also  in  this  very  year  1662  the  proprietor  oC  the  ccj 

right   in  Parad'\»e  Loti  by  purchase  from   Simmons,  tboo 

about  to  transfer  half  of  it  to  Tonson-     It  may  have  been  t 

interim  proprietorship  of  Paradiie  Lo*l  that  reminded  him 

a  manoscript  of  Milton's  that  had  been  pat  into  hi?  hands 

^liltoD  himself  about  the  eame  time  as  those  of  the  EjAtU 

Familiare*  and  Profiuwnei  Oratoria,  but    bad    remained  t 

published.     The  following,  at  all  events,  is  Aylmer's  adr 

tisement,  inserted  between  Milton's  preface  to  tbe  Ifutorj 

Moseovia.  which  is  signed  "  J.  M.,"  and  the  teit  of  the  book : 

"  This  Book  was  writ  by  the  authonr's  own  hand,  before  be  I 
his  sight  .\nd  some  time  before  hU  death  dispus'd  of  it  [ei'.'J  to 
printed.  But  it  being  small,  tbe  Boobfetler  try'd  tu  hive  p 
cured  some  other  suitable  Piece  of  the  same  Authour's  to  ha 
joyu'd  with  it,  or  eW  it  hod  been  pabliEh'd  ere  now." 

The  volume  is  a  very  neatly  printed  duodecimo  or  small  octe' 
with  five  unnumbered  pages  of  preface  and  109  pa^ 
text.  Aj-lmer's  information  that  the  original  was  in  Miltoi 
own  hand  is  interesting.  One  might  else  have  referr 
it  to  about  the  year  1657,  when  Russia  eame  a  good  dt 
into    Oliver's   calculations   of  foreign   politics    and   om 
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Milton's  state-letters  for  him  was  to  the  Czar.  As  it  is,  one 
must  refer  the  compilation  to  the  early  years  of  Milton's 
Secretaryship,  between  1649  and  1652,  or  possibly  to  his 
days  of  private  study  and  pedagogy.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  special  fondness  for  geographical  readings  and  compilations, 
and  he  has  dashed  some  of  the  most  sounding  geographical 
names  from  this  prose  performance  into  his  epic  verse.  He 
had  taken  considerable  pains  with  it,  and  has  appended  a  list 
of  his  authorities. 

What  of  Milton's  almost  life-long  compilations  towards 
a  Latin  Dictionary  ?  They  were,  Aubrey  tell  us,  among  the 
papers  given  by  his  widow  to  Edward  Phillips  ;  and  we  have 
seen  Wood's  statement  that  Phillips  made  large  use  of  them 
for  his  Enchiridion  Lingiue  Latiiue  and  his  Speculum  Lingua 
Laiiius  of  1684.  But  that  was  not  the  last  use  of  them. 
Till  1693  the  latest  and  most  popular  Latin  Dictionary  in 
England  was  that  by  Dr.  Adam  Littleton;  but  in  1693  there 
appeared  "  The  Cambridge  Dictionary  "  or  "  Lingiue  RomamB 
Dictionarium  Luculentum  Novum^^  described  as  "made  by 
several  persons,  whose  names  have  been  concealed  from  public 
knowledge."  The  words  are  from  the  preface  to  the  sub- 
sequent and  more  famous  Latin  Dictionary  of  Robert  Ains- 
worth,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1736.  Giving  an 
account  of  all  the  Latin  Dictionaries  of  this  country  previous 
to  his  own,  Ainsworth,  after  mentioning  the  use  made  by  the 
Cambridge  Editors  of  1693  of  preceding  printed  Dictionaries, 
adds  that  "they  likewise  used  a  manuscript  collection  in 
"  three  large  folios,  digested  into  an  alphabetical  order,  made 
"  by  Mr.  John  Milton  out  of  all  the  best  and  purest  Roman 
"  authors."  As  Ainsworth  incorporated  the  Cambridge  Dic- 
tionary, and  as  all  subsequent  Latin  Dictionaries  have  in- 
corporated Ainsworth,  something  of  Milton's  Latinity  must 
be  flowing  latently  still  in  every  schoolboy's  veins. 

The  Revolution  of  1 688  had,  of  course,  removed  much  of  the 
obloquy  attached  to  the  recollection  of  Milton's  prose- writings. 
The  very  fact  of  the  conspicuous  mention  of  them,  together 
with  those  of  Knox  and  Buchanan,  Owen,  Baxter,  and  others, 
in  that  famous  Decree  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  July  21, 
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letters  to  him  through  that  military  part  of  his  career  from 
Bradshaw,  Harrison,  St.  John,  Vane,  and  others  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Commonwealth^  varying  in  their  style  of  address  from 
«  Honest  Noll ''  to  "  My  Lord  "  or  "  My  dear  Lord  "  ;  there 
aire  &miliar  family  letters,  including  one  from  Cromwell's 
"wife  to  him,  the  only  letter  of  hers  known  to  have  survived ; 
Mad  about  half  of  the  volume  is  filled  with  those  letters 
mnd  addresses  to  Cromwell,  through  his  Protectorate,  from 
individuals^  corporations^  churches,  counties,  and  councils  of 
officers,  which  he  valued  so  much  as  to  refer  to  them  in  his 
speeches  as  "  witnesses "  to  his  Government.  That  Milton 
should  have  been  in  possession  of  such  a  quantity  of  intimate 
Cromwellian  papers,  the  very  papers  that  Cromwell  himself 
xnust  have  kept  in  a  locked  cabinet,  is  somewhat  surprising, 
snd  the  rather  when  we  consider  that  more  than  half  of  them 
^^?ere  written  after  Milton  had  become  blind,  and  that  they  were 
xiot  such  as  could  huve  been  required  by  him  for  the  purposes 
of  his  Secretaryship.  Yet  Milton  had  certainly  possessed  and 
't}reasured  them.  "  Prom  him  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
**  Thomas  Ell  wood,"  says  the  editor  in  his  preface ;  who  then 
^recapitulates  the  story  of  Ellwood^s  connexion  with  Milton  as 
"t^ld  in  Ellwood's  History  of  his  own  Life,  and  continues, 
••  That  history  aforesaid  of  Thomas  Ellwood's  life,  written  by 
•*  himself  to  the  year  1683,  was  published  in  octavo  1714, 
**a  year  after  his  death,  with  a  supplement  concerning  his 
■*  writings  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  J.  W. ;  who  was 
^^  Joseph  Wyethy  citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  and  for 
••several  years  intimate  with  him  ;  into  whose  hands,  among 
•*  the  other  papers  of  the  said  Ellwood,  these  letters  fell ;  and 
••  through  the  hands  of  /.  WyeiVs  widow  they  came  into  the 
•*  possession  of  the  present  editor."  The  pedigree  is  perfect, 
%nd  the  only  question  is  how  Milton  became  possessed  of  the 
papers.  The  likelihood,  almost  the  certainty,  is  that  he  had 
contemplated  a  Life  of  Cromwell  or  some  History  of  Crom- 
well's Time,  and  that  the  papers  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
oonfidentially  for  that  purpose.  As  the  last  of  them  is  an 
address  to  Richard  Cromwell  after  his  accession  to  the  Protec- 
torate^ the  conjecture  may  be   that   they  were  entrusted  to 
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Milton  about  that  time.     They  had   npver  heea  reel 
and  Kllwood  may  have  appeared  to  Alilton   a   more  tf4 
worthy  CQstodian  for  papers  of  that  class  alter  his  own 
than  either  Phillips  or  Skinner. 

Phillips  was  dead,  Skinner  niie  dead,  Sir  Joseph  WilliuBfl 
and  all  that  ^neration  were  dead,  and  there  Iiad  been  & 
Upse  of  those  four  eventful  generations  more  which  madetti 
British  world  of  the  Georges,  vphen,   one  day  in  tli 

year  1823,  Mr.  Robe.  lon,  Deputy  Keei>er  of  tieStal 

Papers,  had  occasion  eh  one  of  the  presses  of  ihi  Oh 

State  Paper  Office,  tl  in  the  Middle  Treasury  Gulkj 

Whitehall.     Among  liugs  there  that  hod  not  iiieii  ^ 

light  for  many  a  da  le  upon  the  identical  parwl,  *ili 

the  words  "  To  Mr.  meni',,"  on  its  wrapper,  *hi(i 

had  been  deposited  y  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  nt  li 

Secretary  in  167/*,  am  b  contained  the  IoDg~lo6t  SkiaB 

Transcript  of  Milton's  ijai  n  Stat«  Letters  and  tiie  nwB 
script  of  bis  Latin  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  lo' 
Stal-e  Letffrs  having  already  been  before  the  world  an 
1676,  there  seemed  no  particular  need  for  publishing  t 
recovered  Skinner  transcript  of  them  ;  and  that  elegant  ^t 
manuscript  still  remains  in  the  Stat*.'  Paper  Office,  now  p 
ol'  the  new  Record  Ofiice  between  Fetter  Lane  and  Ctanoi 
Lane.  The  manuscript  of  the  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctr 
is  also,  of  course,  there  now ;  hut  it  was  thought  that  sucl 
Treatise,  a  totally  new  revelation  of  Milton,  ought  not 
remain  in  manuscript.  Accordingly,  by  command  of  Geo 
IV.,  the  R«v.  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  M.A.,  then  Keeper 
the  King's  Library,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  und 
took  to  edit  it.  Hia  edition  of  the  original  Latin  app>e* 
in  IS25,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  quarto  volume  from 
Cambridge  University  Press,  with  the  title  Joanmi*  iliil 
Aagli  He  Doetnna  Ciruiiana  Libri  JJuo  PoiUkumi;  and  in 
same  year  appeared  his  English  Translation  of  the  work,  v 
the  title  A  Poatkumout  TreaUte  on  Tie  CirUfian  Doefn 
compiled /rom  the  Koly  Scrijitttra  alone,  m  Iko  Books:  fyJt 
Milton. 
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Milton's  treatise  op  christian  doctrine. 

The  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  is  a  very  important  and 
very  curious  book.     Had  it  been  published  while  Milton  was 

.  alive,  or  shortly  after  his  death,  it  would  certainly  have 
become  notorious,  and  would  probably  have  exerted  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  English  theological 
thought  through  the  last  two  centuries,  as  well  as  on  the 
traditional  reputation  of  Milton  himself.  As  it  is,  though  it 
has  been  fifty  years  before  the  world,  it  seems  to  have  found 
few  real  readers.  Our  interest  in  it  here  is  purely  biographical ; 
and  in  that  respect,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked or  dismissed  carelessly.  Not  only  does  it  throw  light 
upon  Paradise  Lost,  not  only  does  it  form  an  indispensable 
commentary  to  some  obscure  parts  of  that  poem  by  presenting 

•  in  explicit  and  categorical  prose  what  is  there  imaginatively 
assumed  and  even  veiled ;  but  it  tells  us  a  good  deal  about 
Milton  and  his  opinions  besides,  peculiarly  and  even  oddly 
characteristic^  that  we  should  not  have  known  otherwise,  or 
should  have  known  but  vaguely. 

Milton's  fundamental  idea  in  the  treatise  is  that,  though 
the  belief  in  a  Ood  is  impressed  on  all  men  by  the  wonders 
of  the  universe  and  by  the  phenomenon  of  conscience,  and 
though  every  sane  man  must  be  naturally  a  theist,  yet  no 
one  can  have  right  thoughts  of  God  by  natural  reason  alone, 
and  the  condition  of  mankind  as  respects  matters  supernatural 
would  have  been  that  of  almost  complete  agnosticism  but  for 
the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
The  divine  origin  and  inspiration  of  these  Scriptures,  defined 
as  comprising  only  and  precisely  those  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  which  Protestants  have  accepted  as  canonical, 

'  is  Milton's  assumption  throughout.  His  assumption  we  say  ; 
for  the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  the  treatise,  the  thing 
that  must  strike  every  modern  critic  of  it  most  strongly,  is 
that  no  proof  whatever  is  attempted  or  thought  necessary  on 
that  subject  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Bible  which  might  seem  to  underl  e  all  the  rest.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  credibility  of  a  direct  or  miraculous  revela- 
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•un.  or  sn.Tos  axd  Bo^roKT  or  sis 

noD  frora  God  to  tfa«  hinsni  nee  at  any  pbiw  or  ta  lay  fi 
or  of  the  vpectal  claims  of  the  Hebrew  books  cf  tbc  "^ 
IVatameDt  and  tbr  Greek  books  nf  tb»  X«r  to  be  n^i^ 
aa  the  uaiL{ae  revelattoD  of  the  kiad  hithefto  in  the  fai^ 
of  tlie  homaa  nee,  ta  of  the  numMoug  t£  iiia|iiiiliirt 
modes,  or  the  vonetj  of  tts  degwu ;  Mid  Uim  ia  tfc*  M 
rtnarfcAble  betsnse  the  dalea  gad  anthonlnp  t£  a 


csbodmI  books  are  ad 
amoD^  tbem  ia  vaiioii 
ficatioDS  of  the  text  " 
own  reganl  lor  ifae 
ita  dirine  and  radical 
the  worid  vas  90  d 
had  so  patience  for  ; 
argoment  coald  be 
taintT  that,  nhererer 
its  onrn  fire  asd  prore  11 


to  be  noeertain.  and  diu:upi^ 
mlatB  and  cormpdoes  andfl 
I  oonfewd.  It  »  aa  if  )Gli 
■a so  aettled  sad  finSoaai,m 
tnenfrom  all  the  otber  hab 
an  axJom  with  )uiBad£,  Uirt 
t  on  the  mbiert,  little  bcGrfti 
md  wotild  only  mt  id  As  c 
tible  penetiatcd,  i&  woaU  aa 
ftttljr,  howervr,  tli«  obmh 
of  an  argument  which  secm.«  now  so  rital  mar  have  it 
owinp  to  the  &ct  that  his  treatise  was  not  a  diamorse  en  I 
Chrtstian  evideni?^6  addressed  to  nnbelievere,  bat  a  eT>mp«ndii 
of  Christian  doctrine  addressed  to  belicTBre,  not  an  emou 
tion  of  the  TOQL'bers  of  the  Bible  so  mncb  as  an  e^icnti 
of  its  contents.  On  that  nnderrtanding  he  has  ool^r  to  1 
the  assent  of  his  readers  to  one  di  two  propositiQi^  as  to  I 
mo'Ie  of  dealing'  with  the  Scriptores. 

One  is  that  the  plain  sense  of  Soriptnre  is  alwav-i  to 
taken  boldlr,  without  reserve  and  without  sophistication, 
we  should  hare  been  all  u^o^tics  m  things  supenuta 
withnut  the  Bible,  so  let  as  not  shrink  from  anrthing  f 
Bible  plainly  tells  us  because  it  may  se«n  Strang  to  « 
reason.  For  example,  in  such  a  high  and  abstruse  nuUfr 
the  nature  of  God.  while  we  may  know  that  God  as  he  t«l 
is  in  himself  is  ineomprebensible  and  unimaginable  br  1 
yet  "  our  salest  way  is  to  form  in  our  minds  snch  a  woMpt* 
"  of  God  as  shall  oorrespond  with  his  own  delineation  u 
"  reprcseotation  of  himself  in  the  sacred  writings.''  Ifii 
there  said  on  any  occasion  that  God  "  repented,"  let  as  betin 
that  he  did   repent ;   if  it  is  said  that  he  *-  gnercd,"  M  e 
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believe  that  he  did  grieve;  if  it  is  said  that  he  "feared," 
let  us  believe  that  he  did  feAr ;  if  it  is  said  that  he  "  rested 
and  was  refreshed,"  let  us  believe  that  it  was  so ;  if  anything 
even  of  the  outward  corporeal  form  of  man  is  attributed  in 
any  place  to  God,  let  us  not  avoid  the  distinct  conception  so 
suggested.  .They  may  or  may  not  be  figurative  expressions : 
that  is  no  business  of  ours ;  they  are  at  all  events  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  God  himself  has  chosen  to  intimate  to  us 
how  he  would  have  himself  conceived,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to 
refuse  them  or  turn  them  into  mist.  The  cautions  of  theo- 
logians against  what  they  call  anthropomorphism  or  an- 
thropopathy  in  our  notions  of  Deity  have  been  excessive,  and 
may  have  done  harm.  God^  we  may  be  sure,  has  taken  care 
of  his  own  dignity  in  his  representations  of  himself  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  to  avoid  these  representations,  or  tamper  with 
them,  or  attenuate  them,  or  do  anything  else  than  accept 
them  plainly  and  thankfully,  is  to  frustrate  the  very  intention 
with  which  the  Scriptures  were  given.  On  this  point  Milton 
solicits  the  agreement  of  his  readers  at  the  outset.  Another 
point,  stipulated  generally  at  the  outset,  but  insisted  on  more 
particularly  in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  is  the  right  of  in- 
dividual interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  No  one  can  safely 
depute  the  formation  of  his  Christian  creed  from  the  Scrip- 
tures to  any  other  person,  or  to  any  body  of  persons,  whether 
called  The  Church  or  by  any  other  name.  Diligent  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  collection  out  of  them  of  the  exact 
doctrines  which  they  contain,  is  the  duty  of  every  professing 
Christian.  In  all  essential  matters  the  Scriptures  are  plain 
to  the  simplest  understanding;  and,  though  there  will  be 
differences  of  interpretation  among  the  most  honest  students 
of  the  Bible,  the  fact  that  those  who  so  differ  all  equally 
found  on  the  Bible  and  appeal  to  the  Bible  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  assurance  that,  as  the  differences  cannot  be  vital, 
so  they  are  to  be  tolerated  and  respected  by  Christians 
among  themselves.  Hardly  have  we  become  accustomed, 
however,  to  Milton's  resoluteness  in  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  the  Scripture  alone  is  the  rule  and  canon  of 
religious  &ith  when  we  are  startled  by  the  recognition  of 
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anotlier  principle,  whicb  tniglit  seem  meompatible  witli  | 

supreme  authority  assigned  to  the  written  Bible.     "Uni 

the  Gosjiel,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  we  posaesa,  as  it  wa 

a  twofold  Scripture :   one   external,  which   is   the  writl 

word,  and   the  other  internal,  which    is    the    Holy  Spu 

written  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  aceording'  to  the  prom: 

of  Godj"    after   which   he  odds,    "Hence,    although  t 

external    ground  whic  possess  for    onr    belief  at  t 

present  day  in  the  v  word  is  hig-hly  important,  u 

in  most  instances  at  prior  in  point  of  reception,  j 

that  which  is  interna  the  peculiar  possession  of  et 

believer  is  far  supoi  all,  namely   the   Spirit  itadj 

Again,  after  dwelling  ;  fact  that  the  New  Testame 

has  not  come  down  ti  lure  and  perfect,  but  with  oo 

niptions,  falsifications,  nutilations,  he  remarlcs.  "It 

"difficult  to  conjecture  t       purpose  of  Providence  in  eco 

"  mitting  the  writings  of  tne  New  Testament  to  such  in 

"certain  and  variable  guardianship,  uuWs  it  were  to  teacl  i 

"by  this  very  circumstance  that  the  Spirit  which  is  given  I 

"  us  is  a  more  certain  guide  than  Scripture ;  whom  therdo) 

"it  is  our  duty  to  follow."     But,  though  thus  apparently  i 

one  with  the  Quakers  and  some  other  sects  in  the  theorj'  ( 

a  mystic  inner  revelation  over  and  above  the  Bible,  Milto 

hardly  gives  the  same  practical  prominence  to  the  doctric 

of  the  inner    light    that    it    receives    in    the    system  of  tt 

Quakers.     Whether  because    he    regards  the   inner  sptrituj 

apprehensions  of  the  believer  ss  things  incalculable  in  tl 

general  account,   or  because   he   conceives   that   they  com 

always  or  chiefly  in   the  act  of  commerce  with  the  writl* 

Scriptures  and  are  inscrutably  imbedded  in  that  act,  it  if  i 

this  commerce  with  the  written  Scriptures  that  he  assi^ 

the  practical  supremacy  throughout  his  treatise. 

His  treatise,  he  explains,  had  been  prepared  strictly  t 
this  method  in  his  own  case.  Having  in  early  life  re«olri 
not  to  take  his  religion  on  trust,  but  to  derive  it  dir«cti 
"  from  divine  revelation  atone,"  he  had  began  an  assidnoi 
and  fiystematic  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  tl 
original  languages,  extracting  passages  and  arranging  tbe 
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under  heads ;  and,  though  he  had  assisted  himself  at  first  bj 
a  few  of  the  shorter  systems  of  theology  written  by  approved 
Protestant  divines,  and  had  afterwards  resorted  to  more 
copious  theological  works,  the  result  had  been  an  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  all  previous  attempts  of  that  kind^  and 
a  conviction  that,  if  he  would  have  a  system  of  divinity 
genuinely  Biblical,  free  from  shifts  and  evasions,  he  must 
persevere  in  compiling  his  own.  It  was  by  such  perseverance 
for  years  that  the  present  treatise  had  grown  on  his  hands ; 
and^  as  he  had  found  it  a  treasure  to  himself^  he  gives  it  to 
the  world  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  othera.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  learned  and  to  those  of  manly  understand- 
ing. One  particular  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  differ  from 
previous  works  of  the  kind  is  that  it  does  not  merely  cite 
texts  or  give  references  to  them  in  the  margin,  but  quotes 
them  in  full  in  the  pages  themselves,  quotes  them  in  abund- 
ance and  what  may  seem  over-abundance^  never  advancing 
any  proposition  or  indulging  in  any  exposition  except  in 
connexion  with  a  complete  conspectus  of  all  the  texts  of 
Scripture  bearing  on  the  point  pro  or  con.  He  does  not 
expect  immediate  or  universal  agreement  with  him  on  all 
points^  and  indeed  advises  his  readers  to  exercise  their  own 
judgments  freely;  but  he  requests  a  candid  hearing,  with 
abstinence  from  bad  temper  or  outcry  of  heresy  where  any- 
thing may  seem  new  or  unusual.  He  can  assure  them  that 
he  had  not  read  the  works  of  some  so-called  heretics  with 
whose  opinions  he  may  be  found  to  be  here  and  there  in 
unison  till  he  had  himself  worked  out  those  opinions  in- 
dependently from  Scripture.  All  this,  with  more  to  the 
like  effect,  is  contained  in  the  preliminary  address  which 
introduces  the  treatise;  and  the  highly  ceremonious  form 
of  that  preliminary  address  proves  Milton's  belief  that  the 
treatise  would  be  found  unusually  important.  It  is  no 
ordinary  preface  by  an  author  to  his  readers,  but  a  kind  of 
Apostolic  Epistle  or  Dedication  to  all  Christendom,  headed 
with  this  benediction : — "  John  Milton,  Englishman,  to  all 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  also  to  all  everywhere  on 
Earth  professing  the  Christian  Faith,  Peace  and  Know- 
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Father  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  MiUob  cU 
expected  that  liis  treatise  woulii  become  tiotorio(». 

The  expectation  cannot  bnve  been  founded  on  uijdd 
extraordinary  or  Gtimulating  in  the  style  of  the  tnatiae^l 
is  written  throus;huut  in  the  calmest  and  most  |>runic  ngj 
with  a  rigid  auppretwio  -  ''  '*^e  imaginative,  not  a  Binglt  4 
break  of  rage  or  real  nr  d  hardly  a  flower  or  oettk-  ofl 

peculiar  Miltonio  rhcto  he  prose  piunphleta.    Cnosietii 

to  BO   large   an   exteo  mere   colIe«iioQs   of  texts  ta 

Scripture,  all  duly  eittn  e  not  even  contiDQUonly  San 

as  any  ordinary  book  i  breaks  itself,  as  it  were,  into 

maze  of  expository  rivu  ickling  among  banks  of  Bitifif 

quotatious.     It  is  thei  tions,  winding  »moBg  the  la^ 

of  texts,  and  profe^Bm  lly  to  be  washings  bom  tU 

that  contain  the  substance  ..  the  treatise.  That  is  MilM 
unoogh.  Tliougb  professing  only  to  be  Milton's  Cliris-tii 
tbeologj-  as  derived  from  the  Bible,  it  involves  ut  the  sam>^  tin 
his  physics,  his  metaphysics,  his  ethics,  the  entire  system  i 
his  speculative  notions  and  beliefs.  The  Miltonic  phiW'plij 
presented  to  us  in  the  other  writings  only  in  dispersed  {lorij 
gleams  or  in  diJTuEed  living  glow  and  fervour,  is  bere  a 
hibited  coolly  and  connectedly,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  if 
driest  bones  of  abstract  thesis  and  proposition.  This  is  Aon 
in  two  Books  or  divisions,  the  first  theoretical,  or  tn*tii^ 
of  Cbristiun  Knowledge,  the  second  practical,  or  Ireatiag  ( 
Christian  Duty. 

The  theoretical  part  begins  with  a  disquisition  on  tli 
Nature  and  Attributes  of  God.  After  Milton's  ehamcteristi 
advice  to  his  readers  to  receive  frankly  whatever  Scriptor 
teaches  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  bug 
bears  of  anthropomorphism  and  autbropopatby,  be  proceeds  I 
define  or  describe  God,  the  Jehovah  or  Jab  or  Ehie  of  ti 
Hebrews,  as  an  infinite,  eternal,  immutable,  iDCorniptiU 
omnipresent,  omnipotent,  single,  living,  omniscient,  all-hdi; 
most  gracious,  true,  just,  incomprehensible,  self-subsisliB 
Spirit.     There  is  nothing  so  far  in  the  desL-ri^ition  that  is  a< 
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at  least  generally  orthodox.  Nor  in  the  next  two  chapters, 
treating  of  what  is  called  "  the  internal  efficiency ''  of  God, 
or  the  Divine  Decrees  in  general  and  Predestination  in  par- 
ticular, is  there  anything  specially  heterodox,  unless  a  refusal 
of  strict  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  those  subjects,  and  an  ac- 
cordance rather  with  the  Arminian  doctrine,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  heterodoxy.  Milton  is  no  necessitarian,  but  holds  that, 
though  God  foreknew  and  foreknows  all  events,  he  "  has  not 
decreed  them  all  absolutely,"  but  has  left  all  his  reasonable 
creatures,  whether  angels  or  men,  perfectly  free  agents,  sub- 
ject only  to  "  contingent  decrees,''  or  decrees  that  if  they 
act  thus  or  thus  then  such  or  such  will  be  the  consequence. 
"  I  allow,"  he  says,  "  that  future  events  which  God  has  fore- 
seen will  happen  certainly,  but  not  of  necessity.  They  will 
happen  certainly,  because  the  divine  prescience  cannot  be 
"  deceived  ;  but  they  vnW  not  happen  necessarily,  because  pre- 
"  science  can  have  no  influence  on  the  object  foreknown,  in- 
'*  asmueh  as  it  is  only  an  intransitive  action."  So,  he  main- 
tains, "there  is  no  particular  predestination  or  election,  but 
only  general : "  i.  e.  John  or  Peter  is  not  predestined  to  be 
saved  as  John  or  Peter,  but  believers  are  predestined  to  be 
saved,  and  John  and  Peter  will  be  saved  if  they  are  in  the 
class  of  believers.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  "there  can  be  no 
reprobation  of  individuals  from  all  eternity."  The  rejection 
of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Calvinism  thus  distinctly 
declared  at  the  outset  of  the  treatise  had  alreadv  been  in- 
timated  in  various  passages  of  Paradise  Lost, 

It  is,  however,  when  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
'*  external  efficiency  "  of  God,  or  the  execution  of  His  decrees, 
that  Milton's  heterodoxy  first  becomes  flagrant.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  God's  effected  decrees,  as  revealed 
in  Scripture,  was,  he  says,  the  generation  of  the  Son ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  propound  in  a  long  chapter  views  about  the 
nature  of  Christ  which  are  expressly  and  emphatically  those 
of  high  Arianism.  The  Son  of  God,  he  concludes  from  an 
examination  of  all  the  relevant  Scripture  texts,  did  not  exist 
from  all  eternity,  is  not  coeval,  or  co-essential,  or  co-equal 
with  the  father,  but  came  into  existence  by  the  will  of  the 
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Father,  to  be  tbe  next  Iteing  in  the  universe  to  Himself,  tlw 
first-bora  and  best-beloved,  the  Logos  or  Word  through  wbcini 
all  creation  should  take  its  beginning's.  But,  thotijfh  tbus  in- 
ferior to  the  supreme  Godhead,  the  Son  is,  in  a  certain  grani 
eense,  divine.  We  are  to  bi^lieve  that  "God  imparted  to  iht 
"  Son  as  much  as  He  pleased  of  tbe  divine  nature,  nay,  of  ih 
"  divine  substance  itself,  care  being  taken  not  to  confound  tbe 
"Bubstauce  with  the  whole  essence."  The  Anti-Trinitarianism 
apparent  in  this  representation  of  Christ  pervades  also  thit 
of  the  third  person  of  tbe  Trinity  in  the  ortbodos  system. 
The  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Hnly 
Spirit,  says  Milton,  is  altogether  very  shadowy  and  uncertain; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  regarded  as  a 
person,  and  it  may  be  collected  that,  "  inaamiich  aB  be  is  i 
"  minister  of  God,  and  therefore  a  creature,  he  was  creatal 
"  and  produced  of  tlie  substance  of  God,  not  by  natural  nww- 
"  sity,  but  by  the  free-will  of  tbe  agent,  probably  before  Ibe 
"  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid,  but  later  than  the  Sod, 
"and  far  inferior  to  Him,"  It  is  even  hinted  as  Milton's 
belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  more  limited  relations  in  the 
total  purposes  and  operations  of  Deity  than  the  Sou,  less 
all-filling  or  omnipresent,  perhaps  a  being  whose  functions 
do  not  extend  beyond  that  fabric  of  things  which  we  knoff 
as  our  heavens  and  earth. 

To  this  subject  of  the  Creation  of  the  Universe  Milton  pasM, 
as  being  "  the  second  species  "  of  God's  external  efficiency  or 
known  operations  after  the  generation  of  tbe  Son.  Wlul 
Oeity  may  have  been  doing  through  all  eternity  is  a  myrterv, 
though  it  is  "not  imaginable"  that  He  should  have  been 
wholly  occupied  from  all  eternity  in  forefhinking  tbe  single 
creation  of  the  six  days  and  the  brief  history  of  mankiod. 
In  other  words,  there  may  have  been  universes  and  universes 
that  are  out  of  our  ken.  All  created  existence  over  and  above 
our  visible  mundane  universe  is  summed  up  for  us  by  Scrip- 
ture, however,  in  the  conception  of  a  single  other  universe, 
higher  and  invisible,  consisting  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
the  throne  and  habitation  of  God,  and  the  realm  of  the 
heavenly  powers  or  angels.   It  is,  on  all  gronnde,  most  probable 
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that  this  Heaven  of  Heavens,  if  not  eternal,  was  formed  long 
Iwfore  the  beginnings  of  our  world,  and  also  that  the  creation 
of  the  Angels  was  long  antecedent  to  that  of  Man.  Even  the 
apostasy  of  a  portion  of  the  Angels  and  their  expulsion  from 
Heaven  were  probably  antecedent.  Already,  before  this  point, 
Milton  has  introduced  the  idea  of  Matter,  in  the  supposed 
form  of  a  prime  or  original  matter  which  may  have  been  used 
even  in  the  formation  of  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  in  that 
of  the  Hell  into  which  the  fallen  angels  were  driven.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  original  matter  he  attaches  much  importance  to  the ' 
notion  that  matter  cannot  have  been  created  out  of  nothing,  as 
most  of  the  moderns  had  maintained,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
a  phenomenon  or  efflux  of  God  Himself,  a  something  produced 
out  of  his  own  substance.  One  consequence  of  this  view  is 
that,  the  material  used  in  creation  being  thus  not  only  from 
God  but  actually  of  the  substance  of  God,  "  no  created  thing 
can  be  finally  annihilated.*'  Another  is  that  there  is  serious 
error  in  the  common  antithesis  which  opposes  matter  so 
persistently  to  spirit,  as  if  the  former  were  something 
intrinsically  brute,  bad,  and  despicable,  and  goodness  or  di- 
vinity resided  only  in  the  latter.  "The  original  matter  of 
which  we  speak  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil  or  trivial 
thing,  but  as  intrinsically  good,  and  the  chief  productive 
stock  of  every  subsequent  good.  It  was  a  substance,  and 
''  derivable  from  no  other  source  than  the  fountain  of  every 
substance,  though  at  first  confused  and  formless,  being  after- 
wards adorned  and  digested  into  order  by  the  hand  of  God." 
This  view  of  Matter  as  originally  nothing  else  than  an  efflux 
from  the  very  substance  of  Deity  places  Milton,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  in  the  company  of  the  Pantheists.  There  is  no 
evidence,  indeed,  of  any  approach  on  his  part  to  such  thorough 
and  systematized  Pantheism  as  that  of  his  junior  contem- 
porary, Spinoza ;  but  the  inference  from  his  language  is  that 
his  mode  of  imagining  Nature  had  come  to  be  that  of  a 
modified  or  arrested  Pantheism,  stopping  short  of  Spinoza's 
mainly  by  a  strong  prior  reservation  of  that  freedom  of  will 
for  all  rational  intelligences  which  Spinoza  denied.  The 
prime  matter  of  all  finite  existence,  Milton  seems   to  have 
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(III.  388-391),  where  the  angelic  hosts  themselves  adopt  the 

doctrine  of  the  treatise  in  their  song,  saluting  Christ  as  "  of 

all   creation   first,"   the  unclouded   image   of  the  Almighty 

Father,  and  expressly  adding : — 

"He  Heaven  of  Heavens,  and  all  the  powers  therein, 
By  thee  created." 

In  the  account  given  in  the  treatise  of  the  Creation  of  the 
Visible  or  Mundane  Universe,  and  of  Man  at  the  centre  of  it, 
there  is  no  deviation  from  the  orthodox  view  of  the  work 
of  the  six  days,  except  in  so  far  as  a  deviation  may  be  already 
involved   in  the  notion   that   the  creation  was   not   out   of 
nothing,  but  out  of  pre-existing  chaotic  matter,  and  except 
in  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  peculiarity  in  Milton's  doctrine 
as  to  the  body  and  soul  of  the  human  being.     As  he  has 
protested  against  too  strong  a  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit,  so  he  does  not  like  the  common  distinction  between 
body  and  soul.     "  Man  is  a  living  being,  intrinsically  and 
"  properly  one  and  individual,  not   compound   or  separable, 
"  not,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  made  up  and  framed 
"  of  two  distinct  and  diflPerent  natures,  as  of  soul  and  body," 
but  so  that  **the  whole  man  is  soul  and  the  soul  man,— > 
that  is  to  say,  a  body  or  substance,  individual,  animated, 
sensitive  and  rational."     Again,  "That  the  spirit  of  man 
should  be  separate  from  the  body,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect 
"and  intelligent  existence  independently  of  it,  is  nowhere 
"  said  in  Scripture,  and  the  doctrine  is  evidently  at  variance 
*'  both  with  nature  and  reason.^'     Milton  here,  therefore,  re- 
pudiates that  doctrine  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  which 
Descartes   had    so    vigorously  maintained,    and   which    had 
become  generally  the   doctrine   of  orthodox  theology,    and 
reverts  to  the  older  notion   of  a  certain  corporeity  of  the 
soul,  a  certain  rooted  inherence  of- mind  and  thought  some- 
how in   the   network   of  the   bodily  organism.     The   dust- 
formed  man  of  the  sixth  day  of  creation,  Milton  held,  was 
not  a  shaped  material  clod  or  mechanism  with  an  independent 
soul  put  into  it  from  without  itself,  but  was  actually  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul  together,  or  rather  soul  because 
and  by  virtue  of  that  divinely  formed  and  organized  body. 
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That  "  breath  of  life  "  which  is  eaid  in  Genesis  to  have  b« 
breathed  by  God  into  the  duBt-formed  man  is  explained  i 
not  having  been  the  eoul  at  all,  but  a  certain  somethin 
else,  in  the  nature  of  a  mere  initial  qnickening  or  inipuk 
It  will  have  been  noted  even  that,  in  defining  man  as  " 
body  or  Gubstance,  individual,  animated,  sensitive,  rationaL 
Milton  uses  words  almost  identical  with  those  of  Hobbes  i 
the  same  connexion  (see  ante,  p.  383) ;  and,  though  the  dil 
ferencc  between  Milton's  general  syetem  of  thought  and  tb 
of  Hobbes  ie  enormous,  inasmuch  as  Milton  starts  avowedl 
from  pure  Theistic  Spiritualiem,  and  treats  matter  as  secoodar 
or  derivative,  yet  there  is  so  far  an  agreement  with  HobW 
that  Milton's  cosmotogical  conception,  his  conception  of  tb 
processes  of  the  visible  world,  those  of  mind  included,  is  ua 
doubtedly  mat-erialistic.  All  coemical  life,  he  holds,  is  but 
diversified  organization  of  that  common  matter  which  wi 
originally  an  efflux  or  production  out  of  the  substance  of  Goi 
So  in  the  very  subtle  continuation  of  the  last  passage  we  hxi 
ijuoted  from  Paradise  Lost.  The  whole  world  of  God,  animal 
and  inanimate,  angels  and  men  as  well  as  the  brut«  creatura 
consists,  Raphael  there  informs  Adam,  of — 

"One  first  mutter  nil, 
EuJned  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 
Of  Bubstance,  nnd,  in  things  that  live,  of  life. 
But  more  reRncd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  Him  placed,  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  tlieir  several  active  spheres  assigned. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work"; 

and  the  possibility  of  such  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  commff 
matter  of  all  things  from  lower  to  higher  is  farther  in 
timated  by  the  conjecture  that  the  bodies  of  men,  thoug' 
fed  from  corporal  nutriments, 

"  May  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit. 
Improved  by  tract  of  time,  and  wing'd  ascend 
Elhereal,  as  we." 

Without  venturing  on  this  evolution  hypothesis  in  1 
treatise,  Milton  is  content  with  impressing  there  as  strong 
as  he  can  his  theory  of  the  evident  materiality  of  the  hum 
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soul  at  present.  Important  consequences  are  to  follow  from  it ; 
but  meanwhile  he  insists  chiefly  on  one.  It  is  that  soul  and 
body  are  propagated  together  from  fathers  to  children  by 
natural  descent,  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  God  creates  a  new  soul  immediately  and  super- 
naturally  for  every  person  that  comes  into  the  world.  That 
opinion,  he  says,  must  be  rejected  as  degrading  to  God  when 
we  think  what  horrible  sorts  of  souls  there  are  and  how  im- 
perfect are  even  the  best  of  them.  Man  is  a  body-and-soul, 
or  a  soul-body,  and  transmits  himself  as  such. 

From  Creation  Milton  passes  on  to  ''  the  remaining  species 
of  God's  external  efiiciency,"  viz.  his  Providence,  or  Govern- 
ment of  the  whole  Creation.  After  a  general  chapter  on  the 
subject,  recognising  a  certain  fixed  or  immutable  order  of 
nature  arising  from  God's  absolute  decrees,  but  leaving 
abundant  room  for  the  free  will  of  all  rational  creatures 
in  matters  decreed  only  contingently,  and  room  also  for 
miracles  or  extraordinary  providences,  he  discusses  the  special 
government  of  tbe  Angels.  Here  he  is  quite  at  one  with 
himself  in  Paradise  Lost.  He  believes  not  only  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Angels^  and  their  distribution  into  good  and  bad, 
but  also  in  the  organization  of  both  varieties  into  ranks  and 
degrees,  with  archangels  and  princes  amon^  them,  separate 
provinces  and  ministries,  and  permitted  powers  of  transit 
from  their  native  habitations,  whether  in  the  Empyrean  or 
in  Hell,  into  and  through  the  Mundane  Universe.  Thus  we 
arrive  at  a  chapter  entitled  "  Of  the  special  Government  of 
Man  before  the  Fall,  including  the  institutions  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  Marriage."  Acknowledging  that  God  hallowed  the 
seventh  day  to  Himself  and  consecrated  it  to  rest  in  re- 
membrance of  the  consummation  of  His  work,  and  referring 
for  proof  to  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  and  Exod.  xxxi.  17,  he  maintains 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
Paradisaic  institution,  or  known  to  Adam,  or  to  the  Israelites 
before  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Moimt  Sinai,  and  thinks 
it  most  probable  that  Moses,  '^  who  seems  to  have  written 
the  book  of  Genesis  much  later  than  the  promulgation  of 
the  Law,"  took  the  words  out  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
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divine  justice,  as  well  in  life  as  in  death,  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  all  things  requisite  to  accomplish  our  redemption." 

**  The  Exaltation  of  Christ  is  that  by  which,  having  triumphed 
over  death,  and  laid  aside  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  was  exalted 
by  God  the  Father  to  a  state  of  immortality  and  the  highest  glory, 
partly  by  his  own  merits,  partly  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  wherefore  he  rose  again  from  the  dead, 
ascended  into  Heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God.'* 

"  Regeneration  is  that  change  operated  by  the  "Word  and  Spirit 
whereby,  the  old  man  being  destroyed,  the  inward  man  is  regene- 
rated by  God  after  his  own  image  in  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
insomuch  that  he  becomes  as  it  were  a  new  creature,  and  the  whole 
man  is  sanctified  both  in  body  and  soul  for  the  service  of  God  and 
the  performance  of  good  works." 

**  Justification  is  the  gratuitous  purpose  of  God  whereby  those 
who  are  regenerated  and  ingrafted  in  Christ  are  absolved  from  sin 
and  death  through  his  most  perfect  satisfaction,  and  accounted  just 
in  the  sight  of  God,  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  through 
faith." 

*^  Adoption  is  that  act  whereby  God  adopts  as  his  children  those 
■who  are  justified  through  faith." 

"  Imperfect  glorification  is  that  state  wherein,  being  justified  and 
adopted  by  God  the  Father,  we  are  filled  with  a  consciousness  of 
present  grace  and  excellency,  as  well  as  with  an  expectation  of 
future  glory,  insomuch  that  our  blessedness  is  in  a  manner  already 
begun." 

"Assurance  of  Salvation  is  a  certain  degree  or  gradation  of  Faith, 
whereby  a  man  has  a  firm  persuasion  and  conviction,  founded  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  that,  if  he  believe  and  continue  in  faith 
and  love,  having  been  justified  and  adopted,  and  partly  glorified  by 
union  and  fellowship  with  Christ  and  the  Father,  he  will  at  length 
most  certainly  attain  to  everlasting  life  and  the  consummation  of 
glory." 

These  propositions,  and  the  entire  texture  of  the  chapters 
which  contain  them,  are  suflBciently  in  accord  with  the  most 
evangelical  Christian  orthodoxy,  save  in  so  far  as  the  form  of 
statement  here  and  there  may  betray  a  tinge  of  Milton's  Ar- 
minianism  or  of  his  Arianism.    At  all  events,  Bishop  Sumner, 
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the  editor  and  translator  of  the  Treatise,  "  rejoices  in  hat 
able  to  state  that  the  doctrine  of  the  satiefaction  of  Christ 
80  scripturally  and  unarabiguously  enforced  as  to  leave,  on  tbi 
point,  nothing  to  be  desired."  The  Bishop  may  have  fonn 
some  compensation  for  Milton's  Arianism  in  the  resolutene 
with  which,  in  this  part  of  his  treatise,  he  rejects  that  lowe 
Unitarian  or  Sociuian  view  of  the  persou  of  Christ  wliiel 
would  deny  his  divinity  in  any  real  sense.  In  ojipoaition  b 
"  those  who  contend  for  the  merely  human  nature  of  Christ.' 
be  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  two  nature 
in  Christ,  holding  that  no  name  short  of  The  ■  AulhTPpot  w 
God-Man  adequately  describes  the  Christ  who  walked  am 
suffered  on  our  earth,  inasmuch  as  that  very  mystery  o 
mysteries  which  we  are  told  to  believe,  thoug-h  we  canaol 
explain  it,  is  that  somehow  the  Divine  Logos  or  Filial  DiviaiQ 
wbieh  pre-existed  all  created  things,  and  stood  alone  vitt 
God  the  Father  ere  angels  or  men  were  in  the  universe 
became  incarnate  at  a  particular  point  of  historical  time  ii 
the  man  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary. 

But,  while  this  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation may  be  a  compensation  with  orthodox  theologians  foi 
much  that  has  preceded  in  the  Treatise,  there  runs  through  all 
Milton's  account  of  Christ's  ministry  and  its  effects  a  surpris 
of  another  kind,  which  the  commentators  hitherto  have  ahmni! 
from  bringing  out.  Milton  himself  introduces  it  cautiously. 
It  grows  out  of  his  doctrine  of  the  radical  unity  of  the  boqI 
and  body  in  man,  their  necessary  inseparability.  Applying 
this  doctrine  to  the  consideration  of  Death  as  brought  into 
the  world  by  the  tirst  ein,  and  as  part  of  the  decreed  punish- 
ment for  sin,  he  has  to  ask  what  Death  really  is,  Tte 
common  notion,  which  defines  it  as  the  separation  of  soul 
and  body,  is  of  course  inadmissible  in  his  theory.  "Hew 
"  then,"  he  says,  "  arises  an  important  question,  which, 
"because  of  the  prejudice  of  divines  in  behalf  of  their  pre- 
"  conceived  opinions,  has  usually  been  dismissed  witboni 
"  examination,  instead  of  being  treated  with  the  attenti-m  i' 
"  deserves.  Is  it  the  whole  man,  or  the  body  alone,  that  i 
"  deprived  of  vitality  ?    As  this  is  a  subject  which  may  b 
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^'discussed  without  endangering  our  £Eiith  or  devotion,  I 
"  shall  declare  freely  what  seems  to  me  the  true  doctrine, 
**  as  collected  from  numberless  passages  of  Scripture."  The 
result  is  uncommon.  Whereas  the  orthodox  Protestant  notion 
is  that  at  the*  death  ^of  every  human  being  the  soul  takes 
flight  at  once  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell,  leaving  the  body  in  the 
grave  till  the  Resurrection,  Milton's  conclusion  is  that^  at 
the  last  gasp  of  breath,  the  whole  man  dies,  soul  and  body 
together,  and  that  not  till  the  Resurrection,  when  the  body 
is  revived,  does  the  soul  live  again,  does  the  man  or  woman 
live  again  in  any  sense  or  way^  whether  for  happiness  or 
misery.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  heresy  of  the  Soul* 
Sleepers  or  MorialUis,  of  whom  we  had  to  take  account  among 
the  English  sects  of  1644  (Vol.  III.  156-157),  when  there 
was  no  sign  that  Milton  was  one  of  them  or  would  ever  be 
one  of  them.  In  his  present  treatise,  though  he  tries  not  to 
obtrude  his  view  too  violently,  he  leaves  no  doubt  what  it  is. 
Are  the  souls  of  the  millions  on  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  died  since  Adam,  are  these  souls  already  either  with 
God  and  the  Angels  in  Heaven  or  down  in  the  diabolic  world, 
waiting  to  be  rejoined  to  their  bodies  on  the  Resurrection 
Day?  They  are  nofy  says  Milton;  but  souls  and  bodies 
together^  he  says,  are  dead  alike^  sleeping  alike,  defunct  alike, 
till  that  day  come.  There  they  lie,  is  Milton's  vision  of  the 
dead  of  the  world  before  his  own  time — ^there  they  lie,  all 
really  dead,  all  feelingless,  all  silent,  the  millions  and  millions 
of  them,  thick  and  sere  as  the  autumnal  leaves  in  Vallom- 
brosa,  till  the  last  trump  shall  stir  their  multitudes.  When 
he  himself  lay  down  to  die,  what  he  felt  in  his  pillowed  blind-i^ 
ness  was  that  he  too  was  about  to  become  one  of  the  sleepers, 
wholly  at  rest,  wholly  extinct,  hearing  nothing,  knowing 
nothing,  till  the  great  reawakening.  What  matter  for  regret 
or  disappointment,  he  virtually  asks,  is  there  in  this  view  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine  of  immortality?  If  those  who  fell 
asleep  in  the  temples  of  the  heroes  were  fabled  to  have  no 
sense,  when  they  awoke,  after  however  long  an  interval,  that 
they  had  slept  more  than  an  instant,  how  much  more  would 
intervening  time  be  annihilated  for  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  ? 

VOL.  VI.  3  H 


jbobAai  ia  all  tta  parts,  em  6ie  IV«aIof!«eii 

■  efaiftcr  oa  Utis  (abj«et.  be  frvxt^  to  f^^  blsOe 
"  the  cxtema]  MalJog  of  tite  Corenant  of  Gtac«  ^  fay*  ■ 
OKsta,  tibe  eo«<titntMiD  of  the  Vuible  dnnch  wmtrml 
DM  of  Uie  Hoij  Senptores,  tJie  iiiiiililaliim  of  pnti 
chai^em,  diareh-dkciplLne,  fumts  of  wmAi|i|,  fcc  It  ii 
tiiAt  mt  leuii  definiteir  tint  MiltoD  sgned  vitli  tfa«  Bi^ 
if)  Ttjevtia^i  In^ut  Baptism  and  in  lioldia^  iuimgiMi 
n  ater  to  be  tbe  proper  f«na  of  the  rite,  asd  thmt  we  bavi 
the  formal  repetition  that  was  to  be  expected  of  ncl 
Miltonifima  a^  his  life-Ion^  principle  of  Protestuit 
Ttdoalism,  his  preference  for  Con^regationaliem  or  Ind 
dency  over  Prelacy  or  Presbyterianism  as  a  form  of  A 
organization,  his  antipathy  to  a  State  Church  or  prola 
and  paid  clergy,  and  hia  detestation  of  the  int«rfemice  i 
State  or  Civil  Magistrate  in  any  way  in  mattere  of  reli 
belief.  On  the  detaiie  of  tbeee  repetittonB  we  need  not  i 
but  may  pass  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  theoretic 
Tision  of  the  Treatige.  It  ig  entitled  "  Of  Perfect  Glorific 
inclodiug  tbe  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  tbe  Reairr«ctioi] 
Dead,  and  the  General  CouBagrotion,"  and  exhibits  Mill 
an  eiitbiuiastic  Millennarian.    He  expected,  it  appears,  •■ 
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second  coming  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  suddenly  and  glo- 
riously, at  some  future  moment  of  historical  time,  with  the 
rousing  then  of  the  sleeping  dead,  and  with  some  wondrous 
change  also  in  those  that  should  be  alive  on  the  earth  to 
behold  the  advent.     At  this  point  he  becomes  rather  obscui*e 
or  uncertain  in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture ;  but  he  ex- 
pected^ it  seems,  not  a  single  Day  of  Judgment,  but  a  slow 
process  of  judgment,  to  be  prolonged  perhaps  through  the 
thousand  years  of  Christ's  predicted  terrestrial  reign,  and  to 
be  wound  up  by  a  new  revolt  of  Satan  and  his^  confederates, 
their  final  overthrow,  the  sentencing  equally  of  the  devils 
and  bad  men^  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  present  Mundane 
World,  the  departure  of  bad  men  and  devils  into  their  extra- 
mundane  Hell  of  eternal  torments,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
Saints  into  a   perpetuity   of  happiness  in  the   Heaven    of 
Heavens^  or  in  a  new  Heavens  and  Earth  created  for  their 
enjoyment. 

Of  the  second  or  practical  part  of  the  Treatise,  entitled 
''  Op  the  Worship  or  Love  of  God,"^  less  needs  be  said  here 
than  of  the  theoretical.  It  is  an  Essay  on  Christian  Ethics 
and  Casuistry,  and  is,  in  the  main,  serious  and  sensible, 
rather  than  powerful  or  exciting.  It  first  expounds  Milton *s 
notions  of  duty  towards  God,  or  of  the  duties  and  forms  of 
religion,  and  then  his  notions  of  the  duties  of  man  to  himself 
and  to  his  neighbours,  or  the  virtues  that  go  to  constitute  ideal 
character  and  citizenship.  As  duties  to  oneself  he  recommends 
temperance  in  its  two  forms  of  sobriety  and  chastity,  modesty, 
decorum,  contentment,  frugality,  industry,  liberality,  humility^ 
magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  patience;  and  through  his  exposi- 
tions of  these  duties,  and  of  the  corresponding  duties  to  our 
neighbours,  there  runs,  with  all  the  strength  and  strictness,  an 
nnmistakeable  vein  of  high  manner  or  gentlemanlike  habit. 
Thus,  when  he  defines  the  virtue  of  "  liberality"  to  be  "a  tem- 
perate use  of  our  honest  acquisitions  in  the  provision  of  food 
and  raiment  and  of  the  elegancies  of  life,"  and  proceeds  to 
include  among  the  comforts  or  elegancies  of  life  authorized  by 
Scripture  such  things  as  occasional  gaieties,  wine,  ointment 
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and  fragrances,  |^ild  ornament*  and  jewels,  tapestry  audi 
furnishings,  and  when  again  lie  retakes  ehariishnesB  a 
kind  and  makee  tlie  spenal  virtue  of  nrbanity  to  compn 
"  nnt  only  the  innocent  refinements  and  ^It^ancies  of 
"  vernation,"  but  also  wit,  grace,  and  sprig-litliiiem  id  i 
we  seem  to  be  reminded  of  the  handeonie  yoong  Milt 
Camhridpe,  the  Miltor  -''  ^'Allfffro,  //  P^n*froao,  and  CSw 


the  Horton  days, 
in  his  blindness  inv 
choice,   of  Attic  tasie 
more  £^»d  MUton,  of  • 
paw  him  as  he  walkec 
hilted  sword,  or  sat 
politeness  and  afial 
ing-.     One  may  he  a 
the  controversial  pam 


tlilton  who  could  dictate  a  • 
'riend  to  a  neat  repast,  liglil 
1  wine  and  mnsic,  and  tla 
the  uniform  report,  br  ihoM 
:  in  his  t>Tej  suit  with  his  i 
'  in  black,  was  of  his  distiqgl 
'ombination  with  dignity  ofi 
arprised  at  finding:  the  MiH 
I  reprehending-  "  e\-il   speak 


"  malicious  construction  ot'  the  motives  of  others," 
tnroely  and  personal  abuse,"  "  hasty  anger  "  and  "  reven 
hat,  as  he  recommends  also  "  veracity,"  freedom  of  s] 
even  to  boldness,  and  a  "spirit  of  admonition,"  we 
imagine  the  compromise.  In  speaking  of  the  dotii 
citizens  to  magistrates  or  the  constituted  antboritie 
does  not  forget  his  old  doctrine  oftbe  right  of  reaistam 
usurped  or  unjast  mie ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  handles 
topic  cautiously,  inserting  also  a  sentence  which  seemi 
tended  to  describe  his  own  fourteen  years  of  compellei 
qnieecence  with  the  state  of  things  in  England  aflei 
Restoration.  "That  it  may  be  the  part  of  prudence, 
says,  "  to  obey  the  commands  even  of  a  tyrant  in  h 
"  things,  or,  more  properly,  to  comply  with  the  ne« 
"  of  the  times,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  as  well  i 
"  personal  safety,  I  am  far  from  denying  " ;  and  so  he 
misses  that  subject.  What«ver  bis  sympathies  with 
Quakers,  he  is  no  Quaker  in  the  matter  of  war.  "  T 
"  seems  no  reason,"  he  says,  "  why  war  should  be  unb 
"  now  any  more  than  in  the  time  of  the  Jews,  nor  is  it 
"  where  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament."  He  is  eqi 
astray  from  the  Quakers  in  the  matter  of  the  lawfulne 
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oaths;  and  in  treating  of  oaths  and  also  generally  of  the 
virtue  of  veracity  he  is,  even  on  this  side  of  Quakerism,  far 
less  rigid  than  might  have  been  expected.  An  oath  sworn  to 
a  robber,  or  otherwise  exacted  by  compulsion,  is  not  binding ; 
**  no  rational  person  will  deny  that  there  are  certain  indi- 
viduals," e.g.  madmen,  children  in  certain  circumstances, 
people  in  sickness  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  enemies, 
"  whom  we  are  fully  justified  in  deceiving " ;  feints  and 
stratagems  in  war,  even  when  they  are  "  the  greatest  un- 
truths and  with  the  indisputable  intention  of  deceiving," 
are  perfectly  legitimate,  if  unaccompanied  by  perjury  or 
breach  of  faith.  These  relaxations  of  the  rule  of  veracity 
were  probably  intended  as  common-sense  answers  to  questions 
of  casuistry  discussed  in  Milton's  day ;  and  they  are  less  after 
Milton's  own  heart  than  another  oddity  of  opinion  or  senti- 
ment, which  occurs  in  his  dissertation  on  Prayer.  While  we 
are  commanded  to  pray  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  for  all 
mankind,  even  our  enemies,  we  are  also  commanded,  Milton 
holds,  "  to  call  down  curses  publicly  on  the  enemies  of  God 
**  and  the  Church,  as  also  on  false  brethren,  and  on  such  as 
"  are  guilty  of  any  grievous  offence  against  God,  or  even 
"  against  ourselves,'* — the  same  being  lawful  in  private  prayer, 
"  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  holiest  of  men."  For  the 
rest,  about  times  and  places  of  prayer,  and  the  other  forms  and 
ordinances  of  public  worship,  Milton  is  very  latitudinarian. 
Church-going  is  good ;  fasting  and  the  like  are  good ;  a 
moderate  attention  to  ceremonial  in  worship  is  good ;  but  a 
devout  heart  is  the  main  thing.  Times  and  places  for  prayer 
are  indifferent ;  liturgies  and  set  forms  of  prayer  are  bad ;  the 
Lord's  Prayer  itself  was  not  meant  as  a  formula  for  incessant 
repetition ;  and  prayer  need  not  even  be  audible  to  be  real  and 
efficient.  The  most  pronounced  feature  of  this  part  of  the 
treatise,  however,  is  its  Anti- Sabbatarianism.  Milton  is  an 
Anti-Sabbatarian  thoroughly  and  to  the  last  extreme.  The 
Mosaic  Law  having  been  abolished  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  the  Decalogue  as  part  of  it,  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
has  vanished  ;  nor  is  there  any  shade  of  divine  authority  for 
the  substitution  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  equivalent 
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or  corresponiliiig  observance  by  Christiaiii.     It  is  i 
whetber  the  fi^ival  of  "  the  I»rd'§  Day,"    which   i 
tioned  bat  onoe  by  that  name  la  Scriptune.    waa  wM>ld| 
annual ;  and  the  sole  reasons  for  observing  Sunday  a*  tt 
of  rest  and  of  public  worship  an>  that  one  day  in  aaraa  wa 
convenient  for  thn^e  purposes  and  that  the  Sunday  fan  bn 


generally  selected.     On 
more  than  this, — whie 
of  Calvin,  Bitoer,  andi 
tlie  allegation  of  a 
ftace,  and  aW  a^nsL 
observance.     It  is  eve 
one  shonld   seem   to 
notion  of  ite  Sabbat 
mn  to  limit  Christian 
to  harden  human  life  w 
by  the  Gospel. 


t  lie  careful,  be  sbvk,  to  albri 
rceives  to  be  very  much  tbaril 
e  names, — and  to  protest  igflBi 
mmandment  for  Snnday  ohMT 
ict  of  magistrates  requiring  m 
to  keep  Sonday  if  by  kef?png 
edge,  or  should  encoun^  d 
ioD,  inaemaoh  a«  it  ii  &lwM 
by  inventing  imaginary  sisMii 
tvs  and  prohibitions  not  impl^ 


With  various  classes  of  [wrsftas,  on  ven,'  various  groundj, 
may  be  matter  for  regret  that  such  a  treatise  as  that  of  whii 
ve  have  thns  given  a  summary  was  ever  written  by  Milti 
or  has  come  down  with  his  name  attached.  That  is  no  conce 
of  ours.  The  book  exists  ;  it  is  Milton's,  and  was  his  soles 
and  last  beqnest  to  all  Christendom;  and,  having  done  o 
proper  duty  hy  it  in  the  preceding  summary,  we  have  only 
append  such  remarks  as  seem  requisite  historically.  1^ 
are  three  : — (1)  Milton's  theological  views  bad  been  proa^r 
sive  and  had  undergone  changes.  He  certainly  was  not 
Arian  or  Anti-Trinitarian  of  any  kind  in  1629,  when  he  wr 
the  Ode  on  tie  Nativity,  and  there  spoke  of  Christ  as  hari 
sat  from  all  eternity  as  "  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity,"  nor  as  1 
as  1641,  when  he  closed  his  first  prose-pamphlet,  Q/  Reftm 
tioii,  with  the  tremendous  prayer  in  which  he  invoked  Fall 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  ae  "one  Tri-peicooal  Godhead,"  tol 
down  with  pity  on  the  afflicted  Church  and  State  of  Engb 
As  certainly,  be  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  sonl-aleepin^ 
the  suspension  of  personal  consciousness  between  death  i 
the  Resurrection  when  he  wrote  lines  85-92  of  his  Pnttr 
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or  the  ecstatic  conclusions  of  his  Lycidas  and  Epitaphium 
J)amonis  in  1637  and  1639.     Nor  was  he  an  Arminian  or 
Anti-Calvinist  on  the  subject  of  Predestination  and  Free  Will 
in  1644,  when  he  spoke  in  his  Areopagiiica  of  "  the  acute  and 
distinct  Arminius  "  as  having  been  "  perverted  "  by  reading  an 
anonymous  book.    Similarly,  his  Metaphysical  Pantheism^  his 
Cosmological  Materialism^  and  even  his  Anti- Sabbatarianism, 
may  have  been  opinions  of  comparatively  late  formation.    His 
drift  into  these  and  other  heterodoxies  may  have  begun  about 
1644,  when  he  exchanged  his  temporary  Presbyterianism  or 
semi-Presbyterianism  in  Church-government  for  Independency 
or  Congregationalism,  breaking  off  also  from  the  Presbyterians 
and  associating  himself  rather  with  the  freer  Independents  and 
miscellaneous  sects  in  the  interest  of  his  special  Divorce  con- 
troversy.    Most  probably  the  definite  formation  of  the  system 
of  views  propounded  in  his  posthumous  treatise  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  time  of  his  Secretaryship  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Protectorate  between  1649  and  1660 ;  but  it  is  possible 
enough  that  the  system  was  not  finally  consolidated  and  did 
not  receive  some  of  its  most  characteristic  peculiarities  till 
after  the  Restoration.     (2)  Milton  cannot  be  identified,  by 
the  sum-total  of  his  theological  views  at  the  last,  with  any 
one  of  the  English  sects  or  denominations  of  his  time.     A 
professed  Congregationalist  in  Church-polities,  though  with  a 
tendency  to  absolute  Individualism,  a  strenuous  Protestant  in 
the  main  principle  of  reverence  for  no  other  external  authority 
in  religion  than  that  of  the  Bible,  and  a   confirmed  anti- 
Prelatist  and  Anti-State-Church-man,  he  had  manifest  points 
of  sympathy  theologically  with  several  of  the  massive  sects  of 
English  Nonconformists,  but  complete  agreement  with  none 
of  them.     The  Baptists,  and  especially  the  General  Baptists, 
might  have  claimed  him  for  some  of  his  views,  but  would 
have  repudiated  him   for  others ;   he  had  a  liking  for  the 
Quakers,  and  for  some  of  their  habits  and  principles,  but  no 
patience  for  their  Peace  and  Non-interference  notions,  their 
rigidity  in  trifles,  and  their  proscription  of  the  graces  ;  and, 
while   he  acknowledged  the  Socinians  as  honest  and  very 
tolerable  Christians,  he  thought  them  too  low  and  merely 
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